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BOSTON    PUBLIC   SCHOOL  KINDERGARTENS. 

REPORT  OF  MISS  LAURA  FISHER,  DIRECTOR.* 

THE  kindergartens  of  Boston  are  sixty-one  in  num- 
ber. They  have  been  gradually  established  in  the 
several  school  districts,  but  there  is  not  yet  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  accommodate  all  the  children 
under  five  and  over  three  and  a  half  years  of  age; 
neither  have  we  yet  reached  the  time  when  we  are  practi- 
cally ready  to  admit  the  necessity  of  this  training  for  all 
children,  by  making  it  as  obligatory  as  the  learning  of  the 
three  R's  has  long  been.  Until  all  children  receive  the  pre- 
paratory training  which  the  kindergarten  offers,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  tell  how  valuable  it  really  is,  for  until  then  the 
primary  school  cannot  be  modified  to  meet  the  results  of  the 
kindergarten. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Boston  will  recognize  this  neces- 
sity and  follow  the  example  of  one  of  her  near  and  progres- 
sive neighbors  in  this  important  matter. 

In  reporting  upon  the  present  work  and  condition  of  the 
kindergartens  I  shall  necessarily  need  to  comment  on  only 
a  few  of  its  many  aspects,  but  will  endeavor  to  bring  to  your 
notice  such  as  are  perhaps  least  known  and  yet  of  great  im- 
portance.    I  shall  therefore  consider  the  following  subjects: 

I.  The  Kindergarten  Method. 

II.  The  Kindergarten  Program  as  determined  by  the 
Kindergarten  Year. 

III.  Teachers'  Classes. 

IV.  Some  Needs  of  the  Kindergarten. 

I.      THE    KINDERGARTEN  METHOD. 

The  technical  terms,  "gifts"  and  "occupations,"  by  which 
the  materials  used  in  the  kindergarten  are  designated,  re- 
quire some  explanation.     Froebel  uses  both  terms  in  speak- 

*From  Boston  Public  School  report  for  1896. 
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ing  of  the  objects  he  devised,  in  their  specific  form,  for  the 
use  of  children  from  infancy  until  the  age  of  seven  years. 

By  "gifts"  (German  Gaben)  Froebel  meant,  as  the  word 
implies,  something  given,  and  in  his  book  called  the  "  Ped- 
agogics of  the  Kindergarten  "  he  does  not  confine  the  use 
of  the  word  to  those  materials  alone  to  which  we  apply  it. 
We  have  made,  in  virtue  of  a  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  materials,  a  definite  distinction  between  the  two  kinds 
used. 

"Gifts"  with  us,  stands  for  all  those  materials  in  the  kin- 
dergarten whose  character  is  not  modified  by  manipulation. 
Naturally,  balls,  blocks,  tablets,  sticks,  and  wires,  although 
used  for  purposes  of  construction  and  representation,  and 
while  they  are  arranged  and  combined  in  varied  ways  for 
temporary  purposes,  remain  in  themselves  unchanged. 

The  so-called  "occupations,"  sometimes  designated  by 
Froebel  as  "  Beschaftigungs-material,"  include  all  the  mate- 
rials in  the  kindergarten  which  are  modified  by  the  child  in 
the  processes  of  construction  and  which  are  not  of  a  lasting, 
but  of  a  destructible  character.  Hence,  perforating  cards 
with  a  needle  (now  not  used  in  most  kindergartens  on  ac- 
count of  possible  strain  on  the  eyes),  sewing,  drawing,  inter- 
lacing, weaving,  folding,  cutting,  peas-work,  modeling,  come 
under  this  general  class. 

While  each  of  these  two  aspects  has  distinct  aims  and 
characteristics,  they  belong  so  thoroughly  together  and  play 
so  into  each  other,  that  no  arbitrary  distinction  can  or  should 
be  made.  In  general,  in  virtue  of  their  more  fixed  character 
and  definite  appearance  the  gifts  seem  to  lend  themselves 
more  readily  to  the  awakening  of  the  child's  intellectual 
powers,  and  to  emphasize  the  development  of  observation 
and  a  mastery  of  the  knowledge  of  form,  number,  and  color; 
while  the  occupations,  because  they  are  unformed  and  flex- 
ible materials,  seem  to  be.  best  adapted  to  the  development 
of  dexterity,  manual  skill,  taste,  and  creative  power.  But 
unless  the  gifts  are  used,  not  merely  as  keys  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  objects,  but  preeminently  as  means  whereby  the 
child  learns  to  create  and  in  creating  observes  his  own  and 
others'  productions,  they  fall  far  short  of  their  real  sig- 
nificance; and  the  occupations  lose  their  intellectual  value 
unless  the  child  originates  thoughtfully  the  forms  he  con- 
structs, and  uses  consciously  and  intelligently  the  facts  of 
form,  number,  and  color  previously  observed. 

Every  kindergartner  needs  to  steer  clear  of  the  danger 
of  falling  into  the  temptation  of  teaching  facts  by  means  of 
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the  gifts,  and  of  keeping  the  children  mechanically  occupied 
by  means  of  the  occupations. 

It  will  be  clear  that  the  method  applied  to  the  use  of 
these  materials  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  will 
depend  upon  what  the  teacher  really  means  to  develop  in 
the  child.  If  she  wants  merely  to  communicate  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  and  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of 
technical  work,  her  method  will  be  a  mechanical  drill;  if  she 
aims  to  exercise  the  child's  powers  and  unfold  his  nature, 
using  her  materials  and  the  world  as  her  means,  her  method 
will  be  Froebel's,  and  will  result  in  development.  There  are 
two  characteristics  common  in  some  degree  to  all  children: 
they  are  nearly  all  of  them  imitators,  and  also  "myth- 
makers."  This  latter  characteristic  grows  out  of  the  imag- 
inative tendency.  It  shows  itself  in  the  constant  custom  of 
children  to  transform  themselves  and  other  objects.  A  child 
can  be  anything  he  pleases  to  be,  merely  by  means  of  the 
alchemy  of  his  own  mind.  And  so,  too,  things  take  on  a 
character  different  from  their  own;  sticks  become  horses, 
shells  are  sheep,  flying  bits  of  paper  are  birds,  a  bundle  of 
straw  or  a  towel  becomes  a  doll.  The  kindergarten  is  the 
only  system  of  education  which  has  fully  recognized  the 
significance  of  this  poetic  activity  of  the  child  and  has  used 
it  as  a  part  of  its  method.  It  is  in  the  forms  of  the  imagi- 
nation that  the  child  and  man  first  create;  it  is  because  of  the 
imagination  that  ideas  and  ideals  become  executed  in  the 
forms  of  the  will.  The  child  creates  a  world  in  which  he 
lives  out  of  the  circumstances  that  surround  him,  and  whether 
we  care  for  his  fancies  or  not,  we  must  acknowledge  that  to 
him  they  are  more  real  than  the  facts  out  of  which  he  weaves 
them-,  and  unless  we  respect  them  we  lose  our  power  to 
reach  and  understand  the  child. 

While  in  his  free  play  at  home  the  child  rightly  repre- 
sents what  he  will,  the  kindergarten  emphasizes  for  specific 
educative  purposes  the  use  and  representation  of  suggestive 
objects  and  aspects  of  life,  for  the  kindergarten  must  make 
the  bridge  between  pure  play  and  work,  and  must,  without 
destroying  the  power  of  poetic  fancy,  prepare  for  the  scien- 
tific observation  of  fact. 

Beginning  as  the  child  begins,  kindergartner  and  child 
together  view  and  use  things  from  the  active,  imaginative 
standpoint;  and  therefore  in  their  hands  the  moving  balls 
are  clocks,  bells,  flying-birds;  colored  balls  are  flowers  and 
fruits;  cubes  are  houses  and  barns;  sticks  are  soldiers,  trees, 
etc.     The  intelligent  kindergartner,  recognizing  what  attri- 
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butes  in  the  transformed  object  makes  the  child  call  his 
swinging-ball  a  bell  or  clock,  his  cube  a  house,  his  stick  a 
soldier,  gradually  leads  him  to  the  recognition  of  these 
qualities,  and  the  child  learns,  through  comparison,  with  de- 
light, that  his  make-believe  clock — like  the  real  one — moves 
thus  and  so,  his  make-believe  apple  is  also  round  and  red, 
or  yellow  or  green,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  These 
same  plays  should  be  enacted  with  other  than  these  special 
objects  that,  by  repeated  and  varied  representations  and 
illustrations  of  the  idea  the  child  may  learn  for  himself  that 
some  attributes  and  objects  are  common  and  some  are  rare; 
he  will  thus  learn  to  distinguish  between  those  things  that 
are  representative  of  a  class  and  permanent,  and  those  that 
are  accidental  and  variable;  he  will  form  the  habit  of  look- 
ing for  many  illustrations  of  one  idea,  of  classifying  cor- 
rectly, investigating  carefully,  generalizing  cautiously.  The 
simple  suggestion  to  find  other  things  like  the  one  he  has, 
and  to  see  wherein  all  objects  of  a  kind  are  alike,  leads  to 
careful  observation  and  thought,  and  so  the  child's  sponta- 
neous play  and  his  playthings  become  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing important  intellectual,  and  moral  habits.  He  may 
forget  about  *a  special  fact,  but  he  has  learned  to  go  to  work 
to  find  out  about  things,  and  the  instinct  to  do  so  is  aroused. 
That  this  is  not  accomplished  in  a  day  or  a  year,  I  need  not 
say,  but  it  is  begun,  and  the  kindergarten  deals  only  with 
beginnings. 

The  other  aspect  of  childhood  —  its  imitativeness  —  is 
equally  important.  Imitation  requires  observation  and  in- 
terest. The  eternal  problem  of  how  to  balance  class  work 
and  individual  activity  finds  part  of  its  solution  here,  as  also 
the  problem  of  the  moral  development  of  the  child.  That 
he  is  even  in  the  home  a  member  of  a  community  the  child 
soon  discovers;  through  those  who  surround  him  he  learns 
to  exercise  his  powers,  and  by  imitation  he  learns  to  do,  and 
to  know  what  he  can  do.  He  acts  as  he  sees  others  act,  and 
corrects  and  enlarges  his  sphere  of  activity  by  learning  from 
those  about  him.  Recognizing  the  social  nature  of  the  imi- 
tative faculty  in  the  child,  the  kindergarten  utilizes  it.  Just 
as  the  first  step  is  encouraging  the  child  to  do,  to  discover, 
to  express  his  own  individuality,  the  next  must  be  to  draw 
him  into  cooperation  with  and  improvement  through  others. 
The  kindergarten  says  "Do"  to  each  child,  and  then  fol- 
lows this  up  with,  "Let  us  all  do  as  each  of  the  others  has 
done."  Every  child  thus  contributes  his  original  mite,  and 
gets  a  fortune  in  return.     Several  things  will  then  be  clear: 
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(i)  That  each  child  should  have  the  opportunity  first  to  ex- 
press his  own  ideas.  (2)  That  each  child  should  be  en- 
couraged to  turn  into  thought  by  means  of  expression  in 
language,  the  act  executed  or  fact  discovered.  (3)  That  it 
becomes  possible  through  the  imitative  tendency  to  make 
the  discovery  of  each  child  the  property  of  all.  (4)  That 
both  the  individual  and  social  nature  of  the  child  can  and 
must  be  developed. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
teacher,  wide  awake  to  the  varied  suggestions  made  by  the 
children,  and  to  the  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
specific  ideas,  can  so  use  these  suggestions  that  the  succes- 
sive exercises  grow  naturally  one  from  the  other,  giving  con- 
tinuity to  work  and  thought  and  concentrating  the  child's 
attention  upon  important  and  necessary  ideas.  To  drill  chil- 
dren into  seeing  and  saying  that  balls  are  round,  into  weav- 
ing a  mat  or  sewing  lines,  is  purely  mechanical,  and  can  be 
accomplished  with  time  and  patience;  but  to  call  upon  the 
child  to  do,  to  tell,  to  find  things  like  what  he  has  discov- 
ered, this  makes  the  special  thing  a  clue  to  others,  and  re- 
veals its  significance.  The  world  is  not  so  bewildering  a 
maze,  for  the  child  holds  the  thread  which  will  clear  a  path 
for  his  mind. 

That  what  we  see  and  know  must  lead  us  to  create,  applies 
to  all  stages  of  life.  Following  the  creative  power  of  the 
imagination,  comes  the  necessity  for  definite  and  artistic 
construction.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  child  wants  to 
embody,  by  means  of  materials  given,  the  facts  and  ideas 
experienced  and  discovered.  What  he  saw,  he  now  repro- 
duces; what  he  fancied,  he  now  clothes  with  form.  So  the 
kindergartner  tests  the  clearness  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  child's  ideas  by  calling  on  him  to  construct.  Therefore, 
forms  observed  are  reproduced,  and  the  child,  now  making 
a  square,  develops  from  it  some  simple  symmetrical  form, 
sews  lines,  and  groups  them  or  combines  them  into  artistic 
borders;  models  the  nest  or  flower  seen  and  studied;  illus- 
trates with  pencil  or  brush  the  story  or  song  heard;  builds 
the  chairs  and  tables,  houses  and  castles,  familiar  in  fact 
and  fancy,  and  the  process  begun  in  representative  play  has 
passed  through  observation  and  illustration  to  creation.  In 
all  this  the  individuality  of  the  child  must  express  itself  as 
freely  as  is  consistent  with  true  development,  and  the  wise 
kindergartner  incites  the  child  to  self-expression,  and  the 
discoveries  of  possibilities  of  expression,  before  she  suggests 
to  him  what  to  do. 
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The  materials  of  the  kindergarten  are  so  varied  and  lend 
themselves  so  readily  to  the  fancies  of  the  child  that  his 
imagination,  originality,  and  inventive  power  have  full  scope. 

Their  purpose,  as  well  as  the  test  of  success  in  the  use  of 
them,  is  on  the  one  hand  the  achievement  of  readiness  on 
the  part  of  the  children  to  adjust  themselves  and  to  apply 
the  ideas  received  through  these  materials  to  new  conditions, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  development  of  power  for  original 
and  independent  activity. 

II.    THE    KINDERGARTEN    PROGRAM. 

There  is  one  principle  to  which  all  kindergartners  cling 
and  upon  the  importance  of  which  they  all  agree. 

This  is  the  principle  of  continuity  in  its  twofold  aspect 
of  logical  succession  and  correlation. 

Because  of  the  idea  of  continuity  the  work  with  gifts  and 
occupations  abounds  in  "sequences."  The  object  of  these 
is  the  development  of  orderly  and  logical  thought  and  activ- 
ity. It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  necessary  to  true  growth, 
and  that  where  continuity  is  lacking  work  becomes  unsys- 
tematic, erratic,  and  not  adapted  to  the  gradual  increase  of 
power  in  the  child.  The  great  danger  arises  from  the  tend- 
ency (in  the  application  of  this  idea  to  details  of  the  work) 
to  impose  upon  the  children  set  forms  and  figures  and  to 
teach  them  by  dictated  lessons  the  sequences  invented  by 
the   teacher. 

This  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
illustrate  his  idea  of  continuity  thus  simply  applied,  Froebel 
invented  sequences,  which  have  found  their  way  into  kinder- 
garten guide-books. 

It  was  his  intention,  however,  that  the  kindergartner, 
knowing  the  principles  and  possibilities  of  her  material,  as 
the  botanist  knows  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  plant's  life, 
should  lead  the  children  to  invent  sequences,  that  they  might 
thus  learn  to  look  upon  all  things  with  the  idea  of  continuity 
in  mind.  This  habit  of  thought  cultivates  the  tendency  to 
ask  of  things,  "  How  did  you  come  to  be?  "  and  "What  are 
you  going  to  be?"  It  is  the  scientific  attitude  which  looks 
for  the  history  of  a  fact,  cares  for  the  vital  energies  behind 
and  in  all  things,  inquires  after  possibilities  ahead,  and  so 
makes  new  and  original  discoveries. 

The  fascination  this  developing  activity  has  for  the  child 
finds  its  literary  rival  in  such  stories  as  "This  is  the  House 
that  Jack  built,"  and  in  the  famous  classic  of  "The  Old 
Woman  and  her  Pig."  And  we  all  know  that  such  tales  of 
historic  sequence  are  the  idols  of  every  nursery. 
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Froebel's  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  principle  finds 
its  expression  in  his  statement:  "  If  God  should,  on  the  one 
hand,  offer  to  show  me  at  a  glance  the  entire  structure  of 
the  universe,  and  on  the  other  a  tiny  sand  grain,  and  should 
promise  to  teach  me  the  history  of  its  development,  I  would 
say,  'Forgive  me,  O  my  Father,  but  let  me  listen  to  the 
grain  of  sand.'  " 

To  give  to  the  child  a  ready-made  universe  in  the  shape 
of  neat  facts  and  experiences  which  leave  no  room  for  his 
discovery  and  invention,  is  an  abuse  of  Froebel's  materials 
and  methods.  I  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  a  devel- 
oping method,  of  the  need  of  training  the  individual  and 
also  the  social  nature  of  the  child,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
sequence  within  each  of  the  gifts  and  occupations. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Is  there  any  orderly  suc- 
cession in  the  exercises  of  the  kindergarten,  and  any  corre- 
lation between  its  various  aspects? 

The  child  is  not  satisfied  with  disjointed  experiences,  and 
he,  like  every  thinking  being,  desires  to  weave  into  a  whole 
the  separate  elements  of  thought;  therefore  the  need  of  con- 
nection between  the  various  aspects  of  the  kindergarten  and 
of  order  in  its  successive  exercises.  Every  teacher  knows 
that  there  is  more  or  less  logical  succession  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas;  and  so  the  kindergartner  must  study  the 
order  of  development  of  the  ideas  which  the  kindergarten 
presents  to  the  child,  whether  these  be  of  form  or  number  or 
color  or  analysis  or  construction  or  relationships,  or  anything 
else  within  the  province  of  the  child's  experiences. 

It  must,  however,  always  be  remembered,  that  this  must 
be  done  without  sacrificing  the  originality  and  free  activity 
of  the  child,  and  must  be  achieved  by  stimulating  his  power 
to  discover  the  facts  to  be  observed. 

Correlation  becomes  possible  when  we  know  how  to  make 
vital  facts  the  centers  of  experience  and  thought,  and  thus 
to  weave  into  a  living  whole  the  varied  aspects  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. This  is  the  problem  of  every  young  kindergart- 
ner, and  finds  some  sort  of  solution  in  what  is  called  the 
Kindergarten  Program. 

This,  like  every  other  program,  may  be  mechanical  or 
vital  according  to  the  power  and  insight  of  the  teacher. 
The  aspects  of  the  kindergarten  divide  themselves  naturally 
into  two  large  groups;  of  these  the  gifts  and  occupations 
constitute  one;  the  songs  and  games,  talks  and  stories, 
another.  They  play  into  each  other,  and  together  form  one  in- 
clusive circle,  within  which  the  two  lesser  circles  revolve.     In 
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the  occupations,  as  I  have  shown  in  speaking  of  the  kinder- 
garten method,  the  ideas  received  through  the  gifts  are  re- 
produced and  applied  in  new  forms.  Both  "gifts"  and 
"  occupations  "  place  in  the  child's  hands  materials  by  means 
of  which  he  can  freely  embody  the  thoughts  stirred  through 
talk,  story,  and  song;  this  is  not,  of  course,  their  exclusive 
use,  nor  must  it  be  done  mechanically  or  by  prescription. 

The  songs  and  games  constitute  the  heart  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Unlike  the  gifts  and  occupations,  these  offer  no 
material  to  the  child;  in  them  he  is  his  own  material.  Here 
he  makes  use  of  music,  word,  and  movement  as  forms  of 
expression,  and  their  appeal  is  to  his  sympathies  and 
imagination. 

By  his  own  free  use  of  the  "  gifts  "  and  "occupations,"  in 
order  to  visualize  in  concrete  form  the  ideas  received  fiom 
the  songs  and  games,  the  child  reveals  to  the  teacher  the 
impression  these  have  made  and  his  individual  conception 
of  them 

In  this  way  he  creates  unity  between  the  various  phases 
of  his  work,  and  while  the  teacher  may  offer  suggestions  she 
must  not  formally  impose  them  upon  the  child. 

Theorder  of  succession  in  the  experiences  offered  through 
the  songs  and  games  is  determined  by  the  kindergarten  year. 
A  careful  study  of  this  will  tell  us  which  experiences  shall 
constitute  the  centers  of  thought  around  which  related 
thoughts  naturally  revolve. 

For  each  of  these  vital  centers  Froebel's  "Mother-Play" 
provides  a  song,  picture,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  talk.  And 
in  the  many  excellent  stories  to  be  gathered  from  many 
sources  the  essential  points  in  these  successive  experiences 
are  illustrated. 

I  will  endeavor  to  outline  in  brief  this  order  as  we  have 
conceived  and  followed  it: 

When  the  children  enter  the  kindergarten  in  the  autumn 
they  come  to  us  from  the  home,  and  after  a  summer  spent 
out-of-doors,  it  may  be  in  the  streets  of  the  city  or  in  the 
country. 

Two  elements  enter  into  their  experience:  Nature  and 
Humanity. 

With  both  of  these  the  kindergartner  must  connect  the 
child's  life  in. the  kindergarten.  She  must  learn  from  him 
what  the  home  is,  and  must  help  him  to  realize  his  need  of 
it,  his  love  for  it,  his  duty  toward  it.  Song,  story,  talk 
help  to  develop  these  ideas;  the  practice  of  small  deeds  of 
helpfulness  and  love  makes  them  real  in  life. 
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On  the  side  of  nature  the  fields  are  still  filled  with  flowers, 
birds  and  their  nests  are  in  the  trees,  grain  and  fruit  are 
ripening,  insects  are  in  the  air.  These  aspects  of  nature 
must  be  the  teacher's  guide  for  that  use  of  nature  which 
helps  the  child  to  see  representative  facts,  and  also  to  feel, 
as  Froebel  says,  "poetic  analogies."  All  living  things  make 
these  visible,  but  to  the  child  they  become  most  clear  through 
the  plant  world  and  in  the  life  and  activities  of  the  bird. 

The  birds,  in  providing  a  home,  in  procuring  food,  in 
protecting  their  young,  speak  to  the  child  of  similar  expe- 
riences in  his  relation  to  his  home.  The  flowers,  with  their 
processes  of  growth  and  unfolding,  in  their  relations  to  the 
insect  world,  in  their  dependence  upon  sun  and  dew.  heat 
and  shade,  wind  and  rain,  for  life  and  propagation,  hint  to 
the  child  of  nature's  continuity  and  unity.  That  the  chil- 
dren must  be  taken  to  field  and  park,  where  they  can  thus 
observe  these  facts  of  nature,  is  obvious.  By  them  the  flow- 
ers are  gathered  and  brought  back  into  the  kindergarten  to 
be  studied  further,  to  be  cared  for,  and  to  make  beautiful 
their  room. 

From  flowers  and  birds  we  pass,  with  the  season,  to  the 
study  and  observation  of  leaves,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
grains,  seed-vessels,  and  seeds,  with  their  distribution. 

With  this  observation  of  nature  there  is  associated  an 
artistic  use  of  the  materials  provided  by  nature,  for  nature 
must  develop  the  artist  in  the  child  as  she  has  developed 
him  in  the  race. 

The  seeds  gathered  are  strung,  making  combinations 
exquisite  in  color  and  form.  Acorns  are  combined  with 
rose-hips,  squash-seeds  with  peas,  the  locust  with  the  cran- 
berry—  infinite  is  the  variety  of  combinations  that  can  be 
made.  Many  of  the  objects  gathered  are  transformed,  their 
shapes  suggesting  those  of  other  natural  as  well  as  artistic 
objects.  Acorns  are  converted  into  tea-pots,  urns,  and  vases; 
burrs  are  put  together  to  make  baskets  and  nests;  milk- weed 
pods  become  parrots  and  boats;  golden-rod  galls  turned  into 
tops,  birds,  vases;  nut-shells  are  made  into  cradles;  maple 
keys  are  arranged  in  symmetrical  designs,  and  thus  from 
nature  the  child  rises  to  art. 

When  the  frost  turns  the  leaves  and  the  wind  causes 
them  to  fall,  these  are  gathered  and  pressed,  and  the  chil- 
dren arrange  them  in  designs  and  borders  on  a  paper  back- 
ground, draw  and  color  them  with  paint  and  brush,  take 
impressions  of  them  on  soft  clay;  it  is  easy  in  this  familiar 
and  artistic  use  to  notice  arrangement,  color,  form,  and  to 
make  comparison  and  observation  delightful. 
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Vegetables  and  fruits,  with  their  wealth  of  color  and 
beauty  of  form,  are  used  in  similar  ways  —  their  sections  cut 
and  noticed  and  used  alike  for  construction.  Insects  are 
observed,  cocoons  are  gathered  and  stored  away,  and  when 
out-of-door  excursions  are  no  longer  possible,  plants  and 
animals  are  cared  for  by  the  children  in  the  kindergarten 
room. 

When  the  Thanksgiving  festival  arrives,  the  first  in  the 
school  year,  the  children  are  ready  to  understand  the  signif- 
icance of  the  day,  and  what  a  long  process  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  nature  and  of  man  culminates  here.  From  the  nar- 
row circle  of  the  home  the  children  have  gradually  been  led 
into  a  larger  world,  and  with  it  a  sense  of  their  dependence 
upon  the  same  begins  to  grow.  This  gratitude  for  all  that 
we  owe  to  others,  expressed  in  the  Thanksgiving  Day,  makes 
easy  the  preparation  for  the  Christmas  thought,  the  next 
climax  of  the  year.  "  Shall  all  work  and  he  alone  be  idle?" 
is  the  unformulated  question  stirring  in  the  mind  of  the  child, 
who  thus  begins  to  have  a  sense  of  the  busy  working  world. 
In  answer  to  this  the  kindergarten,  in  the  work  done  for 
Christmas,  helps  the  child  to  realize  that  he,  too,  may  be  a 
giver;  consequently,  after  Thanksgiving,  the  children  are 
busy  and  interested  in  making  those  simple  but  welcome 
gifts  which  are  the  joy  of  the  parents'  Christmas. 

Thanksgiving  is  the  festival  of  gratitude  for  good  re- 
ceived; Christmas  is  that  of  joy  in  love  expressed,  with  its 
simple  lesson  of  the  ideal  Child  whose  life  became  one  of 
self-giving,  loving  service. 

At  the  Christmas  festival  in  the  kindergarten,  which  the 
children  prepare  tor  their  parents,  when  trees  are  trimmed 
with  the  work  of  their  little  hands  and  pleasure  is  added  by 
songs  and  games  which  they  have  learned,  they  begin  to 
realize  what  the  joy  of  self-giving  is,  and  take  the  first  step 
in  the  life  which  makes  for  an  ideal  humanity. 

During  the  weeks  following  Christmas  the  heavens  are 
ablaze  with  glory  and  the  earth  puts  on  its  covering  of  snow; 
therefore  when  the  children  return,  after  the  New  Year 
snow  and  ice,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  made  the  center  of 
thought.  In  constructive,  artistic  work  made  by  the  chil- 
dren nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  snow  crystals,  which 
they  reproduce  in  a  simple  way  in  paper,  after  having  ob- 
served them  by  means  of  the  magnifying-glass.  There  are 
few  periods  which  rival  in  the  delight  they  give  these  weeks 
of  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Marvelous  explan- 
ations of  their  nature  and  origin  are  contributed,  for  child 
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mythology  abounds,  and  the  accompanying  careful  observa- 
tion is  a  constant  joy.  So  great  is  the  interest  in  the  talks, 
songs,  and  stories  about  the  sky  and  its  light-giving  bodies, 
that  older  brothers  and  sisters,  parents,  and  even  grandpar- 
ents, have  spent  part  of  the  early  winter  evenings  with  the 
kindergarten  child  in  watching  the  moon  in  its  different 
phases,  the  cloudy  and  starry  heavens,  finding  stars  and  star 
shapes  (constellations)  in  the  sky.  Light  has  from  time  im- 
memorial been  the  symbol  of  holiness  and  truth,  and  the 
worship  of  light  marks  the  race's  growth  into  aspiration 
after  goodness.  All  these  weeks,  having  for  their  central 
experience  these  aspects  of  light,  make  a  suitable  connect- 
ing link  between  Christmas  and  Washington's  birthday. 
The  conception  of  ideal  humanity,  as  embodied  in  the  hero 
is  developed  here.  The  heroic  idea  finds  its  most  captivat- 
ing illustration  in  the  great  soldier,  or,  as  Froebel  puts  it,  in 
the  knight.  That  the  imagination  of  the  children  is  stirred 
with  a  sense  of  the  moral  ideal,  and  their  hearts  won  to  a  love 
of  and  a  desire  to  be  that  ideal,  no  one  who  has  followed 
these  weeks  in  the  kindergarten  can  doubt.  Beginning  with 
the  stories  of  the  heroic  boy  or  girl  we  pass  to  the  consider- 
ation of  our  nation's  great  hero  and  his  nation's  worth.  We 
endeavor  to  show  the  child  how  the  national  life  protects 
his  own,  and  tell  of  many  brave  men  whose  lives  have  been 
given  to  their  country.  From  the  actual  hero  we  pass  to 
the  ideal  hero  in  the  poetic  conception  of  the  ideal  knight. 
At  this  season  reports  of  "moral  regeneration"  among  the 
children  flow  in,  and  the  teachers  declare  with  one  voice, 
that  thus  captivating  the  imagination  with  the  revelation  of 
the  ideal,  and  stirring  in  the  children  a  sense  of  their  rela- 
tion to  it,  works  wonders  in  their  development.  From  this 
poetic  representation  of  the  ideal  we  pass  to  a  consideration 
of  it  in  the  practical  world.  All  about  him  the  child  sees 
the  work-a-day  world.  This  too,  claims  Froebel,  should 
show  forth  love  and  self-denying  service.  Human  progress 
becomes  possible  when  labor  is  organized  on  the  principle 
of  mutual  help.  When  each  man  works  for  all,  and  all  work 
for  each,  when  civil  society  acts  with  a  view  to  the  good  of 
the  social  whole,  then  each  one  doing  his  special  work  makes 
possible  for  himself  and  others  a  broader  and  richer  human 
life;  consequently  the  next  period  in  the  kindergarten  is 
spent  in  bringing  the  child  into  contact  with  the  laboring 
world.  The  labor  of  man  has  many  aspects,  and  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  songs,  games,  talks,  and  stories  bearing 
upon  this  point  in  the  kindergarten.     We  believe  with  Froe- 
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bel,  that  there  are  more  and  less  important  forms  of  labor, 
and  that  we  must  not  emphasize  all,  but  must  exercise  a  wise 
choice  in  those  which  we  bring  into  the  child's  life.  We 
have  seen  that  every  thought  presented  to  the  child  in  the 
kindergarten  is  rooted  in  experience.  We  do  not  care  to 
deepen  the  impression  and  increase  the  influence  of  such 
forms  of  labor  as  are  illustrated  in  the  rag-picker  or  the 
organ-grinder  and  others.  The  kindergarten  plays  must 
emphasize  those  activities  which  meet  universal  needs,  and 
those  which  have  been  and  are  important  factors  in  human 
progress;  these  will  stir  in  the  child  a  sense  of  both  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  labor  and  will  help  to  make  him  feel 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  these  games  the  various  forms 
and  processes  of  constructive  activity  are  illustrated,  and  in 
playing  the  farmer,  carpenter,  baker,  wheelwright,  and  others, 
the  child  once  again  shows  how  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
come  to  be.  In  observing  these  forms  of  human  activity 
the  child  soon  learns  that  all  of  them  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  nature,  whence  the  materials  man  uses 
are  derived.  That  she  may  serve  him  well,  man  must  study, 
foster,  and  improve  nature.  Here  again  the  child  traces 
the  processes  in  nature  which  resulted  in  the  materials  man 
uses. 

The  weeks  spent  upon  these  experiences  bring  us  to 
Easter  and  the  spring,  and  the  child  turns  naturally  to 
nature.  Studying  her  unfolding  he  learns  not  only  how 
nature  provides  for  man,  but  how  even  the  child  may  foster 
the  life  of  nature.  In  the  autumn  he  began  to  learn  how 
great  was  his  need  of  nature;  in  the  spring  he  is  ready  to 
learn  that  he  can  nurture  her;  therefore  seeds  are  planted 
and  visiting  animals  cared  for,  out-of-doors  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  where  this  is  not  possible,  window-boxes  and  large 
cages  find  a  place  in  the  schoolroom,  that  the  children  may, 
in  their  turn,  be  the  care-takers  of  a  life  less  strong  and 
more  needy  than  their  own.  Seeing  how  young  life  needs 
to  be  dealt  with,  tenderly  and  carefully  watching  the  pro- 
cess of  its  unfolding,  reaping  the  reward  of  painstaking  care 
in  its  fruition,  the  child  begins  to  learn  life's  supreme  lesson 
of  nurture,  of  reverence  of  what  is  below,  as  well  as  admi- 
ration of  what  is  above. 

The  kindergarten  will  never  be  what  it  might  and  ought 
to  be  until  we  are  willing  to  provide  at  least  a  strip  of  ground 
in  every  school  yard,  where  the  children  can  plant  and  have 
the  real  garden  in  which  to  work;  where  they  may  have  and 
care  for,  at  least,  the  hen  and  her  little  chickens,  and  such 
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domestic  animals  as  make  possible  that  care  of  animal  life 
which  is  equally  developing  and  important.  From  a  loving 
care  of  nature  spring  sympathy  and  interest,  willingness  to 
help  and  to  serve;  and  the  development  of  human  interests, 
helpfulness  in  the  home,  recognition  of  the  value  of  human 
labor,  gratitude  to  all  who  work  for  him  are  natural  and 
easy  steps.  I  am  sure  that  the  simple  life  with,  and  care  of, 
natural  objects  is  humanizing  in  its  influence,  and  that  the 
moral  and  spiritual  results  of  such  a  life  in  our  kindergartens 
for  the  children  still  young  enough  to  be  easily  influenced 
and  improved,  would  be  of  incalculable  value;  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  the  money  it  might  cost  or  the  innovation  it 
would  necessitate.  Indeed,  all  the  children  in  our  schools 
would  be  benefited  immeasurably  by  some  such  contact 
with  nature,  if  we  would  but  have  the  courage  and  the  enthu- 
siasm which  make  these  things  possible. 

I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  that  procession  of  vital 
experiences,  coming  naturally  in  the  life  of  every  kinder- 
garten child,  which  make  the  centers  of  thought  during 
the  school  year;  of  course  they  must  be  actual  experiences, 
not  merely  theoretical  ones.  The  child  knows  the  home 
from  which  he  comes;  back  into  it  he  takes  his  kindergarten 
life;  by  means  of  this  and  the  friendly  visits  of  the  kinder- 
gartner  the  connection  between  the  two  may  be  made  vital 
and  strong.  But  the  child  should  receive  some  idea  of  that 
larger  world  which  surrounds  his  own,  and  therefore  the  kin- 
dergartner  must  take  her  children  to  those  places  which  offer 
the  experiences  of  which  I  have  been  telling.  This  necessi- 
tates those  excursions  which  are  an  element  in  every  real 
kindergarten  and  which,  Froebel  claims,  are  a  necessary  ex- 
perience of  all  school  life.  The  children  are  taken  to  field, 
park,  and  woods  in  the  early  fall,  where  they  may  see  birds 
and  insects,  and  gather  the  flowers,  leaves,  seeds  and  other 
natural  objects  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  At  Thanks- 
giving they  visit  the  market  that  they  may  really  see  the 
rich  harvest  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  grains.  We  owe  thanks 
to  the  marketmen  for  the  kindness  they  have  shown  to  the 
children,  for  the  gifts  they  have  generously  given  them,  and 
for  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  make  the  visit  pleasant 
and  beneficial.  Christmas-tide  brings  to  all  from  their  own 
homes  a  visit  to  the  toy  shops,  and  here  the  children  may 
see  how  much  labor  goes  to  make  the  child  world  happy. 
The  early  winter  evenings  bring  with  them  the  great  delight 
of  family  excursions  to  the  corner  of  the  street,  or  even  on 
to  the  roof,  that  all  may  look  at  the  moon  and  stars. 
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Washington's  birthday  is  celebrated  by  visits  to  the 
Public  Garden,  the  Common,  the  State  House,  the  Public 
Library,  Copp's  Hill,  the  Washington  Elm,  or  other  con- 
venient places  of  public  interest.  Following  this  comes  a 
series  of  visits  to  workshops,  that  the  child  may  see  at  their 
work  those  who  labor  that  we  may  live;  baker,  carpenter, 
wheelwright,  shoemaker  open  their  doors  to  the  visiting 
children,  showing  their  tools  and  illustrating  the  processes 
of  their  various  arts.  The  spring  brings  again  an  excursion 
to  the  park,  and,  if  possible,  there  should  be  one  to  a  farm 
yard,  that  here  too,  what  the  children  do  and  play  may  find 
its  source  in  actual  life.  Several  times  the  West  End  Rail- 
way Company  has,  at  the  request  of  the  kindergartners, 
courteously  carried  the  children,  free  of  charge,  to  and  from 
some  distant  point.  The  stories  and  poems  bearing  on  these 
experiences  are  the  beginning  of  literature,  and  appealing 
once  again  to  the  imagination,  the  child  is  stirred  anew  with 
a  sense  of  their  meaning.  Many  of  these  are  recognized 
classics  which  have  stood  the  test  of  long  and  constant  use. 
Pictures  should  add  variety  to  the  experience  and  make  it 
permanent,  and  therefore  they  are  used  in  abundance  for 
further  illustration  of  ideas. 

Nothing  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  evidences  of  the 
influence  of  the  kindergarten  upon  the  home  life.  It  is  a 
common  experience  for  the  kindergartner  to  be  told  that  the 
kindergarten  child  teaches  all  her  songs  and  plays  to  the 
baby;  it  is  more  significant  and  touching  to  hear  that  the 
father  stays  at  home  in  the  evening  to  sing  and  play  with 
the  child.  It  is  promising  to  learn  that  the  children  are  more 
helpful  in  many  ways  than  they  were  before  the  kindergar- 
ten took  hold  of  them. 

The  teachers  are  constantly  bringing  to  the  meetings 
proofs  of  active  interest  and  cooperation  in  the  homes,  in 
the  form  of  objects  made  by  the  children,  parents,  and  even 
grandparents.  These  are  in  the  main  applications  and  ex- 
tensions of  the  ideas  carried  to  the  home  from  the  kinder- 
garten. I  think  in  this  line  we  bid  fair  soon  to  rival  the 
famous  Worcester  collection  of  home-made  toys.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  things  brought  have  been  all  kind  of 
objects  and  animals  made  of  nuts  and  other  natural  objects; 
dolls  of  every  kind  and  variety  made  of  rags,  clothes-pins, 
potatoes,  and  peanuts ;  mats  made  of  newspaper  or  brown  and 
other  colored  papers,  cut  by  the  children  and  woven  some- 
times with  strips  of  paper,  sometimes  with  colored  worsted 
or  ribbons;    there  have  been   papers  cut  and  folded  into  all 
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sort  of  shapes  and  designs,  houses  made  out  of  the  paste- 
board from  the  box  in  which  the  grocer  sent  home  the  eggs; 
wagons  made  of  boxes  and  spools,  all  kinds  of  drawings; 
and  when  the  child,  with  a  china  doll  and  some  pasteboard, 
constructs  the  "man  in  the  moon,"  and  another  cuts  the 
clubs,  hearts,  spades,  and  diamonds  out  of  old  playing- 
cards,  and  arranges  these  into  symmetrical  designs,  and  still 
another  insists  that  her  mother  shall  not  throw  away  squash 
seeds,  because  she  can  make  flowers  and  borders  of  them, 
we  begin  to  feel  that  the  kindergarten  is  lifting  the  lives  of 
little  children  and  developing  the  power  to  apply  their 
knowledge  and  to  create  with  whatever  lies  at  their  hand. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  kindergarten  which 
needs  mentioning,  viz.: 

III.     CLASSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

It  is  impossible  to  develop  others  if  we  are  not  develop- 
ing ourselves.  To  give  necessitates  receiving,  and  the  mind 
must  travel  and  gather,  that  it  may  communicate  and  grow. 
Wherever  there  is  vigorous  life  in  the  kindergarten  there 
will  be  classes  for  the  study  of  higher  things.  If  the  kinder- 
gartner  looks  upon  her  work  as  a  trade  she  will  try  to  do 
it  as  well  as  possible,  but  will  limit  her  horizon  to  its  tools; 
if  she  looks  upon  the  kindergarten  as  a  field  for  her  own 
development,  as  well  as  that  of  the  children,  she  learns  that 
only  as  she  enters  all  those  realms  to  which  the  kindergarten 
has  open  doors  can  she  begin  to  do  rightly  the  small  tasks 
of  her  daily  work.  No  one  can  be  a  truly  skillful  kin- 
dergartner  in  whom  latent  power  is  not  being  constantly 
awakened.  That  she  may  see  in  her  work  the  beginnings 
from  which  all  power  springs;  that  she  may  relate  its  prin- 
ciples to  those  which  rule  history,  literature,  science,  and 
art;  that  she  may  learn  something  of  its  universal  signifi- 
cance and  see  it  as  Froebel  conceived  it,  the  kindergartner 
must  know  more  than  any  school  can  give.  She  must  study 
always  and  study  the  best. 

In  the  hope  that  insight  and  ability  may  increase,  that 
the  child's  nature  and  needs  may  grow  clearer,  we  have  held 
weekly  meetings  for  conference  and  study.  These  have 
been  of  two  kinds — for  practical  improvement  and  for  men- 
tal growth.  The  classes  held  for  purposes  bearing  directly 
on  the  improvement  of  kindergarten  practice  have  been: 

(a.)     Program  Classes. 

(&.)     Classes  for  Illustrative  Drawing. 

(c. )     Classes  in  Songs  and  Games. 
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The  Program  Classes  have  been  for  experienced  princi- 
pals of  kindergartens,  for  less  experienced  principals,  and 
for  assistants. 

The  class  for  the  more  experienced  kindergartners  has 
met  on  alternate  Tuesdays,  mainly  for  conference  and  sug- 
gestion. Here  the  meeting  was  conducted  generally  by  one 
of  their  number;  she  made  suggestions  for  the  coming  two 
weeks,  stated  what  was  to  be  done  and  what  had  been  done, 
showed  by  what  method  she  would  endeavor  to  develop 
special  ideas,  told  and  called  on  others  to  tell  of  their  diffi- 
culties and  successes,  thus  making  possible  the  opportunity 
for  each  to  avail  herself  of  the  experiences  of  others,  as  well 
as  making  necessary  the  conscious  consideration  of  ways 
and  means,  purposes  and  results. 

The  general  class,  which  was  open  to  all,  met  weekly. 
Here  too,  there  was  discussion,  suggestion,  contribution  on 
the  part  of  all.  The  week's  work  just  ended  was  reported 
on,  the  children  and  their  doings  told  about,  the  influence 
in  the  home  illustrated,  and  much  original  work  from  home 
and  kindergarten  freely  shown.  There  was  exchange  of 
ideas,  differences  and  similarities  of  failures  and  successes 
were  related,  and  every  good  thing  found  was  here  passed 
on  to  all.  These  meetings  were  a  sort  of  exchange,  from 
which  everybody  got  all  returns. 

Then  followed  a  careful  consideration  of  the  general 
line  of  work  for  the  following  week,  suggestions  as  to  the 
methods  which  would  be  developing,  and  illustration  in  de- 
tail of  the  principles  governing  the  work.  In  these  meet- 
ings I  have  been  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Neill,  who  has  here, 
as  elsewhere,  rendered  most  valuable  service  in  conducting 
classes  for  teachers,  as  well  as  for  students;  but  for  her  help 
the  work  would  of  necessity  have  been  more  limited  in  its 
scope  and  variety. 

The  classes  for  illustrative  drawing,  which  many  of  the 
teachers  attended,  were  conducted  by  Miss  Cook,  a  graduate 
of  the  Normal  Art  School.  Blackboard  work  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  illustration  of  stories,  and  the  teachers 
have  felt  that  their  work  with  Miss  Cook  has  been  of  much 
benefit  to  them. 

The  class  in  songs  and  games  was  conducted  by  Miss 
Fairchild,  whose  ability  in  this  department  has  done  much 
to  make  the  songs  and  games  what  they  are.  No  detail  of 
the  kindergarten  work  is  by  itself  as  important  for  the  chil- 
dren as  this,  and  the  teachers  who  have  the  truest  conception 
of  these,  do  most  to  achieve  the  real  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  system. 
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The  classes  which  have  for  their  object  general  growth, 
have  during  the  past  two  years  studied  Froebel's  "Educa- 
tion of  Man,"  Miss  Blow's  "Symbolic  Education,"*  Dante's 
"  Purgatorio,"  and  a  number  of  Emerson's  Essays.f  The 
twofold  nature  of  these  classes  has  had  in  view  the  wid- 
ening of  the  teachers'  knowledge  of  educational  princi- 
ples and  the  better  acquaintance  with  Froebel's  ideas  of  the 
methods  and  subjects  of  instruction,  and  also  that  broad- 
ening of  thought  in  general  which  comes  with  a  study  of 
higher  literature  and  through  which  a  recognition  of  the 
universal  nature  of  the  principles  of  the  kindergarten  is 
made  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  work  already  mentioned,  the  kinder- 
gartners  invited  Professor  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, to  give  them  a  course  of  lectures  in  psychology. 
These  have  been  largely  and  enthusiastically  attended. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  all  the  phases  of  the  kinder- 
garten. I  can  but  mention  with  great  pleasure  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  our  kindergartners  are  holding  mothers'  meet- 
ings, which  are  sure,  in  time,  to  become  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  community.  The  visiting  of  families  by  the  teachers 
continues.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  might  in  this  line 
affiliate  ourselves  with  other  existing  organizations  for  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions  it  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  us  and  to  our  work. 

IV.    SOME  NEEDS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  to  remind  you  that,  while  we  rec- 
ognize the  generosity  which  has  characterized  the  provision 
made  for  the  kindergarten,  there  are  needs  which  hinder  us 
from  doing  the  best  possible  work. 

The  hindrances  are  such  as  might  perhaps  easily  be 
remedied;  the  more  serious  of  these  are  a  few  unsuitable 
and,  at  times,  overcrowded  rooms. 

Others  more  easily  remedied  pertain  to  school  furniture, 
especially  the  chairs,  which  in  many  cases  are  unsuited  to 
the  height  of  the  children,  and  therefore  detrimental  to  their 
bodily  and  mental  growth. 

*In  connection  with  this  the  classes  study  the  Fairy  Tales  and  Myths  indicated. 
tGoethe's  "  Pedagogic  Province,"  and  Wordsworth's  "Ode  to  Immortality"  were 
studied  with  program. 
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"THE   ROCK-A-BY  LADY   FROM   HUSH-A-BY  STREET." 

Drawn  by  E.  W.  Kemble  to  illustrate  Eugene  Field's  "Rock-a-by  Lady.' 


THE  ANNUAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESS  —WORK 

OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  SECTION  AT 

BUFFALO. 

THE  meetings  of  the  kindergarten  department  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  were  held 
on  the  afternoons  of  July  8  and  9,  in  the  mag- 
nificent Jewish  Temple  Beth  Zion,  which  rears  its 
spherical  dome  and  mosque-like  turrets  on  that 
world-famed  boulevard — Delaware  avenue.  The  local  com- 
mittee provided  choice  floral  decorations,  and  made  every 
arrangement  possible  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  those 
attending  the  sessions,  the  auditorium  itself  being  one  of 
the  choicest  in  the  city. 

As  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  Mrs.  M.  B.  J.  Wylie 
called  the  first  meeting  to  order,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Buf- 
falo kindergartners  extended  an  affectionate  welcome  to  all 
the  guests,  at  the  same  time  introducing  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, Miss  Amalie  Hofer.  Miss  Hofer  said  that  it  was  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  kindergarten  theory  to  make 
the  school  home-like.  It  was  evident  that  the  so-called 
kindergarten  spirit  had  crept  out  into  all  the  departments 
of  this  national  meeting,  so  far  as  the  Buffalo  people  were 
concerned.  Everyone  felt  at  home,  and  she  hoped  that  the 
kindergarten  department  would  do  itself  justice  in  being 
quite  informal  in  its  work,  not  because  the  members  knew 
each  other  so  well,  but  informal  because  they  wished  to 
know  each  other  better.  She  said:  "We  have  not  the  an- 
ticipation of  a  president's  address  this  year;  but  there  are 
a  few  points  in  connection  with  the  movement  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  kindergarten  idea,  which  it  may  be  sug- 
gestive to  make  here.  On  the  train  which  brought  us  to 
your  city  there  were  among  others,  kindergartners  and 
grade  teachers,  and  that  personage  which  makes  the  salary 
of  grade  teachers  possible,  viz. — the  president  of  a  school 
board.  He  asked  a  great  many  pertinent  questions  about 
the  kindergarten.  He  asked:  'Why  is  it  that  some  people 
oppose  it?  How  can  it  be  made  more  practical?  How  may 
it  be  made  more  lucid  to  members  of  school  boards,  and 
more  attractive  to  grade  teachers?'  After  hearing  these 
questions  it  came  to  the  view  of  those  of  us  who  had  been 
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faced  (just  as  each  one  of  you  is  faced  in  your  own  local 
kindergarten  agitation  with  such  questions)  that  the  kinder- 
garten work  is  no  different  from  any  other;  and  the  only 
reason  we  are  not  able  to  satisfy  people  is  because  we  are 
not  able  to  prove  the  economy,  the  political  economy,  of 
our  work.  The  suggestion  I  would  make  at  the  opening  of 
this  department  meeting  is  that  we  look  throughout  the 
meetings  for  those  points  which  will  help  us  make  a  short 
cut,  which  will  help  us  go  directly  to  the  kernel  of  the  work, 
and  so  possess  ourselves  of  this  kernel  that  we  can  pass  it 
on  to  the  first  man  or  the  first  woman  who  asks  for  infor- 
mation. I  want  to  thank  the  local  committee  for  their 
cordial  welcome  to  us  all,  which  I  heartily  appreciate,  and  I 
am  sure  you  all  join  with  me  in  that  appreciation." 

Miss  Sarah  Wiltse  was  then  introduced  as  the  first 
speaker.     We  quote  as  follows  from  her  paper  on 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STORY  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

"In  our  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  story  in  kinder- 
garten, I  beg  leave  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  story  is 
not  used  as  an  isolated  part  of  kindergarten  training,  al- 
though in  this  paper  I  shall  have  to  treat  it  as  if  the  kin- 
dergarten were  a  sort  of  story  mill.  Its  purpose,  however, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  the  same  as  any  one  study  in  the  later 
school  life;  not  the'imparting  of  facts  or  stimulation  of  fan- 
cies for  their  own  sake,  but  for  their  value  in  character 
building.  The  story  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  the  training  of  citizens  as 
such,  or  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  children  and 
adults  alike.  Educators  have  always  differed  and  may  al- 
ways differ,  about  the  kind  of  story  that  should  be  used,  just 
as  doctors  disagree  about  the  treatment  of  disease;  but  it  is 
a  blessed  relief  to  believe  that  none  of  us  can  do  our  will  in 
all  these  things  for  there  is  a  boundary  of  individualism  in 
the  soul  of  each  child  over  which  neither  we  nor  our  story 
can  pass.  When  I  hear  teachers  lament  that  attention  is  so 
difficult  to  keep,  I  often  give  devout  thanks  that  children 
are  thus  clad  in  the  very  armor  of  God  which  renders  them 
proof  against  some  of  our  assaults.  We  should  not  abate 
our  efforts  nor  wrap  ourselves  in  any  mantle  of  irresponsi- 
bility, but  having  done  our  duty  conscientiously  we  may 
rest  our  hearts  in  the  conviction  that  he  who  gives  the  in- 
crease has  made  some  provision  against  the  worst  mistakes 
even  of  Paul  and  Apollos.  But  for  this  saving  faith  I  might 
head  a  crusade  from  Buffalo  this  very  day  to  go  out  and  de- 
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stroy  half  the  story  writers  in  the  land,  if,  indeed,  I  did  not 
first  consider  the  motes  and  beams  in  my  own  eyes  and 
straightway  hang  myself.  I  am  optimistic,  however,  and 
believe  we  shall  find  the  Path  Beautiful  in  education,  through 
the  story,  if  we  turn  our  attention  in  future  to  the  children 
first  and  then  to  the  story.         *         *         *         * 

"  Froebel  emphasized  doing,  doing,  doing.  The  child 
must  grow  into  moral  manhood  very  much  as  he  grows  to 
the  physical  stature  of  a  man.  We  should  only  make  him 
ridiculous,  perhaps,  if  we  clothed  him  in  his  father's  dress 
suit  while  he  should  yet  wear  kilts,  but  who  can  estimate 
the  injury  done  a  child  by  boosting  him  up  the  tree  of 
knowledge  before  he  can  safely  stand  alone.        *         * 

"Take  the  myths,  for  instance,  that  fill  the  childish  heart 
with  terrors  more  or  less  definite.  In  his  admirable  book 
upon  the  psychology  of  fear  Professor  Mosso  says:  'The 
one  who  brings  up  a  child  represents  its  brain.  Every  ugly 
thing  told  to  the  child,  every  shock,  every  fright  given  him 
will  remain,  like  minute  splinters  in  the  flesh,  to  torture  him 
all  his  life  long.  Fear  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  emo- 
tions; its  manifestations  in  the  infant  are  studied  today  and 
compared  with  what  we  know  of  the  mind  of  primitive  man, 
and  physician  and  psychologist  alike  tell  the  mother  to  pro- 
tect her  child  from  all  unnecessary  fears  as  she  would  guard 
him  from  contagious  diseases.  Every  child  comes  into  the 
world  with  a  pack  of  inherited  fears  that  manifest  them- 
selves in  starts,  cries  and  shudders  that  are  a  constant  men- 
ace to  sleep  and  health.  Weak  and  inefficient  parents  have 
always  used  these  fears  to  supplement  their  authority,  and 
few  even  among  the  educated,  but  must  plead  guilty  to 
some  cruelty  in  the  use  of  fears  in  family  government.  One 
can  have  some  patience  with  an  overworked,  ignorant 
mother  who  gets  obedience  from  her  children  by  threats  of 
the  bogy-man,  or  the  police,  but  what  can  be  said  in  defense 
of  a  kindergartner  who  tells  the  story  of  "  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  "  to  any  child  as  a  help  in  its  training  to  obedience? 
I  have  heard  it  defended  because  students  of  mythology 
have  settled  its  place  in  literature  as  a  sun  myth,  but  why 
it  is  any  less  harmful  on  that  account  is  not  clear  to  my 
m  inn.  * 

"Let  us  see,  however,  of  what  use  it  is  in  enforcing  the 
moral  law  of  obedience  to  parents.  I  have  found  children 
of  ten  years  liking  it  because  of  the  red  cloak  and  hood  of 
the  fair-haired  girl.  Others  like  the  final  rescue  of  the  girl, 
and  seem  to  forget  the  grandmother.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  of  the  value  attributed  to  it  by  adults.   *  * 
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"There  is  a  safe  rule  of  judgment  about  any  story,  ancient 
or  modern:  If  it  contains  anything  calculated  to  induce  fear 
in  a  little  child  do  not  use  it.  Even  if  fear  is  good  for  ex- 
ceptionally sluggish  children,  like  whipping  and  hell  fire 
(which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit),  the  majority  of  mod- 
ern, and  especially  city  bred  children,  have  nerves  too  highly 
sensitized  for  such  severe  tonics.         *         *         *         * 

"  I  know  some  will  say:  '  But  the  children  dote  on  blood- 
curdling stories  and  love  to  shiver!'  True,  but  so  far  they 
are  perverted  in  taste,  and  unhealthy  in  imagination,  and  no 
more  to  be  indulged  than  an  acquired  taste  for  alum,  qui- 
nine and  soda,  such  as  recent  studies  of  children's  appetites 
show  some  of  them  to  possess.  It  is  without  doubt  true 
that  fear  in  some  degree  is  needful  to  mental  growth,  but 
we  need  not  attempt  to  supplement  Providence  in  a  distri- 
bution of  fears  sown  broadcast  into  the  lives  of  children, 
whom  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  protect  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  mistakes  of  our  honored  progenitors.  Wisdom  may 
have  begun  with  them,  but  I  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  be- 
lieve it  died  with  the  last  myth-maker,  any  more  than  it  is 
best  preserved  by  the  savages  of  darkest  Africa." 

Miss  Frances  Newton,  of  Chautauqua  fame,  continued 
the  discussion  of  the  true  function  of  the  story,  making  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the  story- 
teller, who  should  consciously  interpret  the  higher  life  of 
man  through  this  ever-attractive  method.  Amusement  of 
children  was  not  the  chief  end  of  story  telling,  nor  either 
instruction,  but  rather  the  awakening  of  the  child  to  truer 
insights  and  inciting  him  to  nobler  deeds. 

child  study  for  fathers  and  mothers,  by  m.  v.  o'shea. 

(abstract.) 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  age  maybe  said 
to  be  a  high  regard  for  the  methods  of  inquiry  and  the  re- 
sults of  inductive  science.  The  method  which  at  its  birth 
was  applied  only  to  the  study  of  inorganic  things  was 
gradually  extended  into  the  realms  of  life,  the  processes 
and  experiences  in  the  earlier  life  history  of  the. world,  and 
finally  to  the  study  of  the  human  spirit,  the  newest  term  for 
this  recent  interest  being  child  study.  We  are  eager  to 
know  how  the  individual  human  organism,  mind  and  soul 
originates  and  develops.  A  science  which  should  establish 
such  knowledge  would  be  so  great  a  boon  to  humanity  that 
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every  laborer  who  gives  promise  of  usefulness  in  that  field 
is  welcome. 

Child  study  is  now  passing  through  an  era  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  gathering  of  more  or  less  isolated  facts.  All 
branches  of  science  have  had  similar  experiences,  though 
most  have  had  their  practical  side,  while  still  in  the  induct- 
ive period  The  science  of  child  study  is  still  too  young  to 
have  accomplished  anything  toward  making  the  home  hap- 
pier or  its  training  more  efficient. 

If  the  parent's  duty  be  conceived  of  as  solely  to  provide 
in  the  largest  measure  possible  for  his  child's  future  welfare, 
physical  and  spiritual,  we  see  a  necessity  for  endeavoring  to 
find  out  how  this  end  may  be  attained  in  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  hope  of  realizing  this  aim 
some  parents  are  attempting  to  study  their  children  by  the 
inductive  method.  It  is  thought  that  careful  observations 
on  the  developing  life  of  the  child  will  aid  the  parent  in 
comprehending  the  nature  of  his  charge,  and  it  is  also 
thought  that  the  cooperation  of  parents  is  necessary  to  the 
elaboration  of  a  science  of  child  study. 

Are  the  parental  and  scientific  attitudes  of  mind  incom- 
patible? Whatever  other  relations  should  exist,  there  must 
always  be  deepest  sympathy  and  affection.  Above  all,  the 
parent  must  be  a  moral  guide.  He  must  bear  infinite  love 
and  claim  sincere  affection  in  return.  Affection  gives  pa- 
tience, courage  and  insight,  makes  instinct  more  true  and 
certain.  Will  continual  watching  with  a  scientific  eye  for 
subtle  signs  of  expression,  to  be  recorded  without  feeling  or 
attempt  to  interpret,  be  congenial  to  the  growth  of  uncon- 
strained affection  between  observer  and  observed? 

If  it  is  true  that  in  the  home  scientific  methods  are  not 
suited  to  nourish  parental  affection,  thoughtful  parents  will 
doubtless  discover  it.  Though  the  parent's  observations 
may  be  of  use  in  building  up  a  science  of  childhood,  is  it 
not  his  first  duty  to  train  his  individual  child?  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  in  most  cases  where  observations  are  most 
beneficial  they  are  made  primarily  for  the  good  of  the  child, 
not  for  the  promotion  of  science.  And  this  seems  to  be 
the  natural  and  appropriate  vocation  for  the  parent  —  to  ob- 
serve for  the  sake  of  interpretation  that  he  may  have  greater 
wisdom  in  directing  the  individual  child.  He  must  seek 
knowledge  that  will  aid  him  to  comprehend  clearly  how 
childhood  develops  normally,  and  ready  skill  in  applying 
such  knowledge  to  the  upbuilding  of  his  own  child.  He  is 
not  concerned  with  imitation,  but  with  the  vital  things  that 
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will  enable  him  to  judge  wisely  in  special  cases.  How  shall 
parents  best  become  familiar  with  the  large  and  vital  facts 
of  childhood?  Parents'  clubs  and  round  tables  are  being 
formed  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  where  the  latest  contribu- 
tions of  specialists  may  be  considered  and  the  parents'  prob- 
lems presented.  Here  the  parent  may  learn  what  science 
has  to  say  of  nourishment,  its  physical,  mental  and  moral 
significance;  of  fatigue,  its  prevalence,  effects,  causes,  signs, 
remedies;  periods  of  rapidand  retarded  growth;  adolescence; 
defective  senses  — the  mental  and  moral  limitations  they 
impose— means  of  detecting  and  remedies;  the  meaning  of 
play;  the  parallel  development  of  race  and  child;  children's 
expression  through  language  and  art;  their  interests. 

Another  phase  of  study  at  these  round  tables  is  that  of 
modern  educational  principles.  There  must  be  sympathy 
and  cooperation  between  home  and  school,  parent  and 
teacher.  The  parent  should  not  wait  for  the  teacher  to  take 
the  initiative.  It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  the  parent  to 
seek  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  to  know  what  the  teacher  does 
and  why,  that  he  may  be  a  source  of  comfort,  not  a  cynical 
critic.  Parents  should  preserve  a  record  of  facts  in  the 
child's  life  which  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  him  later; 
for  example,  diseases  that  may  have  overtaken  him  in  child- 
hood, their  after  effects;  outcropping  of  ancestral  traits;  ab- 
sorbing interests;  leading  traits  of  character,  etc.  The  labor 
of  the  majority  of  us  is  not  needed  to  establish  a  science  of 
child  study.     That  may  safely  be  left  to  the  Preyers. 

parents'  study  classes,  by  anna  k.  eggleston. 

"Would  you  recall  everyone  to  his  highest  duties,  begin 
with  the  mothers,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  change 
you  will  effect,"  says  Rousseau. 

There  is  no  greater  problem  in  the  educational  world 
today  than  this  one,  how  best  to  effect  such  a  union  between 
the  parents  and  teachers  as  shall  result  in  the  intelligent, 
sympathetic,  and  harmonious  management  of  children  at 
home  and  in  school.  To  kindergartners  is  due  the  honor 
of  having  taken  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  and  is  it  not 
true  that  the  closer  their  methods  are  studied  the  more  con- 
vincing are  the  proofs  that  the  path  which  they  have  opened 
is  the  correct  one?  They  have  not  been  perplexed  about 
scientific  products,  but  have  cautiously  gleaned  the  simple 
truths  that  were  easily  comprehended  from  every  day's  ex- 
periences. In  the  kindergarten  there  has  been  less  talk  of 
the   "pedagogical    phantom,   the    child,"   and    more    about 
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Harriet,  James,  and  Lucy.  Here  we  find  the  workers  whom 
Professor  O'Shea  so  aptly  classifies  as  the  "ones  who  are 
responsible  for  making  things  go,  and  are  concerned  with 
facts  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  use  them  to  some  definite, 
immediately  useful  end." 

Professor  O'Shea's  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  sci- 
entific fact  gatherers,  and  that  of  the  practical  people,  must 
help  to  clear  away  a  good  deal  of  fog  for  many  students  of 
child  study,  and  at  the  same  time  give  cheer  to  a  multitude 
of  trainers  of  children,  who  will  be  better  able  to  see  the 
true  value  of  their  work.  While  scientific  problems  are  be- 
ing discussed  children  are  growing,  and  if  teachers  and  par- 
ents are  to  have  as  their  chief  motive  the  gathering  of  valu- 
able facts  for  science,  there  will  be,  doubtless,  added  to  the 
old  story  many  illustrations  of  the  little  foundling  who  dies 
upon  the  street,  while  two  philanthropic  persons  stood  over 
him  trying  to  decide  which  of  the  several  institutions  was 
best  fitted  to  lead  this  little  being  from  babyhood  to  manhood. 
We  have  but  to  look  back  upon  the  beautiful  mothers,  who 
in  their  simple  ways  have  with  great  wisdom  reared  their 
children,  but  who  have  not  the  ability  to  state  the  first  ele- 
ments of  the  so-called  science  to  prove  that  the  most  power- 
ful parental  influence  is  not  dependent  upon  the  parent's 
knowledge  of  scientific  facts.  Yet  who  shall  say  the  "spon- 
taneous action"  which  Professor  O'Shea  commends  has  not 
a  scientific  basis? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  too  much  detail  of  outline  and 
classification  is  apt  to  render  a  parent  insensible  to  the 
greatest  need  of  the  present  moment,  and  possibly  at  the 
time  when  his  statistics  have  given  him  a  theory  for  action, 
the  child  may  have  outgrown  the  condition  upon  which  the 
theory  is  founded. 

With  parents  and  teachers  there  is  danger  of  an  enthu- 
siasm tor  proving  all  theories  and  establishing  new  ones  that 
will  make  their  work  too  intellectual  and  not  sympathetic 
enough.  One  may  solve  mathematical  problems  for  the 
delights  of  intellectual  exercise,  but  the  student  of  human 
life  must  have  a  deeper  interest  than  intellectual  recreation 
if  he  would  effectually  solve  its  problems. 

There  is  danger  in  this  child  study  work  in  thinking 
conclusions  are  reached,  when  the  evidence  would  be 
deemed  very  slight  by  thorough  students.  Workers  are 
here  whose  thumbs  are  pulling  out  what  they  deem  to  be 
educational  plums,  and,  inflated  with  pride,  the  superficial 
investigator  flings  out  his  banner,  proclaiming  the  greatness 
of  his  achievements  for  the  cause  of  science. 
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It  surely  cannot  be  wise  to  enlist  amateurs  to  bring  into 
the  fields  lumber  which  the  Preyers  must  clear  away  before 
they  can  get  at  the  facts. 

Professor  O'Shea  has  truly  said  that  fathers  and  mothers 
should  know  the  vital  facts  of  child  development,  and  these 
great  vital  facts  are  always  simple  enough  to  be  compre- 
hended by  those  who  need  to  use  them.  Experience  is  the 
best  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  a  simple 
intelligent  putting  of  these  experiences  by  teachers  and 
parents  must  lead  to  a  comprehension  of  them. 

In  large  city  schools  it  is  impossible  for  teachers  to 
make  personal  visits  to  all  homes,  but  may  not  the  plan  of 
the  kindergarten,  of  establishing  mothers'  meetings,  be  in- 
troduced throughout  the  primary  and  secondary  schools? 
For  instance,  one  afternoon  in  each  month  the  teacher 
might  send  out  invitations  to  mothers  to  meet  in  the  school- 
room and  an  hour  be  devoted  to  informal  talk  by  the 
teacher  upon  matters  pertaining  to  school  life,  and  parents 
be  urged  to  give  that  information  which  would  lead  the 
teacher  to  know  of  the  home  life  of  her  pupils.  Plans  for 
instructing  and  managing  children  might  be  explained  and 
parents  invited  to  discuss  them  and  bring  to  the  teacher's 
aid  anything  from  the  child's  standpoint.  Statements  made 
by  children  at  home  about  the  school  affairs  would  be  in- 
valuable to  teachers,  but  too  often  they  must  work  blindly 
because  there  is  no  cooperation  with  parents. 

It  is  very  evident  that  teachers  must  possess  great  tact 
and  wisdom  in  order  to  lead  these  meetings  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  out  the  great  vital  principles,  and  at  the  same 
time  establish  between  themselves  and  each  parent  a  bond 
of  sympathy,  so  that  conferences  regarding  the  welfare  of 
individual  children  shall  be  as  sacred  and  as  tender  as  those 
ought  to  be  which  exist  between  the  father  and  mother  of  a 
child.  . 

After  the  discussion  of  the  general  or  special  topic  the 
remainder  of  the  time  might  be  given  to  mothers  who  wish 
to  have  private  conferences  with  the  teacher  Why  may 
not  this  be  a  practical  feature  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  as  it  is  of  kindergartens?  Year  by  year  the  work 
may  become  more  specialized  as  the  conditions  permit. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  and  hope  of  the  child-study  move- 
ment of  New  York  that  the  flag  which  now  waves  over  the 
pupils  and  teachers  of  our  state  may  yet  float  out  at  least 
once  each  month  from  every  union  and  district  school,  over 
parents  and  teachers  assembled  there  to  study  child-life 
and  its  needs. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  evidences  of  the  way  in  which 
the  best  efforts  of  schools  are  thwarted  through  the  igno- 
rance and  distrust  of  parents.  It  is  also  true  that  teachers 
often  conceive  false  notions  of  affairs  caused  by  misconcep- 
tions regarding  parents'  motives.  One  may  well  wonder 
how  these  little  beings  escape  with  any  original  elements  of 
life,  save  possibly  that  of  original  sin,  since  they  are  so 
often  held  by  the  right  hand  at  school  and  the  wrong  one 
at  home,  or  vice  versa,  and  pulled  in  opposite  directions; 
but  it  usually  happens  that  they  slip  out  from  the  grasp  of 
each  and  limp  out  into  the  world  carrying  the  scars  of  early 
training. 

There  is  a  subtle  sense  in  which  one  may  learn  to  live 
with  children:  hear  what  they  say  when  they  do  not  speak, 
interpret  their  acts,  their  plays,  and  be  a  true  companion  to 
them.  While  every  mother  ought  to  live  after  this  manner 
with  her  children,  only  a  few  know  their  children  in  this 
way.  Consequently  many  children  live  alone,  and  a  mother 
loses  her  first  hold  upon  this  life  which  is  part  of  hers,  and 
so  near,  yet  into  which  she  has  no  power  to  enter.  Noth- 
ing is  more  pitiful  than  the  fact  that  so  many  mothers  live 
and  die  perfect  strangers  to  the  real,  inner  life  of  their  own 
children. 

Kenneth  Grahame,  in  the  "Golden  Age,"  when  speak- 
ing of  parents  and  guardians,  whom  he  calls  Olympians, 
from  the  child's  point  of  view,  says:  "This  strange  anaemic 
order  of  beings  was  farther  removed  from  us  in  fact  than 
the  kindly  beasts  who  share  our  natural  existence  in  the 
sun.  This  estrangement  was  fortified  by  the  abiding  sense 
of  injustice,  arising  from  the  refusal  of  the  Olympians  ever 
to  defend,  retract,  or  admit  themselves  in  the  wrong,  or  to 
accept  similar  concessions  on  our  part.  For  instance,  when 
I  flung  the  cat  out  of  the  upper-story  window,  though  I  did 
it  from  no  ill  feeling,  and  did  not  hurt  the  cat,  I  was  ready 
after  a  moment's  reflection  to  own  I  was  wrong,  as  a  gentle- 
man should,  but  was  the  matter  allowed  to  end  there?  I 
trow  not." 

Though,  as  Professor  O'Shea  has  said,  "The  majority  of 
us  are  not  needed  to  rear  a  science  of  child  study,"  yet  it  is 
the  majority  that  must  do  the  important  part  for  which  the 
science  is  being  reared.  Teachers  must  be  leaders  in  this 
movement  among  parents,  and  oft  times  must  give  arbitra- 
rily, though  kindly,  simple  directions  for  those  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  ability  to  solve  these  problems  for 
themselves.     The    strong,    emotional    nature    of    many    a 
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mother  blinds  her  to  the  true  condition  of  her  child.  She 
cannot  believe  that  her  boy  is  not  truthful,  and  if  he  does 
wrong  she  is  sure  he  is  led  astray  by  others.  Oft  times  as 
teachers  we  grow  impatient  at  this  seemingly  false  pride. 
The  wisdom  of  breaking  down  a  faith  which  has  been  pow- 
erful in  keeping  the  tempted  in  the  right  path  is  to  be  seri- 
ously questioned.  Men  have  said,  I  never  could  lie  to  my 
mother  because  she  always  trusted  me.  Faith  in  the  good 
intentions  of  others  is  a  powerful  element  jn  establishing 
acts  of  goodness.  There  is  very  little  that  is  truly  noble 
left,  when  one  does  not  try  to  raise  the  belief  of  goodness 
which  a  mother  has  in  her  child. 

In  these  gatherings  of  parents  for  the  study  of  their  own 
children  there  must  ever  arise  the  question,  What  are  the 
needs  of  the  children  who  are  not  represented  here  by  par- 
ents, and  what  can  we  do  for  them?  For  it  is  not  wise  to 
permit  the  weeds  to  grow  just  outside  the  home  garden. 
The  day  may  come  when  the  weeds  may  strangle  the  culti- 
vated flowers,  and  besides,  a  study  of  one's  own  children 
awakens  a  love  less  selfish  which  has  power  to  reach  out  to 
those  of  other  households.  And  so,  after  all,  it  is  the  little 
child  that  is  leading,  and  the  stately  array  following  are  the 
parent,  teacher,  minister,  biologist,  psychologist,  and  econ- 
omist. 

THE    CHILDREN    OF    OUR    CITIES,  BY    MARY    E.  MCDOWELL. 

Sam  Jones,  that  unique  preacher,  who  is  very  often 
slangy  and  seems  to  us  often  very  irreverent,  says  some 
sweet  things  once  in  awhile.  He  said  one  day  in  his  drawl- 
ing manner:  "I  don't  know  anything  about  theology  or 
botany,  but  I  do  love  God  and  flowers."  And  so  when  I 
come  to  talk  about  the  children  of  the  great  cities  I  have  to 
confess  that  I  know  very  little  about  pedagogy,  I  know 
nothing  about  civics,  but  I  do  love  my  city  and  I  do  love 
children,  and  I  believe  that  every  kindergartner  who  stays 
in  the  kindergarten  business  can  say  these  two  things. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  densely  crowded  parts  of  our 
cities,  those  who  have  known  the  little  foreigners  in  our 
midst,  those  who  have  known  the  poor  in  their  poverty  are 
able  to  answer  those  who  say  to  us,  "Well,  but  in  the  days 
of  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  you  know  poverty  developed  char- 
acter." That  is  true,  we  answer,  but  they  didn't  know  the 
poverty  of  our  cities.  It  was  not  the  poverty  that  made  the 
Garfields  and  the  Lincolns.  Their  poverty  was  out  in  the 
country  with  the  flowers  and  the  growing  things,  the  stars  and 
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the  birds;  they  had  the  poverty  that  was  healthful  poverty. 
The  children  we  know  do  not  have  that  kind;  it  is  not  the 
poverty  that  helps  toward  self-discipline  and  growth.  It  is 
the  poverty  that  warps;  it  is  the  poverty  that  cramps;  it  is 
the  poverty  that  starves  the  spirit  of  the  child.  We  who 
have  lived  with  these  children  know  its  stunting  power. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  he  is  about  to  write  the  history 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  deeds  also  of  the  barbarians.  The 
Greeks  dubbed  all  who  came  from  a  foreign  country  as  bar- 
barians. Today  we  find  among  us  the  same  provincial 
spirit.  You  cannot  talk  to  American  people  who  do  not 
live  near  the  foreign  populations  without  finding  that  spirit. 
A  cultivated  fady  wrote  to  me  the  other  day:  "1  am  so  glad 
to  help  you,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  care  nothing  for 
the  foreigners.  I  want  to  help  our  own  people."  And  I 
ask  you,  who  are  our  own  people?  Who  are  they?  Who 
was  your  grandfather  and  my  grandfather?  I  think  they 
were  foreigners.  I  am  glad  somebody  put  up  with  them. 
I  am  glad  somebody  endured  them.  I  am  glad  somebody 
allowed  them  to  come  into  good  society  and  get  a  chance 
in  America.  I  am  glad  that  they  had  schools.  I  am  glad 
that  they  had  chances  in  this  country  of  the  free.  I  am  liv- 
ing among  foreigners;  I  know  them.  I  believe  in  the  possi- 
bilities that  lie  latent  in  these  foreign  children. 

A  very  clever  woman  in  Chicago  said,  speaking  of  the 
foreigners:  "I  think  that  in  the  ideals  of  every  nation  we 
find  their  highest  characteristic."  You  will  find,  if  you 
study  the  question  at  all,  that  the  Bohemians  are  religious 
people  with  a  zeal  for  religion.  The  other  day  a  Roman 
Catholic  Bohemian  showed  to  a  friend  of  mine  a  little  pic- 
ture of  John  Huss  that  he  loved  simply  because  he  was  a 
Bohemian  and  because  he  had  religious  zeal.  He  made  no 
distinction.  The  Poles  have  the  instinct  for  patriotism  that 
has  never  been  satisfied.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  when  I 
hear  them  sing  their  patriotic  song  which  is  so  full  of  pathos 
and  tragedy,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  if  we  can  get  hold 
of  the  Polish  children  we  can  get  that  love  of  country 
planted  here  —  indeed,  it  is  already  planted  here,  and  be- 
cause they  love  to  talk  about  Poland  is  no  reason  why  they 
do  not  love  our  country.  This  last  winter  the  Polish  peo- 
ple started  an  educational  movement;  sent  to  the  old  coun- 
try for  two  lecturers,  and  almost  the  first  request  they 
made  of  these  old  country  lecturers  was,  "We  want  lectures 
on  American  history,  particularly  constitutional  history." 
These  are  the  Polish  people  who,  I  believe,  if  led  by  Amer- 
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icans  who  love  America  in  the  broadest  sense,  will  transfer 
their  love  of  the  old  country  to  this,  their  new  country. 
Then  there  are  the  Italians.  A  lady  said  to  me  the  other 
day  she  wouldn't  visit  the  Italians  for  anything;  they  might 
at  any  moment  draw  a  knife  on  her  and  take  her  life.  I 
have  lived  among  the  Italians  and  I  have  never  been 
stabbed.  I  have  found  there  an  affection  and  an  apprecia- 
tion and  a  love  of  beauty  that  I  have  hardly  found  among 
American  children.  I  have  now  before  my  mind  a  picture 
of  a  little  Italian  girl  in  my  kindergarten  that  I  at  one  time 
had  at  Hull  House.  The  walls  were  hung  with  the  best 
pictures.  There  was  a  little  study  by  Millet  of  a  father  and 
a  mother  teaching  the  baby  how  to  walk.  I  was  telling  a 
story  to  the  kindergarten,  and  I  am  afraid  it  did  not  have 
Miss  Wiltse's  spirit,  for  this  young  Italian  would  not  listen, 
and  after  a  while  I  heard,  right  in  the  midst  of  my  story,  a 
little  Italian  voice  saying:  "Papa  say,  'Go,  Baby';  mamma 
say,  'Come,  Baby!'"  We  all  turned  and  looked  at  little  Marie. 
She  was  gazing  intently  at  the  picture,  showing  that  she 
had  instinctively  caught  its  spirit.  I  am  sure  Millet  would 
be  glad  to  know  that  a  child  entered  into  the  heart  of  his 
picture.  She  did  not  stop  at  its  technique.  So  I  believe 
that  among  the  foreigners  we  have  all  this  potentiality,  this 
possibility  for  patriotism,  this  possibility  for  religion,  this 
possibility  for  art,  for  music,  for  poetry. 

In  talking  with  a  Bohemian  woman  who  lives  in  Chicago, 
which  is  the  third  largest  Bohemian  city  in  the  world,  she 
said:  "Do  you  know  how  I  used  to  go  to  school  in  Bohe- 
mia? Do  you  know  how  our  Bohemian  children  go  knee- 
deep  through  the  grass  and  the  corn  flowers  and  the  pop- 
pies? Why,  I  used  to  start  very  early  so  I  could  pick  all 
the  flowers  I  wanted."  Those  same  little  Bohemian  chil- 
dren in  our  city  go  to  school  without  seeing  trees  or  grasses 
or  dandelions.  Their  only  playhouse  is  the  garbage  box, 
the  alley,  the  street.  There  are  no  playgrounds  in  our  great 
city  for  the  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  children, — far 
from  the  parks,  far  from  the  lake  shore,  far  from  the 
boulevards. 

In  Chicago  we  have  one  hundred  thousand  children  liv- 
ing in  eight  wards  that  have  all  these  advantages  —  the 
parks,  the  boulevards,  our  beautiful  lake,  that  wonderful 
and  elaborate  set  of  boulevards  that  our  park  commissioners 
are  not  content  with,  but  are  ever  planning  more.  We  have 
heard  of  no  plans  yet  for  playgrounds,  no  plans  for  squares 
such  as  they  have  in  Paris,  such  as  they  have  in  Berlin,  such 
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as  they  have  in  London.  To  be  sure,  London  has  just 
wakened  up  to  the  fact  that  her  children  have  had  no 
breathing  places,  no  playgrounds.  Fortunately  for  London 
the  good  people  of  long  ago  were  buried  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  and  around  the  church  there  is  the  old  graveyard, 
and  the  blessed  angels  must  look  down  with  pleasure  at  the 
playgrounds  that  are  made  out  of  the  old  graveyards.  I'm 
sure  I  do  not  know  whether  the  kindergartners  have  the 
feeling  of  patriotism  so  strong  that  they  would  say:  "Bury 
us  in  the  middle  of  town  if  in  that  way  we  can  give  some 
ground  to  the  children." 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  pessimistic  and  I  must  say  this 
morning  when  I  went  in  search  of  a  neglected  portion  of 
Buffalo — because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  test  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Buffalo  is  Delaware  avenue,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
test  of  culture  is  up  here  where  we  have  such  beautiful 
churches  and  music  halls,  which  to  be  sure  belong  to  all  the 
people  and  yet  are  so  often  far  from  most  of  the  people — 
so  this  morning  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  civilized  Buffalo 
was.  I  went  to  the  settlements,  the  two  settlements  here. 
As  I  live  in  one  in  Chicago,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see 
where  the  settlements  were  here.  I  found  no  slums  any- 
where near  these  settlements — not  that  I  do  not  think  they 
are  well  placed.  I  found  them  not  near  great  tenement 
houses.  I  found  cottage  houses,  little  yards  in  front,  little 
gardens  in  the  rear,  vines  running  up  over  the  houses,  but  I 
began  to  inquire  and  I  could  not  find  that  there  was  but  one 
spot,  only  one  spot  in  Buffalo  where  people  said  there  were 
very  disagreeable  tenement  houses,  overcrowded,  with  bad 
sanitary  condition.  I  did  not  find  the  dirty  streets  or  the 
dirty  alleys  here  that  we  are  used  to.  So  I  must  conclude 
that  whether  you  are  very  civilized  or  not,  you  'are  very 
nearly  very  civilized. 

The  test  of  civilization  in  any  city  is  not  what  you  do 
for  the  few,  for  the  hundred  thousand  children,  but  what  is 
doing  for  the  two  or  four  hundred  thousand.  Chicago  has 
four  hundred  thousand  children,  and  more,  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  I  say  one  hundred  thousand  live  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions;  one  hundred  thousand  perhaps 
are  scattered  about  on  the  edges  of  the  city;  then  in  the 
center  of  the  city  are  the  two  hundred  thousand.  Now  I 
know  what  it  seems  to  these  people  to  get  to  a  park.  There 
are  at  least  five  children  in  every  family,  nearly  always 
seven  or  eight,  nine,  ten,  more.  It  takes  five  cents  for  two 
children,  it  takes  clean  clothes,  it  takes  time  to  get  them 
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ready,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  forethought,  it  takes  a  trans- 
ferring from  one  car  to  another,  and  often  costs  two  fares 
in  our  great  cities.  Is  it  fair  that  the  hundred  thousand 
children  should  have  the  parks  and  the  bouleyards  and  the 
lake  shore,  and  the  summer  vacation?  Some  say  to' me: 
"Oh,  but  you  have  a  great  many  excursions  for  children 
into  the  country;  you  have  picnics  for  children;  you  have 
kindergartens,  and  ail  that."  Yes,  so  we  do;  but  that  is  not 
enough.  Only  a  handful  of  children,  and  those  generally 
the  strongest,  who  need  it  least,  get  into  the  country  on  an 
excursion,  go  out  to  the  parks,  and  it  is  the  weaker  children 
we  are  to  look  after. 

Froebel  says  that  the  kindergarten  is  to  prepare  chil- 
dren for  citizenship,  here  and  hereafter.  These  children 
with  whom  we  are  dealing  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  primary 
departments  are  the  future  citizens.  What  is  the  value  of 
these  children  to  our  city,  to  our  state?  In  the  time  of 
slavery  a  little  black  child  was  very  precious  to  its  master 
because  it  had  a  money  value.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  so 
materialistic  that  we  wish  to  tack  a  money  value  onto  our 
children  before  we  see  what  it  means  to  care  for  them,  and 
yet  we  must  in  some  way  make  it  tangible  to  the  people 
who  will  not  see  beneath  things;  we  must  make  them  see 
how  valuable  to  the  commonwealth  these  little  children, 
these  little  foreign  children,  are— the  little  children  that  are 
being  reared  in  poverty. 

Think  of  a  boy  being  cramped!  Think  of  cramping  an 
acorn  in  a  flower  pot  and  expecting  it  to  grow  up  into  an 
oak  and  not  burst  something!  I  believe  that  every  boy 
should  have  about  two  acres  of  land  together  with  other 
boys.  I  sit  at  the  window  in  our  settlement  and  I  look  out 
at  the  playground  where  the  boys  play.  They  actually  do 
not  know  how  to  play.  They  seem  out  of  place.  They 
have  been  sent  to  work  too  early;  the  work  has  been  irreg- 
ular; the  school  has  been  very  irregular;  so  much  so  that 
many  of  them  cannot  read  and  cannot  write,  and  cannot 
stick  to  anything. 

Now,  what  has  the  kindergartner  to  do  with  all  this? 
She  can't  vote;  she  can't  be  mayor;  no,  but  she  has  a  great 
deal  of  power.  Let  me  tell  you  what  one  kindergartner  did 
in  Chicago.  She  can't  vote;  she  hasn't  any  special  or  great 
influence;  she  has  no  political  influence  at  all;  but  she 
watched  the  children  last  summer  and  she  saw  how  almost 
barbaric  they  grew  before  the  autumn,  without  anything  to 
restrain  them  through  the  summer,  and  she  said,  with  some 
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others,  "We  must  not  let  this  go  on.  We  must  try  to  have 
some  vacation  work  for  the  children  next  summer."  So 
she  sent  to  New  York  and  to  Boston  for  all  the  facts  that 
she  could  get  about  vacation  schools.  She  found  that  they 
had  been  carried  on  there  successfully;  the  children  had 
come  voluntarily  to  them;  that  the  school  board  had  loaned 
the  schoolrooms  and  that  money  had  been  given,  and  that 
thousands  of  children  had  come  to  the  public  schools  in 
New  York  for  a  half  day  in  the  morning  during  the  sum- 
mer. So  she  went  before  a  committee  of  the  civic  federa- 
tion in  Chicago.  She  told  about  this,  very  simply.  She 
put  the  need  which  grew  out  of  her  own  experience.  She 
told  the  fa^?ts;  and  today  we  have  one  vacation  school  in 
Chicago  which  is  going  to  be  run  this  summer  to  prove  the 
need  of  such  a  thing. 

Why  can't  every  kindergartner  keep  watch  of  the  needs 
of  the  community  where  her  kindergarten  is?  She  gets 
very  near  the  people,  she  gets  near  the  pulse  that  the  poli- 
ticians are  always  trying  their  best  to  put  their  finger  on. 
A  lady  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "Why,  you  people  in  the 
settlement  live  nearer  the  vote  than  anybody  else,"  as  if  that 
were  something  wonderful!  (She  was  the  daughter-in-law 
of  a  great  politician.)  So  while  you  need  not  worry  about 
living  near  to  the  vote  perhaps,  you  can  feel  that  you  live 
near  to  the  pulse  of  the  people.  You  know  their  needs; 
don't  keep  still  about  them,  but  just  be  an  awakening  force 
in  the  community  and  tell  what  you  see  and  hear  from  time 
to  time  wherever  you  go.  Go  before  our  women's  clubs; 
go  before  your  civic  societies,  if  need  be;  or,  if  you  are  not 
a  speaker  and  do  not  like  to  do  that,  go  to  one  individual 
and  put  the  need,  with  all  your  heart  in  it;  give  your  mes- 
sage, and  if  it  has  grown  out  of  your  experience  it  will  tell, 
and  something  will  be  done  in  your  city.  Study  the  ques- 
tions that  you  see  of  needs  about  you.  If  there  is  a  bad 
tenement  house,  know  about  it;  if  there  is  bad  sanitation, 
know  about  it;  if  there  are  narrow,  dirty,  cramped  streets, 
know  about  them,  and  consider  them  all  questions  that  you 
are  involved  in,  problems  that  you  must  stir  up  the  other 
half  of  the  city  to  look  after. 

The  kindergartner  must  be  a  mediator;  she  must  be  an 
awakener  of  thought  in  the  community;  she  must  be  an  in- 
terpreter to  the  other  half  that  do  not  know  how  the  fami- 
lies of  the  free  kindergarten  communities  live.  Suggest 
playgrounds  for  children,  if  they  have  none;  suggest  vaca- 
tion schools  for  the  summer;  suggest  singing  choruses  for 
Vol.  9-3 
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the  children.  I  think  we  ought  to  try  more  and  more  to 
get  the  children  to  sing  together,  even  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  train  them  as  we  would  like.  Get  everybody  to 
sing.  If  people  would  sing  more  they  wouldn't  swear  so 
much. 

Let  every  kindergartner  be  larger  than  a  kindergartner; 
let  her  try  to  make,  as  Froebel  said,  all  mankind  love  all 
mankind,  so  that  Christ  may  be  truly  interpreted  to  the 
world. 

COMMENTS    BY    EARL    BARNES. 

In  using  the  kindergarten  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  children  in  cities,  there  are  three  great  difficulties  that 
confront  a  thoughtful  man  and  make  him  hesitate  in  his 
action  —  I  do  not  say  he  will  give  up  the  problem  —  heaven 
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forbid!     I  simply  say  that  in  all  the  charity  kindergartens  I 
have  visited  these  problems  have  risen  up  to  confront  me. 
It  is  worth  something  to  state  the  difficulties  of  a  problem 
clearly.     I  shall  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  this  task. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  economic  problem  which 
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confronts  all  charities,  or  relieving  the  pressure  on  a  part  of 
the  lower  classes  enabling  them  to  labor  for  a  still  lower 
wage,  thus  crowding  the  part  of  the  lower  class  that  is  not 
relieved  by  charity  to  a  point  where  they  cannot  live.  Two 
mothers,  A  and  B,  are  working  for  a  wage  which  will  just 
keep  them  alive.  The  charity  kindergarten  relieves  the 
mother  A  of  a  part  of  her  burden,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
competition  she  can  and  will  submit  to  a  still  lower  wage. 
Then  B  must  starve.  I  do  not  say  we  ought  to  do  nothing. 
That  would  be  absurd.  I  simply  point  to  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  play  of  economic  laws,  the  ten  dollars  you  invest  in 
charity  kindergartens  may  not  help  any  struggling  mother, 
but  may  crysh  out  some  mother  whom  you  do  not  see,  and 
may  enable  me  to  buy  a  shirt  for  sixty-eight  cents  instead 
of  seventy  cents. 

The  second  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  kindergar- 
ten was  developed  among  a  well-to-do  people,  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  fit  healthy  children  living  under  sane  conditions. 
The  neglected  children  of  our  cities  are  unhealthy  children 
living  under  insane  conditions.  G.  Stanley  Hall  found  the 
Boston  teachers  giving  their  children  reading  lessons  about 
cows  and  buttercups,  when  the  majority  of  them  were  igno- 
rant concerning  such  objects.  It  is  not  sufficient  then,  to  say 
that  healthy  children  always  like  cows  and  buttercups,  so 
they  should  have  them.  As  well  say  that  since  healthy 
children  like  cold  baths,  a  child  with  the  measles  should 
have  cold  baths.  The  charity  kindergarten  must  be  modi- 
fied and  used  as  medicine. 

In  the  third  place  the  use  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  char- 
ity school  has  a  bad  reaction  upon  kindergarten  work  and 
theory  at  large.  The  infant  school,  as  projected  by  Robert 
Owen  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  based  on  sound 
and  intelligent  principles.  Under  the  necessities  that  sur- 
round philanthropic  work  it  became  debased  into  the  per- 
nicious, and  often  wicked,  infant  school  of  the  ordinary  type 
today.  The  charity  kindergarten  seeks  economy,  lowers 
the  wages;  employees  in  order  to  secure  its  support,  teach 
with  the  philanthropic  spirit  rather  than  as  teachers  with  in- 
telligent minds  and  good  training,  and  used  as  a  medicine  it 
changes  its  principles  and  its  traditions,  and  falls  from  its 
best  estate.  A  silver  spoon  may  be  a  good  instrument  to 
scrape  an  iron  kettle  with,  but  it  is  very  hard  on  the  spoon. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  believe  the  way  to  elevate 
our  neglected  classes  is  to  educate  and  care  for  the  little 
children,  but  I  raise  these  questions:  Ought  not  the  State 
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to  take  hold  and  raise  the  burden  for  all  the  lowest  families 
in  a  city  at  once,  if  it  ought  to  be  done?  Ought  we  not  to 
have  a  kindergarten  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  needs 
of  this  particular  work?  And  ought  not  its  traditions  to  be 
kept  free  from  the  traditions  of  our  best  kindergarten  work? 
And,  lastly,  ought  the  kindergarten,  or  any  other  tool  of 
civilization  to  be  used  in  a  way  to  seriously  destroy  its  best 
usefulness? 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GESTURE,  BY  S.  H.  CLARK. 

The  following  synopsis  will  recall  the  trend  of  the  dis- 
cussion to  those  who  heard  Mr.  Clark's  valuable  paper: 

We  must  first  accept  a  tentative  definition  of  the  terms, 
expression  and  gesture.  The  first  is  to  mean  the  manifes- 
tation of  thought  or  emotion  by  voice  or  gesture.  Second, 
by  gesture  we  are  to  understand  the  response  of  the  muscular 
system  to  thought  and  emotion.  The  kindergarten  aims  to 
develop  expression,  yet  little  work  is  done  in  kindergarten 
or  other  normal  schools  in  the  science  of  expression,  and 
the  Committee  of  Ten  ignores  it.  Only  in  so  tar  as  we  un- 
derstand expression  can  we  understand  the  mind.  The  kin- 
dergarten aims  to  develop  self-expression  in  the  child,  and 
in  the  child  a  large  part  of  expression  is  gesture,  therefore 
the  teacher  should  understand  gesture  language.  Much  of 
this  is  universal,  and  so  generally  understood,  as  the  toss  of 
the  head,  and  stamp  of  the  foot.  But  there  are  complicated 
aspects  that  need  special  study,  the  failure  to  understand 
which  has  led  to  affectation  and  to  the  unnatural  in  kinder- 
garten. The  physical  expression  of  the  child  has  been 
warped  and  often  he  has  been  reduced  to  an  automaton. 

Psychologists  agree  that,  especially  in  the  child,  thought 
tends  to  action,  to  gesture.  Gesture  comes  first,  by  impulse, 
and  second,  by  volition;  gestures  of  the  first  class  are  uncon- 
scious; of  the  second,  only  partially  so.  As  a  general  thing 
the  volitional  gesture  contains  an  element  of  the  instructive 
which  provides  for  the  detail  of  the  gesture  willed.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  accompany  description  with  gesture,  cer- 
tain conditions  determining  the  gesture.  What  are  the  con- 
ditions? To  illustrate:  The  carpenter  raised  his  hammer 
and  struck  the  nail  three  times.     (Striking  three  times.) 

Many  gestures  are  absurd,  because  unnatural,  made  to 
order,  and  in  case  of  the  child,  are  the  result  of  imitation. 
A  proof  of  the  unnaturalness  appears  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  accompanied  by  corresponding  facial  expression. 
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Expression  is  a  unit,  and  a  gesture  is  mechanical  when  it  is 
not  justified  by  the  expression  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Example  of  appropriate  gesture:  "  Having  exhausted  his 
ammunition,  the  brave  fellow  grasped  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
with  both  hands,  and  waving  the  butt  end  over  his  head, 
brought  it  down  with  crushing  force  upon  the  head  of  his 
adversary." 

The  hammer  example  contained  no  emotion;  the  soldier 
example  is  full  of  it.  In  the  latter,  the  gesture  was  sugges- 
tive only,  not  detailed.  In  one  case  the  gestures  added 
nothing  to  the  thought;  in  the  other  they  were  instructive, 
growing  out  of  sympathy  with  the  picture.  This  is  the  ges- 
ture of  sympathy.  In  intense  emotional  description  we  be- 
come what  we  describe. 

But  in  so  far  as  we  identify  ourselves  with  the  character 
details  vanish.  This  appears  in  the  play  of  children  in 
which  it  is  the  salient  characteristic  which  is  represented. 
Conclusions:  First,  emotion  and  emotion  only,  justifies  the 
acting  of  description.  Second,  emotion  tends  to  destroy 
detail. 

Children  differ  as  to  the  emotional  effects  produced  by 
the  same  impression.  Hence  a  gesture  will  be  appropriate 
with  one,  and  inappropriate  with  another.  In  the  games  we 
must  stimulate  the  emotion,  if  we  wish  descriptive  gesture. 
Stimulate  the  imagination,  but  avoid  suggesting  action. 
Psychologists  tell  us  that  such  suggestion  dwarfs  the  power 
of  self-expression. 

You  may  say  emotion  makes  a  child  act  everything. 
Examination  will  show  that  if  he  acts  each  detail  of  the  sen- 
tence it  is  because  he  does  not  see  it  as  a  whole.  But  each 
detail  is  not  acted.  One  feature  predominates,  as  for  exam- 
ple, speed  in  representing  a  dog. 

We  must  distinguish  between  pantomime  and  ordinary 
expression.  In  the  former  everything  is  acted;  in  the  latter 
the  action  is  occasional.  (Illustration:  In  my  little  garden 
bed.) 

Pantomime  is  more  volitional  than  ordinary  expression. 
We  must  clearly  distinguish  between  volitional  and  emo- 
tional gesture. 

"Here's  the  church,"  etc., 
is  a  finger  drama  in  which  the  fingers  act  though  the  action 
is  conventional. 

Many  of  us  have  failed  to  discern  these  distinctions  in 
thought,  and  have  tried  to  secure  gesture  without  emotional 
impulse,  or  have  given  an  impulse  not  justified  by  the  text. 
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So  far  as  a  child  is  moved  through  imagination,  identi- 
fies himself  with  the  description,  he  will  use  the  gesture"  of 
sympathy.  One  element  of  the  description  will  move  one 
child,  another  element  another.  Note  his  gesture,  and  you 
will  get  into  closer  sympathy  with  his  imagination  and  emo- 
tion. A  child  is  more  prone  to  gesture  than  an  adult,  because 
of  the  novelty  of  his  experiences. 

My  last  word  is  this:  If  there  is  anything  in  what  I  have 
said,  it  should  teach  us  that  uniformity  in  the  child  games 
means  automatism;  that  every  piece  of  description  will  act 
in  a  different  way  upon  every  child,  some  using  cold  men- 
tal gestures,  and  others,  broad  emotional  ones.  And,  finally, 
the  acme  of  success  is  attained  as  far  as  expression  is  con- 
cerned, when  the  whole  circle  is  alive  with  an  apparent 
chaos,  which  is  in  reality  an  exposition  of  profound  under- 
lying unity. 

SYNOPSIS     OF     MISS     HAVEN'S    PAPER     ON    THE    ALLIES     OF    THE 
KINDERGARTEN. 

The  would-be  reformer  finds  his  work  limited  by  the 
conditions  of  his  age,  and  in  the  forwarding  of  his  idea  he 
must  stand  alone.  Lack  of  sympathy  and  indifference 
bring  many  discouragements  which  give  way  to  brighter 
moments-  when  friends  rally  to  the  support  of  the  new 
movement.  The  kindergarten  in  this  country  has  experi- 
enced the  vicissitudes  of  its  founder.  For  years  it  barely 
turned  the  scale  on  the  side  of  life,  or  at  best  attracted  only 
a  local  interest  and  support. 

Its  first  allies  were  the  children,  and  through  their  inter- 
est came  the  recognition  of  its  value  by  the  parents.  Within 
the  past  few  years  its  circle  of  supporters  has  enlarged  till 
it  has  come  into  considerable  prominence.  It  now  is  allied 
to  other  factors  in  education,  and  with  them  must  be  judged 
upon  its  merits. 

This  sudden  growth  has  not  found  the  kindergartner 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  On  every  hand  there 
has  naturally  been  criticism  of  methods,  if  not  of  principles, 
and  these  have  not  always  been  met  in  the  friendly  spirit  in 
which  they  were  offered. 

The  kindergartner  needs  to  come  into  closer  touch  with 
teachers  and  thus  avoid  isolation.  In  common  with  them, 
she  lacks  scholarship  and  general  culture,  and  wanting  these, 
her  professional  skill  is  narrowed  till  it  often  lapses  into 
formalism. 

Her  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  her  work  is  unquestioned, 
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but  its  source  often  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  kindergarten 
training  is  the  only  systematic  training  ever  experienced 
and  so  has  presented  the  only  opportunity  for  original 
thought. 

At  the  close  of  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  kindergart- 
ners  during  the  past  year,  we  were  all  at  the  high-water 
mark  of  complacency  because  notwithstanding  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  of  our 
shortcomings  and  failures  as  well,  it  seemed  evident  that  we 
held  the  key  to  the  many  complex  problems  of  the  day  — 
moral,  social,  and  educational.  My  own  enthusiasm  received 
a  sudden  and  chilling  plunge  to  its  normal  condition  on  my 
way  home,  through  a  conversation  with  a  primary  teacher 
who  had  been  present,  a  woman  of  rare  culture  and  wide 
experience,  whose  knowledge  and  application  of  kindergar- 
ten principles  had  often  called  forth  my  admiration.  She 
said  in  substance:  "Why  do  you  kindergartners  assume  so 
much?  Do  all  sound  pedagogic  principles  and  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  child  emanate  from  you?  I  believe  most 
heartily  in  the  kindergarten.  I  owe  much  to  it.  I  welcome 
every  opportunity  to  learn  more  of  its  methods,  and  I  try 
to  carry  its  beautiful  spirit  into  all  my  teaching;  but  it  is 
not  alone  from  them  that  I  gain  help,  and  more  than  ever 
tonight  have  I  felt  that  the  kindergartners  were  holding 
themselves  aloof  from  those  who  would  gladly  unite  with 
them,  and  who  in  turn  could  contribute  something  to  the 
common  good  of  all."  Recalling  the  addresses  of  the  even- 
ing, it  was  plain  that  the  opinion  so  forcibly  expressed  was 
not  without  foundation. 

In  the  April  Atlantic,  Mr.  Atkinson  points  out  that  by 
common  consent  the  teacher  is  found  wanting  in  three  par- 
ticulars: Lack  of  general  culture,  lack  of  scholarship,  and 
lack  of  professional  skill.  May  not  our  deficiencies  be 
fairly  classed  under  the  same  three  heads?  We  all  agree, 
no  doubt,  that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  our  train- 
ing schools  have  been  wholly  inadequate  to  the  character 
of  the  work,  both  in  general  culture  and  scholarship,  and  if 
to  this  meager  outfit  be  added  our  uncertain  training,  the 
lack  of  professional  skill  is  not  surprising. 

We  have  already  taken  a  step  forward  along  this  line. 
The  training  schools  are  insisting  upon  a  longer  course  of 
study  and  better  qualified  students,  while  public  sentiment 
is  slowly  rousing  to  the  need  of  broader  culture  in  teachers 
of  every  grade. 

The  curriculum  of  the  training  schools  is  changing  also; 
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specialists  in  psychology,  art,  music,  and  science  are  recog- 
nized as  essentials  in  every  course,  and  take  proper  rank 
with  the  specialist  of  kindergarten  principles  and  methods, 
while  general  culture  is  provided  for  by  a  study  of  the  mas- 
ters of  thought  along  all  lines. 

The  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  kindergartner  by  teach- 
ers generally  is  the  natural  result  of  her  limitations,  many 
of  which  have  been  beyond  her  control.  What  is  now 
needed  is  to  give  her  a  broader  view  of  life  and  of  the  edu- 
cational field  as  well. 

The  training  schools  are  becoming  alive  to  the  situation, 
and  are  insisting  on  better  intellectual  fitness  for  the  work 
and  a  longer  time  of  preparation.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  asking  not  in  vain  for  help  from  other  departments  of 
teaching.  Psychology,  child-study,  science,  and  art  are 
already  acknowledged  as  necessities  in  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  the  kindergartner,  and  by  aid  of  these  allies  the 
character  of  the  kindergartens  will  gradually  show  improve- 
ment and  the  movement  take  its  proper  place  among  the 
educational  forces  of  the  age. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Miss  Haven's  paper, 
Miss  Mary  Law,  of  Toledo,  said:  "I  want  to  ask  what  an- 
cient or  modern  educator  would  rank  as  the  equal  or  supe- 
rior of  Froebel?  Froebel  borrowed  from  all  the  educators 
that  preceded — he  acknowledged  that;  but  what  modern 
educator,  anyone  who  has  succeeded  him,  or  anyone  who 
preceded  him,  would  rank  with  Froebel?  I  would  like  to 
ask,  in  the  second  place,  Where  is  the  weakness  in  his  phi- 
losophy? There  may  be  weakness  in  the  application  of  his 
principles,  but  where  is  there  a  weakness  in  his  philosophy? 
I  would  also  like  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  of  modern  psy- 
chologists. It  is  only  within  ten  or  twelve  years  that  psy- 
chology has  been  applied  to  pedagogy,  but  Froebel  applied 
it  from  the  first;  also  that  he  anticipated  Herbert  Spencer 
in  all  of  his  philosophical  principles,  as  one  could  easily 
ascertain  if  they  will  read  his  'Elements  of  Philosophy,'  his 
first  principles  of  philosophy;  and  as  Herbert  Spencer's  first 
book  was  published  after  the  death  of  Froebel,  Froebel  an- 
ticipated every  point  that  Herbert  Spencer  has  made. 
With  regard  to  the  lack  of  education,  or  kindergartners  not 
being  able  to  take  the  examinations  with  other  teachers,  I 
think  that  is  positively  true.  I  think  they  lack  the  prepara- 
tion for  their  work  along  the  lines  of  science  and  psychol- 
ogy, but  I  think   that  they  have  other  things  that   are   of 
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more  value  to  the  children  and  to  themselves  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  writing  and  spelling. 

THE    KINDERGARTEN    SYLLABUS    OF    CHILD-STUDY. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  was  introduced  as  one  of  the  allies 
of  the  movement  and  said  in  substance: 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  syl- 
labus prepared  by  kindergartners  which  asks  some  search- 
ing questions  concerning  the  philosophy  and  the  practice 
0bi  the  kindergarten.  That  syllabus  was  issued  about  two 
months  ago,  and  we  have  had  already,  I  judge,  about  a  hun- 
dred, perhaps  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  answers.  The 
syllabus  is  very  comprehensive.  It  asks  all  sorts  of  very 
searching  questions  and  one  or  two  have  said  it  would  take 
them  a  week  of  hard  work  to  get  over  all  these  answers,  and 
so  it  would;  but  it  is  not  with  the  design  that  any  individual 


Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 

President  Clarke  University. 

should  answer  all  the  questions,  but  rather  to  touch  up  all  the 
salient  points  and  to  have  each  one  who  reads  the  syllabus 
jot  down  his  impressions  with  regard  to  the  topics  he  feels 
most  interest  in  or  knows  most  certainly  about.  We  asked 
everybody  that  we  could  think  of  to  suggest  questions  and 
then  these  ladiesAmd  myself,  Miss  Wheeler  and  Miss  Bryan, 
got  together  and  tried  to  eliminate  those  that  duplicated 
each  other  and  to  embody  in  the  syllabus  everything  that 
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everybody  had  suggested.  Hence  the  somewhat  heter- 
ogeneous nature  of  that  syllabus.  I  am  here  this  afternoon 
to  appeal  to  all  of  you  who  have  not  done  so  to  answer  this 
simple  syllabus.  We  hoped  to  have  our  report  ready  for 
this  meeting,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  because 
we  have  not  had  quite  answers  enough.  Our  report  will  be 
sent  to  all  of  those  who  give  us  returns,  who  make  returns, 
and  it  will  try  and  give  a  composite  photograph  of  the  kiri- 
dergartners  concerning  their  own  work.  1  am  aware  that 
there  have  been  some  criticisms  of  this  method,  but  I  will 
close  by  simply  assuring  you  that  all  of  these  people  inter- 
ested in  it,  those  who  have  made  the  suggestions  and  those 
who  edit  the  program  and,  I  might  add,  perhaps  myself,  are 
profound  believers  in  the  kindergarten.  In  fact,  my  own 
loyalty  has  been  suspected  in  one  quarter;  so  much  so  that 
I  am  almost  inclined  to  make  a  declaration  of  faith  before  I 
leave  the  building  in  regard  to  it.  I  will  do  so  in  a  syllable 
or  two.  Although  it  will  make  very  slight  difference  to  this 
great  movement  what  any  one  individual  holds  to,  yet  I  be- 
lieve the  kindergarten  is  the  best  part  of  all  our  educational 
system,  altogether  the  most  philosophical.  I  have  re-read 
within  two  months  carefully,  in  the  original,  with  the  notes 
and  a  good  many  comments,  Froebel's  "Education  of 
Man."  I  read  it  a  good  many  years  ago  and  I  am 
certain  as  a  modern  psychologist  that  it  is  altogether 
the  best  philosophical  education  that  the  world  knows 
up  to  date.  But  I  do  think  that  a  great  many  of  his 
principles  are  not  stated  with  sufficient  fullness  and  accu- 
racy. Before  the  modern  philosophy  and  the  new  psy- 
chology is  able  to  add  very  many  important  notes,  and  par- 
ticularly to  express  in  a  more  explicit  way  what  he,  with  his 
rather  mystic  habit  of  mind  made  sometimes  rather  vague,  if 
we  can  succeed  therefore  in  revealing  fully  in  terms  of 
modern  science  what  Froebel  really  means  and  felt  and  saw, 
if  we  can  do  that  we  shall  have  what  we  lack  totally  today  — 
a  system  of  philosophy.  The  educational  world  is  in  a  con- 
dition at  this  time  which  it  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment 
perhaps  might  be  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  friend  of 
mine  who  died  many  years  ago,  a  philosophical  man,  a  math- 
ematician, Chauncey  Wright;  some  of  you  have  heard  of  his 
marvelous  brain  which  showed  such  curious  features  when 
it  was  examined  after  his  death — a  prodigy;  he  was  full  of 
statistics  and  one  of  the  last  statistics  he  made  was  of  the 
shortening  of  people  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty; 
you  know  people  as  they  grow  old  shorten  a  little;  the  ver- 
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tebrae  sink  together  and  the  tibia  and  the  fibia  shrink  a 
little,  so  that  they  shorten  a  little  in  height;  he  made  many 
thousand  measurements  and  his  computation  of  the  amount 
of  shortening  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty  led  him  to 
this,  as  he  thought,  marvelous  conclusion,  namely,  that  if 
the  average  individual  kept  on  shortening  at  that  same  rate 
from  seventy  to  eighty  and  so  on  up  into  the  hundreds,  that 
he  would  actually  sink  into  the  ground  and  have  no  height 
at  all  when  he  reached  exactly  the  age  of  Methuselah.  And 
vhe  ends  his  curious  paper  with  an  imaginary  description  of 
movements  when  he  got  to  be  within  a  few  years  of  the  end, 
saying  that  his  greatest  trouble  in  life  was  that  his  shoe 
strings  got  into  his  mouth,  and  then  into  his  eyes  and  soon. 
Now  that  diminution  illustrates  the  history  of  the  philosophy 
of  education  in  this  country  within  the  last  fifty  years.  It 
has  been  diminishing,  slowly  and  steadily.  We  thought  we 
had  one  in  Hegel  and  then  we  thought  we  had  one  in  Her- 
bert Spencer,  but  I  notice  in  all  these  meetings  it  plays  a 
less  conspicuous  part  and  the  existing  system  therefore  is 
almost  down  to  the  shoe  string  stage  and  it  is  going  to 
vanish  unless  something  is  done.  I  am  convinced,  for  one, 
that  Froebel,  who  understood  the  meaning  or  the  secret 
heart  of  Christianity,  who  anticipated  these  many  things 
marvelously  about  psychology,  and  who  was  inspired  by 
that  motive  of  all  educational  work,  love  of  children,  that 
he  has  divined  and  laid  down  lines  which  are  capable  of  such 
an  extension  that  they  will  apply  not  only  to  the  kindergar- 
ten, but  to  the  entire  system  of  education  up  to  the  univer- 
sity. And  that  is  what  I  want  to  see  done  by  these  sugges- 
tions. Froebel,  you  know,  wanted  to  describe  a  whole  sys- 
tem; if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  gone  clear  up  through 
the  university,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  wholesome  legacy 
for  his  broken  purpose  of  life,  for  us  to  take  it  up  and  carry 
his  adumbrated  but  sound  policy  into  the  original  expres- 
sion which  it  is  so  amply  merits  and  this,  for  one,  is  my  mo- 
tive in  undertaking  this  questioning.  Will  you  not  help  us, 
give  us  your  light,  in  order  that  we  may  weave  these 
scattered  rays,  which  are  infinitely  too  large  for  any  one 
mind,  into  a  great  composite  picture  and  then  we  shall  have 
that  philosophy. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  UNION. 

In  the  absence  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
president,  Mrs.  Ada  M.  Hughes  presented  the  claims  of  the 
Union,  in  the  capacity  of  vice-president.     Before  taking  up 
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her  subject  Mrs.  Hughes  added  some  valuable  points  to  the 
discussionof  Miss  Haven's  paper.  If  a  kindergarten  training 
has  not  made  that  young  woman  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  an  earnest  student,  not  only  in  the  line  of  Froebel's 
thought  but  in  the  more  broadening  line  of  culture  for  all 
women,  then  the  kindergarten  training  has  failed  of  its 
highest  and  best  purpose.  When  we  have  a  brace  of  women 
that  are  strong  enough  to  establish  a  principle  and  then  to 
illustrate  it  in  their  own  lives  and  in  their  own  outreaching 
force,  then  we  shall  be  worthy  of  our  place  as  kindergart- 
ners  and  not  till  then. 

Now  as  to  this  International  Kindergarten  Union,  the 
question  which  arises  oftener  than  every  other  is  this:  What 
value  will  it  be  to  me  if  I  pay  my  fee?  I  don't  know  what 
it  is;  if  I  pay  my  fee  into  that  general  association,  will  I 
get  anything?  This  is  a  commercial  age  and  we  are  apt 
to  want  some  physical  return  for  the  precious  material 
which  we  hand  out.  Now,  will  you  get  anything?  First  I 
am  going  to  answer  that  question  on  a  kindergarten  basis. 
The  foundation  principle  of  all  true  living  and  of  all  true 
getting  is  this:  Not  how  much  I  can  hold  in  myself,  but  how 
far  the  rootlets  and  the  branches  of  my  life  reach  out  into 
the  general  helpfulness  of  humanity.  We  have  just  begun 
to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  that  no  man  liveth  unto  him- 
self alone;  that  everyone  to  have  life  and  everyone  to  have 
it  continually  more  abundantly,  must  let  your  own  life  flow 
out  into  other  people's  lives  and  then  you  get  your  return. 
It  is  in  that  perfect  circulation  of  life  that  anyone  of  us 
lives.  If  one  branch  falls  off  we  are  maimed,  and  we  can 
never  be  the  broad  individuals  that  we  should  be,  if  we  re- 
fuse to  give  to  others  because  we  cannot  quite  see  today 
what  we  get  in  return.  It  is  not  a  money  question  at  all. 
Over  half  of  those  who  make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  kinder- 
gartners  are  girls  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four,  most  of 
whom  leave  the  training  schools  of  the  cities  to  go  back 
into  the  smaller  towns  where  not  a  whisper  of  the  great 
wealth  of  material  can  come  to  you. 

Now,  in  this  International  Kindergarten  Union  there  is  a 
committee  of  some  of  the  best  women  from  these  centers, 
women  who  are  in  everyday  contact  with  the  best  literature 
and  also  with  the  best  thought  which  determines  the  litera- 
ture. Now  they  prepare  a  schedule  for  the  material  which 
you  can  have  for  a  very  little.  There  are  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  every  educational  society;  the  Herbartian  Society 
publish  a  year  book  and  I  notice  it  comes  out  about  three 
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or  four  times  a  year  and  it  is  full  of  meat.  If  you  don't  un- 
derstand half  of  it,  it  is  good  for  you.  You  don't  expect  to 
eat  up  all  the  beefsteak  that  is  served  on  the  plate.  If  you 
get  your  portion  that  is  enough  for  you.  In  our  city  we 
have  a  great  many  kindergartners,  and  ten  cents  apiece 
makes  quite  a  sum  of  money.  I  said:  "  If  you  will  put  your 
money  together,  just  think  of  the  fund  you  will  have;  now 
put  that  money  into  a  library  for  our  Froebel  society."  We 
did  so,  and  the  first  year  we  bought  forty  books.  I  want  you 
.Jio  make  a  kindergarten  library  if  it  has  only  two  volumes  in 
it.  It  does  not  matter  how  many  you  get,  but  begin  some- 
where. For  twenty-five  cents  you  can  get  a  pamphlet  that 
will  be  food  for  you  and  give  you  a  world  of  suggestions  for 
the  next  six  months,  to  say  the  least.  Then  your  friend  can 
take  it  and  exchange.  Never  mind  if  you  haven't  another 
kindergartner  in  your  district.  There  is  a  primary  or  high 
school  teacher,  or  if  there  is  not  one,  there  are  some  of  your 
own  sisters  or  cousins  or  aunts,  somebody  that  would  come 
in  and  join  the  little  fund  with  you,  and  you  get  the  begin- 
ning of  a  library.  I  hope  this  suggestion  will  result  in  fifty 
or  two  hundred  little  organized  groups,  even  if  you  can  only 
take  the  Kindergarten  Magazine.  It's  rich;  and  if  you 
want  to  study  take  up  what  has  been  in  the  last  year's  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine.  There  are  questions  on  the  Mother- 
Play,  and  if  you  get  an  insight  into  Froebel's  Mother-Play 
you  have  got  material  that  will  open  your  hearts  and  souls 
into  other  teachers'  lives;  go  back  into  mothers'  lives  which 
reveal  the  child  itself  to  you  as  nothing  else  except  the  New 
Testament  can.  In  this  way  I  think  that  any  one  of  you 
might  begin  child  study,  or  might  become  interested.  I 
feel  the  greatest  regret  that  so  many  people  do  not  know 
how  to  reach  out  and  get  the  right  thing.  They  see  books 
advertised,  they  send  for  them  and  it  only  gives  them  one 
line  of  thought;  you  want  something  broader,  and  I  think 
the  literary  committee  in  the  International  Union  will  fur- 
nish that. 

THE    PROBLEMS    OF    THE    CITY    KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss  Bertha  Payne  said  in  substance:  "The  city  kin- 
dergartner labors  under  many  minor  disadvantages  peculiar 
to  her  environments,  but  one  great  barrier  lies  between 
the  children  and  their  complete  development  which  seems 
almost  insurmountable.  Whether  this  barrier  can  be  re- 
moved or  not,  rests  with  the  children's  friends.  I  refer  to 
those  conditions  which  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
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child  to  become  acquainted  with  any  nature  save  human 
nature.  The  limitations  of  city  life  hedge  in  the  children, 
leaving  them  in  an  artificial  and  an  unwholesome  atmosphere, 
even  though  they  live  in  the  best  districts. 

"The  key-note  in  Froebel's  educational  plan  is  nature. 
He  would  have  the  children  become  familiar  with  her  moods 
and  features,  seek  her  as  a  delight,  and  find  interest  in  solv- 
ing her  problems.  He  believed  in  nature  as  a  potent  stimu- 
lus to  expression  in  various  forms.  He  would  have  the  chil- 
dren surrounded  by  nature's  creatures  to  awaken  childish 
play  and  childish  wonder.  Who,  pondering  child-wise  on 
the  illimitable  depths  of  the  blue  sky,  has  not  approached 
the  idea  of  infinite  space  or  looked  upon  the  watchful  stars 
as  brooding  eyes?  The  symbolism  of  nature  needs  barely  a 
hint  of  interpretation  to  a  little  child. 

"The  beauty,  order  and  purity  of  natural  things  are  truly 
felt,  and  so  become  factors  in  the  development  of  character. 
Evil  has  little  room  for  growth  in  a  mind  filled  with  healthful 
interests.  I  believe  that  the  lack  of  earnestness  and  spirit- 
uality so  decried  in  modern  life  may,  in  a  measure,  be  traced 
to  the  want  of  this  instinctive  child  communion  with  nature. 
Our  younger  children  probably  need  '  Nature  as  she  is  taught,' 
but  they  certainly  need  her  as  she  speaks  while  we  are  silent. 
I  feel  so  keenly  the  educational  value  of  country  life  that  I 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  public  training.  Should 
not  frequent  field  days  form  a  recognized  part  of  school 
work? 

"The  kindergarten  games  are  planned  to  embody  in  play 
various  phases  of  natural  life,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  in- 
terest in  them.  We  bring  a  host  of  nature  games,  nature 
songs  and  nature  stories  to  children  who  are  utterly  cut  off 
from  those  experiences  which  would  render  them  intelligi- 
ble. By  the  light  of  psychology  we  realize  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  our  nature  games  spontaneous  expressions  of 
the  child's  ideas,  because  his  only  means  of  acquiring  those 
ideas  is  through  our  imperfect  descriptions  and  inadequate 
pictures,  and  through  the  games  themselves.  The  apper- 
ceiving  ideas  must  come  from  direct  contact  with  nature. 
A  question,  therefore,  which  demands  immediate  consider- 
ation is:  'How  can  this  direct  contact  be  secured  for  the  lit- 
tle children  of  our  cities?'" 

MRS.  HUGHES  ON  STORIES. 

"I  do  not  disagree  with  Miss  Wiltse  in  the  choice  of 
those  lovely  stories  which  she  advocates,  but  I  do  hold  that 
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we  dare  not  eliminate  from  children's  stories  such  elements 
as  the  physical  force  which  is  represented  by  the  giant,  or 
such  ethical  force  as  is  negated  by  the  stepmother.  What 
is  embodied  in  'Jack  the  Giant  Killer?'  Have  you  not 
climbed  your  bean-stalk  many  a  time,  and  have  you  not 
killed  the  giant,  or  been  killed  by  him  ?  What  would  happen 
if  we  eliminated  from  the  city  children  the  desire  and  power 
to  rise  above  their  environment?  How  are  we  to  escape 
'  fate '  without  this  element  of  aspiring  courage?  It  lies  with 
each  individual  to  surmount,  and  when  you  put  'Jack  the 
Giant  Killer'  into  their  lives  as  an  ideal,  you  give  them  the 
hope  that  even  the  heaviest,  physical,  material  weight  can 
be  lifted  from  their  lives  by  self-activity  and  self-effort.  I 
remember  when  a  very  little  child,  three  or  four  years  old, 
a  wonderful  show  of  northern  lights;  I  had  a  big  sister  who 
was  motherly  and  sweet.  I  wanted  to  see  this  wonderful 
display,  but  I  had  heard  old  people  talk  about  how  the 
swords  clashed  in  the  air,  and  how  they  thought  it  was  a 
sign  of  war  and  such  things,  to  see  such  wonderful  demon- 
strations in  the  heavens.  This  mystery  hung  over  me  and 
I  felt  afraid  to  go  out,  and  yet  I  wanted  to,  and  I  remember 
the  sense  of  utter  security  I  had  when  I  slipped  my  hand 
into  that  big  sister's  hand  and  drew  close  up  to  her;  then  I 
could  look  up;  but  the  moment  she  let  go  of  me  I  could  not 
look  up.  If  that  sense  of  fear  had  not  been  in  my  life  or  in 
that  experience  I  never  would  have  gained  that  sense  of  the 
loving  protection  of  greatness.  If  we  eliminate  fear  from 
the  human  mind  we  shall  have  no  reverence,  and  this  is  an 
age  when  the  lament  goes  out,  where  is  the  reverence  in  our 
children  for  their  superiors  in  age  and  understanding?  If 
you  and  I  have  no  sense  of  power  above  us,  we  shall  have 
no  reverence.  Do  you  feel  reverence  for  anything  smaller 
than  yourself  ?  No;  you  overshadow  it  and  shelter  it.  That 
is  the  mother's  part.  The  mother  shall  always  be  that  force 
in  the  child's  life.  This  seed  thought  of  reverence  comes 
with  the  appreciation  of  the  child  for  this  superiority.  We 
always  look  up  to  that  which  is  stronger  than  ourselves." 

VALUABLE    DISCUSSION. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  discussions  of  the  session  was 
that  of  Miss  Anna  Eggleston  on  the  subject  of  "Parents' 
Study  Classes."  This  paper  is  printed  in  full,  and  should 
be  read  carefully  by  every  kindergartner  who  expects  to 
conduct  parents'  classes.  Miss  Eggleston  is  a  practical  pub- 
lic school  woman,  who  believes  in  the  kindergarten  because 
of  the  positive  results  she  has  traced  to  its  methods. 
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Apropos  of  the  alleged  exclusiveness  of  kindergartners 
Miss  Hofer  said:  "One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  average 
kindergartner  is  kept  very  busy  living  up  to  the  task  she 
has  set  herself,  with  scarcely  time  to  look  over  into  the 
neighbor's  yard,  pedagogically  speaking.  I  am  glad  that 
this  meeting  of  the  kindergartners  is  being  held  as  one  of 
fourteen  other  departments  of  the  National  Association.  This 
fact  has  a  significance  which  it  is  well  to  realize.  It  is  a 
mark  of  the  greatest  growth  that  so  many  of  our  kindergart- 
ners are  interested  in  the  work  of  other  departments,  and 
are  taking  a  hand  in  the  discussions." 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall  gave  much  of  the  credit  of  compiling 
the  kindergarten  syllabus  to  the  work  of  Miss  Wheelock,  of 
Boston,  and  Miss  Bryan,  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Haven:  "I  make  no  distinction  between  the  terms, 
teacher  and  kindergartner.  The  kindergartner  should  be 
the  teacher  and  should  be  one  with  the  other.  The  kinder- 
garten is  to  me  only  one  phase  of  the  development  of  the 
whole  child,  and  the  mother,  kindergartner,  and  teacher  are 
equally  teachers." 

Miss  McDowell  made  the  following  practical  sugges- 
tions: "Let  us  go  home  with  some  definite  ideas  about  how 
we  would  like  to  improve  city  school  conditions.  Let  us 
ask  school  boards  and  park  commissioners  for  the  right 
kind  of  playgrounds.  Let  us  ask  them  to  give  us  grass, 
rabbits,  some  ducks  and  chickens  and  lambs.  Why  not 
have  a  corner  of  the  playground  set  apart  for  such  animals, 
which  can  be  sent  visiting  around  from  one  part  of  the  city 
to  another,  and  so  help  the  children  to  know  them  when 
they  see  them." 

Mrs.  Mumford,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Education,  said:  "I  have  a  word  which  will  encourage  all 
of  you  in  this  matter.  In  Philadelphia  we  have  opened,  at 
the  request  of  some  of  our  women's  clubs  of  Philadelphia, 
the  school  yards  for  the  use  of  the  children,  and  we  have 
there  kindergartners  who  come  regularly  every  day  and 
take  care  of  the  children  in  those  school  yards.  Last  year 
we  made  the  first  experiment  and  this  year  we  have  doubled 
the  number  of  school  yards  that  are  opened  to  children,  and 
the  experiment  is  something  beyond  expression  in  its 
success." 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Wheelock,  Miss  Hofer  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  Peabody  House  of  Boston,  which  is  being  con- 
ducted as  a  memorial,  urging  that  this  be  made  a  national 
tribute  to  Miss  Peabody,  who  was  more  than  a  benefactress 
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of  the  city  of  Boston.  "Elizabeth  Peabody  does  not  belong 
to  Boston  alone;  she  belongs  to  us  all,  and  the  kindergarten 
department  of  this  association,  together  with  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union,  should  ask  most  emphatically 
for  an  opportunity  to  help  maintain  this  memorial  of  the 
downtown  settlement  in  her  name.  The  privilege  can  be 
secured  by  membership  to  the  association.  The  kindergar- 
ten is  nbw  in  operation,  a  library  is  gradually  being  accumu- 
lated, some  friends  have  furnished  various  rooms  in  the 
building,  three  or  four  students  from  different  training 
schools  are  residents,  and  I  feel  that  we  should  express  our- 
selves as  a  body  in  sympathy  with  this  movement."  The 
motion  was  made  from  the  floor  to  the  effect  that  Miss 
Haven,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  serve 
as  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  resolution  embodying  the  sym- 
pathy and  interest  of  the  department  in  the  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body  Memorial. 

The  committee  on  nominations  made  the  following  re- 
port: For  president  of  the  department  for  the  coming  year, 
Caroline  T.  Haven;  for  vice-president,  Miss  Ella  C.  Elder; 
for  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  Wylie.  The  nominations  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  department;  also  a  report  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  which  expressed  the  sentiment  of  all  present 
in  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  benefits  and  privileges,  as; 
well  as  comforts,  made  possible  by  the  Buffalo  people. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  of  the  department,  Miss 
Ella  C.  Elder,  of  Buffalo,  served  ably  in  that  difficult  capa- 
city. 

Miss  Hattie  Twitchell,  as  treasurer  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union,  invited  all  present  to  attend  an  in- 
formal meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
union  during  the  forenoon  following  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sions. About  sixty  workers  gathered  at  the  Women's 
Union  Building,  in  the  attractive  headquarters  provided  by 
the  Buffalo  kindergartners.  Miss  Wiltse,  Miss  Twitchell, 
Mrs.  Wylie,  Miss  Hofer,  and  others  took  part  in  answering 
questions  and  putting  forth  the  claims  of  the  union,  and  the 
usefulness  of  such  gathering  was  manifest  in  the  fellowship 
and  eloquence  of  all  present.  When  asked  who  were  eligible 
to  membership,  Miss  Twitchell  answered  in  her  happy  way: 
"Mothers,  teachers,  kindergartners  —  in  short,  human  be- 
ings!" The  union  is  strictly  a  democratic  institution,  gov- 
erned by  the  kindergartners,  for  the  kindergarten  interests 
throughout  the  country. 

At  the  request  of  several  prominent  supervisors  of  pub- 
Voi.9-4. 
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lie  kindergartens,  a  special  meeting  for  the  discussion  of 
their  work  was  arranged  by  the  department  president  and 
presided  over  by  Miss  Hattie  Phillips,  of  Des  Moines. 
About  twenty  practical  workers  were  present,  who  devoted 
the  time  to  the  discussion  of  various  important  phases  of 
supervisory  work.  Among  other  important  topics  discussed 
were  the  following:  Should  the  plan  of  work  in  all.the  kin- 
dergartens be  uniform?  What  should  be  the  relations  be- 
tween supervisors  and  principal  of  the  school?  What  in- 
fluence should  the  kindergarten  have  on  the  primary  and 
other  grades?  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  supervisors  of 
public  kindergartens  that  has  ever  been  held,  and  promises 
to  be  a  very  valuable  feature  of  all  future  department  meet- 
ings. 


C 


A  SLUMBER   SONG. 

MARY    C.  BURNAP. 

OME,  baby  mine,  on  the  wings  of  a  dream 
We  will  float  to  the  city  of  sleep, 
While  gauzy-winged  moonbeams  flit  overhead, 
And  the  stars  from  their  cradles  peep. 

Swift  through  the  gates  of  cloudland  we'll  speed 

To  the  edge  of  the  slumber  sea, 
Where  a  fairy  boat,  with  a  poppy-leaf  sail, 

Is  waiting  for  you  and  me. 

Lightly  o'er  dancing  waves  onward  we'll  glide, 

Scattering  the  sparkling  foam, 
Till  we  reach  the  Topsy-Turvy  shore 

Where  the  elves  of  dreamland  roam. 

Spinning  their  nets  of  cobwebs  gay, 

They  tangle  the  zephyrs  bright; 
They  paint  the  wings  of  the  little  dreams, 

And  weave  the  spells  of  the  night. 

They  touch  the  drooping  heads  of  the  flowers, 
And  breathe  forth  a  fragrant  song; 

They  strike  the  silvery  bells  of  dew, 
Which  tinkle  the  whole  night  long. 

But  up  through  the  sky  darts  a  sunlit  beam, 

And  the  island  fades  away; 
Back  we  must  speed  o'er  the  moonlit  sea  — 

Back  to  the  realms  of  day. 


§§• 
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A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  GERTRUDE. 

ELLEN  LEE  WYMAN. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Gertrude. — Do  you  know  the  original 
Gertrude  of  fiction?  If  you  do  not  know  her,  lose  no  time 
in  making  her  acquaintance.  She  is  the  shining  star  in  the 
great  Pestalozzi's  remarkable  book, "  Leonard  and  Gertrude." 
Get  the  book  at  once.  Do  not  be  alarmed  upon  learning  that 
it  and  its  sequel,  "How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children," 
are  counted  among  the  great  pedagogical  romances  of  the 
world;  that  uneuphonious  epithet  does  not  hurt  it,  nor  will  it 
hurt  you. 

It  may  be  you  will  not  find  it  at  once  of  absorbing  inter- 
est, but  having  read  it  once,  you  will  read  it  again  and  keep 
it  by  you. 

It  is  a  realistic  picture  of  Swiss  peasant  life  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  In  its  philosophy  it  is  very  suggestive  and  emi- 
nently practical. 

Pestalozzi  saw  and  felt  the  great  necessities  and  evils  of 
his  time,  the  great  gaps  in  human  affairs.  By  studying  them 
he  traced  the  causes  to  their  sources,  the  head-spring — 
schools  and  homes.  He  realized  that  the  beginning  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  lay  with  the  mothers.  Ah,  how 
much  lies  with  them! 

So  he  created  a  mother  from  whose  wisdom,  earnestness 
and  determined  activity,  great  influences  started  that  led  to 
great  results. 

In  this  way  the  name  of  "Gertrude"  has  come  to  stand 
for  the  enlightened  mother.  The  hundred  years  have  not 
altered  the  blessed  relation  of  wife  and  mother.  Her  respon- 
sibilities are  just  as  unlimited  and  great,  even  though  the 
conditions  are  changed. 

The  hundred  years  have  not  solved  the  problems,  re- 
formed the  people.  There  are  questions,  duties,  that,  like 
the  poor,  are  with  us  always. 

Next  to  the  God-head  in  veneration,  stands  the  mother. 
What  higher  aspiration  than  to  strive  for  worthy  types? 
With  a  lofty  desire,  though  with  humble  hopes  the  follow- 
ing pages  are  submitted,  trusting  that  mothers  that  are,  and 
mothers  to  be,  mothers-in-fact  and  mothers-in-deed  may  all 
find  somewhat  of  interest,  confidence  and  inspiration  in 
"The  Twentieth  Century  Gertrude." 
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CHAPTER   I. 

IN  THE  BEGINNING. 

"Gertrude!" 

"Yes,  Leonard?" 

"Are  you  ready?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  am." 

They  stood  under  the  rose  window  on  the  threshold  of 
the  church  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  the  morning.  All  was 
bright,  beautiful  and  sweet  about  them;  and  before  them  as 
the  door  swung  open,  light,  music  and  flowers.  They  were 
in  an  atmosphere  of  worship,  love  and  joy,  its  breath  was 
their  life. 

There  was  a  flutter  of  expectancy  pervading  the  assem- 
bled company,  and  every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  young 
couple  as  they  passed  quietly  up  the  broad  aisle  to  the  altar. 

With  a  due  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  vows  they  were 
taking,  Leonard  and  Gertrude  were  made  man  and  wife. 

Their  union  was  hallowed  and  blessed  by  the  divine  ben- 
ediction and  the  loving  prayers  and  greetings  of  devoted 
friends. 

With  the  words,  "So  long  as  ye  both  shall  live"  echoing 
in  their  hearts,  with  the  memory  of  their  wooing  crowned 
with  this  of  their  wedding  forming  a  glorified  background, 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  started  upon  life's  journey  together. 

Together!  All  the  world  was  transfigured  before  them. 
Could  it  be  possible  indeed,  that  this  was  the  same  old  hum- 
drum world  they  had  known  all  their  lives?  Was  it  really, 
truly  true  that  now  they  belonged  wholly,  entirely  to  each 
other,  that  no  one  could  say  them  nay  in  any  way!  That 
now  they  might  come  and  go  together  when  and  where  they 
choose!  Together! 

Everyone  must  be  happy  now!  How  could  anyone  be 
dismal,  or  anything  be  wrong?  Upon  others  they  smiled  in 
gracious  pity,  and  it  may  be  others  smiled  upon  them  in 
gracious  mood,  for  to  these  others  they  appeared  very  young 
and— well,  rather  foolish.     But  "All  the  world  loves  a  lover." 

The  mood  of  these  many  others  mattered  very  little  to 
them.  The  present  was  bliss,  the  future  was  all  bright.  They 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  with  the  sweet  consciousness 
of  the  love  that  was  theirs  "So  long  as  ye  both  shall  live;" 
and  then  there  was  heaven  besides. 

The  bright  particular  star  directly  before  them  was  their 
new  home.  The  pretty  new  home  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  plans  of  these  two  happy  young  people  and  had  been 
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made  possible  by  the  fond  indulgence  of  a  comfortable  old 
aunt. 

Ever  since  they  were  engaged  they  had  talked  of  it. 
They  had  mutually  agreed  they  would  never  bury  them- 
selves in  a  boarding-house,  nor  bury  their  income  in  a  rented 
house,  nor  store  their  honey  in  the  hive  of  a  flat.  .  On  these 
negative  corner-stones  they  reared  many  air  castles,  drew 
many  plans. 

Aunt  Rachel  found  a  lot  of  scraps  and  drawings  one 
morning  as  she  was  regulating  the  library,  and  she  took 
them  to  her  room  and  studied  over  them.  A  few  evenings 
later  she  surprised  Leonard  and  Gertrude  by  coming  sud- 
denly upon  them  in  the  porch  nook. 

"Sh!  never  mind  me!"  she  exclaimed  with  a  puckerabout 
her  mouth,  at  the  little  scramble  the  two  young  people  made 
to  offer  her  a  seat. 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  as  she  settled  herself,  "  What  I 
want  to  know  is  what  you  two  children  are  drawing  house 
plans  for?" 

"To  live  in,"  said  Leonard  bravely. 

"Going  to  live  in  the  plan,  are  you?" 

"Well,  no,  we  are  living  in  the  plan  just  now,  but  we  are 
bound  to  live  in  a  house  of  our  own  some  day,  and  we  are 
planning  in  every  possible  way  for  it." 

"How  do  you  expect  to  build  it?" 

"Father  is  going  to  give  me  one  of  those  pretty  lots  at 
the  end  of  the  street,"  ventured  Gertrude. 

"Oh,  indeed!  very  well,  child,  that  is  where  you  are  go- 
ing to  build,  but  now  tell  me  how?" 

Gertrude  looked  at  Leonard  appealingly,  who  proceeded 
very  well,  considering  how  closely  he  was  cornered. 

"Miss  Rachel,  it  is  just  this  way.  Gertrude  and  I  are 
anxious,  we  are  determined,  in  fact,  to  make  a  home  for  our- 
selves; I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say  exactly  how,  but  there 
are  ways — poor  people  do  it,  laborers  do  it,  and  we  can  if  we 
will." 

"Good  common  sense,  but  I  venture  to  say  neither  of  you 
knows  much  about  the  expense  of  building  a  house,"  said 
Miss  Rachel  dryly. 

"I  know  enough  to  realize  that  I  cannot  at  once  take 
Gertrude  to  such  a  home  as  her  father's,"  involuntarily 
glancing  about  the  luxurious  surroundings.  "We  must  build 
simply,  but  it  can  be  made  perfectly  comfortable." 

"Good  common  sense;  I  like  it,"  repeated  Aunt  Rachel 
decidedly.    "  Now  I  tell  you  what  it  is;  I  have  wanted  all  my 
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life  to  build  a  house,  and  I  never  had  a  good  excuse  to  do 
it.  Once  it  was  all  planned  for,  but  fell  through — the  plan, 
not  the  house  —  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  howsomever. 
Now  if  you  children  will  let  me  build  a  house,  I  will  give  it 
to  you." 

Leonard  and  Gertrude  looked  at  each  other,  then  at 
Aunt  Rachel,  then  at  each  other  again,  feeling  as  Cinderella 
must  have  felt  when  the  fairy  godmother  came  down  the 
chimney. 

"Of  course;  think  it  over.  I  have  thought  it  over,  and  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Draw  your  plans  and  give 
them  to  me;  you  must  let  me  fit  them  to  mine  and  manage 
it  my  own  way,"  rising  to  go.  "One  thing  more — you  are  not 
to  sit  up  to  all  hours  of  the  night  talking  of  it.  Good  night." 
Miss  Rachel  Lamson  always  had  a  way  of  leaving  a  room 
suddenly  that  caused  a  surprised  silence;  this  was  no  excep- 
tion. The  silence  did  not  last  long,  though  the  talk  that 
followed  did,  in  spite  of  the  warning. 

Thus  the  new  home  was  placed  upon  a  more  substantial 
basis  than  it  had  ever  known.  To  be  sure,  there  occurred 
occasional  breezes  as  variations  of  ideas  presented  them 
selves.  Leonard  and  Gertrude  were  young,  imaginative, 
impulsive;  Aunt  Rachel  was  very  practical,  deliberate,  and 
decided,  almost  "set,"  but  she  always  left  the  room  at  the 
right  time  to  interrupt  opposition,  and  in  the  end  her  way 
was  usually  adopted. 

"You  must  have  a  good  cemented  cellar,"  she  began; 
"Not  so  much  matter  about  the  big  porch;  howsomever,  you 
may  have  a  porch,  but  the  roof  of  it  must  not  shade  the  win- 
dows. There  must  be  a  real  good  kitchen.  I  don't  take  so 
much  account  of  the  butler's  pantry,  for  never  so  long  as 
you  live  in  that  house,  will  you  have  a  butler  to  put  in  it, 
though  to  be  sure,  it  can  be  built  right  in  there  between  the 
double  doors  leading  to  the  dining  room.  No,  I  will  not  have 
slippery,  polished  floors;  all  well  enough  for  dancing,  but 
dangerous  for  children,  and  old  folks  like  myself.  Yes,  I  will 
have  doors;  these  houses  all  open  are  dreadfully  draughty, 
and  I  can't  bear  curtains  hanging  at  every  doorway  like  a 
tent!" 

So  every  point  was  discussed  up  and  down;  finally,  when 
they  thought  everything  was  fully  settled,  the  party  were 
very  much  surprised  to  find  how  many  changes  and  modifi 
cations  were  required  by  the  architect  to  whom  they  sub 
mitted  their  drawings.  But  in  the  course  of  time  and  events 
the  plans  were  made,  the  specifications  drawn  up,  the  con- 
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tracts  given,  the  ground  was  broken,  and  the  new  home  be- 
gan gradually  to  assume  definite  form,  graceful  proportions 
and  an  attractive  completeness. 

The  many  interested  friends  of  the  happy  couple  fitted 
their  wedding  gifts  to  the  new  needs.  Leonard's  mother  took 
the  dining  room  furnishings  in  hand,  Gertrude's  mother  the 
house  linen.  A  generous  cheque  from  an  uncle  made  the 
way  clear  for  several  important  pieces  of  furniture,  among 
which  Gertrude  came  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a 
range  in  the  kitchen  and  an  ice-box  in  the  cellar,  though 
girl-like,  she  had  started  out  with  the  idea,  that  having  her 
piano  for  the  parlor,  and  their  desks  for  the  library,  was 
really  a  fine  beginning. 

The  house  itself  was  complete  at  the  time  of  the  wed- 
ding, but  the  young  owners  had  begged  the  privilege  and 
fun  of  moving  into  it  themselves,  so  everything  was  await- 
ing their  return.  Small  wonder  with  such  a  star  before  them 
that  they  did  not  wander  very  far. 

No  matter  where  they  went,  they  sailed  along  somewhere, 
not  in  the  clouds,  for  thwsre  were  none.  No  matter  what  they 
did,  it  was  just  what  they  wanted  to  do,  and  they  always 
remembered  it  so.  Seashore  and  mountains,  cities  and  for- 
ests were  only  a  hazy  filling  in  the  picture. 

The  first  time  they  touched  the  earth  they  were  brought 
down  by  the  yellow  cover  of  a  telegram.  Leonard  opened 
it  with  the  indifference  of  a  man.  Gertrude  watched  his  face 
with  the  apprehension  of  a  woman,  remembering  suddenly 
that  they  had  many  dear  ones  besides  each  other.  God 
grant  they  were  all  right.  Oh,  what  was  the  matter?  Leon- 
ard actually  looked  pale,  then  he  gave  a  long  whistle;  surely, 
he  would  not  whistle  if  anyone  were  dead! 

"Oh,  Leonard!"  came  from  her  white  lips;  "Leonard, 
dear,  what  is  it?" 

"Well,  love,  it  is  too  bad;  it  really  is,  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  tell  you." 

"Please,  Leonard,  what  is  it?  We  have  each  other!" 
faintly. 

"Yes,  we  have  each  other,  but  our  new  home  is  burned 
to  the  ground!" 

"Oh,  is  that  all?  Really,  is  that  all?"  with  a  long  breath 
of  relief  that  brought  the  pretty  flush  back  to  her  cheeks. 

"Is  that  all?  What  more  do  you  want?"  exclaimed 
Leonard,  smiling  upon  her.     "Isn't  that  enough?" 

"Yes,  dear;  but  for  the  moment,  I  imagined  things  so 
much  worse." 
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"Girls  are  funny  creatures;  I'm  glad  I  have  one  though," 
said  the  young  husband,  as  the  shadow  on  his  face  quickly 
flitted  in  the  reflection  of  the  light  in  hers. 

"There  wasn't  anyone  burned,  was  there?"  she  asked; 
"and  the  wedding  presents  are  all  right,  aren't  they?  How 
did  it  take  fire?  When  did  it  burn?  Who—?" 

"Wait,  wait,  my  dear  girl,  here  is  the  message;  read  it; 
then  you  will  know  as  much  as  I." 

Gertrude  took  the  sheet  and  read: — 

"Your  new  home  entirely  destroyed  by  fire." 

Then  the  reality  of  their  loss,  of  the  vanishing  of  their 
new  home,  of  all  their  special  plans  burst  upon  her,  and  she 
sobbed: 

"Oh,  that  is  too  bad!  too  cruel!" 

He  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  together  they  found 
comfort  in  sympathy.  It  did  seem  too  bad,  too  cruel,  the 
destruction  and  the  disappointment;  but  they  soon  rose 
above  it,  and  came  forth  not  in  the  least  depressed.  A  little 
smoke-cloud  could  not  cloud  their  happiness.  They  had 
been  startled  back  into  realities,  however,  and  turned  their 
faces  homeward  to  consider  facts  and  further  action. 

A  family  council  was  held,  for  the  fire  was  a  real  trial  to 
all  concerned.  Fortunately,  the  insurance  covered  the  cost 
of  the  house,  though  they  felt  no  money  in  the  world  could 
cover  the  loss.  Aunt  Rachel  was  as  usual,  very  philosoph- 
ical, and  declared,  though  it. was  a  great  pity,  she  for  one 
had  learned  so  much  by  the  experience  that  she  felt  sure  she 
could  do  very  much  better  by  making  another  trial.  So  after 
proper  deliberation  the  work  was  taken  up  again  with  fresh 
zeal,  Aunt  Rachel  in  command. 

The  question  of  where  Leonard  and  Gertrude  should  dis- 
pose themselves  meantime,  was  solved  by  a  business  oppor- 
tunity and  invitations  to  visit  the  East  for  several  months. 

"I  think  visiting  is  hard  work,"  demurred  Gertrude. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Leonard ;  "yet  it  will  give  us  fine  chances 
to  study  homes  and  home  life,  and  we  can  learn  much  that 
no  doubt  will  be  valuable.  We  must  profit,  as  well  as  Aunt 
Rachel,  by  the  disappointment  and  delay." 

"Why,  I  shall  feel  like  a  cold-blooded  wretch  going  about 
1  enquiring  within'  in  that  way,"  laughed  she,  "though  I  will 
admit  there  are  lots  of  things  I  want  to  know  in  that  line, 
and  lots  of  home  questions  come  up  now  that  I  never 
dreamed  of  before." 

All  their  lives  Leonard  and  Gertrude  had  "heard  tell" 
of  the  many  relatives  of  their  respective  parents,  they  had 
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told  each  other  of  them,  and  now  to  visit  them  together  was 
intensely  interesting. 

There  is  an  irresistible  charm  in  the  novelty  of  meeting 
and  knowing  new  people,  and  when  to  this  charm  is  added 
the  interest  of  kinship  and  hearsay,  there  is  much  real  pleas- 
ure and  gratification. 

Some  of  the  relatives  and  friends  were  types  in  their  way, 
and  were  real  studies  to  the  young  observers. 

Among  the  especial  homes  visited  was  that  of  the  Plymp- 
tons,  where  they  were  met  with  all  due  cordiality,  and  enter- 
tained in  the  most  delightful  manner.  The  place  was  one 
of  those  fine  old  estates  that  have  been  in  the  family  for 
generations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plympton  had  lived  in  it  for 
twenty-five  years  in  the  greatest  tranquility  as  to  surround- 
ings and  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Plympton  was  one  of  those  superior  beings  known 
as  a  fine  housekeeper  and  good  manager.  There  was  every 
evidence  of  this,  from  the  polished  door  handles  to  her  well 
trained  and  considerate  husband.  To  tell  the  truth,  this 
couple  had  become  two  veritable  old  maids;  she  from  habit, 
he  from  obedience.  They  had  abundance  of  house-room, 
their  own  separate  wardrobes,  closets  and  drawers.  They 
had  their  own  everything,  down  to  their  decorated  coffee- 
cups  out  of  which  they  drank  their  morning  cheer  at  eight 
o'clock  all  winter,  at  seven  o'clock  all  summer.  Everything 
moved  like  clock  work.  Dinner  was  served  at  one  o'clock, 
supper  at  six;  marketing  was  done  on  market  days  by  the 
madam  herself,  who  always  paid  for  what  she  got,  and  to  be 
sure  that  she  got  what -she  paid  for,  it  was  laid  on  the  front 
seat  of  the  carriage  by  Wilkins. 

Her  man  was  always  Wilkins,  her  cook  Hannah,  and  her 
housemaid  Joan,  because  she  chose  to  have  them  so.  That 
was  the  first  stipulation  with  any  new  servant  whom  she  en- 
gaged. She  would  not  be  bothered  with  changing  names, 
at  least;  and  they  accepted  the  situation,  name  and  all,  re- 
ceiving their  orders  every  morning  after  breakfast,  and  their 
wages  the  last  Saturday  in  every  month  after  supper. 

The  hearts  of  these  systematic  people  were  too  shrunken 
to  allow  of  any  broad  interests.  Society  in  the  most  limited 
sense,  some  local  charities  and  occasional  church  fairs  re- 
ceived grudging  attention. 

As  for  children?  Well,  to  be  sure  children  had  to  be, 
but  they  were  ardently  thankful  the  good  Lord  had  never 
inflicted  any  on  them.  They  were  a  terrible  care,  nuisance, 
expense  and   bother   in  every  way.     And   then  when  they 
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grew  up  as  likely  as  not  they  would  elope  or  do  something 
disagreeable  or  disgraceful. 

All  these  and  many  other  "sound"  ideas  were  pulverized 
and  sifted,  done  up  in  sugar-coated  pills,  and  judiciously 
administered  to  Gertrude  by  her  aunt,  who  really  desired  to 
do  all  she  could  for  the  girl's  happiness. 

But  the  young  wife's  opinion  frankly  expressed  to  her 
husband  was: 

"They  are  dear,  good  people,  and  they  have  made  a 
beautiful  time  for  us,  but  their  house  is  like  a  tomb,  and 
they  are  as  dried  up,  heartless  and  uninteresting  as  two 
mummies.     There  is  something  wanting  in  that  home!  " 

The  opposite  neighbors  of  the  Plymptons  were  the  Glad- 
dens, relatives  of  Leonard's,  who  were  also  visited. 

Mrs.  Gladden  was  a  lively,  spicy,  little  woman  with  a  fas- 
cinating personality.  Her  dark  curly  hair  was  never  in  order, 
but  her  soft  lustrous  eyes,  always  smiling,  won  whomsoever 
they  wooed,  and  defied  any  criticism  of  personal  appearance 
or  surroundings.  Her  husband,  "the  Doctor,"  as  she  never 
failed  to  call  him,  adored  her,  and  this  adoration  was  shared 
by  their  boys  and  girls,  seven  in  all.  They  all  waited  upon 
her  and  upon  themselves.  She  accepted  their  service,  and 
never  seemed  to  do  anything  herself  but  talk.  That  she  did 
well. 

They  lived  in  a  large  rambling  house,  needing  repairs  in 
every  department.  It  was  furnished  comfortably,  but  with 
no  superfluous  articles.  There  were  pictures  and  books 
everywhere,  and  the  children  overflowed  every  room,  appar- 
ently free  from  all  conventional  restraints.  The  boys  went 
right  in  the  front  door  with  their  boots  on,  the  dogs  went  in 
and  out  the  long  windows,  and  so  did  the  flies,  for  most  of 
the  windows  were  unscreened.  An  apparent  effort  to  bring 
up  the  average  on  this  score  appeared  in  the  fact  that  the 
screen  doors  remained  on  duty  during  the  entire  year. 

The  servants,  when  there  were  any,  appeared  to  do  their 
work  whenever  they  felt  like  it.  They  had  even  been  ob- 
served to  sweep  in  the  afternoon.  The  clothes  were  never 
hung  on  the  line  with  any  order  or  precision,  and  often  re- 
mained out  all  night.  The  butcher  and  grocer  took  their 
orders  from  the  servants  or  children  at  the  door.  There  was 
always  company,  company;  and  altogether  a  most  happy- 
go-lucky,  hilarious  air  about  everything. 

Some  of  these  points  Gertrude  with  her  keen  sense  had 
noted,  others  Aunt  Plympton  had  called  to  her  attention 
during  a  cozy  morning  talk. 
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"Charming  people," she  admitted;  "of  quick  appreciation, 
good  feeling  and  refined  tastes,  but — oh,  my — !"  and  she 
threw  back  her  head  and  closed  her  eyes  in  real  suffering  at 
the  contemplation,  "Oh,  my!  so  shiftless!" 

In  her  closer  acquaintance  with  the  bright  home  circle 
Gertrude  came  to  understand  some  things  that  her  aunt  with 
her  "opposite"  view  could  not  fathom.  Also,  she  came  to 
realize  the  great  advantages  there  were  in  the  way  her  own 
mother's  affairs  moved  on. 

"Oh,  Leonard!"  she  exclaimed;  "How  I  do  want  to  get 
into  our  own  home  to  crystalize  some  of  the  theories  I  am 
forming!  There  is  surely  something  wanting  in  this  home!" 

"Well,  it  surely  isn't  children  this  time!" — as  a  great 
scuffling  and  shouting  reached  their  ears. 

"No,  the  children  are  not  wanting,  neither  are  they  in 
fault.     I  guess  it  is  management." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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CHIMES. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

ONEY  flowers  to  the  honeycomb 
And  the  honeybee's  from  home. 
A  honeycomb  and  a  honey  flower, 
And  the  bee  shall  have  his  hour. 
A  honeyed  heart  for  the  honeycomb, 
And  the  humming  bee  flies  home. 
A  heavy  heart  in  the  honey  flower, 
And  the  bee  has  had  his  hour. 

A  honey  cell's  in  the  honeysuckle, 
And  the  honeybee  knows  it  well. 
The  honeycomb  has  a  heart  of  honey, 
And  the  humming  bee's  so  bonny. 
A  honey  flower's  the  honeysuckle, 
And  the  bee's  in  the  honey  bell. 
The  honeysuckle  is  sucked  of  honey, 
And  the  bee  is  heavy  and  bonny. 

Brown  shell  first  for  the  butterfly, 
And  a  bright  wing  by  and  by. 
Butterfly,  goodbye  to  your  shell, 
And,  bright  wings,  speed  you  well. 


IMAGINATION  AND  EXPRESSION. 

JOHN  DEWEY. 

[This  address  was  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Drawing  Teachers'  Association  in  May,  1896.  It  was  later  prepared 
by  Dr.  Dewey  for  publication  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Association, 
and  partly  printed  in  same.  Owing  to  a  protracted  absence  from 
Chicago,  Dr.  Dewey  was  unable  to  return  the  manuscript  in  time  to  be 
completed  in  the  report,  and  by  permission  of  the  publication  committee 
the  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the  Kindergarten  Mag- 
azine.— Editor^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  teaching  of  artistic  expression  will 
start  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  be  effective  as  to 
both  external  output  and  as  to  the  educator  of  the  individ- 
ual pupil  just  in  the  degree  in  which  it  bases  itself  upon  the 
psychical  impulse  which  furnishes  the  motive  to  expression. 
But  something  more  is  required  than  a  right  start.  If  the 
education  is  to  be  effective,  this  impulse  must  be  directed, 
must  be  utilized  to  the  full.  You  will  pardon  me  accord- 
ingly if  I  engage  in  a  somewhat  technical  psychological  dis- 
cussion of  what  the  motive  to  expression  is,  and  what  occurs 
in  the  realization  of  this  motive.  We  have  plenty  of  glori- 
fication of  art,  and  of  the  importance  of  artistic  training,  but 
we  have  almost  no  definite  scientific  attempts  to  translate 
the  artistic  process  over  into  terms  of  its  psychical  machin- 
ery— that  is,  of  the  mental  processes  which  occasion  and 
which  effect  such  expression.  In  entering  upon  the  attempt 
to  make  such  a  translation  I  shall  select  as  basis  of  the  dis- 
cussion, for  reasons  which  require  no  explanation,  drawing 
as  the  type  of  artistic  expression. 

We  may  begin  our  analysis  with  the  familiar  distinction 
of  idea  and  technique.  Every  mode  of  expression,  no  mat- 
ter how  mechanical,  no  matter  how  fantastic,  how  impres- 
sionistic, has  these  two  sides.  The  architect's  drawing  of 
the  plan  of  a  house,  the  engineer's  working  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  machine  must  have  an  idea  to  be  expressed, 
or  else  any  series  of  lines  drawn  with  a  ruler  would  serve  as 
well.  And  the  crudest  attempt  of  a  child  to  illustrate 
"Hickory-Dickory-Dock"  has  also  its  technique* — its  mode 
of  realization.     It  is  also  clear  that  in  this  process  of  expres- 

*This  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  distinction  hereafter  made  between  un- 
conscious and  conscious  technique. 
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sion  the  primary  function  belongs  to  the  idea,  the  secondary 
to  the  technique;  they  are  related  as  content  and  form,  as 
material  to  be  conveyed  and  delivered  and  as  mode  of  con- 
veyance, as  what  and  as  how.  But  lest  this  statement  should 
be  misinterpreted,  as  it  seems  to  me  it  often  is  misinterpre- 
ted, it  must  be  added  that  to  say  that  one  is  final  and  the 
other  subservient,  one  is  end,  the  other  means,  does  not  of 
necessity  mean  that  attention  is  to  be  concentrated  upon 
the  one  and  the  other  is  to  be  neglected.  What  we  derive 
from  this  statement  of  the  subservience  of  technique  to  idea 
is  not  a  criterion  for  the  amount  of  attention  to  be  given 
to  each,  but  a  criterion  for  the  reason  of  directing  attention 
to  one  or  the  other;  we  get  a  motive  for  attending.  If  one 
is  thoroughly  interested  in  the  idea  as  something  to  be  ex- 
pressed, he  must,  on  that  account,  be  interested  in  the  mode 
of  expression.  An  insufficient  interest  in  the  form  or  pro- 
cess always  marks  something  crude,  hazy,  or  unreal  in  the 
content.  We  must  be  interested  in  the  expression  just  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity,  the  controlling  character  of  our 
interest  in  the  idea.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  interest  in 
the  idea,  in  the  story  to  be  told,  the  thought  to  be  realized, 
is  the  only  basis  for  an  artistic  interest  in  the  technique.  A 
mode  of  expression  separated  from  something  to  express  is 
empty  and  artificial;  it  is  barren  and  benumbing. 

I  make  this  point  at  the  outset  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  define  both  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  problem  of 
drawing  instruction.  It  is  comparatively  simple  to  abstract 
the  technique,  to  make  command  of  certain  tools,  physical, 
and  mental  the  end  and  aim;  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
start  from  the  image,  the  story,  and  allow  that  to  find  its 
own  unaided  outlet,  and  under  claim  of  the  superiority  of 
idea  to  technique,  allow  not  simply  a  crude  and  unformed 
result  to  pass — that  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  in  itself — 
but  to  encourage  crude  and  slovenly  habits  of  expression  to 
grow  up — which  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter.  The 
via  media  which  is  such  a  difficult  path  to  find — the  straight 
and  narrow  path  which  makes  for  artistic  righteousness — 
goes  in  neither  of  these  directions,  but  attempts  on  the  one 
hand  to  make  the  interest  in  the  idea,  the  vital  image  to  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  mode  of  conveyance,  to  make  the  entire 
interest  in  technique  a  functional  not  an  isolated  one,  while 
on  the  other  it  recognizes  the  necessity  of  having  the  mode 
of  expression  react  back  into  the  idea,  to  make  it  less  cloudy, 
more  definite,  less  haphazard,  more  accurate,  less  the  prod- 
uct of  the  momentary  undeveloped  interest  and  thought, 
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more  the  outcome  of  mature  reflection  and  comprehensive 
interest. 

So  much  for  our  practical  problem  in  general.  Now  for 
its  psychological  equivalence.  What  corresponds  to  idea, 
what  corresponds  to  technique  in  the  natural  psychical  pro- 
cess; how  are  these  related  to  each  other;  how  do  they  in- 
teract in  a  mutually  helpful  way?  We  cannot  accept  one 
apparently  simple  way  of  answering  this  question.  We  can- 
not say  that  the  idea  is  imaginative,  is  spiritual,  while  what 
corresponds  to  the  technique  is  physical,  mechanical.  The 
simplicity  of  this  answer  is  at  the  cost  of  reality.  The 
mental  occurrence  which  represents  the  form  or  mode  of 
expression  is  just  as  much  an  image  as  is  the  idea  itself. 
It  is  not  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  a  spiritual  image 
to  a  physical  organ  of  expression  but  of  one  sort  of  imagery 
to  another.  And  while  this  is  perhaps  an  unusual  putting 
of  the  matter,  we  must  recognize  that  after  all  it  is  because 
the  whole  process  is  one  of  imagery  that  the  problem  is  a 
soluble  one  in  an  educative  sense.  If  one  side,  the  idea, 
were  alone  a  matter  of  the  imagination,  and  the  technique 
were  simply  a  matter  of  delicate  and  accurate  physical  con- 
trol of  the  eye  and  muscle,  we  could  never  get  a  genuine 
harmonizing  of  the  two  factors  in  the  problem;  we  should 
be  compelled  simply  to  alternate  from  one  side  to  the  other 
or  to  make  the  best  compromise  we  could. 

In  saying  that  the  side  of  technique  is  itself  a  matter  of 
imagery,  I  refer  to  what  the  psychologists  term  motor  im- 
agery, and  to  the  well  known  fact  that  imagery  of  all  kinds 
has  a  tendency  to  overflow  in  the  motor  channels,  and  that 
thus  there  is  a  tendency  to  reproduce  through  action  and 
experience,  or  to  put  forth  in  expression  whatever  has  been 
gained  in  impression  and  assimilated  into  an  idea.  I  refer 
moreover,  to  the  fact  that  such  motor  expression  is  not 
something  done  with  an  idea  already  made  in  the  mind,  but 
is  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  the  idea  itself.  If  there 
is  one  principle  more  than  another  upon  which  all  educa- 
tional practice,  not  simply  education  in  art,  must  base  itself 
it  is  precisely  this:  the  realization  of  an  idea  in  action 
through  the  medium  of  movement  is  necessary  to  the  vivid- 
ness, the  definiteness,  the  fullness  of  that  idea  itself.  We 
cannot  speak  of  an  idea  a?id  its  expression;  the  expression 
is  more  than  a  mode  of  conveying  an  already  formed  idea;  it 
is  part  and  parcel  of  its  formation.  The  so-called  mechanical 
phase  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the  spiritual.  Educa- 
tion, like  philosophy,  has  suffered  from  the  idea  that  thought 
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is  complete  in  itself,  and  that  action,  the  expression  of 
thought,  is  a  physical  thing.  We  are  learning  to  know  that 
thought  is  thought  only  in  and  through  action. 

Here  we  have  the  natural  psychical  origin  of  drawing,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  forms  of  expression.  There  is  a  natural 
tendency  for  every  image  to  pass  into  movement;  an  inert 
image,  an  image  which  does  not  tend  to  manifest  itself 
through  the  medium  of  action  is  a  non-existence.  In  later 
life,  we  have  learned  to  suppress  so  many  suggestions  to 
action,  and  have  learned  to  delay  the  expression  of  so  many 
others,  that  this  fundamental  law  has  become  somewhat  ob- 
scured, but  a  study  of  child-life  and  growth  reveals  it  in  its 
purity  and  intensity,  and  reveals  also  that  the  suppression 
of  manifestation  of  an  image  or  delay  in  its  passage  into 
action  is  an  acquired  habit,  a  later  acquisition.  In  the  early 
period,  the  tendency  of  every  image  to  secure  realization  for 
itself  in  the  medium  of  action  is  witnessed  in  play  and  in  the 
incessantly  urgent  desire  of  the  child  for  conversation;  his 
impulse  to  tell  everything,  to  communicate.  A  complete 
discussion  of  play  would  take  us  apart  from  our  present  pur- 
pose, but  certainly  its  fundamental  meaning  is  the  proof  it 
furnishes  that  mere  absorption  or  accumulation  or  impres- 
sion does  not  suffice;  that  it  is  never  a  complete  or  self- 
sufficing  mental  condition,  but  requires  to  be  fulfilled  in 
expression,  by  translation  into  activity.  It  requires  compar- 
atively little  observation  of  a  child  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  child  does  not  get  hold  of  any  impression  or  any 
idea  until  he  has  done  it;  the  impression  is  alien,  is  felt  as 
inadequate,  as  unsatisfactory  until  the  child  makes  it  his 
own  by  turning  it  over  into  terms  of  his  own  activities.  He 
gains  his  ideas  and  makes  them  truly  his  own,  a  part  of  him- 
self, by  reproducing  them — and  this  reproduction  is  literal 
and  not  metaphorical.  He  acts  an  idea  out  before  he  really 
takes  it  in.  In  infancy  this  manifests  itself  in  the  continual 
handling,  pulling,  punching,  throwing  of  all  objects  with 
which  the  child  comes  in  contact;  in  the  continual  imitation 
of  the  child.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  instinct  of 
imitation  except  on  the  basis  that  it  is  not  enough  for  him 
to  see  or  hear  as  an  observer;  that  the  child  gets  hold  of 
what  he  sees  and  hears  as  he  himself  reproduces,  which  from 
his  standpoint  is  creation!  Later  on  this  principle  manifests 
itself  in  the  fact  that  every  object  stimulates  him  to  use  it  in 
some  way;  he  cannot  see  a  hat  without  trying  to  put  it  on; 
a  drawer  without  wanting  to  shut  and  open  it;  a  poker  with- 
out wanting  to   poke,  etc.,  etc.     Later  still,  this  realization 
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SECOND  SERIES.     I. 

SUSAN    E.  BLOW. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Target. 

463.  Describe  the  game  of  the  "Target." 

464.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  suppose  it  originated? 

465.  How  does  Froebel  explain  its  persistence  under 
changed  conditions? 

466.  Into  what  two  new  and  great  experiences  does  Froe- 
bel say  this  play  leads  the  child? 

467.  Of  the  two,  which  do  you  think  is  most  present  to 
the  child's  consciousness? 

468.  Upon  what  will  the  form  of  the  "Target"  depend? 

469.  Upon  what  will  its  size  depend? 

470.  In  terms  of  what  quality  will  you  express  the  similar 
or  differing  lengths  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  diameters? 

471.  What  is  size? 

472.  What  is  form  or  figure? 

473.  How  are  both  measured? 

474.  Do  you  remember  in  Froebel's  "  Pedagogics  of  the 
Kindergarten"  any  exercises  relating  to  form,  size,  number? 
If  so,  will  you  describe  a  characteristic  exercise  of  each 
kind? 

475.  Why  do  you  suppose  he  accentuates  these  particular 
qualities? 

476.  Do  you  recognize  in  his  procedure  any  traces  of  the 
influence  of  Pestalozzi? 

477.  Can  you  give  any  statements  of  Pestalozzi's  refer- 
ring to  these  qualities? 

478.  Will  you  describe  exercises  given  by  him  in  illus- 
tration of  these  qualities? 

479.  Will  you  write  out  an  original  exercise  on  any  sub- 
ject after  the  manner  of  Pestalozzi,  and  another  after  the 
manner  of  Froebel? 


♦Contributors  to  this  department  are  requested  to  write  the  question  in  full  witb 
its  number,  followed  by  the  answer.  Also  to  place  name  and  address  at  the  top  of  each 
page  of  manuscript,  the  same  to  be  carefully  numbered.  Also  to  fold  the  manuscript 
for  mailing  instead  of  rolling  it. — Editor. 
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480.  Name  any  differences  of  which  you  are  conscious 
between  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel? 

481.  Will  you  re-state  the  criticism  of  Pestalozzi  given 
by  J.  H.  von  Fichte?  (See  Barnard's  "Kindergarten  and 
Child  Culture,"  pp.  319-329.) 

482.  At  what  point  in  the  "Target"  song  do  you  find  the 
transition  from  proportion  in  construction  to  the  proportion 
between  labor  and  wages? 

483.  How  does  Rousseau  attempt  to  develop  a  true  idea 
of  property? 

484.  What  dq  you  think  of  his  plan? 

485.  What  does  Froebel  say  about  property  in  "Educa- 
tion of  Man,"  pp.  106-108? 

486.  What  idea  of  property  is  implied  in  the  game  of  the 
"Target?" 

487.  What  is  said  in  Tracy's  "  Psychology  of  Childhood' 
of  the  proprietary  instinct  in  children?  (p.  58.) 

488.  What  can  you  do  in  babyhood  to  overcome  this  ex- 
aggeration of  the  meum? 

489.  In  view  of  the  strength  of  the  proprietary  instinct 
should  you  think  it  important  to  put  stress  on  the  child's 
rights  or  the  rights  of  others? 

490.  What  have  you  done  practically  in  this  direction, 
and  with  what  results? 

491.  What  dangers  are  incident  to  giving  money  to  chil- 
dren? 

492.  Should  children  earn  their  own  money? 

493.  Should  it  never  be  freely  given  them? 

494.  If  you  always  insist  that  money  shall  be  earned, 
are  you  not  placing  the  economic  principle  above  the  family 
principle? 

495.  Is  this  advisable  in  dealing  with  young  children? 

496.  What  do  you  think  of  savings  banks? 

497.  Will  you  read  and  summarize  a  paper  entitled 
"Rudimentary  Society  Among  Boys."  {Overtand  Monthly, 
October,  1883.  Enlarged  in  John  Hopkins  "Historical  and 
Political  Studies,"  1884.) 

498.  What  do  you  think  of  such  experiments  as  the 
George  Industrial  Camp?  (See  Kindergarten  Magazine 
for  October,  1893.) 

499.  What  is  property?     (See  in  Grigg's  "Philosophical 
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Classics,"  Hegel's  "  Philosophy  of  the  State  and  of  History," 
pp.  15-21.     See  also  pp.  60-67.) 

500.  What  is  money? 

501.  What  are  the  two  great  crimes  against  property? 

502.  What  feature  is  common  to  both  crimes? 

503.  How  does  Dante  punish  these  crimes  in  the  "In- 
ferno?" 

504.  Describe  all  the  details  of  the  "  Target"  picture? 

505.  What  is  suggested  by  the  three  bowmen? 

506.  What  is  suggested  by  the  boys  with  the  "Target?' 

507.  What  do  you  understand  by  Froebel's  statement 
that  in  a  concrete  experience  three  things  are  always  pres- 
ent; the  particular,  the  universal,  and  the  relationship  of 
both  to  the  child? 

508.  Illustrate  these  three  phases  of  a  concrete  experi- 
ence by  the  play  of  the  "Target." 

509.  Does  this  statement  throw  any  light  upon  Froebel's 
fondness  for  the  typical  fact? 

510.  What  is  a  typical  fact? 

511.  What  reasons  are  commonly  given  for  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  mathematics? 

512.  Does  Froebel  suggest  any  other  reasons  which  give 
mathematics  great  value? 

513.  Will  you  re-state  and  explain  his  point  of  view? 
(See  "  Education  of  Man,"  pp.  204-208.) 

514.  To  what  does  Froebel  in  the  "Motto  "  compare  this 
play? 

515.  What  is  meant  by  a  complex  unity? 

516.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  that  through  act- 
ivity comes  unity? 

517.  What  are  the  two  wholes  illustrated  in  the  play? 

518.  Upon  what  will  the  success  of  the  Constructive 
whole  depend? 

519.  Does  the  same  principle  apply  to  the  Social  whole? 

520.  How  is  it  illustrated  in  this  game? 

521.  What  great  spiritual  principle  is  involved  in  propor- 
tioning a  man's  wages  to  his  work? 

522.  Give  other  illustrations  of  this  principle. 

523.  What  is  justice? 
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524.  What    is    the    tie  which    binds    together    Froebel's 
thought  of  the  Constructive  whole  and  the  Social  whole? 

525.  Has  each  person  his  own  place  in  the  Social  whole? 

526.  What  two  duties  arise  from  this  fact? 

527.  Into  what  violations  of  these  duties  are  most  of  us 
easily  betrayed? 


528.  Has  the  child  his  place  in  the  Social  whol 


529.  Through  what  educational  errors  do  we  show  our 
lack  of  recognition  of  his  place? 

530.  What  should  you  say  were  the  general  truths  illus- 
trated in  the  play  of  the  "Target?" 

531.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  proportion  in  character? 

532.  How  does  Aristotle  define  virtue? 

533.  Will  you  read  Chapters  6,  7,  8,  and  9  of  Book  II.  of 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  and  write  out  the  result  of  your  reflec- 
tions upon  them? 

534.  Is  there  any  analogy  between  proportion  and  rhythm? 

535.  What  do  you  think  of  the  following  statement:  "  It 
is  said  by  such  as  profess  the  mathematical  sciences  that  all 
things  stand  by  proportion  and  that  without  it  nothing  could 
be  good  or  beautiful.  The  doctors  of  our  theology  to  the 
same  effect,  but  in  other  terms,  say  that  God  made  the 
world  by  number,  measure  and  weight.  Some  for  weight 
say  tune  and  peradventure  better." 

536.  What  is  implied  in  universal  interdependence? 

537.  As  the  result  of  your  study  of  the  "Target"  what 
have  you  learned  of  daily  practical  help  in  your  dealing 
with  the  child? 

538.  Please  write  out  in  detail  a  talk  with  your  children 
on  the  "Target"  picture. 

539.  What  stories  would  you  suggest  to  be  told  in  con- 
nection with  this  song  and  picture? 

540.  What  is  the  ethical  point  of  the  "King  Midas" 
story? 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  FIRST  SERIES. 
Note. — It  is  the  particular  desire  of  Miss  Blow  that  each 
student  report  a  conversation  with  one  or  more  children,  on 
each  of  the  ten  pictures  considered  in  the  first  series  of  these 
questions.  She  also  requests  answers  to  the  following  im- 
portant questions:  Numbers  5,  II,  34,  46,  47,  49,  86,  87,  88, 
89,  90,  91,  96,  97,  98,  132,  230,  231,  232,  233,  306  382,  421. 
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(Miss  Carrie  S.  Newman,  of  Vancouver,  forwards  the  following  an- 
swers to  questions  on  "  Beckoning  Chickens:") 

368.  What  biographic  interest  has  this  play? 

We  are  told  that  it  was  seeing  a  mother  playing  this  game  with  her 
child,  that  suggested  to  Froebel  the  writing  of  the  Mother-Play  Book. 

369.  How  does  the  motto  explain  the  attractiveness  of  animals  to 
children? 

Children  feeling  life  so  strong  within  them,  imbue  all  things  with  the 
same  attributes.  When  they  meet  with  anything  which,  really  possess- 
ing life,  can  respond  to  their  outreaching  they  feel  that  they  have  found 
comrades  and  are  filled  with  joy. 

372.  How  does  Longfellow  picture  it  in  "  Hiawatha?" 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  chickens." 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them,  "Hiawatha's  Brothers." 

373.  How  many  times  in  the  commentary  to  this  play  does^Froebel 
refer  to  the  symbol  of  the  mirror? 

Three  times.  "  His  mother  has  taken  him  out  of  doors  in  order  that 
he  may  see  in  the  looking  glass  of  nature  the  fresh,  eager  life  that  throbs 
in  his  own  pulses."  "Each  child  has  a  vision  of  his  own  inmost  life  in 
the  mirror  of  nature"  "The  child  sees  his  life  in  the  mirror  of  his 
mother's  eye." 

374.  Can  we  know  ourselves  except  through  spiritual  mirrors? 

We  cannot.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  know  our  physical  self 
is  through  seeing  it  reflected  in  a  mirror,  and  this  is  just  as  true  of  our 
spiritual  self.  We  must  see  ourselves  reflected  in  nature,  in  other  men 
and  in  our  actions,  in  order  to  really  know  ourselves. 

376.  Through  what  other  symbol  does  Froebel  suggest  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  nature  in  this  commentary? 

The  symbol  of  the  magnet.  As  a  magnet  attracts  iron  so  nature  at- 
tracts children. 

377.  Do  all  the  children  in  the  picture  notice  the  same  things?  Why 
not? 

One  little  girl  is  absorbed  in  watching  every  movement  of  the  little 
chickens;  her  sister  looks  beyond  and  tries  to  call  the  mother  hen  to  the 
side  of  her  little  ones;  the  boy  on  the  right  is  so  attracted  by  the  hens 
and  turkeys  that  he  wants  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  to  share 
his  joy,  but  they  are  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  beautiful  view.  No 
two  of  the  children  are  alike  in  mind  or  character,  therefore  no  two  are 
attracted  by  just  the  same  thing,  or  in  just  the  same  measure;  each  has 
his  own  individuality  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  all  others.    Then, 
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too,  the  children  are  at  differenf'stages  of  development,  and  therefore 
view  things  from  different  standpoints.  The  same  object  does  not  pre- 
sent the  same  picture  to  the  older  child  that  it  does  to  the  baby;  each 
sees  just  what  he  comes  prepared  to  see.  Being  at  different  stages  all 
do  not  require  the  same  food.  Each  is  seeking  for  that  which  his  nature 
at  that  particular  time  requires. 

378.  Does  man's  inner  self  determine  the  effect  of  external  influence? 

It  certainly  does.  Like  seeks  and  recognizes  like.  There  must  be 
something  in  our  inner  self  which  corresponds  to  the  outer  symbol  or  it 
will  have  no  attraction  for  us,  and  therefore  will  not  influence  us.  Em- 
erson says,  speaking  of  Virgil,  "That  author  is  a  thousand  books  to  a 
thousand  persons.  Take  the  book  into  your  two  hands  and  read  your 
eyes  out,  you  will  never  find  what  I  find." 

380.  Would  you  exclude  from  this  process  the  influences  of  nature? 
Nature,  I  think,  has  a  special  attraction  for  all  children,  but  all  are 

not  influenced  by  it  to  the  same  extent,  or  in  exactly  the  same  way.  With 
many  the  attraction  dies  for  lack  of  suitable  nourishment;  in  others  it  is 
so  keen  that  it  is  retained  all  through  life  in  spite  of  having  little  to  feed 
upon. 

381.  In  view  of  the  influence  of  nature  is  it  a  duty  to  give  the  chil- 
dren plenty  of  outdoor  life? 

It  is  a  most  important  duty,  but  one,  alas,  which  is  often  neglected. 
Parents  having  lost  their  own  love  of  nature,  ignorantly  thwart  the  child's 
longings  for  a  life  close  to  nature,  and  so  narrow  his  horizon  and  uncon- 
sciously "offend  God's  little  one."  Children  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
in  the  woods,  by  the  rivers  or  in  the  fields,  and  are  being  molded  and 
educated  by  the  contact  with  nature.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  child- 
hood when  parents,  as  a  whole,  realize  that  instruction  in  the  "three 
R's"  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  education. 

382.  Can  you  relate  any  instances  showing  the  influence  upon  little 
children  of  outdoor  life,  and  especially  the  influence  of  contact  with  an- 
imal life? 

When  in  the  training  class  it  was  a  constant  source  of  surprise  to 
find  that  the  science  work  which  to  me  was  such  a  source  of  delight, 
was  considered  dull  and  stupid  by  many  of  the  girls.  Endeavoring  to 
solve  the  mystery  I  was  carried  back  to  my  childhood  which  had  been 
spent  in  a  large  old  garden,  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  rivers  of  a  small 
country  village,  and  I  found  that  the  pages  of  natural  history  were 
illumined  by  the  pictures  stored  in  my  mind  then,  whereas  the  others 
had  grown  up  in  a  large  city  shut  out  from  such  influences. 

A  little  boy  of  my  acquaintance,  an  only  child  and  one  whose  circum- 
stances naturally  tended  to  make  selfish  and  inconsiderate  of  others,  is 
growing  up  quite  the  reverse,  the  result,  I  believe,  of  the  constant  care 
and  companionship  of  a  pet  dog,  cat,  hens  and  chickens. 

Two  little  boys  who  had  passed  through  the  kindergarten  and  had 
their  sympathies  aroused  in  animal  life,  came  in  their  school  reader  to  a 
lesson  describing  the  robbing  of  a  bird's  nest;  with  one  accord  they  asked 
to  skip  the  lesson,  saying  they  didn't  want  to  read  about  it. 

CALLING   THE   PIGEONS. 

383.  384.  What  connection  between  this  play  and  its  predecessor? 
Are  they  complementary?     Why? 

In  the  preceding  game  we  are  shown  how  nature  attracts  child-life; 
this  shows  us  how  birds  and  animals  are  attracted  by  children.  The 
sympathy  is  reciprocal.    In  this  game  the  mother  is  helping  the  child  to 
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live  out,  or  reproduce,  the  dim,  vague  feelings  that  have  been  aroused 
by  the  life  of  nature.  Each  song  therefore  completes  and  emphasizes 
the  other.  The  child  feeling  a  strong  love  for  the  birds  will  have  his 
happiness  increased  by  the  assurance  of  the  bird's  love  for  him.  He 
naturally  feels  that  nature  reciprocates  his  feelings  and  is  pleased  to 
have  his  feeling  put  into  words.  This  game  also  suggested  how  we 
may  help  the  child  to  reproduce  indoors  what  he  has  seen  and  heard 
outside. 

385.  In  this  play  is  the  child  self-imitative? 

It  is  rather  the  mother,  who,  "living  with  her  children,"  knows  their 
every  thought  and  feeling  even  before  they  are  conscious  of  it  them- 
selves, acting  out  for  the  child  the  feelings  which  are  dimly  forming  in 
his  mind. 

386.  Wherein  does  this  play  differ  from  the  majority  of  plays? 

In  this  play  the  child  is  not,  as  in  the  majority  of  plays  imitating 
some  object  which  has  attracted  his  attention,  but  giving  outward  ex- 
pression to  a  feeling  which  has  been  aroused  by  something  he  has  seen. 

387.  Is  the  child  re-living  a  personal  experience? 

He  is.  He  has  enjoyed  watching  the  birds  hopping  and  flying  out  of 
doors;  now  he  can  in  play  re-live  the  experience. 

388.  Does  this  correspond  upon  the  child's  plane  of  life  to  our  ma- 
ture meditation? 

It  does.  We  love  to  re-live,  over  and  over  again  in  our  thoughts, 
any  experience  which  has  strongly  influenced  us.  The  child  is  doing 
the  same  thing  when  he  acts  out  in  play  the  events  through  which  he  has 
passed.    "What  the  child  represents  he  begins  to  understand." 

389.  Can  we  know  our  lives  except  by  re-living  them? 

We  cannot.  We  will  have  but  a  very  vague,  dim  idea  of  any  event, 
or  of  its  underlying  meaning,  unless  we  re-live  it  again  and  again.  Re- 
production is  a  very  necessary  step  in  mind  development. 

390.  Does  nature  respond  to  man? 

We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  strong  affection  existing  between  a 
pet  animal  and  its  master  to  be  assured  of  this.  Even  plants  seem  to 
some  extent  to  respond  to  those  who  love  them. 

392.  What  truth  is  implied  by  this  response? 

Does  it  not  imply  the  unity  of  all  things?  All  were  created  by  one, 
therefore  all  have  something  in  common. 

393.  What  reason  does  Froebel  give  at  the  end  of  this  commentary 
for  the  too  frequent  decrease  of  maternal  influence  as  the  child  matures? 

He  says  it  is  because  the  child  discovers  that  the  mother's  words  and 
actions  do  not  always  agree;  that  she  does  not  always  mean  what  she 
says,  or  say  what  she  means. 

394.  Should  mothers  and  kindergartners,  therefore,  be  very  careful 
to  say  what  they  mean  and  mean  what  they  say? 

This  is  a  most  important  point.  Should  our  words  and  actions  but 
once  disagree,  our  influence  over  the  child  will  be  weakened.  Children 
are  keen  character  readers  and  seem  instinctively  to  discern  when  one 
is  saying  what  he  does  not  really  mean.  Many  children  have  a  way 
of  looking  straight  into  a  person's  face  as  if  they  were  weighing  every 
word  which  fell  from  the  lips.  It  is  a  sad  hour  for  a  child  and  one 
fraught  with  endless  consequences  when  he  discovers  that  one  to  whom 
he  looked  up,  has  been  untrue  in  word  or  deed.  Such  a  person  will 
have  little  influence  over  him  in  future. 
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395.  Must  they  faithfully  carry  out  all  promises? 

They  certainly  must.  Promises  should  never  be  made  hastily  or 
without  due  consideration  as  to  whether  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  fulfill 
them;  having  been  once  made  we  should  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
fulfill  it.  If  something  unforeseen  should  occur  which  prevents  our 
keeping  our  promise,  we  should  carefully  explain  the  matter  to  the 
child.  Very  early  in  life  the  sacredness  of  a  promise  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  child,  and  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  our  actions 
will  speak  louder  than  our  words. 

396,  397.  Should  they  ever  permit  themselves  a  threat?  If  they  do 
threaten,  must  they  vigorously  execute  the  threat? 

I  think  there  are  cases  where  it  is  permissible  to  tell  a  child  what 
we  shall  do  if  he  persists  in  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  but  let  us  always 
be  sure  that  we  really  mean  to  carry  out  the  threat  if  occasion  requires. 
In  no  way  will  a  person  lose  his  influence  over  a  child  more  surely  than 
by  threatening  and  then  failing  to  carry  out  the  threat. 

398.  Do  kindergartners  often  make  their  own  rules  invalid  by  them- 
selves breaking  them? 

I  am  afraid  we  are  all  apt  at  times  to  fall  into  this  mistake.  I  was 
one  day  endeavoring  to  put  on  a  little  boy's  leggings,  while  he  was  ren- 
dering it  almost  an  impossibility  by  twisting  and  turning;  at  last  I  told 
him,  rather  impatiently,  I  am  afraid,  that  he  must  sit  still.  He  looked  up 
in  my  face  and  said:   "You  didn't  say  please  that  time,  anyway." 

399,  400.  Will  a  child  be  influenced  by  your  unconscious  defects  as 
well  as  by  conscious  violation? 

Is  the  limit  of  your  character  therefore  the  limit  of  your  influence? 

Answering  the  latter  question  first,  I  should  say  that  the  limit  of  our 
character  is  the  limit  of  our  influence.  What  we  are  is  what  really  in- 
fluences others.  Our  most  valuable  lessons  are  often  taught  in  silent 
moments  when  we  are  not  conscious  of  teaching  anything.  Realizing 
this  our  constant  prayer  should  be:  "Make  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  The  heart  is  the  hidden  source  of 
the  waters;  if  that  is  pure  and  clean,  the  streams  which  flow  outward 
will  be  pure  also.  "  If  you  would  never  be  known  to  do  a  thing,  never 
do  it,"  says  Emerson.  Let  us  strive  earnestly,  prayerfully  to  have  our 
hearts  right,  and  our  words  and  actions  will  take  care  of  themselves  — 
let  us  strive  to  be  rather  than  to  do. 

"A  life  that's  hid  in  God 
Tells  its  great  secret  without  spoken  word." 

401.  Is  this  subject  discussed  more  fully  in  any  other  commentary  of 

the  Mother-Play? 

In  the  commentary  of  the  song  of  "The  Knights  and  the  Mother." 
[The  following  answers  to  "Beckon  to  the  Chickens,"  and  "Calling 

the  Pigeons,"  are  sent  in  by  Miss  Mabel  A.  Ford,  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 

Training  School]: 

369.  How  does  the  motto  explain  the  attractiveness  of  animals  to  the 
child? 

The  delight  which  a  child  takes  in  attributing  life  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects is  doubled  when  he  meets  something  that  can  respond  to  his  sym- 
pathy, and  display  activities  like  his  own.  As  he  beckons  and  calls  to 
these  new  beings,  it  is  with  a  presentiment  of  the  truth  that  the  world  is 
full  of  companions  for  him. 

370.  Do  myths  show  that  primitive  man  also  felt  this  attractiveness? 
It  must  have  been  that  the  early  races  felt,  as  do  children  now,  a 
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bond  uniting  them  with  all  living  things,  for  in  their  tales  and  legends 
we  find  little  distinction  between  human  beings  and  creatures  of  the 
world  about.  Animals  are  represented  as  having  thoughts  and  feelings 
like  men,  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  while  even  the  winds  and 
waves  do  the  same. 

372.  How  does  Longfellow  picture  it  in  "Hiawatha?" 
The  Indian  legends,  as  they  are  told  in  "Hiawatha,"  teach  us  of  a 
people  who  filled  the  forests,  rivers  and  even  the  sky  and  air  with  spirits, 
which  they  loved,  or  feared  and  hated  as  intensely  as  their  human  com- 
panions. We  find  that  the  Indians  were  responsive  to  every  living 
thing,  and  they  named  the  men  about  them  often  from  animal  character- 
istics which  they  possessed,  or  from  some  likeness  in  them  to  something 
in  the  world  of  nature. 

383.  What  connection  between  "Beckoning  to  the  Pigeons "  and  its 
predecessor? 

After  the  experience  in  the  play  of  calling  the  chickens,  the  child 
will  understand  the  movements  of  the  mother's  fingers  in  imitation 
of  the  birds  or  pigeons,  and  be  pleased  to  do  the  same.  The  song 
closely  resembles  that  in  the  preceding  play,  but  in  this  the  idea  is  sug- 
gested that  the  pigeons  have  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  child,  and  will 
come  in  answer  to  his  call. 

384.  Are  they  complementary?     Why? 

These  two  plays  complement  each  other  in  enlarging  the  child's  sym- 
pathies, and  through  his  sympathy  make  him  capable  of  gaining  intel- 
lectually. When  he  sees  the  life  of  the  chickens  or  any  living  thing 
around  him,  he  is  attracted  to  it  and  becomes  more  strongly  conscious 
of  his  own  life.  The  imitation  in  the  following  game  gives  him  a  more 
accurate  perception  of  the  activity,  and  as  the  birds  cluster  about  in 
response  to  his  call  he  feels  more  keenly  than  before,  a  love  and  sym- 
pathy for  these  companions. 

386.  Wherein  does  this  play  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  plays? 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  the  mother  seems  to  try  to  make  the 

child's  experiences  plain  to  him  in  order  to  lead  him  to  some  helpful 
truth.  In  these  two  games  we  find  that  the  mother  simply  encourages 
her  child  in  his  instincts  of  sympathy,  and  allows  an  opportunity  for 
Nature  to  exert  its  beneficial  influence  upon  him. 

387.  Is  the  child  re-living  a  "  personal  experience?  " 

We  learned  from  the  preceding  commentary  that  the  mother  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  her  child  into  the  open  air  so  that  he  had  many  times 
enjoyed  watching  the  chickens,  doves  and  pigeons.  When  his  mother's 
fingers  or  his  own  go  tapping  along  on  the  table,  he  has  a  similar  delight, 
and  feels  his  inner  life  stirring  in  response  to  the  moving  fingers,  as  it 
did  when  he  beckoned  to  the  living  creatures. 

391.  Are  there  any  hints  of  this  response  in  fairy  tales? 

When  the  people  in  fairy  tales  find  themselves  in  difficulty,  they  will 
as  quickly  call  upon  the  beasts,  birds,  or  rocks  as  they  would  upon  other 
persons  like  themselves,  and  nothing  on  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens  seems 
to  be  unwilling  to  help  in  bringing  about  the  desired  end. 

398.  Do  kindergartners  often  make  their  own  rules  invalid  by  break- 
ing them? 

It  is  especially  important  for  a  kindergartner  to  consider  herself 
bound  by  the  same  rules  as  the  children,  because  she  is  not  so  much 
their  director  as  a  companion  in  their  work  and  play.  In  any  case  a 
child  will  never  feel  that  a  rule  is  of  any  importance  if  it  is  broken  by 
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the  person  who  has  established  it,  or  by  any  one  in  whom  he  has  confi- 
dence. 

(These  answers  to  questions  for  training  teachers  on  the  lesson  of  the 
"  Fish  in  the  Brook,"  are  forwarded  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  B.  Wylie,  Buffalo): 

445.  What  do  you  mean  by  free  self-activity? 

I  think  that  free  self-activity  is  self-determination  to  realize  the  high- 
est spiritual  ideals. 

446.  What  is  the  lowest  form  of  self-activity? 

It  is  instinctive,  automatic,  physical  movement  which  is  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  the  body. 

447.  Why  is  it  a  low  form? 

Because  it  involves  no  will  power,  and  is  not  the  result  of  conscious 
experience. 

448.  What  are  the  higher  forms  of  self-activity? 

When  the  child  stretches  his  arms  to  reach  a  pleasing  object;  when 
he  creeps  or  stands  alone;  knows  things  by  their  form,  sound  or  name; 
when  he  walks;  when  he  consciously  imitates;  when  he  speaks;  language 
lifts  him  beyond  the  animal  sense  perception  which  has  dominated  him 
heretofore,  and  his  mind  has  gained  a  key  by  which  to  open  the  door  to 
universal  relationship  through  analysis  and  insight. 

449.  What  is  the  highest? 

It  is  insight  or  self-consciousness  in  its  widest  meaning.  The  self 
has  will,  perceives  will,  or  a  self  has  the  fundamental  being  and  final  ex- 
planation of  things.  This  will,  or  self,  or  God  is  independent,  is  the 
origin  of  all  self-activity,  and  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  things 
through  the  constant  process  of  giving  out  and  taking  in.  Individuals 
who  share  in  this  insight,  self  determinately  obey  God's  laws  regardless 
of  obverse,  external  consequences. 

450.  Can  self-activity  be  perfect  so  long  as  we  are  in  any  degree 
dependent  upon  external  environment? 

It  cannot,  because  external  environment  confines  the  will  to  the  per- 
ceiving of  the  relationships  of  universal  things  or  wholes.  Perfect  self- 
activity  includes  all  these  external  wholes  in  the  insight  of  the  internal 
self-activity,  the  cause  of  all. 

"  All  things 
Are  of  one  pattern  made;  birds,  bees  and  flower, 
Song,  picture,  form,  space,  thought  and  character 
Deceiving  us,  seeming  to  be  many  things 
And  are  but  one." 

— Emerson. 

"  He  knows  that  outward  seemings  are  but  lies 

Or  at  the  most  but  earthly  shadows,  whence 

The  soul  that  looks  within  for  truth  may  guess 

The  presence  of  some  wondrous  heavenliness." 

—Lowell. 

451.  In  the  higher  forms  of  self-activity  is  the  mind  more  and  more 
its  own  environment?  *-~~Z 

It  is,  for  higher  forms  of  self-activity  conquer  material  things,  absorb 
them  and  render  the  mind  independent  of  them. 

452.  Is  it  equally  true  to  say  that  it  is  only  by  ascent  into  divine  life 
that  man  realizes  his  freedom? 

Yes.  Freedom  is  living  the  ideals  of  righteousness  and  goodness, 
Man  must  become  a  participant  in  the  divine  life  before  he  can  reveal  it 
in  acts  of  loving  kindness. 

453.  Can  you  harmonize  these  two  statements? 
I  do  not  think  they  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
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454.  Are  they  involved  in  the  conception  of  man  as  Gliedganzes? 
They  are. 

455.  Is  the  universal  the  self-activity? 

"  In  all  things  there  lives  and  reigns  an  eternal  law.  .  .  .  This  all- 
controlling  law  is  necessarily  based  on  all-pervading,  energetic,  living, 
self-conscious,  and  hence  eternal  unity." — Froebel. 

456.  Is  the  universal  the  divine? 
"This  unity  is  God." — Froebel. 

457.  Is  the  self-activity  therefore  the  divine? 

"  God  is  the  sole  source  of  all  things." — Froebel. 

458.  What  is  the  difference  between  formal  and  substantial  freedom? 
Formal  freedom  is  assenting  or  yielding  to  creeds,  persons,  powers 

or  outside  influences  through  caprice  or  indolence.  Substantial  freedom 
\$  voluntary  choice  to  do  the  good  by  the  rightly  trained  will,  though  ex- 
ternal authority  and  natural  instincts  strongly  call  for  different  action, 
it  is  looking  to  do  the  right,  and  doing  it. 

459.  Do  we  create  our  own  spiritual  atmosphere? 

"  We  become  truly  Godly  in  intelligence  and  industry,  in  working 
and  doing,  which  are  accompanied  by  the  clear  perception  or  even  by 
the  vague  feeling  that  thereby  we  represent  the  inner  in  the  outer,  that 
we  give  body  to  spirit,  and  form  to  thought;  and  that  we  render  visible 
the  invisible,  that  we  impart  an  outward,  finite,  transient  being  to  live  in 
the  spirit." — Froebel. 

460.  Do  we  ascend  into  it? 

"  Through  this  knowledge  we  rise  more  and  more  to  a  knowledge  of 
God,  into  His  spirit,  and  thus  inwardly  and  outwardly  God  comes  ever 
nearer  to  us." — Froebel. 

461.  Can  you  illustrate  this  truth  by  a  physical  parallel? 

The  plants  draw  their  life  from  minerals,  which  by  invisible  forces 
are  changed  to  suit  the  needs  of  plants.  Invisible  appetites  force  ani- 
mals to  use  the  plants  to  build  their  bodies.  Man  uses  both  plants  and 
animals  for  food,  which  undergo  changes  by  chemical  invisible  action 
to  make  the  sound  body,  and  through  a  sound  body  to  attain  a  sound 
mind. 

462.  Is  it  by  ascent  into  the  divine  law  that  we  realize  our  self-activity  ? 
We  must  know  God  to  do  his  will.     When  we  know  Him  we  shall 

realize  our  self-activity  through  consistent  conformity  to  divine  law  in 
our  relationships  with  nature,  man  and  God. 


A  PARABLE. 

ONE  went  east  and  one  went  west 
Across  the  wild  sea  foam, 
And  both  were  on  the  self-same  quest. 
Now  one  there  was  who  cared  for  naughty 

So  stayed  at  home; 
Yet  of  the  three  'twas  only  he 
Who  reached  the  goal  —  by  him  unsought. 
—  Thomas  Bailey  A  Uric  It. 

Vol.  9  6. 
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NOTES  ABOUT  THE  WORK  AND  THE  WORKERS. 

Kindergarten  Day  at  Worcester. — July  20,  1896,  was  set  apart  as  the 
kindergarten  day  at  the  summer  school  of  Clark  university.  The  com- 
mon sentiment  of  the  teachers  and  specialists  attending  expressed  the 
profoundest  appreciation  of  Froebel's  pedagogy,  and  also  the  sincerest 
wish  to  aid  its  furtherance  by  throwing  all  the  light  of  modern  science 
and  speculation  upon  it.  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge  gave  one  hour  to  a  discus- 
sion of  "The  Spinal  Cord,"  reviewing  the  current  investigations  in  this 
direction.  Dr.  Burnham  followed  with  a  lecture  on  the  "Hygiene  of  the 
Kindergarten,"  especially  touching  upon  the  questions  along  this  line 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  kindergarten  syllabus  sent  out  by  Dr.  Hill. 
Dr.  Burnham  said:  "  I  believe  a  kindergarten  is  a  very  hygienic  place. 
The  children  have  good  air,  good  sanitary  conditions;  they  are  not  over- 
taxed, they  are  kept  from  worriment;  they  are  watched  to  prevent  moral 
and  physical  contagion.  The  statistics  show  that  the  children  of  th*e 
kindergarten  are  stronger  in  mind  and  better  in  health  than  other  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age.'  His  criticisms  called  for  greater  precaution  in 
the  matters  of  contagious  children's  diseases,  the  study  of  defectives, 
and  more  extensive  out-of-door  work;  the  use  of  larger  materials  and 
lessening  of  stimulating  subject  matter.  He  closed  his  address  by  say- 
ing: "  If  we  were  to  bring  together  all  the  good  features  of  all  the  kin- 
dergartens in  this  country,  we  should  have  almost  an  ideal  kindergar- 
ten. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  kindergartens 
of  the  country  should  be  thrown  into  one  school,  we  should  have  a  kin- 
dergarten that  would  threaten  disaster  to  the  life  of  the  child."  Dr. 
Sanford  presented  the  subject  of  "Attention,"  by  recounting  a  series  of 
simple  experiments.  Among  the  interesting  statements  made  by  him 
were  the  following:  Attention  is  high-pressure  activity.  Sleep  is  the 
antithesis  of  attention.  What  is  commonly  called  inattention  is  only 
another  kind  of  attention.  Dr.  Hall  lectured  on  "Froebel  and  the  Kin- 
dergarten," saying  that  there  were  many  things  about  the  kindergarten 
which  he  did  not  yet  feel  competent  to  discuss.  He  would  call  Froebel 
himself  a  mystic,  and  a  mystic  view  is  liable  to  be  thought  to  contain 
elements  which  are  not  really  there.  The  greatest  achievement  of 
Froebel  was  that  glimpsing  of  the  parallel  growth  of  the  child  and  of 
the  race.  Dr.  Hall  commended  the  emphasis  laid  by  Froebel  upon  na- 
ture influences  and  the  immanence  of  God,  saying:  "Froebel  was  as 
much  a  God-intoxicated  man  as  Spinoza."  He  asks:  "Where  did  Froe- 
bel get  his  synthesis  of  all  these  great  philosophical  thoughts?  It  was 
the  child,  the  study  and  love  of  the  child  that  made  him  the  morning 
star  of  this  great  revolution.  In  his  applications  of  all  this,  he  fell  far 
below  his  general  philosophy,  as  must  always  be  the  case  in  the  begin- 
ning of  any  great  revolutionary  system.  He  expressed  what  every  true 
mother's  soul  expresses.  He  was  inspired  by  a  love  of  childhood,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  that  in  the  kindergarten  there  is  an  almost  fanatical 
love  of  Froebel."  Dr.  Hall  urged  greater  stress  upon  the  health  of  chil- 
dren, and  less  effort  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  power;  greater  freedom 
and  activity  in  all  the  work,  such  as  drawing;  the  child  should  not  be 
taught  too  much  symmetry,  nor  too  much  repetition,  as  these  experi- 
ences tend  to  stultification;  larger  material  should  be  encouraged.  He 
defined  symbolism  as  representing  the  unseen  by  the  seen.  "The  sym- 
bolic is  an  important  stage  in  the  psychic  development,  but  it  is  not  the 
child  stage."  If  symbols  are  to  be  used  in  the  kindergarten,  the  animal 
symbol  should  come  first,  and  more  animal  stories  should  be  used.  "The 
present  moment  is  a  critical  one  for  the  kindergarten.     Will  it  gradually 
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accept  the  pedagogy  of  the  primary  work,  or  will  it  leaven  and  recon- 
struct the  primary  work?  The  attitude  in  this  crisis  of  the  child  stu- 
dents and  the  kindergarten  is  all  important.  Are  the  kindergartners 
going  to  turn  their  backs  upon  child  study  and  place  experience  first? 
Will  the  psychologist  ignore  the  facts  of  the  kindergarten?  I  believe 
it  is  written  in  the  law  of  the  nature  of  things  that  these  two  lines  will 
unite.  We  have  as  yet  no  educational  philosophy  that  commands  any 
general  acceptance.  We  have  in  this  work  the  germs  in  two  things,  of 
a  new  view  of  pedagogy.  I  predict  that  within  the  next  decade  there 
will  be  a  reconstruction  of  the  practice  in  kindergarten  work.  The  un- 
derstanding of  the  psychology  of  toys,  of  dolls,  which  shows  what  an 
enormous  educational  value  these  things  have — the  study  of  children's 
feelings  for  natural  objects  and  what  comes  from  the  sympathy  with 
nature — will  work  great  changes  in  the  kindergarten.  The  student  of 
the  child  in  the  university  and  the  teacher  of  the  kindergarten  can  feel 
a  unity  of  interest  along  these  lines,  and  working  together,  the  result 
will  be  a  truer  philosophy  of  the  education  of  man."  Dr.  Lukens  gave 
a  valuable  history  ot  curricula  of  all  nations,  in  all  times,  indicating  that 
the  study  of  whatever  has  been  fitted  for  peculiar  conditions  or  what- 
ever is  unique  in  the  history  of  school  systems  must  be  suggestive.  He 
sketched  the  educational  means  of  China,  Babylon,  Egypt,  ancient 
Greece,  and  Rome.  Dr.  Chamberlain  spoke  on  "The  Soul  of  the  Child," 
recounting  the  many  traditions  and  superstitions  that  have  maintained 
among  the  tribes  and  races  of  men  concerning  this  elusive  quantity. 
The  kindergarten  conference  was  most  profitable,  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Hall.  Among  those  taking  part  in  the  discussions  were  Miss  Wheelock, 
Miss  Merrill,  Professor  Carroll,  of  Worcester;  Dr.  Richards,  of  Hobo- 
ken;  Professor  Search,  and  Dr.  Harris.  The  evening  lecture  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Harris,  which  will  be  considered  at  length  in  the  October 
issue  of  this  journal. 

KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE,  Vol.  IX.,  containing  Second 
Series  of  Study  Questions,  together  with  one  copy  of  Froebel's  Mother- 
Play  Book,  $3.00.     (Regular  price  $3.50.) 

In  a  prominent  city  kindergarten  the  other  day  there  was  a  very 
amusing  story  told  at  the  circle,  which  we  wish  to  present  to  our  readers, 
asking  them  to  judge  of  its  ethical  worth.  The  story  told  about  several 
mother  hens:  One  was  a  very  bad  mother,  and  only  hatched  one  chick 
out  of  ten  eggs;  another  was  not  a  very  good  mother,  and  only  hatched 
five  out  of  ten;  a  third  was  a  very  good  mother,  and  hatched  ten  little 
chicks  from  ten  eggs;  a  fourth  mother  hen  who  had  five  chickens  hap- 
pened to  die,  and  the  owner  took  the  five  little  motherless  chickens  to 
the  three  hens  described.  The  ugly  hen  with  one  chick  pecked  at  them 
and  refused  to  take  them.  The  less  ugly  mother  hen  with  five,  also 
drove  them  away;  but  the  dear, old,  good  mother  hen  with  the  ten  chicks, 
took  the  extra  five  under  her  care  without  any  complaint.  Then  the 
story  goes  on  to  show  how  the  one  little  chick  belonging  to  the  ugly 
mother  died,  how  the  five  little  chicks  belonging  to  the  less  ugly  mother 
fell  into  the  slop-bucket  and  were  drowned,  but  the  very  good  old  mother 
hen  with  the  fifteen  little  chickens  continued  to  thrive,  and  raised  them 
to  full  grown  chickens.  There  came  a  time  when  the  farmer  had  to 
send  chickens  to  market,  and  out  of  them  all,  the  chickens  spared  were 
those  who  had  had  such  a  beautiful  time,  and  grown  to  full  stature  under 
the  very  good  old  mother  hen;  and  the  kindergarten  children  were  asked 
to  guess  which  of  the  little  full-grown  chickens  were  spared  by  the 
farmer.     And  the  kindergartner  drew  the  sweet  conclusion  that  the  lit- 
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tie  chickens  who  had  had  the  bad  mothering  and  all  the  hardships 
through  life  were  sold  to  the  market,  whereas  the  good  little  chickens  of 
the  good  old  mother,  that  had  never  had  anything  but  happiness  were 
all  preserved. 

In  the  advertisements  for  "kindergarten  mistresses"  in  London,  we 
read  the  following  condition:  "Must  be  able  to  train  students  for  the 
National  Froebel  Union."  A  London  teacher  makes  the  following  criti- 
cism of  this  condition:  "Why  should  a  girl,  say  one  who  has  passed  the 
examinations  and  has  some  skill  in  teaching,  yet  with  no  experience  of 
any  kind,  be  expected  to  train  others,  as  old  and  perhaps  older  than  her- 
self? It  seems  to  me  that  this  indiscriminate  training  of  girls  by  inex- 
perienced kindergarten  mistresses  will  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
true  kindergarten  with  the  true  kindergarten  spirit,  which  is  so  essential, 
and  in  its  place  we  shall  have  a  stereotyped  preparatory  school  where 
'kindergarten  is  taught!'  It  is  a  sad  fact,  though  a  true  one,  that  the 
kindergarten  is  still  looked  upon  with  indifference  by  many  parents  and 
teachers.  This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  training  for  this  branch 
of  education  can  be  obtained  so  easily  and  so  cheaply.  People  naturally 
have  the  idea,  that  if  any  young  and  inexperienced  kindergarten  mis- 
tress can  train  students,  the  standard  cannot  be  very  high,  and  there- 
fore send  quite  young  girls  to  be  trained,  even  before  they  have  finished 
their  school  education.  Would  not  the  raising  of  the  age  at  which  candi- 
dates are  admitted  for  examination  help  to  lessen  this  evil?  I  hope 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  sufficiently  interested  in  this  matter  to 
offer  further  suggestions,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  this  question  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  future." 

HOW  TO  INTEREST  YOUR  FRIENDS:  Forward  this  notice 
with  five  two-cent  stamps  and  the  address  of  your  friend,  and  a  copy  of 
the  September  Kindergarten  Magazine  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

Kindergarten  supervisors  discussed  the  following  topics  at  Buf- 
falo: The  program  of  work;  shall  supervisors  outline  the  work  for  the 
directors  to  follow,  selecting  the  principles,  subjects,  topics,  majority  of 
songs,  stories  and  games?  The  only  argument  for  doing  so  was  that  of 
uniformity.  The  majority  decided  that  uniformity  is  the  externality  of 
unity,  that  there  can  be  uniformity  and  not  unity,  and  the  opposite.  The 
tendency  was  to  allow  directors  entire  freedom  in  program  work;  the 
programs  and  points  which  arise  in  that  work  to  be  discussed  by  direc- 
tors and  the  supervisor.  Sequence  was  touched  upon  in  connection  with 
unity  and  uniformity.  The  duties  of  a  supervisor  were  discussed.  She 
should  be  conversant  with  the  educational  topics  of  the  day;  should  be 
up  with  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  new  psychology,  and  be  able  to  give 
them  to  her  directors;  should  in  every  way  try  to  promote  a  more  com- 
plete union  between  the  kindergarten,  primary  and  other  departments. 
It  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  classes  of  kindergartners  and  pri- 
mary teachers  and  teachers  from  the  grades,  where  kindergarten  prin- 
ciples and  methods,  primary  methods  and  all  educational  principles 
should  be  discussed.  The  statement  was  made  that  the  kindergartner 
should  know  as  much  about  the  primary  work  as  the  primary  teacher 
should  know  about  kindergarten  work— that  education  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  unit  by  all  teachers. 

Miss  Jane  E.  Todd,  of  London,  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  new 
translation  of  Froebel's  "Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,"  the  same  to 
appear  in  monthly  installments  in  Hand  and  Eye,  beginning  in  the  July 
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issue.  The  work  by  Miss  Todd  was  begun  as  early  as  1894,  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  she  and  Miss  Jarvis  were  simultaneously  occupied  with  the 
same  work,  neither  knowing  of  the  other.  It  will  be  interesting  to  Froe- 
bel  students  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  these  translations.  Another 
coincident  of  this  nature  is  the  announcement  from  Naples  of  an  en- 
larged, colored  reproduction  of  the  Mother-Play  Book  pictures,  at  the 
same  time  thac  the  same  work  was  announced  well  under  way  in  this 
country  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Blow.  The  growth  of  the  move- 
ment would  seem  to  be  parallel  in  the  different  countries. 

EARN  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  by  securing  three  new  names  to 
the  Kindergarten  Magazine  list.  Vol.  IX.  will  be  worth  the  earning. 
See  prospectus. 

Many  are  familiar  with  the  successful  kindergarten  career  of  Mrs. 
Nora  D.  Mahew,  who  died  at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  19, 
1896.  For  ten  years  she  was  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  kindeigarten, 
being  one  of  Miss  Susan  Blow's  first  graduates.  Recognizing  her  ability 
in  her  work,  she  was  given  the  directorship  of  the  largest  kindergarten 
in  that  city,  where  she  proved  herself  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful workers.  In  1889  she  organized  the  Los  Angeles  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  which  has  attained  a  high  standard  and  graduated 
about  seventy-five  or  eighty  kindergartners.  From  '91-93  she  occupied 
the  position  of  public  supervisor  of  the  Los  Angeles  kindergartens. 

The  California  Froebel  Society  sends  out  its  prospectus  for  the 
coming  year,  which  reveals  pedagogical  enterprise,  investigation  and 
energy  on  every  page.  This  union  is  a  thriving  branch  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union,  and  publishes  a  list  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  books  in  the  library  which  is  open  to  the  members  of  the  society. 
A  kindly,  friendly  welcome  awaits  every  kindergarten  stranger  at  this 
society,  and  travelers  who  have  once  tasted  its  cordiality  never  forget 
the  experience.  Is  not  this  a  feature  for  every  kindergarten  club  in 
every  city  to  cultivate? 

BOOKS  ARE  BOOKS.— Kindergartners  buy  them  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Literature  Company  every  day  in  the  week  and  secure  ready 
service.     Discounts  on  large  orders.     Postage  prepaid. 

From  Philadelphia. — "In  renewing  my  subscription  I  take  pleasure 
in  saying  I  find  the  matter  contained  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine 
most  helpful  and  inspiring.  Every  young  kindergartner  should  take  it 
as  an  aid  in  her  work;  and  older  kindergartners,  mothers  and  all  inter- 
ested in  education  must  find  it  interesting  and  suggestive.  Miss  Blow's 
Mother-Play  Study  Questions  are  especially  valuable." — Mrs.  Louise 
Van  Kirk,  principal~of  the  Philadelphia  Training  School  for  Kinder- 
gartners. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion is  on  our  desk,  a  one  hundred  and  fifty  page  pamphlet,  containing 
all  of  the  best  papers  presented  at  the  Indianapolis  meeting.  A  copy  of 
same  can  be  secured  on  remittance  of  fifty  cents  to  the  Western  Draw- 
ing Teachers  Association  Publication  Committee,  at  166  South  Clinton 
street,  Chicago.  The  report  is  important  and  should  be  kept  as  refer- 
ence by  all  elementary  teachers. 

THREE  MONTHS  FOR  FORTY-FIVE  CENTS:  A  trial  isub 
scription  to  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  forwarded  to  any  address  for  45 
cts.     Tell  your  primary  teacher  of  this  offer. 
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Through  the  favor  of  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Craig,  an  active  representative 
of  the  kindergarten  work  in  Utah,  the  editor  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
wearing  the  effective  kindergarten  pin  of  which  Mrs.  Craig  is  the  de- 
signer. Kindergartners  have  never  had  a  general  badge  such  as  this, 
which  combines  not  only  the  symbolic  forms  peculiar  to  their  work  and 
the  motto,  "A  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them,"  but  also  the  national  colors  . 

For  your  own  convenience  see  that  the  public  library  of  your  city 
owns  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine.  They  are 
scarce  and  not  every  teacher  can  have  a  set  of  her  own. 

This  summer  a  kindergarten  department  was  established  in  the  six 
weeks'  normal  at  Benzonia  College,  Benzonia,  Mich.,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Anna  H.  Littell,  of  the  kindergarten  training  school,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  summer  normal  work  of  the 
college.  There  is  a  kindergarten  of  thirty-five  children  in  which  the 
teachers  in  the  study  class  have  practical  experience  in  actual  work. 

Do  you  want  literary  culture  which  will  be  of  immediate  benefit  to 
you  in  the  classroom  and  the  schoolroom?  Send  twenty-five  cents  and 
secure  two  choice  essays  by  two  of  the  choicest  educational  litterateurs  of 
the  day:  "The  Poetic  Element  in  Shakespear,"  by  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie;  "The  Paradise  of  Dante,"  by  Thomas  Davidson.  Published  by 
the  Kindergarten  Literature  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  price  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  is  $1.75  whenever  a  book 
is  ordered  from  our  list  at  the  time  of  renewing  the  subscription. 

The  Kindergarten  Literature  Company  of  Chicago,  are  publishing 
some  most  admirable  books.  Two  which  are  especially  helpful  for 
Sunday  teaching  are  the  "  Kindergarten  Sunday  School  "  and  "  Child's 
Christ  Tales."  Any  one  who  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  chil- 
dren on  Sunday  can  find  many  valuable  suggestions  in  these  books.— 
Yates  Co.  Chronicle,  N.  Y. 

Milton  Bradley  Co.,  maintain  their  historic  enterprise  in  enlarg- 
ing and  improving  the  Ki?idergarten  Xewsa.nd  sending  out  the  Septem- 
ber number  in  a  new  cover  with  a  most  attractive  design.  The  subscrip- 
tion price  is  increased  to  $1  and  no  subscriber  need  doubt  the  investment, 
for  he  will  find  that  he  receives  his  money's  worth  in  good  measure,  and 
pressed  down. 

Turn  a  penny  and  buy  books  for  your  library.  We  allow  50  cts. 
commission  on  every  $2.00  subscription  ordered  to  a  new  address,  and 
will  apply  same  on  your  first  book  order. 

The  board  of  education  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  made  up  evenly  of  men 
and  women.  This  may  account  for  the  extension  of  public  school  kin- 
dergartens in  that  progressive  southern  city.  One  of  these  is  maintained 
by  the  board  exclusively  for  colored  children.  The  statistics  of  Lexing- 
ton show  1,000  more  colored  than  white  children  of  school  age. 

Among  the  interesting  women  who  attended  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment meeting  at  Buffalo,  were  Mrs.  Louise  Mann  of  the  Elizabeth 
Peabody  training  school  of  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Newell,  super- 
intendent of  the  free  kindergartens  of  Spokane,  Wash.  The  geographical 
extremes  as  well  as  all  the  ways  between  were  represented. 

SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  is  what  counts  for  growth  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  Kindergarten  Magazine  furnishes  the  only  systematic 
course  of  Froebel  study  published.     ($2.00  per  year.) 
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Madam  de  Portugal,  of  Naples,  is  preparing  an  enlarged  series  of 
the  Froebel  Mother-Play  Book  Pictures,  with  the  aid  of  prominent 
Italian  artists.  The  pictures  are  to  be  in  color  and  will  appear  in  parts 
of  three  pictures  each.    The  size  is  to  be  thirty-four  by  twenty-six  inches. 

Notice. — Our  patrons  will  take  notice  that  the  magazine  Child- 
Garden,  which  has  heretofore  been  published  by  the  Kindergarten  Lit- 
erature Company,  is  no  longer  the  property  of  the  company,  having  for 
important  business  reasons  been  sold  May  1,  1896. 

The  magazine  is  invaluable  as  an  inspirer  of  increased  effort,  and  an 
expounder  of  the  thought  of  many.  I  believe  it  should  be  read  by  every 
one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  education  of  children. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Kate  F.  Banning. 

A  request  comes  for  information  concerning  the  personal  history 
of  Mrs.  Olive  A.  Wadsworth,  who  wrote  the  old  verses,  "Over  in  the 
meadow  in  the  sand  and  the  sun."  Can  any  of  our  readers  forward  the 
desired  information? 

For  Sale. — A  second-hand  outfit  of  kindergarten  supplies  for  fifty 
children,  including  four  large  tables,  forty-eight  chairs,  and  gifts  in  pro- 
portion.   Address  Kindergarten  Magazine. 

"Home  Occupations,"  the  new  book  for  mothers  and  kindergartners, 
by  Katherine  Beebe  (price  75  cents)  with  a  renewal  of  subscription  to 
the  Kindergarten  Magazine  for  $2.25. 

Fifty  cents  will  buy  a  copy  of  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Western 
Drawing  Teachers'  Association.  Remit  to  Publication  Committee,  166 
South  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 

A  Kindergartner,  with  experience  in  both  public  and  private 
schools,  good  recommendations,  wishes  a  position.  Address  Miss 
Harrington,  Painesville,  O. 

Frau  Salis  Schwabe,  prominent  in  the  educational  w  >rk  of  Italy, 
and  closely  identified  with  the  kindergarten  interests  in  Naples,  died 
during  the  past  summer. 

Miss  Mary  Runyan,  formerly  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  kindergarten  training  department  of  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege of  New  York  City. 

The  October  issue  of  this  magazine  will  bring  an  account  of  the 
Berlin  Educational  Exhibit  which  has  attracted  many  visitors  during 
the  summer  season. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  secured  the  services  of  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gregory  for- 
merly of  Topeka,  Kan.,  as  supervisor  of  the  public  kindergartens. 

homFoccupations  for  little  children 

by. ..KATHARINE  BEEBE. 

ib  mo.,  bound  in  linen,  gilt  top.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  75c. 
This  book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  mothers,  nurses  and  all  others  who  have  the 
care  of  little  children.  The  author  shows  clearly  how  kindergarten  ideas  may  be 
adopted  in  the  home,  furnishing  the  child  with  congenial  employment  in  response  to 
the  oft-heard  cry,  "  What  can  1  do?  "  All  the  suggestions  the  book  contains  are  emi- 
nently practical,  and  are  supplemented  with  a  list  of  stories,  songs,  games  and  plays, 
which  will  prove  great  helps  to  the  busy  mother. 

THE  WERNER  COMPANY,  Publishers,  160=174  Adams  St.,  Chicag  > 
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[This  department  is  edited  to  be  of  service  to  the  busy  teacher  who 
wishes  to  keep  herself  posted  as  to  the  current  articles  of  importance,  as 
well  as  the  new  publications  which  have  particular  bearing  upon  her 
growth  as  a  worker  with  children.] 

Under  the  title  "Child-Study  Nonsense,"  H.  H.  Seerley,  of  Cedar 
Falls,  expressed  some  very  decided  views  on  the  new  movement,  in  the 
Iowa  Normal  Monthly.  He  says:  "There  is  reason  in  all  good  things, 
and  since  child  study  is  a  good  thing  it  calls  for  treatment  that  conforms 
to  common  sense  and  to  science.  Children  are  not  so  much  fools  and 
ignoramuses  as  many  of  these  interpreters  conclude.  They  are  active, 
thinking,  reasoning  beings,  and  their  action,  thinking  or  reasoning  is 
governed  by  what  materials  in  experience  they  have  with  which  to  work. 
If  they  have  no  experience  their  action,  thinking  and  reasoning  must  be 
nothing.  If  they  have  large  experience  they  easily  show  a  development 
and  a  power  beyond  their  age.  The  street  gamin  is  a  specimen  of 
early  development,  experience  and  training,  and  at  an  early  age  he  be- 
trays a  judging  and  a  reasoning  power  that  is  a  consequence  of  his  en- 
vironment and  his  life.  He  may  lack  culture  and  morals  and  education 
in  books  and  art,  yet  he  possesses  what  the  severities  of  experience  only 
can  give  in  self-reliance  and  self-activity  and  self-dependence,  and  that, 
the  child  of  careful  home  training  and  nurture  cannot  have  at  an  early 
age  because  he  has  not  the  necessary  experience.  Every  child  has  a 
different  environment,  and  is  affected  differently  by  similar  environ- 
ments, and  therefore  the  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  one  is  not  of  much 
benefit  in  deciding  regarding  the  individuality  of  another."  Mr.  Seerley 
declares  that  children  must  be  studied  individually,  "and  the  study  of 
types  of  the  past  will  not  do  for  the  foundation  of  the  present."  This 
rather  negates  his  former  statement  of  the  value  of  experience.  The 
teacher  who  begins  her  study  of  the  individual  child,  however  conscien- 
tious and  painstaking  she  may  be,  is  sure  to  make  many  more  blunders 
in  the  first  or  even  the  second  and  third  cases,  than  after  the  study  of 
many  types.  The  experience  which  Mr.  Seerley  cites  in  the  above  par- 
agraph as  a  basis  for  reason  and  thought  comes  only  after  much  con- 
tact with  humanity  and  careful  study  of  the  individual  and  class  types. 
What  Mr.  Seerley  says  with  regard  to  the  methods  largely  pursued  by 
the  child-study  faddist  comes  nearer  a  logical  reason  for  his  text.  That 
the  majority  of  investigators  in  any  line  conduct  their  investigations  on 
biased,  preconceived  notions  and  find  in  any  field  what  they  start  out 
with  in  mind  is  an  acknowledged  fact  among  scientific  men,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  would-be  investigators  are  of  the  untrained 
mentality  that  will  fall  naturally  into  such  error,  gives  foundation  for 
Mr.  Seerley's  sarcasm  of  child-study  nonsense. 

An  article  by  Byron  C.  Mathews,  in  the  July  number  of  Appleton 's 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  entitled  "Sociology  in  Ethical  Education," 
emphasizes  the  shortcomings  of  our  present  standard  of  education  from 
the  viewpoint  of  sociology.  Mr.  Mathews  claims  that  the  aim  of  public 
school  education  today  is  selfish,  tending  to  equip  students  for  a  strug- 
gle for  personal  gain  rather  than  to  encourage  altruistic  tendencies, 
which  train  the  individual  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society.  To 
quote  the  words  of  the  writer:  "Our  hope  is  in  the  schools;  but  their 
function  and  their  methods  must  be  modified,  because  they  are  not 
giving  to  the  world  the  best  they  can  give.  They  are  not  giving  what 
the  world  most  needs— the  best  possible  character,  which  results  very 
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largely  from  a  careful,  rational  study  of  our  relations  to  others,  from  a 
right  understanding  of  all  those  relations  which  are  interwoven  every- 
where among  men  in  all  phases  and  departments  of  life.  *****  The 
moral  results  of  the  work  in  the  kindergarten,  where  the  little  ones  are 
unconsciously  instructed  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. Similar  results  ought  to  be  prjduced  all  along  the  line  of 
educational  work,  but  these  can  not  be  secured  through  kindergarten 
methods  with  children  beyond  kindergarten  age.  Other  methods  must 
be  invented,  appropriate  for  different  ages."  The  same  number  of  this 
magazine  contains  also  the  first  number  of  a  more  philosophical  study 
in  sociology,  by  James  Mark  Baldwin,  which  he  entitles  "The  Genius 
and  his  Environment,"  and  in  which  Professor  Baldwin  endeavors,  with- 
out putting  himself  in  the  shoes  of  the  genius,  to  elucidate  his  psycho- 
logical relation  to  society. 

"Home  Occupations  for  Little  Children"  by  Katharine  Beebe,  pub- 
lished by  the  Werner  Co.,  Chicago,  adapts  the  logical  development  of 
kindergarten  games  and  occupations  to  home  use.  The  author  is  a 
practical  kindergartner  of  experience  and  has  at  her  command  the 
principles  of  growth  and  development  underlying  all  play  impulse 
and  its  proper  means  of  encouragement.  Her  suggestions  of  manv 
forms  of  entertainment  for  busy  brains  and  fingers  not  only  can  offer 
directions  to  the  mother  for  practical  home  use,  but  may  be  the  inspira- 
tion for  many  new  and  original  occupations  and  plays.  For,  after  allr 
the  amusement  or  the  work  which  comes  of  the  peculiar  environment 
and  need  of  each  home  and  family  is  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the 
development  of  the  child  in  the  home,  and  only  the  mother  can  be  the 
inspiration  for  such  occupation;  but  her  efforts  must  undoubtedly  pall 
and  savor  of  monotony  unless  she  have  suggestion  from  outside  experi- 
ence to  inspire  new  ideas  and  give  fresh  impetus.  Miss  Beebe  has  ad- 
mirably outlined  helps  for  mothers  which  may  be  adapted  to  the  simple 
home  life,  or  the  more  luxurious  appointments ;  in  each  case  emphasizing 
the  psychological  significance  of  the  work  or  play  to  the  child,  that  the 
desired  results  may  be  easily  discerned  for  each  individual  case  and  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  them  employed.  Any  mother  with  the  problem 
of  restless  little  people  to  lead  into  the  paths  of  happiness  and  useful- 
ness, can  find  much  assistance  in  Miss  Beebe's  little  book,  and  would 
do  well  to  avail  herself  of  its  thoughtful  suggestions. 

"Field  Flowers,"  is  a  collection  of  choice  poems  of  the  late  Eugene 
Field,  exquisitely  illustrated.  The  book  is  published  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  equally  divided  between 
the  family  of  Eugene  Field  and  the  building  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  beloved  poet  of  childhood.  The  monument  fund  com- 
mittee are  the  newspaper  publishers  of  Chicago;  Melville  Stone,  Joseph 
Medill,  Wm.  Penn  Nixon,  Victor  Lawson,  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  Slason 
Thompson  and  Marcus  Pollasky.  The  volume  is  frontised  with  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Eugene  Field,  and  a  fac-simile  of  his  first  verse  of 
poetry.  The  illustrations  are  contributed  by  noted  artists  and  represent 
an  art  value  in  toto  of  $18,1;  10.  The  original  drawings  are  on  exhibition 
at  the  book  department  of  the  Fair,  State  and  Adams  street,  Chicago. 
The  magazines  and  newspapers  are  endeavoring  by  generous  advertis- 
ing of  the  matter  to  bring  before  the  country  the  opportunity  for  all  who 
recognize  the  service  Eugene  Field  has  rendered  to  the  beauty  and 
pleasure  of  the  world  in  the  present  and  future,  to  contribute  toward 
providing  to  his  name  a  fitting  remembrance.     The  books  are  for  sale 
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at  $i  each.  We  are  indebted  to  the  publication  committee  for  the  use 
of  the  four  illustrations  from  "Field  Flowers"  which  appear  in  this 
issue. 

The  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  "Song 
Stories  for  the  Kindergarten,"  by  Mildred  and  Patty  Hill,  which  is  en- 
larged and  improved  by  the  addition  of  eight  new  songs  and  some  forty 
or  more  illustrations.  The  latter  are  by  Margaret  Byers,  and  are  chiefly 
decorative  in  style;  as,  for  instance,  the  songs  of  the  season  have  ap- 
propriate settings  in  farm  or  harvest  scenes,  snow-covered  landscape, 
or  autumn  birds  and  boughs.  A  primary  teacher  said  recently:  "  I  like 
'Song  Stories'  best  among  all  the  children's  song  books  I  use."  The 
editor  asked  "Why?"  "Because  it  is  so  simple  in  the  words  and  music 
that  the  youngest  in  the  room  enjoy  the  songs  from  the  very  first  day." 
This  collection  of  songs  was  created  by  the  Misses  Hill  while  in  the 
■midst  of  the  free  kindergarten  work  of  Kentucky,  being  to  the  southern 
manner  born.  Something  of  the  southern  laissez-faire  has  unmistakably 
crept  into  the  simple  words  and  rhymes  of  these  song  stories.  The  new 
■edition  costs  $i  in  board  covers;  Si. 50  in  cloth. 

"Seed  Babies,"  by  Margaret  W.  Morley,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  is 
the  third  of  Miss  Morley's  efforts  to  put  into  readable  and  attractively 
instructive  form  the  great  laws  of  re-creation.  "Seed  Babies"  will  un- 
doubtedly find  sale  largely  on  the  reputation  of  the  two  previous  books, 
but  intrinsically,  it  is  so  inferior  that  after  reading  "  The  Song  of  Life," 
and  "Life  and  Love,"  one  finds  difficulty  in  coordinating  the  excellent 
literary  style  and  the  dignified,  earnest  treatment  of  her  subject  in  those 
books  with  this  later  production.  Possibly  Miss  Morley's  effort  to  sim- 
plify her  science  to  very  young  readers  is  responsible  for  the  rather 
diluted  style  in  which  this  book  is  presented.  The  illustrations  are  also 
inferior  to  those  in  the  other  books.  "Seed  Babies"  is  by  no  means  with- 
out merit;  but  by  comparison  with  the  high  standard  of  Miss  Morley's 
previous  work  this  little  book  suffers.  As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  a  story 
of  seeds,  their  individuality  and  growth  and  is  threaded  upon  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  two  little  boys  and  a  girl. 

The  August  number  of  St.  Nicholas  has  a  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive article  on  "A  Sand  Pile."  If  any  one  ever  dreamed  of  such  pos- 
sibilities as  the  panorama  effects  of  the  illustrations  (from  actual  pho- 
tographs), which  accompany  the  article,  being  produced  in  a  sand  pile 
six  feet  in  diameter,  one  must  have  been  either  a  sculptor  or  an  imagi- 
native genius.  The  delights  of  the  sand  pile  are  well  known  and  time- 
honored,  but  this  picture  making,  history  illustrating  mode  of  sand  pile 
play  is  quite  novel  and  suggestive.  The  amateur  kindergarten  sand 
table  on  which  are  constructed  little  sections  of  landscape,  may  give 
place  to  an  elaborate  sky-vaulted  sand  arena,  on  which  may  be  told  the 
•story  of  Hiawatha,  or  the  history  of  the  Revolution  as  boy  and  girl  in- 
terest may  dictate. 

The  speech  made  by  Helen  Keller  before  a  Philadelphia  meeting  of 
instructors  of  the  deaf,  is  published  in  Lend  a  Handiox  August.  When 
this  girl  appeals  to  those  who  are  defective  in  the  sense  avenues  of  ex- 
pression and  communication  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  at  articulation, 
assuring  them  in  the  closing  words  of  her  little  address,  "Remember, 
no  effort  that  we  make  to  attain  something  beautiful  is  ever  lost.  Some- 
time, somewhere,  somehow,  we  shall  find  that  which  we  seek.  We  shall 
speak,  yes,  and  sing,  too,  as  God  intended  we  should  speak  and  sing — " 
she  puts  to  shame  any  lesser  discouragements  normal  persons  may  ex- 
perience. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  REFERENCES.  gi 

Augusta  Betts  Kortrecht  tells  in  the  Outlook  of  her  experiment 
in  teaching  very  young  children  German.  Her  theory  is  that,  "Learn- 
ing in  any  line,  is  to  a  great  extent  a  physical  thing,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  knowledge  should  grow  with  the  development  of  the 
young  body,  and  by  becoming  a  part  of  it  should  have  its  effect  in  shap- 
ing and  molding  the  brain;"  and  that  certain  sounds  of  the  German  lan- 
guage require  the  use  of  vocal  muscles  which  are  unused  in  English  and 
are  best  trained  into  use  while  young  and  supple.  Her  experiment  seems 
to  have  developed  to  her  entire  satisfaction. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  writing  in  the  August  Review  of  Reviews,  de- 
scribes the  great  work  of  Dr.  Barnardo,  the  "father  of  'Nobody's  Chil- 
dren.'" This  work  began  thirty  years  ago  with  Dr.  Barnardo's  efforts 
to  better  the  lot  of  twenty-five  homeless  boys  in  London,  and  now  5,000 
boys  and  girls  are  cared  for  in  the  various  Barnardo  Homes.  By  this 
great  system  of  relief  more  than  30,000  of  the  class  called  by  Mr.  Stead 
the  "  Don't-live-nowheres"  have  been  provided  with  homes.  The  article 
is  illustrated  from  photographs  of  various  groups  of  children  who  are 
now  inmates  of  these  Homes. 

The  summer  number  of  the  Child  Study  Monthly  has  two  articles  of 
note.  Mrs.  Felix  Adler  writes  of  "Child  Study  in  the  Family,"  recog- 
nizing the  parents'  better  opportunity,  and  also  greater  need  for  such 
study.  Not  study  so  much  for  scientific  research  as  for  intelligent  as- 
sistance to  judicious  parentage.  And  J.  M.  Greenwood  refutes  in  a  hu- 
morous sketch  the  much  accepted  theory  of  child  development  on  the 
parallelism  of  race  development,  and  mildly  ridicules  the  classic  myths 
of  barbaric  origin  as  adaptable  to  the  child  mind  of  today. 

We  would  again  refer  the  teachers  and  mothers  now  awakening  to 
the  value  of  child-study,  to  the  little  book  on  "  Psychology  of  Childhood," 
by  Frederick  Tracy,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  which  G.  Stanley  Hall  endorses  Mr.  Tracy's  work  as  the  result 
of  systematic  study  of  children  up  to  date,  presented  concisely  and  com- 
pletely. 

The  Midland  Monthly  for  August  contains  an  article  on  "School  Li- 
braries—How to  establish  and  maintain  them,"  by  Superintendent  S.  K. 
Stevenson,  in  which  he  outlines  the  workings  of  the  library  law  in  a 
number  of  states,  the  comparative  benefits  and  the  best  method  of  regu- 
lating the  matter. 

In  the  age  when  clubs,  unions,  conventions  and  mass  gatherings  are 
becoming  universal  among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  there  quite 
naturally  comes  a  theory  and  an  exposition  of  crowd  action.  MacMillan 
&  Co.  publish  "The  Crowd:  A  Study  of  the  Popular  Mind,"  by  Gustave 
Le  Bon. 

Five  distinguished  writers,  Robert  J.  Burdette,  Frances  H.  Burnett, 
Edward  Bok,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott,  have  con- 
tributed their  views  on  the  boy  question  in  a  small  volume  entitled,  "  Be- 
fore He  is  Twenty." 

The  Scientific  American  issued  a  fiftieth  anniversary  number  August 
1,  in  which  fifty  years  of  the  development  of  science  and  the  industrial 
arts  in  the  United  States  were  reviewed  and  illustrated. 

The  summer  number  of  Lotos  had  a  very  able  article  on  "Art  Muse- 
ums and  their  Relation  to  the  People,"  by  Professor  Fenollosa. 


BOOKS  for  KINDERGARTNERS 


Pray's  Motion  Songs  for  Public  Schools        .        %  .40 
Sixty  pleasing  songs  with  gestures  indicated. 
Boards.     Illustrated.    64  pages. 

Lunt's  Brush  Work  for  Kindergarten"  and  Pri- 
mary Schools 25 

Eighteen  lesson  cards  and  teacher's  pamphlet. 

Wilson's  Infant  School  Drill    ....  .25 

Exercises,  with  music,  lor  the  healthy  devel- 
opment of  the  body.  32  pages.  Square  8vo. 
Illustrated.    Limp  cloth. 

Thompson's  Manual  Training.  No.  1         .         .         .25 
Treats  of  Clay  Modeling.  Stick  and  Tablet 
Laying.  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting,  Color, 
and  Construction  of  Gt  ometrical  Solids,  illus- 
trated.   66  pages.     Large  Svo.     Paper. 

Spear's  Leaves  and  Flowers.    103  pages.    Boards.    .2<; 

Hyatt's  About  Pebbles.    26  pages.    Paper        .       .10 

Richard's  First  Lessons  in  Minerals,    50  pages. 

Paper "      .         .    .10 

Clapp's  36  Observation  Lessons  in  Minerals.    So 

pages.     Paper 30 

Smith's  studies  in  Nature.    4S  pages.    Paper     .     .15 

Goodale's  A  Few  Common  Plants.  61  pp.   Haper     .20 

Herford's  Students'  Fntbel.     12K  pages      Cloth       .75 

Malleson's  Early  Training  of  Children.  127  pages. 

Cloth 75 

Peabody's  Lectures  to  Kindergartners.    233  pp. 

Cloth 1.00 

Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude.    193  pages. 

Paper .25 

Rousseau's  Emile.    157  pages.     Paper.        .         .     .25 

Child  Observations 1.50 

First  Series:  Imitation  and  Allied  Activities. 
By  the  Students  of  the  State  Normal  School, 


Worcester,  Mass.     With  an  Introduction  by 
Principal  E.  H.  Russell.    Cloth,  300  pages. 

This  is  belie\ed  to  be  by  far  the  largestcol- 
lection  of  facts  of  child-lite  ever  giv<  n  to  the 
public.  It  exhibits,  by  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred instances,  carefully  observed  and  suc- 
cinctly recorded,  the  operation  of  the  faculty 
or  instinct  of  imitation  in  children,  covering 
the  period  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  year? 
of  life. 

The  Psychology  of  Childhood  .  .  .  .  $  .90 
By  Frederick  Tracy,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy, 
the  University  of  Toronto.  With  Introduction 
by  President  G  Stan  ey  Hall.  Cloth.  1*3  pp. 
"  In  English  we  have  certainly  no  original 
work  on  the  Psychology  of  Childhood  to  com- 
pare with  it,  and  even  among  translations 
from  German  and  French  there  is  none  which 
show  such  a  mastery  of  the  whole  subject.''— 
J.  Clark  Murray,  Prof,  oj  Philosophy,  McGilt 
Umver-ity,  Montreal. 

Comenius'  The  School  of  Infancy  .  .  .  1.00 
An  essay  on  the  education  of  youth  during-  the 
/irst  six  years  Edited  with  an  introduction, 
notes,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  Comenian 
literature,  by  Will  S.  Monroe.  Cloth.  116 
pages.     Portrait. 

In  this  book  Comenius  advocates  sense- 
training,  anticipates  modern  child-study  and 
the  kindergarten,  and  champions  nature  study 
and  naturalness  in  method.  The  genial  Quick 
says  of  it:  "The  School  of  Infancy  has  not 
had  anything  like  the  circulation  it  deserves." 


BOSTON. 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


FroeM's  Kindergarten  Occupations 

for  the  Family,  29  boxes,  each  containing  material  and  designs.  Particular  attention 
is  invited  to  a  great  variety  of  articles  for  Kindergarten  Fancy  Work  suitable 
for  being  decorated,  embroidered,  etc.  by  children,  as  presents  for  parents  and 
others.     Our  Kindergarten  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  25  Park  Place,  New  York. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co. 

3  EAST  UTH  STRFfT,   NEW  YORK 

SEND    FOP    «F"        OTALOGUE 


KINDERGARTEN 


Milton  Bradleu  Company's  Books  tor  TeaGtiers 

THE    PARADISE   OF  CHILDHOOD. 

We  have  just  published  the  quarter  century  edition  of  this  popular  guide  to  the  kindersrarten.  This  book 
has  long  been  known  as  an  exponent  of  pure  Froebelian  Kindergartning,  and  forms  the  best  possible  founda- 
tion for  the  building  ot  a  complete  kindergarten  education.  The  new  edition  contains  a  Life  of  Fnebel,  by 
Henry  W.  Blake,  with  illustrations,  and  also  copious  notes  on  the  gifts  and  occupations,  bv  Milton  Bradley, 
making  a  book  of  nearly  300  pages.  There  is  no  book  published  which  is  so  great  a  hi-ln  to  teachers  who  have 
not  had  a  kindergarten  training,  and  who  still  are  obliged  to  introduce  kindergarten  methods  into  their  schools. 
Price,  in  handsome  cloth,  $2.00. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

°SSRl  THOMAS  CHARLES  CO.  Ik  21 1-213  Wabash  Ave.    NE\\°^S  cTtlyanta- 

Dealers  in  KINDERGARTEN   BOOKS,    FURNITURE  and  MATERIALS. 


...SPECIAL  BOOKS... 

And  Special  and  Regular  Material  for 
Kindergarten  Schools. 

CORRESPOND  WITH 

J.  L.  HAMMETT  CO., 

352  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SALARY: 


By  house  of  twenty  years' 
standing  to  a  lady  or  gen- 
tleman teacher  first  wil- 
ling to  learn  our  business, 
then  to  travel,  all  expenses  paid,  or  to  do  office 
work  and  correspondence.  Salary  $800  00.  En- 
close self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  S  C. 
KNOWLES,  Secretary,  87  Plymouth  Pla«e, 
Chicago,  111. 
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GOETHE'S    PEDAGOGICS. 

WILLIAM    T.  HARRIS,  COMMISSIONER    OF    EDUCATION. 

I  PRESUME  that  many  of  the  kindergartners  have  read 
Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  and  have  noticed  that  it 
contains  many  suggestions  regarding  education.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  the  latter  part  of  the  work 
is  almost  devoted  to  pedagogy,  though  the  first  part 
of  the  work  does  not  betray  this  tendency,  at  least  on  first 
reading. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important  subject  for  edu- 
cational psychology  at  the  present  time  is  the  influence  of 
school  work  to  fix  the  pupil  in  permanent  habits  of  mind  on 
a  lower  plane  and  stop  progressive  development  into  higher 
activities  of  the  mind.  We  call  this  the  doctrine  of  arrested 
development.  In  some  primary  schools  great  pains  is  taken 
to  make  the  pupil  perfect  in  the  elementary  rules  of  arith- 
metic. Classes  are  practiced  in  adding  columns  at  sight,  up- 
ward and  downward,  until  the  work  can  be  done  as  rapidly 
as  by  a  skilled  accountant  at  a  mercantile  establishment. 
This  is  very  likely  to  fix  the  child's  mind  in  the  stage  of  re- 
membering and  observing  numbers,  and  by  as  much  as  this 
habit  is  formed  it  distracts  the  attention  of  the  pupil  from 
other  and  more  important  objects. 

Again,  a  drill  of  many  months  upon  the  observation  of 
geometrical  figures  and  the  work  of  reproducing  them  by 
drawing  will  have  the  same  effect  —  to  train  the  pupil's  mind 
to  recognize  everywhere  in  visible  shapes  geometric  figures, 
neglecting  other  things  of  equal  importance.  The  study  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic  may  be  carried  on  later  in  life 
without  the  danger  of  warping  the  whole  character  in  one- 
sided direction.  But  the  first  work  of  children  in  the  pri- 
mary school  or  in  the  kindergarten  must  be  laid  out  carefully, 
with  this  consideration  of  the  danger  of  arrested  develop- 
ment fully  in  view.  There  should  be  a  "many-sided  inter- 
est" and  not  a  too  deep  impression  in  one  particular  field, 
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unless  the  object  is  religion  or  morality  or  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  art.     These  latter  things  can  not  be  over  cultivated. 

Goethe  had  seen  deeply  this  danger  of  arresting  devel- 
opment in  certain  lines.  His  doctrine  regarding  play  or 
amusement  keeps  this  subject  in  view.  First  tendencies  on 
the  part  of  young  people  seem  to  him  to  have  importance  in 
two  directions:  First,  these  tendencies  proceed  from  within 
and  are  the  fountain  of  self-activity.  Secondly,  however, 
they  may  be  wrong  tendencies  and  if  they  are  made  perma- 
nent have  a  tendency  to  wreck  the  whole  life.  An  example 
of  this  kind  is  described  with  great  prolixity  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  novel,  "Wilhelm  Meister."  Wilhelm,  himself, 
when  a  child,  is  entertained  by  his  father  with  a  puppet 
show.  The  father  has  the  false  theory  of  education  that 
enjoyments  in  the  way  of  amusement  should  not  be  often 
indulged  in.  He  causes  the  puppet  show  to  be  carefully 
hoarded  in  a  store  room  under  lock  and  key  and  brought 
out  only  on  rare  occasions,  with  the  express  intention  to 
keep  the  little  boy  from  being  sated  with  the  amusement. 
His  plan,  if  carried  out,  would  have  made  the  puppet  show 
a  source  of  pleasure  throughout  life.  It  would  have  been  a 
perennial  entertainment.  Stated  in  other  words,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  child  would  have  become  permanently  arrested 
at  the  point  of  being  amused  with  a  puppet  show.  Goethe 
wishes  throughout  the  whole  novel  to  show  that  false  ten- 
dencies must  be  so  indulged  as  to  disgust  the  child  as  soon 
as  possible  with  their  results.  Then  he  will  be  forever  done 
with  those  tendencies  and  will  seek  something  else,  possibly 
something  better.  If  the  child  has  a  hunger  for  some  child- 
ish thing,  gratify  the  child  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  sate 
the  hunger  and  outgrow  the  occasion  for  it. 

It  appears  that  this  wrong  pedagogical  maxim  of  the 
father  produced  the  effect  on  Wilhelm  to  set  all  his  thoughts 
and  aspirations  in  the  direction  first  of  puppet  shows  and 
next  in  the  direction  of  the  theater.  Although  it  proves  in 
the  end  that  the  theater  is  not  his  vocation  and  that  he  is 
not  best  calculated  for  an  actor,  yet  he  pursues  this  false 
direction  through  a  greater  portion  of  the  novel  before  he 
discovers  his  mistake.  All  of  his  errors  (a  long  series  of 
them)  flow  from  this  false  principle  of  education  on  the 
part  of  his  father.  First,  the  attraction  to  the  theater;  sec- 
ond, the  immoral  associations  formed  with  it;  third,  the 
waste  of  his  time  upon  dramatic  efforts  devoid  of  taste  and 
devoid  of  instruction;  then  entanglements  with  unscrupu- 
lous people,  a  long  series  of  disappointments  and  of  injuries. 
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go  by,  we  know  that  its  food  and  its  atmosphere  have  been 
very  good  for  them. 

All  children  love  perforating.  For  this  work  I  use  heavy 
writing  paper  and  prepare,  occasionally,  the  simplest  possi- 
ble pictures  in  broad,  clear  outline  for  the  first-year  children 
only.  These  are  not  inclined  to  strain  their  eyes  over  the 
work  as  are  older  ones  with  their  higher  ideals  of  perfec- 
tion; there  is  no  aiming  at  given  points,  or  careful  measur- 
ing of  distances  required.  Outline  pictures  for  sewing  I 
also  make  very  simple,  and  indicate  as  long  stitches  as  pos- 
sible. The  children  like  something  which  they  can  finish 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  I  once  made  a  very  satis- 
factory set,  using  Philip  Memberg's  boy  with  the  sled  as  a 
guide.  I  simplified  the  outline  and  copied  the  bright,  at- 
tractive face  with  pen  and  ink.  For  line,  form,  and  illus- 
trative work  in  drawing  we  use  both  blackboard  and  paper. 
We  have  plain  blackboard  space  sufficient  for  an  entire 
class,  besides  one  section  checked  in  two-inch  squares. 
Our  dotted  paper  represents  the  half-inch,  and  our  tables 
the  inch.  The  most  notable  expression  through  drawing 
with  which  I  have  met  was  a  succession  of  irregularly 
broken  lines  across  the  top  of  a  sheet  whereon  was  illus- 
trated Maude  Menefee's  "Story  of  the  Angelus."  This  was 
done  by  the  five-year-old  son  of  Mr.  George  Weitbrecht, 
principal  of  the  manual  training  high  school  of  St.  Paul.  It 
represented  "the  music  of  the  bell!"  The  first  line  of  the 
series  begins  with  sections  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
long;  there  is  a  general  increase  toward  the  last,  which 
ends  in  a  section  half  an  inch  long,  terminating  near  a 
woman's  ear. 

Our  sand  table  is  an  elegant,  massive  structure  measur- 
ing three  by  ten  feet.  It  is  handsomely  finished  throughout, 
is  eight  inches  deep,  and  the  bottom  is  supported  by  four 
iron  bolts  passing  through  the  sides,  which  are  twelve  inches 
wide.  A  flat  moulding  two  inches  wide,  with  the  edges 
rounded  off,  passes  around  the  top  and  serves  as  a  resting 
place  for  little  hands  or  blocks,  and  as  a  check  to  the  over- 
flowing of  sand.  In  one  end  is  a  zinc  basin  three  by  three 
feet,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  deep.  Herein  is  sometimes 
seen  "the  ocean"  with  its  sandy  beaches  and  rocky  points, 
while  at  the  other  end  are  towering  mountains.  Sometimes 
mountains  are  built  over  quantities  of  blocks  and  then  "tun- 
neled" for  "coal"  or  "iron." 

Of  the  twenty  by  twenty-four  inch  coated  papers  I 
make  mats  and  fringes.     Leaving  a  margin  of  four  inches, 
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I  cut  strips  one  inch  and  a  half  wide  for  the  first  mats,  and 
one  inch  wide  for  others.  A  red  mat  is  woven  in  ones;  an 
orange  in  twos,  and  a  yellow  in  threes.  The  other  colors 
are  used  in  copying  such  original  designs  as  receive  the 
vote  of  the  class.  These  mats  are  woven  by  groups  of  four, 
about  a  square  table,  and  each,  when  finished,  is  mounted 
upon  a  sheet  of  tag  board  and  placed  upon  the  wall.  They 
are  a  delight  to  the  children,  and  they  serve  as  color,  form, 
and  number  charts. 

Our  California  rainbows  are  wondrously  bright,  and  it  is 
a  great  joy  to  the  children  to  represent  them.  The  younger 
ones  do  this,  half  way  around  an  inverted  plate  upon  the 
table,  with  the  bead  cylinders;  the  older  ones  with  lentils. 
Three  children  work  at  one  bow;  one  each  at  the  ends,  and 
another  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  at  the  middle. 
When  the  bow  is  completed  the  plate  is  removed.  Rain- 
bows are  made  upon  the  blackboard  with  colored  chalk;  on 
cards  with  colored  pencils,  and  on  the  floor  with  a  glass  of 
water  set  in  a  ray  admitted  through  a  darkened  window. 
But  the  chief  glory  is  the  broad  bow  which  appears  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  never  to  fade  so  long  as  the  school  term 
continues.  For  this  we  use  coated  paper  strips  one  inch 
wide,  making  long  chains  of  each  color.  We  chalk  on  the 
floor  a  half  ring  with  a  radius  of  four  feet.  To  this  we  pin 
each  link  of  the  red  chain;  then  just  inside  we  carefully  lay 
the  orange  chain.  At  intervals  within  the  arc  paste  bottles 
are  placed,  while  little  ones  with  brushes  arrange  them- 
selves without  it,  and  deft  fingers  paste  the  two  chains  to- 
gether wherever  their  links  come  in  contact.  The  other 
colors  are  laid  in  turn  and  fastened  in  the  same  way.  The 
next  day  this  marvel  is  placed  upon  the  wall.  A  scaffold- 
ing is  built  of  tables,  a  half-circle  drawn,  three  nails  driven 
into  it,  and  the  rainbow  hung  thereon.  Then  little  feet 
come  up  in  turn  and  little  fingers  hand  up  pins  until  each 
link  in  the  outer  chain  is  securely  fastened  in  place. 

A  happy  game  in  this  connection  is  the  "Light  Bird." 
It  was  developed  spontaneously.  With  the  prism  the  spot 
of  color  is  thrown  upon  the  wall,  while  the  children  sit  in  a 
ring  on  the  floor.  In  almost  breathless  stillness  they  look 
and  listen  while  the  kindergartners  sing  "Oh!  Birdie  Dear"; 
bird  and  song  alike  new  to  them.  Then  the  bird  takes 
longer  flights  about  the  room  and  lights  upon  the  floor 
within  the  circle;  the  whole  little  company  move  toward  it; 
the  foremost  touch  it,  when  lo!  it  is  on  their  hands.  Again 
it  moves,  and  as   it  flits   about,  resting  momentarily  upon 
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little  heads,  faces,  frocks,  or  feet,  it  is  followed  by  the  little 
throng,  running,  turning,  reaching,  shouting  in  their  eager 
delight.  Then  away  it  "goes,  up,  out  of  reach,  and  rests 
upon  the  wall.  The  little  ones,  rushing  after  it,  stop  in  a 
body,  and  with  upturned  faces  and  upreaching  hands  they 
form  a  touchingly  beautiful  tableau.  Then  down  comes  the 
bird,  crosses  the  floor,  and  as  the  children  turn  to  follow,  it 
disappears.  Without  a  word  all  quietly  resume  their  places 
on  the  ring.  Later,  the  song  is  learned.  Then  the  magic 
glass  must  be  examined  and  experimented  with,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  is  sought.  This  talk  is  illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  a  pan  of  water  and  a  ruler,  by  means  of 
which  each  child  is  allowed  to  see  the  visual  effect  of  re- 
fraction; and  by  a  good-sized  blackboard  drawing,  in  white 
and  colors,  of  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  a  prism. 

When  our  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  we  make 
excursions  to  points  whence  we  can  obtain  fine  views  of 
them  and  then  we  have  snow  talks  and  games.  One  day 
Lena  brought  in  some  real  snow.  It  lasted  long  enough  for 
each  to  examine  it  through  sight,  touch,  and  taste,  and  when 
melted,  each  drank  of  the  water.  But  where  did  Lena  get 
it?  Lena  lives  near  the  depot.  When  the  eastern  train 
came  through  the  mountains  it  was  snowing,  but  not  raining 
on  this  side.  So  the  cars  reached  Orange  roofed  with  snow; 
Lena  recognized  it,  and  induced  an  older  sister  to  ask  a 
brakeman  to  get  some  in  her  little  pail. 

The  care  of  our  garden  is  made  a  regular  exercise  of 
each  week;  besides  this,  however,  much  free-play  time  is 
spent  therein.  All  of  the  work,  except  the  first  breaking  of 
the  soil,  is  done  by  the  children.  Nearly  every  one  is  pro- 
vided with  a  real  garden  tool  (toy  tools  are  relegated  to  the 
sand  table).  The  younger  ones  use  the  short-handled  onion 
hoes  and  strawberry  weeders;  the  older  ones,  light  weight 
regular  hoes,  rakes,  and  spades.  We  have  had  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, peas,  and  young  onions  served  at  our  luncheons,  and 
almost  invariably  the  table  is  decorated  with  flowers.  Fre- 
quently, too,  bouquets  are  carried  home.  On  Friday  preced- 
ing our  county  teachers'  institute,  the  older  children  each 
took  a  piece  of  rooted  verbena  vine  "for  company"  during 
the  week.  After  the  vacation  many  brought  favorable  re- 
ports of  the  pets,  and  one  child  brought  blossoms  from  hers. 
Willie  G.  brought,  for  his  individual  garden,  an  onion,  a 
turnip,  and  a  beet.  I  asked  if  he  thought  that  by  planting 
those  he  would  get  onions,  turnips,  and  beets.  Yes,  he  did. 
I   said:  "I   think  not;  I   think   if  you  want  beets  this   year 
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you  must  plant  beet  seed,  and  if  you  plant  the  beet  you  will 
get  only  seed  for  next  year."  "Well,"  he  said,  "I'll  plant 
them,  anyhow,  and  see."  So  they  were  planted,  and  they 
grew.  After  a  time  the  turnip  looked  "so  large  and  fine" 
that  it  was  pulled  and  taken  home  "for  dinner."  After  that 
Willie  was  quite  content  to  wait  for  his  seed,  and  great  was 
his  delight  when  the  onion  blossomed.  He  thought  he  had 
never  seen  anything  so  pretty.  Willie  B.  grew  narcissus, 
and' Bernice,  smilax  and  morning-glories.  The  flax  was  the 
most  universal  favorite.  Before  the  close  of  the  term  there 
was  folding  of  seed  packets  and  gathering  of  seeds. 

In  the  center  of  the  garden  is  a  cement  basin  for  the 
birds,  the  gift  of  John's  papa.  Sometimes  we  all  leave  the 
circle  and  tip-toe  to  the  windows  to  watch  the  birds  drink- 
ing or  bathing  therein.  We  also  put  out  bits  of  wool  for 
their  nests. 

One  block  from  the  kindergarten  there  is  a  small,  circu- 
lar, unimproved  plaza  at  the  intersection  of  two  streets.  I 
•obtained  permission  to  use  this  spot,  had  it  prepared  and 
sown  with  wild  flower  seeds.  The  children  assisted  at  the 
sowing  by  their  songs  and  grateful  enthusiasm. 

We  have  a  handsome  flag  measuring  three  by  six  feet. 
When  it  came  I  was  asked,  "May  we  have  a  flag  party,  and 
bring  flowers,  and  decorate?"  Soon  Mr.  B.  called  and  vol- 
unteered to  furnish  the  building  with  a  pole  for  the  flag. 
The  next  morning  baskets  and  armfuls  of  flowers  were 
brought,  and  class  time  was  spent  by  the  children  in  "deco- 
rating" to  their  hearts'  content.  I  fastened  the  flag  to  a 
staff  and  draped  it  on  the  wall.  The  next  day  my  little 
company  appeared  with  two  drums,  a  harmonica,  and  three 
■new  trumpets!  We  arranged  ourselves  in  marching  order, 
selecting  the  tallest  three  as  a  relay  of  flag  bearers,  and 
marched  around  a  block  and  through  the  plaza. 

A  few  days  later  we  received  a  number  of  invited  guests 
and  carried  out  a  program  which  included  flag  songs,  a  for- 
mal presentation  by  the  trustees,  and  the  raising  of  the  flag 
by  the  children.  Each  little  hand  grasped  the  cord,  and 
when  its  folds  were  floated  out  upon  the  breeze  the  child 
voices  sang  "Our  flag  is  there,"  and  gave  the  flag  salute. 
Then  the  entire  company  sang  "America,"  and  all  joined  in 
a  hurrah  "loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  Santa  Ana."  A  lady 
said  she  was  glad. their  teacher  had  taught  them  how  to 
hurrah;  she  thought  few  American  children  knew  how,  and 
the  fact  was  to  be  deplored.  A  gentleman,  in  a  short  ad- 
dress on   child  patriotism,  paid  pretty  tribute  to  both  chil- 
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dren  and  teachers.  Since  that  day  the  salute  has  been 
given  out  of  doors  at  recess. 

We  occasionally  ha've  "a  concert,"  the  entire  program 
being  voluntary  at  the  moment.  A  "platform"  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  is  built  of  tables.  The  parts  are  generally  solos,, 
though  sometimes  two,  and  occasionally  five  or  six  will 
sing  together.  Sometimes  the  selection  is  a  recitation.. 
Winsome  little  Sydine  once  held  her  audience  spellbound 
throughout  a  long  recitation  by  her  own  interest,  as  mani- 
fested in  unconscious  gesture  and  facial  expression,  and 
was  warmly  applauded,  although  not  one  word  had  been 
heard  because  of  her  timidity.  This  spontaneous  applause 
has  bubbled  forth  many  times  with  very  pretty  effect,  for  it 
is  always  an  expression  of  genuine  appreciation.  These 
concerts  are  just  among  ourselves,  but  I  never  drill  the  chil- 
dren, even  for  special  occasions.  I  lead  up  to  the  day  so- 
gradually  that  when  it  comes  the  material  is  all  ready.  I 
think  I  never  write  out  my  program  more  than  two  days- 
before.  Our  last  Froebel  birthday  program  was  selected 
and  arranged  by  the  children  themselves,  only  two  days 
previous,  and  it  was  beautiful. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you,  or  him,  what  Mr.  Tom- 
lins'  "Child's  Garden  of  Song"  has  been  to  us.  When  our 
copy  came,  all  of  the  children,  in  relays  of  four,  carefully 
looked  it  through  with  their  teacher.  Then  I  gave  them  a. 
brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Tomlins'  work,  and  told  them  that  he 
had  come  into  the  world  to  stand  beside  Froebel;  but  while 
Froebel  helped  little  children  the  most  through, work  and 
play,  Mr.  Tomlins  would  help  them  the  most  through  song. 
They  wished  me  to  thank  him  for  the  beautiful  book,  and 
Osman  added:  "And,  Miss  Ricketts,  for  the  pictures."  I 
brought  the  book  home  to  study,  and  on  taking  it  back  after 
four  days,  it  was  greeted  with  a  joyous  round  of  hands'  clap- 
ping. The  day  before  we  had  had  a  glorious  rainbow  with 
a  bright  and  complete  reflection;  so  that  day  we  learned 
the  "Rainbow  Fairies."  (We  have  to  sing  one  "winter"  day,, 
for  we  have  no  rain  in  summer.)  At  the  close  little  Grace 
said:  "And  that  made  a  rainbow."  Of  the  "Birdie's  Valen- 
tine" Herbert  said:  "When  you  sing  that  last  slow,  soft 
part,  I  feel  it  'way  down  here,"  indicating  from  his  throat 
to  his  waist. 

The  greater  number  of  our  games  are  developed  from 
original  dramatizing  of  our  talks,  stories,  and  songs;  our 
observations  of  nature,  and  our  visits  to  workshops.  These 
are  all  further  illustrated  in,the  drawing  and  other  occupa- 
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tions;  in  the  sand  table;  with  the  gifts,  and  by  pictures. 
Columbus  has  sailed  under  a  real  Spanish  flag  and  brought 
red  men  back  to  his  queen.  The  story  of  Lincoln  has  been 
the  foundation  for  four  different  games.  "Hasten  to  the 
meadow,  Peter,"  has  made  a  fascinating  game.  Also  a 
bird  family  learning  to  fly  and  to  scratch  for  food;  "Birdies' 
Ball,"  and  very  many  more. 

Many  of  the  pictures  are  brought  by  the  children.  When 
numerous  they  are  arranged  on  the  screens.  Our  twelve 
Nicolletti  casts  all  hang  within  four  feet  of  the  floor,  and 
frequently  a  group  of  little  ones  is  seen  drinking  in  the 
beauty  of  these  tine  reproductions  of  masterpieces.  One  of 
Mrs.  Bethmann's  large,  colored  reproductions  of  Froebel's 
"Family"  picture  occupies  one  panel  of  a  screen;  and  a 
large  copy  of  the  Bodenhausen  Madonna  another.  Beneath 
the  rainbow  is  a  rural  scene.  Last  spring  I  was  able  to  col- 
lect eight  copies  of  the  book,  and  we  had  a  series  of 
"Mother-Play"  picture  parties.  This  experience  increased 
my  hunger  for  very  large  copies  of  them  all. 

Two  or  three  times  a  year  the  older  children  have  a  class 
time  devoted  to  entirely  individual  work  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. Each  first  decides  what  he  will  do;  then,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  helps  himself  to  the  material  he  needs,  and  asks 
for  what  he  cannot  get.  Each  is  responsible  for  the  order 
of  the  cupboard,  and  for  the  return  of  apparatus  to  its 
place.  This  is  excellent  discipline;  the  sense  of  independ- 
ence and  responsibility  increases  self-respect.  Occasionally 
a  stranger*visitor  will  so  win  the  hearts  as  to  be  remembered 
at  such  a  time,  or  at  Christmas,  or  on  Valentine's  day;  and 
sometimes  appreciative  notes  of  acknowledgment  are  re- 
ceived, which  are  shared  with  the  class.  Presents,  too,  are 
sometimes  exchanged  between  the  little  mates  within  our 
home.  When  any  child  is  obliged  to  leave  us,  she  is  apt  to 
be  followed  by  a  budget  of  "valentines."  Once  we  received 
a  letter  from  little  Rozella,  at  school  in  Nebraska,  who  was 
with  us  the  previous  year.  This  was  answered  by  a  message 
from  each  one  of  the  class. 

At  the  close  of  each  summer  I  have  invited  the  gradu- 
ated class  to  my  home  to  meet  the  primary  teacher.  This 
has  been  a  great  help  to  them.  This  year  I  shall  include 
former  classes,  as  I  hope  to  keep  the  alumni  together 
throughout  the  years.  The  class  of  '94  left  with  the  kin- 
dergarten a  Washington  banner  of  their  own  making;  the 
class  of  '95,  a  Froebel  birthday  picture,  and  the  class  of  '96, 
a  large  portrait  of  Froebel  framed  in  paper  foldings  of  three 
tones  of  yellow. 
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I  always  treat  the  children  with  consideration  and  re- 
spect, and  never  fail  to  introduce  them  under  any  circum- 
stances where  an  adult  would  be  introduced.  This,  1  think, 
is  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  homely  ways.  It  stimulates 
self-respect,  induces  a  feeling  of  cordiality  through  awaken- 
ing a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  stranger, 
and  tends  to  the  development  of  that  unconscious  grace 
which  is  the  accompaniment  of  being  at  ease  in  society. 


s 


THE   STORK  AND  THE   KANGAROO. 

ARTHUR    J.  BURDICK. 

AID  a  stork  to  a  kangaroo: 
"I  must  be  related  to  you. 
A  resemblance  I  see 
Betwixt  you  and  me, 
That  leads  me  to  think  it  really  must  be," 
Said  the  stork  to  the  kangaroo. 

To  the  stork,  said  the  kangaroo: 
"What  you  say  perhaps  may  be  true. 

I've  really  no  doubt 

That  by  searching  about, 
Some  far  away  kinship  we  might  ferret  out, 
To  the  stork,  said  the  kangaroo. 

Said  the  stork  to  the  kangaroo: 
"  I  think  it  is  fun,  do  not  you? 

To  mount  to  the  sky, — 

For  you  surely  can  fly 
If  we  are  related."     "Oh,  no,  sir!  not  I," 
To  the  stork,  said  the  kangaroo. 

"No,  not  I,"  said  the  kangaroo. 
"I  have  often  tried,  it  is  true; 
But  on  earth  I  still  stop, 
For  I've  no  wings  to  flop, 
And  when  I  endeavor  to  fly,  I  just  hop," 
To  the  stork,  said  the  kangaroo. 
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KATE  MORRIS  CONE,  HARTFORD,  VT. 

THE  children's  family  were  believers  in  kindergart- 
ning,  and  when  Jack  arrived  at  the  age  of  three 
and  a  half  his  mother  began  her  search  for  a  kin- 
dergartner  who  should  teach  a  small  class  and 
should  help  in  the  daily  care  of  Jack  and  Jill.  An 
advertisement  in  the  Outlook  finally  proved  the  means  to  the 
end  sought,  and  from  the  sixty  applicants  the  teacher  was 
chosen.  The  next  step  was  the  formation  of  a  small  class, 
for  a  kindergarten  without  children  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  and  in  the  country  village  which  is  Jack  and  Jill's  home 
ten  available  little  folks  were  found.  The  same  children  did 
not  all  continue  through  the  two  years,  but  the  number  was 
kept  good  to  the  end.  One  mother,  living  on  a  farm  two 
miles  distant,  brought  her  little  daughter,  an  only  child, 
every  day  for  the  first  term  and  after  that  three  days  in  the 
week  through  the  year.  This  meant  waiting  for  the  child 
through  the  forenoon  and  doing  the  work  of  the  house  after- 
noons— an  -example  of  enthusiasm  which  did  not  fail  to 
prove  inspiring. 

The  third  necessity  was  a  place  to  meet  in,  and  here  the 
Good  Genius  of  the  village  library  stepped  in  and  offered  a 
charming  room,  lighted  at  the  south  and  east,  heated,  fur- 
nished with  a  piano,  and  opening  into  the  large  audience- 
room  of  the  building,  where  ultimately  the  children  had 
their  circle  and  played  their  games.  In  warm  weather  there 
was  a  green  spot  outdoors  to  which  they  adjourned,  and  a 
beautiful  hillside  where  apples  and  flowers  were  to  be  found 
in  season.  An  agreeable  and  possibly  novel  feature  of  this 
kindergarten  was  a  department  in  the  village  library  of  pic- 
ture-books, which  were  kept  in  the  kindergarten  room  under 
the  charge  of  the  kindergartner.  Among  these  were  Kate 
Greenaway's  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin,"  Caldecott's  illustrated 
books  for  children,  Whittier's  "Child-Life  in  Verse,"  and 
illustrated  Bible  stories.  These  books  the  children  took 
home.  No  mothers'  club  in  connection  with  the  kindergar- 
ten was  undertaken,  but  for  general  information  a  kinder- 
garten evening  was  given  the  first  winter,  consisting  of  songs 
and  games  by  older  children  and  of  selected  readings,  and 
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the  second  winter  the  village  reading  club  procured  Miss 
Lucy  Wheelock  for  her  address,  "In  the  Beginning." 

The  immediate  family  circles  of  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren also  witnessed  the  two  Christmas  celebrations  of  the 
kindergarten, — like  all  such  celebrations  the  most  touching 
and  beautiful  of  testimonials  to  the  system. 

The  undertaking  cost  in  money  about  $570,  with  a  rebate 
of  $175  in  tuition  from  the  outside  children.  This  did  not 
include  rent  and  heat,  as  the  Good  Genius  declined  pay  for 
his  contribution.  The  kindergartner  was  paid  S25  per  month 
the  first  year,  and  $30  the  second.  The  furnishings  and  kin- 
dergarten material  cost  $75.  The  children  in  the  little  class, 
paid  fifty  cents  per  week,  but  in  several  cases  this  was  re- 
mitted for  part  of  the  time,  and  during  both  winters  some 
one  of  the  mammas  paid  in  service,  it  being  necessary  to 
have  help  in  putting  on  the  ten  pairs  of  overshoes  and  mit- 
tens and  the  various  other  defenses  against  Jack  Frost.  In 
every  case  the  presence  of  the  children  was  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  fee.  Only  one  of  the  children 
was  five  years  old  on  entering  the  kindergarten,  two  were  a 
little  under  three,  and  the 'majority  were  nearly  four.  Of 
the  two  babies  one  could  not  talk  plain,  but  he  was  no 
harder  to  manage  than  some  of  the  older  ones,  and  his  ex- 
periences impressed  him  far  beyond  what  he  could  publicly 
express.  At  home  kindergarten  seemed  to  fill  his  mind  en- 
tirely. His  family  of  dolls  were  all  named  for  his  teacher, 
whom  he  prayed  for  every  night.  At  table  he  corrected  the 
family  manners  according  to  kindergarten  etiquette,  and  he 
repeated  the  songs  and  games  in  his  play.  Jill  was  the  other 
two-year-old.  During  the  first  year  of  the  kindergarten  she 
was  only  an  occasional  visitor,  and  though  her  behavior  was 
that  of  the  lamb  at  school,  she  also  was  deeply  impressed 
and  played  kindergarten  at  home  with  much  fervor.  She 
went  regularly  during  the  second  year,  beginning  when  she 
was  two  years  and  nine  months  old,  and  was  then  perfectly 
obedient  and  radiantly  happy.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  first  term  of  the  second  year  drew  to  its  close,  Jack  be- 
gan to  grow  tired  of  kindergarten  and  with  several  of  the 
other  children  seemed  capable  of  more  arduous  intellectual 
effort  than  it  required.  Early  in  January,  therefore,  the 
older  children  began  to  do  primary  work  for  an  hour  before 
the  younger  class  came,  and  from  that  time  on  Jack  pre- 
ferred the  reading  and  writing  to  kindergarten  proper. 

One  of  the  noticeable  results  of  the  kindergarten  in  all 
the  children  was  their  improvement  in    discipline.      Their 
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teacher  was  without  prepossession  in  favor  of  primary  school 
order,  but  under  her  influence  the  nervous  child  grew  calmer 
and  the  dull  child  brighter,  the  shy  child  gained  confidence 
and  the  unruly  one  became  less  difficult  to  deal  with.  The 
more  delicate  children  were  also  in  better  health  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  two  years. 

In  Jack  and  Jill  the  fruit  of  the  kindergarten  most  im- 
mediately evident  is  their  ability  to  amuse  themselves  with 
making  pretty  things — sewing,  weaving,  pricking,  pasting, 
drawing,  modeling  and  cutting  in  great  variety  and  with 
marked  effort  at  original  designs.  The  gifts  are  so  many 
delightful  playthings  and  the  zeal  with  which  the  two  apply 
themselves  to  their  use  is  proof  that  both  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions stand  for  play  to  them.  Another  result  much  in  evi- 
dence is  Jill's  expression  of  her  happy  emotions  by  the  kin- 
dergarten songs,  fragments  of  which  she  sings  with  great 
fervor  and  utter  unconsciousness  as  she  plays  by  herself. 
Jack  does  not  so  often  sing,  but  he  says  many  things  which 
show  a  feeling  for  nature  which  kindergarten  methods  have 
at  least  helped  him  to  express.  For  instance,  swinging  a 
prism  in  the  sunlight  he  said,  partly  to  himself  and  partly 
to  Jill,  "Thank  the  sun,  I  love  the  sun,  it  makes  so  many 
beautiful  things,"  and  "  Everything  is  beautiful,  I  love  every- 
thing," was  a  common  expression  of  his  in  the  summer 
days.  Just  how  much  kindergarten  emphasizes  the  propen- 
sity to  act  or  play  everything  which  two  imaginative  and 
imitative  children  naturally  possess  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  to  it  may  at  least  be  attributed  Jack's  idea  of  the 
games  which  he  invents  with  much  fertility,  and  in  which 
he  instructs  Jill.  A  benefit  and  pleasure  which  are  surely 
due  to  kindergarten  are  the  happy  friendships  which  the 
children  have  made. 

Children  naturally  and  rightfully  long  for  the  society  of 
other  children,  and  under  the  charming  conditions  of  kin- 
dergarten Jack  and  Jill  have  had  this  longing  fully  gratified. 
Just  what  kindergarten  has  done  in  the  direct  line  of  their 
intellectual  development  cannot  at  once  be  determined. 
They  see  geometrical  figures  in  all  sorts  of  things,  they  have 
acquired  a  keen  sense  for  color,  and  their  eyes  have  been 
opened  in  many  ways  to  nature  and  practical  affairs.  Their 
mother,  judging  from  them  in  their  post-kindergarten  period, 
is  prepared  to  emphatically  deny  the  assertion  that  kinder- 
garten renders  children  dependent  and  desultory.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  enlarged  almost  indefinitely  the  play  re- 
sources of  these  two.     She  does   believe   that  kindergarten 
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can  hardly  begin  too  early  and  that,  while  kindergarten 
methods  and  spirit  may  well  pervade  all  later  education, 
formal  kindergarten  may  continue  too  long.  That,  however, 
does  not  militate  against  its  value  in  its  time,  which  is  noth- 
ing less  than  fullness  of  life  for  little  children  instead  of  pos- 
sible emptiness,  e?i?iui  and  mischief. 

The  functions  of  patroness  of  a  kindergarten  are  ex- 
tremely simple  if  one  is  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  expense,  and  the  advantages  are  obvious.  A  vari- 
ety of  the  experiment  above  described  would  be  the  coopera- 
tion of  several  mothers  in  carrying  on  a  kindergarten  for  their 
children,  one  mother  providing  the  room,  another  the  fur- 
nishings and  material,  a  third  boarding  the  teacher,  and 
others  sharing  the  expense  of  salary.  Finally,  a  nurse  trained 
in  kindergarten  methods  or  a  governess  imbued  with  the 
kindergarten  spirit  is  perfectly  possible  to  all  who  have  help 
in  the  care  of  their  children.  Kindergarten  training  classes 
are  supplying  young  women  suited  for  such  positions  in 
great  numbers.  It  only  remains  for  mothers  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  give  their  little  folks  the  good  gift  of  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  daily  companionship  and  the  disci- 
pline of  "do"  instead  of  "don't"  in  their  first  five  years. 


I 


A    FLOWER   ACQUAINTANCE. 

MET  a  little  lady, 

A  stranger  here,  mayhap; 
She  wore  a  gown  of  green, 

She  wore  a  scarlet  cap. 

Graceful  was  her  figure, 

Her  manners  very  fine; 
A  fairy,  airy  creature, 

Her  name  was  Columbine. 

The  pasture  was  her  parlor, 
Very  sweet  the  views; 

The  winds  from  every  corner 
Brought  the  latest  news. 
-Mary  F.  Butts  hi  "Outlook." 
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CLARA    M.    WILLIAMS. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 

With  light  and  air  for  food, 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood, — 

That  to  the  world  are  children; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  bright  and  summer  climate 

That  reaches  the  trunk  below. — Longfellow. 

UNDER  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp, within  sound  of  its  chimes,  and  but  a  few 
rods  from  the  ever  busy  Place  de  Meir,  there  ex- 
tends a  little  street  known  as  rue  de  la  Ou  daen." 
At  No.  12  is  to  be  found  a  garden  of  children  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  safe  from  the  tourist  who  ever  goes 
to  seek  other  sights  than  this,  but  who  never  finds  one  more 
beautiful. 

Here  lived  the  celebrated  artist  Nicolaise  de  Keyser,  so 
well  known  in  art;  and -whose  beautiful  decorative  work  is 
seen  in  the  frieze  which  adorns  the 'entrance  hall  of  the 
Musee  d'Anvers,  representing  the  history  of  Antwerp. 

The  house  is  a  fine  one  with  some  decoration  in  relief, 
with  a  small  court  in  front  between  two  wings  that  project 
on  either  side  enclosed  by  a  high  wrought  iron  railing  or 
fence  of  some  artistic  effect  as  well  as  formidability  to  the 
seeker  for  admittance.  Entering  the  enclosure  we  pull  the 
handle  suspended  by  the  door  as  is  the  custom  in  many  of 
the  houses,  and  ring  the  bell.  A  tidy  maid  responds  and 
we  enter  a  brick  courtyard  and  from  thence,  after  having 
presented  our  cards,  are  ushered  into  a  sitting  room,  some- 
what musty  and  damp.  All  is  surprisingly  neat,  but  severely 
plain,  the  furniture  simple,  the  general  atmosphere  remind- 
ing one  of  a  parlor  only  used  on  state  occasions.  We 
noted  particularly  a  kind  of  tin  wash  basin  hung  on  the  side 
wall  with  a  tin  tank  above  it,  the  basin  being  covered  with 
a  lace  napkin,  presumably  ornamental,  to  be  removed  when 
necessity  required. 

After  a  few  moments  the  Directrice  entered,  a  bright 
looking  woman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  quick,  active  and 
vigorous  in  manner,  with  strong  Flemish  face.     She  received 
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us  most  cordially  in  English  and  expressed  regret  that  we 
had  called  when  there  was  so  little  to  see,  as  the  children 
were  at  luncheon,  but  we  might  walk  into  the  garden  to  see 
them. 

We  passed  through  a  hall  on  either  side  of  which  were 
class  rooms,  all  on  a  level  with  the  street.  On  entering  the 
rooms  we  found  them  badly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated 
with  bare  floors,  sanded,  but  white  as  the  driven  snow,  for 
labor  is  not  spared  where  cleanliness  is  concerned  in  these 
lowland  countries.  One  of  the  rooms  was  furnished  with 
tables  such  as  are  used  in  our  kindergartens;  the  other  with 
tiny  desks,  made  after  the  style  of  those  in  use  in  our  pri- 
mary schools,  according  to  the  "American  System,"  as  the 
D  ire  c  trice  remarked. 

Outside  the  rooms  was  a  kind  of  conservatory  in  which 
a  grape  vine  of  ancient  time  had  grown  and  covered  the 
roof  with  tender  thought  to  shade  from  glare  and  heat  of 
day.  On  a  table  lay  a  box  lid  full  of  mulberry  leaves  on 
which  silkworms  were  feeding,  a  sight  at  once  to  please 
our  fancy  and  make  us  realize  that  here,  indeed  was  a  true 
kindergarten  in  which  nature  bore  a  prominent  part.  We 
saw  some  drawing,  sewing  and  other  work  of  the  children, 
but  it  did  not  compare  favorably  with  much  of  the  work 
seen  in  the  kindergartens  of  our  own  City  of  New  York. 
Passing  out  of  the  conservatory  we  entered  the  garden  and 
there  indeed  was  a  "  jardin  d'infants,"  a  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing illustration  of  the  work  Froebel  had  wrought.  Directly 
in  the  center  stood  an  enormous  locust  tree  that  had  reached 
the  venerable  age  of  three  hundred  years,  spreading  out  its 
friendly  branches  to  shield  these  little  children  by  its  leafy 
shade.  It  had  been  bound  with  bands  of  iron  in  many 
places  until  they  had  become  imbedded  deeply  in  its  trunk, 
reminding  one  of  our  poet's  lines  — 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples,  ere  man  learned 

To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them. 

From  the  ancient  tree  as  a  center  little  paths  radiated  be- 
tween which  were  tiny  gardens,  each  little  child  having  his 
or  her  own  garden  and  planting  such  flowers  as  he  or  she 
chose,  in  accordance  with  his  own  taste,  but  each  child  be- 
ing held  responsible  for  the  tiny  plot  of  ground.  There 
was  shown  much  individuality  in  taste,  artistic  effect  and 
sense  of  beauty.  We  noted  the  favorite  flowers  to  be  the 
pansy  and  forget-me-not.  Each  child  has  his  own  set  of 
garden  tools,   wheelbarrows   and   watering    pot,   which    he 
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must  put  in  proper  place  after  use.  Some  of  the  children 
were  playing  with  wheelbarrows,  others  with  tiny  double 
dogcarts,  and  a  row  of  little  flaxen-haired  babies  were  sit- 
ting in  their  wicker  chairs,  bright  and  happy  onlookers  of 
the  older  children. 

At  one  end  of  the  garden  a  table  was  spread  with  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  linen,  the  property  of  each  child,  and  here 
many  sat  with  heads  uncovered  enjoying  their  luncheon, 
presided  over  by  a  teacher  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The 
luncheons  attracted  our  attention  as  being  so  unlike  what 
we  would  give  to  a  little  child.  Some  of  them  consisted  of 
rolls,  butter  and  cake,  others  the  same  with  boiled  eggs 
added,  while  a  chosen  few  partook  of  a  mixture  of  cabbage, 
potatoes  and  sausage,  but  each  child  had  a  bottle  of  beer,  a 
few  only  partaking  of  the  simple  beverage,  milk.  It  rather 
marred  the  picture  to  see  a  dainty  flaxen-haired  little  maiden 
of  two  and  one-half  years  with  great  brown  eyes  and  rosy 
cheeks,  an  Elsa,  drinking  beer.  She  was  of  high  lineage, 
her  father  an  officer  of  the  city.  Yet  one  could  not  ques- 
tion the  result,  for  the  children  looked  sturdy  and  well. 
Her  little  brother  Jan  was  a  perfect  type  of  beauty  with  long 
flaxen  curls,  large  brown  eyes,  and  a  large  sailor  hat  as  a 
nimbus  about  his  head.  Opposite  Elsa  sat  a  dainty  little 
dark-eyed  maid  with  olive  skin,  also  partaking  of  beer,  while 
near  by  was  the  sturdy  face  of  a  little  Hollander. 

At  the  adjoining  corner  another  table  was  spread  for  a 
second  division.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden  was  a 
covered  way  in  which  were  kept  the  various  gardening  tools, 
watering  pots,  and  outside  garments  of  the  children;  it  also 
served  as  a  rainy  day  playground,  though  the  air  could  not 
help  but  be  vitiated,  being  close  to  the  house  sanitation. 

After  thanking  the  Directrice  -for  her  courtesy,  we  went 
to  the  hotel  to  luncheon,  and  returned  at  two  to  see  the 
children  at  work.  We  found  some  of  them  seated  at  the 
tables  with  the  third  gift,  cubes.  Others  were  drawing  a 
tram  or  car  from,  one  which  had  been  placed  on  the  board 
as  a  model.  Glancing  over  the  children's  drawing  books, 
we  noted  a  Caserne  for  soldiers,  horses,  carts,  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  and  some  designs  on  the  square.  The  work  was 
irregular,  individual  and  exceedingly  interesting,  tending  as 
it  did  to  bring  into  play  the  child's  natural  talent.  Poor  Jan 
had  a  wonderful  conception  of  drawing,  and  never  succeeded 
in  making  anything  that  one  would  recognize  as  represent- 
ing any  one  particular  object. 

In  the  garden  some  of  the  little  ones  were  busy  raking 
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and  hoeing  their  little  gardens,  a  charming  picture  to  re- 
member of  dear  old  Antwerp.  Each  morning  the  gardens 
are  watered,  and  each  afternoon  raked  and  left  in  order 
for  the  next  day.  The  majority  of  the  children  were  Flem- 
ish, sons  and  daughters  of  the  best  families  in  Antwerp,  and 
in  them  can  be  found  little  faces  much  like  those  Rubens 
has  put  upon  his  great  canvases  in  the  cathedral.  The  child 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is,  save  for  the  dress,  a  type  of  the 
child  of  the  nineteenth.  How  Longfellow  would  have 
remembered  these  children,  for  he  so  loved  to  sing  of  them,, 
and  his  lines  never  seemed  more  appropriate — 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said, 
For  ye  are  living  poems, 
And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

Among  the  golden  throng  we  found  a  little  Anglo-Saxon, 
John  Murdock,  a  bright  little  fellow,  who  when  we  a.<-ked 
him  to  recite  for  us  did  not  select  a  classic  ode  or  favorite 
nursery  ditty,  but  one  of  the  organ  grinder's  favorites, — 

Where,  oh  where,  is  my  little  dog  gone? 

Oh,  where,  oh  where  is  he? 
With  his  ears  cut  short,  and  his  tail  cut  long, 

Oh  where,  oh  where  can  he  be? 

Even  in  that  garden  a  vista  of  the  Bowery,  and  an  organ 
grinder  came  before  our  eyes.  He  was  greatly  pleased 
with  some  nursery  rhymes  which  we  told  him,  and  to  which 
the  other  children  listened  eagerly,  without  understanding. 
The  daughter  of  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  Goddard,  presented 
us  with  a  little  nosegay,  her  bright  little  face  being  in  great 
contrast  to  a  dress  of  deep  mourning. 

Froebel's  system  is  generally  followed  in  this  school,  the 
child  being  kept  as  much  in  touch  with  nature  as  possible, 
and  freedom  given  without  disorder;  a  homelike  feeling 
seemed  to  fill  the  atmosphere. 

Children  are  received  in  this  kindergarten  from  two  to 
seven  years  of  age,  an  earlier  and  a  later  age  than  is  prop- 
erly recognized  for  kindergarten  training.  The  hours  are 
from  nine  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  attend  the  school,  and  the  charge  is. 
five  francs  a  month,  and  some  slight  charge  for  enrollment, 
so  that  a  child  in  Antwerp  can  attend  the  best  kindergarten 
there  for  about  twelve  dollars  a  year!  The  teachers  are 
educated  in  the  Normal  school,  and  also  receive  instruction 
from  the  Dircctricc,  who  has  her  apartments  in  the  school. 

Generally  we  were  impressed  with  the  natural  condition 
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of  this  kindergarten  as  evinced  particularly  in  the  fostering 
of  the  love  of  nature.  Such  a  garden  in  our  city  would  mean 
much,  particularly  in  the  poorer  districts  where  many  chil- 
dren grow  to  maturity  without  having  ever  seen  a  green 
field.  It  also  brings  a  child  into  close  contact  with  the  life 
of  nature  as  in  planting  the  dead  seed,  to  watch  it  day  by 
day,  until  it  develops  into  a  beautiful  blossom. 

The  long  hours  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  ideas 
prevalent  in  this  country,  that  two,  or  at  most  three  hours  is 
all  that  should  be  given  to  work  of  little  children  of  such 
age. 

The  freshness,  the  healthfulness,  the  ingenuousness  of 
these  little  ones  made  a  strong  impression,  never  to  be 
effaced,  and  only  sweetened  by  the  good-bye,  accompanied 
with  a  nosegay  of  pansies  from  a  little  maid  for  sweet  re- 
membrance sake. 


WINTER. 


H 


OW  large  that  thrush  looks  on  the  bare  thorn  tree! 

A  swarm  of  such,  three  little  months  ago, 

Had  hidden  in  the  leaves  and  let  none  know 
Save  by  the  outburst  of  their  minstrelsy. 
A  white  flake  here  and  there — a  snow  lily 

Of  last  night's  frost — our  naked  flower  beds  hold; 

And  for  a  rose  flower  on  the  darkling  mould 
The  hungry  redbreast  gleams.     No  bloom,  no  bee. 

The  current  shudders  to  its  ice-bound  sedge; 
Nipped  in  their  bath,  the  stark,  reeds  one  by  one 
Flash  each  its  clinging  diamond  in  the  sun: 
'Neath  winds  which  for  this  winter's  sovereign  pledge 
Shall  curb  great  king-masts  to  the  ocean's  edge 
And  leave  memorial  forest  kings  o'erthrown. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossctti. 


A   TWENTIETH    CENTURY   GERTRUDE. 

ELLEN    LEE    WYMAN. 
CHAPTER     II. 

THE    FIRST    GIFT. 

ONLY  to  think  of  it,  Leonard,  this  is  our  own  home! 
Our  very  own  home!     How  happy  we  shall  be  in 
it!" 
Gertrude    clapped    her    hands    and    skipped 
about  like  a  child,  in  her  delight,  as  they  began 
their  "settling." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  we  shall  surely  try  to  make  it  the  abode 
of  happiness,  but  how  shall  we  begin?  What  shall  we  do 
first?"  looking  about  with  manly  dismay  at  the  confused 
grouping  of  things  in  the  front  hall  and  parlor. 

"Oh,  you  just  undo  and  unpack,  and  I  will  attend  to  the 
arranging.  It's  going  to  be  lots  of  fun.  Pauline  is  coming 
over  to  help,  and  mamma  and  Aunt  Rachel  will  come  over 
after  lunch." 

"Mother  said  she  was  coming  over  too,  this  afternoon," 
added  Leonard,  scattering  excelsior  as  he  drew  out  a  hand- 
some vase  and  placed  it  on  the  pretty  mantel. 

"Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  all  agree  with  each 
other  as  to  where  to  put  things,"  laughed  Gertrude;  "any- 
way, we  will  not  interfere;  we  will  let  them  have  their  turn 
now,  and  then  we  will  have  ours  when  they  are  gone.  I 
haven't  seen  'steen  beautiful  springs  pass  over  my  head 
without  learning  that  to  have  my  own  way  I  need  simply  to 
keep  still  and  take  it." 

"Oh,  you  witch!  that  is  the  way  you  manage,  is  it?  Well 
now  I  know,  now  I  understand.  Do  you  expect  to  manage 
your  husband  in  that  way?" 

"Really,  I  haven't  thought  of  that.  I  do  not  think  of 
ourselves  apart  at  all.  We  are  going  to  manage  together, 
not  each  other,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"Yes,  my  love,  we  shall  have  something  to  learn  of  each 
other,  some  things  to  learn  together;  but  so  long  as  the 
highest  aim  of  each  is  the  truest  happiness  of  the  other,  we 
need  not  worry  about  the  'managing'." 

"  Leonard,  do  you  know,  so  often  you  say  just  what  I  feel! 
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It  is  the  deepest  satisfaction  to  talk  with  you.  On  the  whole, 
I  find  you  a  very  admirable  man,  and  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
my  husband!" 

"Thank  you,  madam,  for  your  good  opinion;  it  is  well 
that  you  feel  so,  for  you  know  you  have  taken  me  for  'bet- 
ter or  worse.'  I  must  say  for  my  part,  /am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  arrangement." 

"Come,  come,  sir,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  any  other 
arrangement  if  we  linger  lovering  in  this  way,"  and  Ger- 
trude started  to  work  again.  "Isn't  this  the  most  complete 
house  that  ever  was?  I  really  think  this  second  edition  is 
better  than  the  first.  I  am  so  glad  we  finally  have  the  hard- 
wood floors,  even  if  they  are  not  polished  to  distraction. 
Aunt  Rachel  was  right  in  saying  she  had  learned  by  the 
experience;  but  deary  me,  what  a  hard  experience  we 
thought  it  at  first.     I  was  so  disappointed!" 

"We  learned  our  share,  too,"  said  Leonard,  gravely. 
"What  a  good  object  lesson  some  of  our  highly  respected 
relatives  afforded  us!  And  I  am  sure  we  have  grown  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  home  life  than  we  should  have  had  if 
we  had  come  directly  into  it  from  honeymoon  dreams." 

"That  is  true.  I  am  so  glad  we  have  come  to  know  all 
those  good  people.  How  jolly  the  Gladdens  were;  I  mean 
to  have  Dora  Gladden  come  to  visit  us;  I  have  a  great  deal 
I  want  to  teach  her,  she  is  so  bright  and  capable.  But  I 
truly  hope  Uncle  and  Aunt  Plympton  won't  come  to  visit  us 
till  —  till  we  are  ever  so  much  more  settled.  Poor  thing, 
how  she  would  suffer  to  see  us  having  a  good  time  in  this 
confusion!" 

Leonard  laughed  at  Gertrude,  whose  hands  and  ton'gue 
were  flying,  and  replied  from  the  depths  of  his  unpacking: 

"Well,  I  hope  we  shall  never  be  as  'settled'  as  they  are. 
This  clock  is  a  beauty.     Who  gave  it  to  us?" 

"Why,  Leonard,  don't  you  remember?  Dr.  Robert  Hale 
sent  it  to  us  with  such  a  beautiful  note." 

"To  be  sure,  dear  old  Rob!  he  is  a  fine  fellow;  how  I 
wish  he  might  find  such  happiness  as  I  have  found.  He 
really  knows  nothing  of  women;  his  mother  died  when  he 
was  a  child,  and  he  has  been  brought  up  at  schools.  His 
life  seems  to  me  now  perfectly  forlorn,  though  he  has  abun- 
dance of  means  to  do  as  he  pleases.  We  must  invite  him 
here  soon." 

"  Indeed,  we  will;  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  him.  We  will 
invite  somebody  nice  to  meet  him,  too.  I  can't  imagine  why 
everybody  doesn't  get  married  at  once,  now  that  we  have 
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done  so.  For  instance,  there  are  Pauline  and  Dora,  and 
Sister  Helen  and  —  I  mean  to  make  our  home  as  attractive 
as  possible,  and  in  a  way  bring  'candidates  '  together." 

"  A  sort  of  matrimonial  guide-map  headquarters,  full  sets 
furnished,  best  of  references  given  and  required,  attachments 
a  specialty! "  rattled  Leonard.  "  Let  me  write  up  your  pros- 
pectus; it  might  begin:  '  Mrs.  Leonard  Newel  Hollins  after 
a  long  and  rich  experience  has  discovered  the  true  road  to 
happiness,  which  she  proposes  to  open  as  a  highway  to 
pining  maids,  etc' — continued  in  our  next  —  for  here  come 
your  sister  Helen  and  Aunt  Rachel.  Welcome,  ladies!  Enter 
our  castle." 

Aunt  Rachel  and  Sister  Helen  were  born  managers. 
They  had  come  with  business  in  their  eyes,  knowing  full 
well  "those  children"  would  never  in  the  world  get  settled 
in  a  proper  way.  Mrs.  Newel  came  over  later,  and  soon 
after  Madam  Hollins,  then  Pauline,  Gertrude's  dearest  friend, 
dropped  in,  and  with  them  all  matters  and  things  began  to 
move  and  take  place. 

There  was  a  wealth  of  wedding  presents  which,  having 
been  packed  so  long,  came  out  with  double  value  now  to 
adorn  the  home  as  well  as  to  sanctify  it  with  their  associa- 
tions. 

Everything,  from  the  parlor  curtains  to  the  shiny  new- 
saucepans  on  the  kitchen  range,  was  personally  inspected 
by  the  presiding  geniuses. 

What  fun  they  did  have!  Leonard's  brother  Wallace 
came  over  after  supper,  and  laying  aside  his  usual  primness 
was  very  chatty  with  Pauline,  and  made  himself  very  useful. 
Other  friends  dropped  in  to  act  as  general  critics  and  over- 
seers. 

In  short,  so  much  was  done  that  the  young  proprietors 
in  their  secret  hearts  looked  forward  to  taking  possession 
of  their  affairs  themselves. 

This  they  did  at  length,  and  then  they  gave  a  genuine,, 
generous  house-warming  which  was  an  affair  to  be  remem- 
bered by  all  concerned. 

"And  now  we  can  settle  down  by  ourselves  in  our  own 
home,  my  dear,  can't  we?"  said  Leonard,  as  his  wife  greeted 
him  on  his  return  from  the  office  the  following  evening. 

"Yes,  and  what  bliss  it  is!  What  a  heaven  we  will  make 
of  it!" 

This  high  aim  was  attained  by  the  new  homekeepers 
who  were  practical  enough  to  work  for  what  they  aspired. 

Gertrude  had  enjoyed  the  priceless  blessing  of  a  good: 
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mother  who  had  given  her  a  thorough  home  training.  This 
training  had,  at  times,  in  her  girlhood,  seemed  a  blessing 
very  much  disguised,  but  now  in  her  housekeeping  it  was  of 
immeasurable  advantage  averting  all  those  horrors  of  ineffi- 
ciency, mismanagement  and  neglect.  Of  course  there  were 
all  manner  of  experiences;  affairs  did  not  move  on  of  them- 
selves. There  were  successive  maids  of  several  degrees  of 
excellence  and  ignorance,  but  the  little  mistress  knew  how 
things  ought  to  be  done,  she  knew  also  how  to  do  them, 
and  she  soon  learned  how  to  make  others  do  them.  With  her 
clear  head,  determined  will  and  devoted  heart  all  went  well. 

Gertrude  had  her  "At  Home"  days,  and  always  served 
a  dainty  tea-table,  trying  to  make  the  evenings  particularly 
attractive.  The  cozy  six  o'clock  dinners  were  more  often 
than  not  graced  by  some  friend  specially  invited  or  just 
asked  in.  The  guest  chamber  was  not  allowed  to  gather 
the  traditional  mustiness.  Young  people  made  the  home  a 
rendezvous,  and  it  was  devoutly  hoped  by  the  keen  little 
couple  that  more  than  one  corner-stone  for  other  homes 
was  quarried  from  its  inspiration. 

But  after  all,  and  always,  the  happiest  times  were  when 
the  husband  and  wife  were  just  by  themselves.  There  was 
the  most  perfect  confidence  between  them,  nothing  was 
reserved,  everything  was  of  mutual  interest. 

One  evening  after  they  had  been  enjoying  their  reading 
together,  Gertrude  laid  aside  the  book,  saying: 

"Leonard,  I  want  to  talk  something  over." 

"  Well  wifey,  go  on;  what  is  it  today?  " 

"Tilly  is  going  to  leave." 

"So?  Well,  such  leavings  are  always  turning-points,  life 
is  full  of  changes,  and  —  do  you  seek  comfort  or  congratu- 
lations? " 

"Congratulations,  please,  and  —  counsel.  She  has  done 
tolerably  well,  but  I  want  someone  to  trust  now,  and  I  heard 
today  that  Samuella  wants  to  come  to  me." 

"Who?  What  is  that?  a  new  woman  or  an  old  man?" 

"Aunt  Samuella,  you  know." 

"Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  You  never  mentioned  her  in 
your  list  of  relatives.  Why  have  you  thus  deceived  me?" 
"Is  it  possible  I  have  never  told  you  about  Aunt  Samu- 
ella? Why,  my  mother  never  had  anything  from  a  baby  to 
a  party  without  sending  for  her.  She  carried  us  all  through 
teething,  second  summers,  measles,  whooping  cough  and 
■everything  else.  It  nearly  broke  her  heart  that  she  was  too 
far  West  to  attend  my  wedding,  but  now  she  has  come  back, 
and  wants  to  come  to  live  with  us." 
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"  Eh, —  do  you  mean  she  will  take  us  to  board  or  shall  we 
take  her,  and  which  room  will  she  want?  Really,  I  am  not 
quite  clear  about  a  person  with  such  a  remarkable  name." 

"Oh,  Leonard,  what  a  tease  you  are!  She  has  had  a 
home  and  children,  and  now  they  are  all  married  —  I  mean 
the  children  —  and  she  is  still  vigorous  and  prefers  to  be 
independent.  She  has  never  really  'lived  out'  before,  but  she 
is  sensible  enough  to  see  it  is  the  most  comfortable  way  for 
her  to  do." 

"Certainly;  very  sensible.  I  give  thanks  I  have  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  a  good,  strong,  capable  woman  who  can 
do  what  she  pleases  to  earn  her  living  sees  the  advantage 
and  dignity  of  going  into  a  good  home  to  help  make  it  what 
it  should  be.  Housework  is  the  proper  —  ah,  but  you  have 
heard  my  lecture  on  that  subject  before.  Do  tell  me  how 
her  sponsors  could  have  bestowed  such  a  gift  upon  an  inno- 
cent child." 

"Her  name?  Oh,  yes.  Her  grandfather  had  money  but 
no  sons,  so  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  bestowing  his  fortune 
and  his  name,  Samuel,  upon  a  grandson,  but  the  grandson 
failed  to  materialize,  so  this  girl's  parents  compassed  the 
matter  and  the  money  by  combining  his  name  with  the 
grandmother's,  and  adapted  it  to  the  circumstances  and 
their  daughter,  so  Samuella  it  was,  and  Aunt  Samuella  it  has 
become  by  virtue  of  her  genial  loyalty,  help  and  cheer." 

"Good  for  her!  and  I  should  judge  I  might  add  —  good 
for  us!     How  about  the  money?"  asked  Leonard. 

"She  has  been  as  prudent  as  you  could  wish;  she  has  a 
snug  little  sum  laid  aside  to  use  when  she  can  no  longer 
serve." 

"Let  her  come,  and  long  may  she  wave!" 

So. she  came  and  she  never  wavered;  that  was  really  the 
only  annoyance  Gertrude  had  with  her — that  her  ideas  were 
so  firmly  fixed,  and  she  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  realize 
that  "  Miss  Gertrude  "  knew  better  than  she,  but  good  sense 
usually  prevailed,  and  she  proved  a  great  comfort  in  the 
housekeeping. 

The  golden  months  rolled  on,  making  the  yet  happiest 
year  in  the  lives  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  Life  seemed 
overflowing  with  the  happiness  that  had  dawned  to  them  on 
their  wedding  day.  Happiness  realized  in  love,  and  now 
new  happiness  anticipated  in  new  love. 

There  was  one  large  room  up-stairs  still  unfurnished. 
Into  its  windows  the  sunbeams  first  glanced  as  they  came 
over  the  beautiful  lake  in  the  morning,  and  there  they  danced 
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all  day  till  the  sun  called  them  to  rest  at  twilight.  It  was  a 
joyous  room.  And  now  there  were  plans  for  it.  Gauzy  hang- 
ings softened  the  rosy  light,  sweet  pictures  crept  up  onto 
the  walls,  daintiest  of  white  furnishings  found  the  way 
thither;  easy  chairs,  a  tiny  downy  bed  and  a  white  willow 
hamper  full  of  delicate  white  garments. 

Almost  with  reverent  air  Leonard  looked  in  upon  it,  and 
Gertrude's  eyes  grew  big  and  bright  as  her  hands  were 
busied  with  the  dainty  work,  while  her  heart  throbbed  with 
the  new  mystery  that  was  coming  to  their  home.  These 
were  matchless  days.  Leonard's  tender  devotion  and  lov- 
ing strength  buoyed  Gertrude  over  the  undercurrent  of  feel- 
ing which  at  times  would  almost  sweep  her  breath  away. 

And  then  there  dawned  a  morning  when  the  birds  caroled 
as  they  never  had  before,  and  all  the  world  woke  up  to  a 
new  glory,  as  Leonard  holding  in  his  own  strong  clasp  the 
little  loved  hands  whispered, — 

"  Gertrude,  a  son  is  born  to  us!  " 

Surely,  the  angels  take  up  and  echo  the  ever  new  old 
song  of  such  tidings! 

With  such  ecstatic  thrill  does  every  true  father  and 
mother  listen  to  the  transcendent  words  and  music  of  the 
Christmas  oratorio,  exulting  — 

"Unto  us  a  child  is  born!     Unto  us  a  son  is  given  — 
And  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful." 
All  the  divinity  is  revealed  to  them  in  the  humanity  of  their 
own  heart  throbs. 

A  son!  it  sings  in  their  hearts,  shines  in  their  eyes,  lives 
in  their  actions. 

The  supreme  gift  of  God  to  the  world  was  the  Son, 
through  whom  hope  lives  in  faith  with  us. 

The  greatest  gift  of  God  to  a  man  and.  a  woman  is. a  son. 
There  is  no  higher  earthly  glory  to  be  attained  than  to  be 
the  worthy  mother  of  a  son,  no  more  solemn  obligation  than 
to  be  the  father  of  a  son. 

Oh  the  rapture  of  the  new  love,  the  unutterable  joy  that 
this  dear  little  life  brought  to  this  happy  home.  Leonard 
and  Gertrude  sat  and  watched  him,  sleeping  and  waking; 
they  examined  him  repeatedly,  every  feature,  from  his 
beautifully  shaped  head  to  his  little  pink  feet.  They  were 
sure  there  never  was  such  another  perfect  little  mortal. 
Every  look  and  motion  was  noted  and  reported;  his  daily 
development  was  the  absorbing  theme. 

How  had  they  ever  lived  without  him?  What  had  they 
done  or  felt  before  he  came?     The  appearance  and  atmos- 
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phere  of  their  whole  -home  was  transformed   by  the  little 
king. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  for  a  little  child  to  find  waiting  with 
his  welcome,  his  first  rightful  inheritance  —  a  name  —  the 
possession  of  which  he  is  to  glorify  or  disgrace. 

Leonard  Newel  was  the  name  given  in  holy  baptism  to 
this  little  one,  making  him  the  nominal  representative  of  his 
father  and  mother. 

He  was  a  little  king  indeed,  with  a  goodly  court  about 
him.  Grandparents,  uncles  and  aunts  all  beamed  upon  him. 
Even  Aunt  Rachel  took  him  in  her  arms  and  placidly  re- 
marked,— 

"Bless  him,  he  is  better  than  a  house!  " 

"Do  you  remember,  Gertrude,"  laughed  Leonard,  "how 
wonderful  we  thought  it  was  to  have  a  house  all  our  own? 
How  that  is  dwarfed  now  in  the  possession  of  this  wonder- 
ful baby." 

"Yes,  how  we  have  advanced!  I  look  away  down  upon 
people  who  have  no  baby,  saying  in  my  heart, —  'You  poor, 
poor  mortals;  you  do  not  know  anything  at  all!'  He  is 
what  the  kindergartners  call  'The  First  Gift.'  " 

"A  pretty  idea,"  responded  Leonard,  "and  when  the 
First  Gift  is  presented,  the  next  and  very  important  busi- 
ness is  how  to  use  it;  what  to  do  with  it.  Are  you  ready, 
Gertrude?" 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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HY  do  the  honey-bees  suck  from  the  clover 

Sweets  upon  sweets  through  the  long  summer  day? 
They  work  to  have  honey,  a  plenty  and  over, 

When  all  the  bright  summer  has  vanished  away. 
Some  day,  little  ones,  you'll  be  children  no  longer; 

But  what  you  are  now  will  ever  be  part 
Of  what  you  shall  be — and  stronger  and  stronger 

The  seed  of  the  future  still  grows  in  each  heart. 
Then    fill    your   young    lives    full    of    sunshine    and 
beauty; 

Think  purely,  speak  kindly,  act  nobly,  each  day 
With  glad  willing  hearts  do  each  little  duty, 

That  when  childhood  is  gone  its  sweetness  may 
stay.  — Exchange. 


MOTHER-PLAY  BOOK  STUDY  QUESTIONS* 

SECOND  SERIES.     II. 

SUSAN    E.   BLOW. 

The  Lessoji  of  Pat-a-Cake. 

541.  Do  you  play  this  game  with  your  children,  and  if 
so,  in  what  manner? 

542.  Do  you  connect  the  play  with  actual  experiences  of 
bread  or  cake  making? 

543.  Do  you  connect  it  with  any  other  games? 

544.  Have  you  had  any  interesting  results  from  either 
the  play  or  the  experiences? 

545.  What  is  the  duty  insisted  on  in  Froebel's  play? 

546.  Can  you  relate  a  good  story  inculcating  the  same 
duty? 

547.  Do  you  try  to  get  your  children  to  practice  this 
duty?  Will  you  state  what  ways  and  means  of  doing  so 
you  have  found  most  successful? 

548.  In  what  general  principle  is  this  duty  rooted? 

549.  How  was  the  same  principle  illustrated  in  the  play 
of  the  "Target?  " 

550.  Do  you  consciously  apply  this  principle  in  your 
nursery  or  kindergarten,  and  if  so,  will  you  help  others  by 
giving  as  many  practical  instances  of  its  application  as  you 
can  recall? 

551.  Do  you  think  it  well  to  state  the  general  principle 
to  a  child?     If  so,  why?     If  not,  why  not? 

552.  Give  illustrations  of  the  reach  of  this  principle  in 
adult  life? 

553.  Toward  what  supreme  insight  does  it  point? 

554.  Should  its  influence  in  your  own  mind  be  to  make 
you  exacting  of  recognition  for  yourself  or  ready  to  grant 
it  to  others? 

555.  What    is  the  mother   in   the   "  Pat-a-Cake   doing?" 

*  Contributors  to  this  department  are  requested  to  write  the  questions  in  full  with 
its  number,  followed  by  the  answer.  Also  to  place  name  and  address  at  the  top  of  each 
page  of  manuscript,  the  same  to  be  carefully  numbered.  Also  to  fold  the  manuscript 
for  mailing  instead  of  rolling.— Editor. 
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What    is    the   maid    doing?     What    are   the   bakers    doing? 
What  are  the  children  doing? 

556.  What  differences  between  the  activities  of  the  bakers 
and  the  maid, —  the  playing  children, —  the  mother  and  baby? 

557.  Do  these  differences  suggest  any  point  of  method? 

558.  What  practical  point  is  most  insisted  on  in  the 
Commentary? 

559.  Does  the  sense  of  connectedness  inspire  reverence? 

560.  Should  you  ever  attempt  to  develop  reverence  by 
direct  insistance  upon  it? 

561.  Will  you  give  Goethe's  hints  on  this  subject?  (See 
in  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  chapters  on  Pedagogic  Province.) 

562.  Is  there  a  hint  in  our  picture  of  the  Lord's  Supper? 

563.  What  is  a  sacrament? 

564.  Is  all  nature  sacramental  to  the  devout  mind? 

565.  Can  you  recall  any  utterance  of  Emerson's  on  this 
subject?  (See  his  essay  on  Nature  in  "Nature  and  Ad- 
dresses.") 

566.  Does  connectedness  point  to  unity? 

567.  Will  you  explain  how  one  is  developed  from  the 
other? 

568.  What  chain  of  service  is  suggested  in  Froebel's 
Commentary? 

569.  Must  the  history  of  each  object  be  traced  in  this 
way? 

570.  If  you  trace  a  few  typical  connections  will  the  child 
seek  himself  to  trace  others? 

571.  Which  is  more  important  —  the  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular connections  or  the  tendency  to  trace  connections? 

572.  Have  you  followed  recent  discussions  with  regard 
to  concentration  and  correlation,  and  if  so,  to  what  view  do 
you  incline? 

573.  Give  your  reasons  for  the  view  you  hold. 

574.  Is  there  any  danger  of  artificial  unities? 

575.  Should  the  connections  given  always  have  objective 
validity? 

576.  What  forms  of  connection  are  most  essential  and 
valid? 

577.  What  is  apperception? 

578.  Do  you  agree  with  Froebel's  statement  that  "  Pat- 
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a-Cake  "  is  the  only  English  representative  of  hand  and  fin- 
ger games? 

579.  Describe  as  many  traditional  nursery  plays  as  you 
can. 

580.  State  the  general  truths  of  which  they  are  the  em- 
bryonic expression. 

581.  How  did  they  arise? 

582.  Why  have  they  persisted? 

583.  What  is  instinct? 

584.  What  transfiguration  of  maternal  instinct  does 
Froebel  propose  in  the  Commentary  to  "  Pat-a-Cake?" 

585.  Will  this  transfiguration  be  accompanied  by  any 
loss  of  spontaneity? 

586.  Did  the  instinctive  procedure  accomplish  its  own 
aim? 

587.  Why  not? 

588.  What  is  genius? 

589.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  genius  for  motherhood? 

590.  Do  all  women  possess  it? 

591.  May  all  mothers  gain  insight? 

592.  What  will  be  the  differences  between  a  procedure 
governed  by  instinct  and  one  governed  by  insight? 

593.  What  does  Froebel  claim  will  be  the  influence  upon 
the  child  of  the  transfigured  activity  of  the  mother? 

594.  Do  you  remember  any  saying  of  Froebel's  which 
would  seem  to  connect  his  attempted  transfiguration  of  in- 
stinctive into  rational  motherhood  with  this  general  trend 
of  his  thought? 

595.  What  should  you  say  was  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic marks  of  human  progress  since  the  time  of  the 
French   Revolution? 

596.  If  men  can,  will  and  should  no  longer  accept  any 
truth  upon  external  authority,  what  becomes  the  great  duty 
,of  education? 

597.  What  is  insight? 

598.  Does  it  act  with  greater  or  less  power  upon  the 
mind  than  blind  faith? 

599.  Has  there  been  a  sad  separation  between  the  truths 
men  have  professed,  and  the  lives  they  have  led? 

600.  Do  you  believe  that  insight  will  have  more  inciting 
and  deterrent  power? 
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601.  If  this  be  true  should  the  development  of  rational 
insight  be  the  goal  of  education? 

602.  In  view  of  this  goal  what  is  the  significance  of  the 
"Mother  Play?" 

603.  Do  you  recall  what  Hegel  says  of  Gemuth?  See  his 
"  Philosophy  of  History,"  pp.  363-369.  ( Bohn's  "  Philosoph- 
ical Library.")  (See  also  Hegel's  "  Philosophy  of  History"), 
(Morris  Grigg's  "  Philosophical  Classics.")  (Chapter  VIII, 
"The  Germanic  World.") 

ANSWERS    TO   QUESTIONS. 

485.  What  does  Froebel  say  about  property  in  "Education  of  Man?" 

"  These  two  boys,  scarcely  seven  years  old,  with  their  arms  around 
each  other,  walk  across  the  yard  in  friendly,  intimate  consultation;  they 
are  on  the  way  to  get  tools  in  order  to  build  in  a  dark  grove  on  the  hill 
behind  the  house,  a  hut  with  a  table  and  bench,  an  outlook  from  which 
their  eyes  can  take  in  the  whole  valley  at  one  glance,  as  a  beautifully 
organized  whole.  This  unifying  and,  at  the  same  time,  self-reliant 
spirit  unites  all  things  that  come  near  and  seem  adapted  to  its  nature, 
its  wants,  and  inner  status  —  unites  stones  and  human  beings  in  a  com- 
mon purpose,  a  common  endeavor.  And  thus  each  one  soon  forms  for 
himself  his  own  world;  for  the  feeling  of  his  own  power  implies  and 
soon  demands  also  the  possession  of  his  own  space  and  his  own  mate- 
rial belonging  exclusively  to  him.  By  his  realm,  his  province,  his  land, 
as  it  were,  a  corner  of  the  courtyard,  of  the  house,  or  of  the  room;  be  it 
the  space  of  a  box,  of  a  chest,  or  of  a  closet;  be  it  a  grotto,  a  hut,  or  a 
garden  —  the  human  being,  the  boy  at  this  age,  needs  an  external  point, 
if  possible,  chosen  and  prepared  by  himself,  to  which  he  refers  all  his 
activity.  When  the  room  to  be  filled  is  extensive,  when  the  realm  to 
be  controlled  is  large,  when  the  whole  to  be  represented  or  produced  is 
complex,  then  brotherly  union  of  similar-minded  persons  is  in  place. 
And  when  similar-minded  persons  meet  in  similar  endeavor,  and  their 
hearts  find  each  other,  then  either  the  work  already  begun  is  extended, 
or  the  work  begun  by  one  becomes  a  common  work." 

Upon  this  paragraph  from  Froebel,  Dr.  Hailmann  comments  as 
follows: 

"In  this  passage  Froebel  foreshadows  the  kindergarten,  which  he 
meant  to  be  par  excellence  the  social  nursery  of  the  child  —  a  place 
where  the  children's  faculties  might  be  directed  without  violence,  into 
social  channels.  In  the  educational  practice  of  home  and  school  this 
phase  of  child-nature  is  almost  wholly  ignored,  and  not  unfrequently 
suppressed  as  detrimental  to  the  child's  individual  welfare.  To  the 
mother  the  child  is  her  child,  to  the  school  it  is  a  child. 

Perhaps  this  is  well,  so  far  as  the  mother  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  her  special  province  to  nurse  the  earliest  germ  of  individual  devel- 
opment which  underlies  the  future  social  worth  of  the  child,  and  inas- 
much as  the  home  rarely  offers  suitable  conditions  to  train  the  child  for 
life  in  a  society  of  equals.  With  the  school,  however,  this  is  different; 
here  all  the  elements  of  a  society  of  equals  are  given,  opportunities  for 
common  enterprise  are  so  abundant  that  isolation  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  Here,  then,  it  would  be  easy  to  establish  an  atmosphere 
of  universal  goodwill;  to  develop  and  foster  habits  of  sympathy,  grati- 
tude, and  helpfulness;  to  have  the  pupil  grow  surely  and  steadily  into 
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ever  fuller  appreciation  of  the  value  of  social  effort  to  himself,  and  of 
his  own  value  to  society;  to  fill  the  soul  of  each  one  brimful  of  a  gener- 
ous self-assertion  and  a  rational  self-sacrifice  that  shrink  from  no  duty 
and  yield  no  right. 

In  the  kindergarten  Froebel  has  provided  an  ideal  society  of  equals 
which  the  child  may  enter  at  the  very  moment  when  his  social  instincts 
enter  consciousness.  The  school  would  gain  in  every  phase  of  its  work, 
could  it  connect  itself  organically  with  the  kindergarten  and  become  an 
institution  where  the  future  men  and  women  might  learn  the  arts  of  co- 
ordination and  subordination,  of  creative  and  directive  leadership,  of 
intelligent  and  cheerful  helpfulness  in  the  attainment  of  common  pur- 
poses. Thus  the  school  would  strengthen  the  pupil's  individuality,  in- 
vigorate it  through  exercise,  lead  it  to  ever  greater  self-consciousness  in 
practice,  elevate  his  drift  and  character  by  giving  him  a  tendency  to 
seek  worthy  objects  for  a  generous  activitv,  enable  him  to  become  a 
leader  in  matters  in  which  he  has  the  stuff  for  leadership,  and  a  con- 
tented follower  in  all  affairs  in  which  his  powers  assign  him  a  humbler 
station." 

Dr.  Harris  on  "Function  of  Property,"  taken  from  paper  on  "The 
Right  of  Property  and  Ownership  of  Land,"  read  by  him  before  the 
National  Social  Science  Association,  1886: 

"Property  is  the  means  for  transferring  the  products  of  the  will  of 
the  individual  to  the  race,  and  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  products  of  the  race.  Human  labor  cannot  be  stored  up 
and  transferred  except  in  the  form  of  property.  A  thing  becomes  prop- 
erty when  — 

a.  It  is  held  in  possession  by  one  individual  or  a  company  of  indi- 
viduals, 

b.  And  that  possession  is  recognized,  confirmed  and  defended  by  the 
community. 

This  interchange  between  the  individual  and  humanity  is  essential 
to  spiritual  life.  The  division  of  labor  by  which  production  is  increased 
through  mutual  interdependence,  bears  greater  fruits  than  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter.  Its  chief  fruit  is  the  spiritual  gain;  each  man  learns 
the  experience  of  all  men  and  gives  in  return  for  it  the  small  lesson  of 
his  own  experience. 

Possession  and  the  recognition  of  that  possession,  are  essential  to 
property.  Hence  property  implies  the  unity  of  a  social  whole.  It  im- 
plies, too,  the  interchange  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  material  things. 

The  social  combination  which  recognizes  individual  ownership  is  of 
a  sort  that  does  not  crush  out  the  individuality  of  its  members.  Social 
organization  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  development  of  man  above 
the  animal.  For  human  life,  as  such,  signifies  the  perpetual  assimila- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  individual,  of  the  aggregate  experience  of  the 
whole  community.  All  that  society  as  a  whole  experiences,  aggrega- 
ting the  experience  of  all  individuals,  becomes  by  intercommunication 
the  possession  of  each. 

Take  away  private  property,  and  each  one's  individuality,  as  mani- 
fested in  his  private  wants,  gets  in  the  way  of  the  individuality  of  every 
one  else.  Universal  collision  results  in  the  necessity  of  the  subjugation 
of  all  wills  in  the  community  to  one  will;  hence  arises  despotic  absolu 
tism  as  the  lowest  and  rudest  form  of  rational  society,  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave. 

The  possession  of  private  property  makes  possible  the  exercise  of 
many  wills  in  the  community,  without  collision  with  each  other.  It  is  a 
greater  invention  than  the  discovery  of  the  primitive  arts  of  fire  and 
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metallurgy.     It  is  the  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  human  freedom." 

487.  What  is  said  in  Tracy's  "  Psychology  of  Childhood  "  of  the  pro- 
prietary instinct  in  children?  (p.  58): 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  '  meum  and  tuum  '  are  very  much  confused 
in  the  young  child's  mind.  Perhaps  it  may  be  better  said  that  his  idea 
of  'tuum '  scarcely  exists,  while  his  notion  of  'meum'  is  enormously 
exaggerated.  The  proprietary  instinct  is  very  strong  in  some  children, 
and  this  enters  largely  into  the  feeling  of  jealousy." 

539.  What  stories  would  you  suggest  to  be  told  in  connection  with 
this  song  and  picture? 

One  morning  a  farmer  was  driving  to  town  with  a  load  of  wood  to 
sell  when  he  suddenly  saw  a  large  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
He  said  "whoa"  to  his  horses,  and  stopped  to  look  at  the  stone.  It 
was  far  too  big  to  drive  over,  and  the  road  was  not  very  wide.  He  was 
not  sure  he  could  drive  around  it.  So  he  climbed  down  from  his  load 
and  pulled  off  some  sticks  of  wood  to  pile  in  the  ditch  that  the  outside 
wheel  of  his  wagon  might  not  go  so  low  as  to  tip  off  his  load.  Then  he 
climbed  back  on  top  of  the  load  of  wood,  and  drove  around  the  stone. 
It  was  not  easy,  for  the  sticks  were  uneven,  and  he  must  drive  very 
carefully;  but  he  passed  it  safely. 

Not  long  after  the  man  with  the  load  of  wood  had  gone  by,  a  man 
with  a  load  of  hay  came  along.  He  saw  what  was  the  matter,  and  what 
had  been  done,  and  he  also  got  down  off  his  load. 

"O,  ho!  I  think  I  can  improve  that,"  he  said.  And  with  his  pitch- 
fork he  tossed  some  hay  over  the  sticks  of  wood  to  fill  up  the  chinks  be- 
tween them  so  that  his  load  would  pass  over  it  more  easily. 

Soon  a  man  with  a  load  of  dirt  came  by  and  saw  what  the  others  had 
done,  but  he  could  help  still  more,  so  he  shoveled  some  dirt  from  his 
load  upon  it.  It  was  now  quite  a  good  road,  but  it  looked  very  crooked, 
just  bulging  out  around  the  stone. 

Then  the  man  who  had  first  driven  by  with  a  load  of  wood  returned 
that  way  going  home  with  his  empty  wagon.  He  saw  what  the  others 
had  done. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said;  "that  is  something  like.  I  made  the  first 
move  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  I  see  others  have  helped,  but  they 
should  thank  me  for  first  throwing  down  the  sticks." 

And  the  man  with  the  empty  hay  wagon  came  by  on  his  way  home. 
"  Hm!"  he  said,  as  he  drove  around  the  stone.     "  This  isn't  bad;  hay 
makes  a  very  good  roadbed.     When  it  is  traveled  and  settled  a  little 
more  we  shall  have  a  good  piece  of  road  here." 

Finally  the  man  with  the  empty  dirt  wagon  passed. 
"I'll  shovel  a  little  more  dirt  off  my  load  tomorrow,  and  then  this 
piece  will  be  as  good  as  any  part  of  the  road." 

It  was  nearly  sunset,  and  a  man  came  hurrying  down  the  road  with 
his  pick  and  shovel  over  his  shoulder,  in  haste  to  reach  home  and  his 
warm  supper.  He  saw  the  stone  and  the  new  road  marked  out  around 
it.  He  stopped  and  looked  up  and  down  the  straight  road  with  only 
this  jog  in  it.  Then  he  whistled  to  himself  while  he  threw  down  his  pick 
and  shovel,  pulled  off  his  coat  and  began  to  work  at  the  stone.  In  about 
half  an  hour  he  had  it  rolled  out  of  the  road  into  the  ditch,  and  just  as 
he  straightened  up  and  wiped  his  forehead  to  look  at  the  work  he  had 
done,  a  last  ray  from  the  setting  sun  came  through  the  trees  and  touched 
the  spot  where  the  stone  had  been.  Something  glistened  and  shone  in 
the  light,  and  the  peasant  dropped  on  his  knees  and  looked  closely  at  it. 
There  was  a  pot  of  gold  where  the  stone  had  been,  and  across  it  was 
written,  "  For  the  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  move  the  stone." 

M.  H.  H. 


THE  CHILD'S  ACTIVITY:  HOW  THE  MOTHER  IN- 
STINCTIVELY MEETS  IT  AND  HOW  FROE- 
BEL'S  PRINCIPLES  HELP  HER. 

THE  following  record  was  made  up  from  the  answers 
to  questions  given  to  the  members  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute   Mother's  Class   early   last  year,    under  the 
direction  of  Miss  A.  E.  Fitts.     The  Mother-Play 
Book  was  used  as  the  basis  of  work  and  the  class 
plan  was  as  follows:  The  course  of  study  occupies  two  hours 
each  week  for  a  term  of  two   years.     After  studying  "The 
Play  with  the  Limbs,"  the  students  were  to  notice  the  activity 
that  the  child  manifested,  and  tell  what  they  did  to  meet  it, 
and  what  Froebel  would  do,  or  the  better  way.     In  these 
questions  and  answers  you  will  find,  first,  the  "Play  with  the 
Limbs,"  then   the   "  Falling,  Falling  Song,"  or   experience, 
and  the  "Weathervane,"  or  imitation.     Some  of  these  ques- 
tions  and  answers   are  not  from   Froebel's  standpoint,  but 
show  the  growth  of  the   mother,  her  interest,  and  how  she 
worked.     The  record  was  arranged  in  three  parts  as  follows: 
First,  State  the  child's  experience. 
Second,  Mother's  instinctive  response. 
Third,  Result. 

TEN  EXPERIENXES. 

1.  When  child  first  tries  to  stand  or  walk  alone. — The 
mother  keeps  close  to  guard  against  a  fall,  encouraging  him 
by  word  and  tone. — The  child  gains  confidence  and  self- 
reliance. 

2.  When  he  gets  hurt,  as  by  a  fall  when  learning  to  walk, 
run  or  climb. — If  not  severe,  she  says:  "Never  mind,  lad- 
die; up  he  comes;  try  again." — The  child  learns  to  be  brave, 
and  to  bear. 

3.  When  he  shares  what  he  cares  for  with  others. — She 
encourages  him  to  give  a  part  of  his  food,  toys  or  clothes  to 
those  who  have  none. — The  child  becomes  generous,  and 
thoughtful  for  others. 

4.  When  he  receives  an  injury  by  accident,  as  when  an- 
other strikes  him  in  play. — The  mother  comforts  him,  and 
strives  to  show  him  it  was  a  mistake. — Teaching  justice  and 
self-control. 
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5.  When  he  injures  another. — The  mother  shows  him 
what  he  has  done,  and  helps  him  to  make  all  the  reparation 
in  his  power. — And  so  he  learns  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others  and  repentance  for  wrong  done. 

6.  When  he  meets  a  difficulty  and  tries  to  overcome  it, 
as  when  building  or  tying  a  string. — The  mother  shows 
where  he  is  wrong,  helps,  if  necessary,  and  encourages  by 
word  and  song. — He  learns  perseverance. 

7.  When  he  has  to  wait  for  promised  treat  or  reward. — 
The  mother  explains  the  reason,  and  anticipates  with  him. 
— He  learns  to  be  patient. 

8.  When  he  meets  danger,  as  when  learning  to  swim. — The 
mother  would  counsel  to  be  careful,  but  determined  to  over- 
come.—  He  becomes  cautious,  but  courageous. 

9.  When  disappointed. — The  mother  sympathizes,  but 
encourages  him  to  bear  cheerfully. — And  so  he  will  be 
strong  in  adversity. 

10.  When  he  receives  scorn  or  ridicule  in  place  of  sym- 
pathy.— The  mother  supplies  the  sympathy,  and  helps  him 
to  do  the  right. — He  feels  help  is  to  be  had  when  needed. 

Mrs. . 

child  ten  months  old. 

1.  Shook  salt  from  salt-cellar;  tasted;  bad  face. — Let  him 
keep  it  as  it  was  harmless. — He  is  learning  to  shake  it 
cautiously. 

2.  On  opening  and  shutting  door,  when  sitting  on  floor 
it  annoyed  him  by  hitting  him  each  time. — Moved  him  away, 
and  showed  him  how  it  escaped  him  — Now  when  it  hits 
him,  he  moves. 

3.  Cried  when  put  to  bed  alone. — Let  him  cry  until  he 
went  to  sleep. 

4.  When  weaned,  objected  to  new  food. — Sang  as  I  fed 
it  until  he  took  it  nicelv. 

5.  Contrary  to  his  custom,  cried  in  the  night  for  food. — I 
yielded  once,  twice,  until  I  had  a  hard  time  to  break  it  up. 
— Resist  the  first  time. 

6.  Takes  everything  on  my  desk  except  the  drapery  on 
top. — I  smiled,  but  said  "  No,"  each  time. — Now  when  he 
touches  it  he  looks  at  me  but  does  not  pull  it. 

7.  Spattered  water  in  bath.  Too  much  in  his  face  for 
comfort. — Showed  him  how  to  spatter  gently. 
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8.  Tried  to  stand  alone,  and  sat  down. — Showed  him  he 
must  have  some  support. 

9.  Struggled  to  climb  up  on  machine  top;  also  on  desk 
from  chair. — Let  him  struggle  a  long  time,  until  with  one 
throw  of  the  little  leg  he  did  it,  and  learned  that  he  could. 

10.  When  he  wakens  in  the  dark,  always  climbs  to  me 
from  his  crib  to  the  bed. — I  speak  to  him,  put  out  my  hand, 
and  he  always  comes  over  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  T. 

CHILD  TWENTY  MONTHS  OLD. 

1.  The  baby  wishes  to  help  with  things. — His  father  lets 
him  assist  in  putting  away  his  blacking-box  each  morning, 
and  I  let  him  dust.  He  shakes  his  cloth  as  thoroughly  as  I 
do. — He  experiences  the  pleasure  of  activity,  and  also  feels 
himself  one  of  us.     He  may  besides  gain  some  idea  of  order. 

2.  The  baby  calls  upon  me  to  press  the  button  on  a  re- 
peater clock,  and  then  to  turn  the  clock  so  that  he  can  see  the 
hammer  through  the  glass  at  the  back,  as  it  strikes  the  hour. 
— I  do  exactly  as  he  asks  me  to  do,  and  if  he  does  not  indi- 
cate that  the  clock  is  to  be  turned,  I  leave  it  so  that  he  only 
hears  it  strike. — He  grasps  at  cause  and  effect  through  this 
experience. 

3.  He  was  playing  with  a  looking-glass  one  evening,  and 
saw  the  gas  reflected  in  it.  He  studied  it  for  awhile,  then 
began  to  look  around,  and  when  he  discovered  the  original 
he  laughed,  and  pointed  at  it. — I  smiled  and  encouraged 
him,  to  show  him  that  he  had  done  well. — Another  instance 
of  cause  and  effect,  I  thought  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
other. 

4.  He  has  such  a  sense  of  goodfellowship  with  the  other 
baby  when  he  plays  with  the  looking-glass. — He  is  greatly 
puzzled  that  he  can't  get  hold  of  the  baby  when  he  looks  at 
the  back  of  the  glass,  but  he  is  very  happy  in  just  kissing 
and  loving  it,  as  I  tell  him  to  do. — This  baby  companionship 
may  develop  the  feeling  of  his  unity  with  others. 

5.  The  baby  cried  the  other  day  and  came  to  lean  against 
me  and  caress  me  because  I  had  hurt'  myself  by  rushing 
against  something. — I  tried  to  repress  my  moans  when  I  saw 
how  it  grieved  him,  but  I  tried  also  to  show  my  gratitude 
for  his  sweet  sympathy. — Wouldn't  the  baby's  possibilities 
for  loving  be  broadened  by  such  an  experience? 

6.  Another  day  when  we  were  playing  together,  our  heads 
came  together  with  quite  a  sharp  blow,  and  the  baby  began 
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to  cry. — I  put  my  hand  to  my  head  and  made  a  little  noise 
to  show  him  that  my  head  hurt  too,  and  he  immediately 
stopped  crying  to  pet  me. — I  thought  he  showed  a  good 
deal  of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice. 

7.  When  he  wakes  from  his  naps  during  the  day,  or  after 
his  night's  rest,  I  am  nearly  always  where  he  can  see  me  as 
soon  as  he  opens  his  eyes. — He  comes  to  me  and  kisses  and 
fondles  me. — I  am  sure  that  he  feels  grateful,  and  conscious 
that  he  has  had  me  near  him  while  he  slept,  which  will  de- 
velop later  the  higher  thought  of  the  ever  present  protector. 

8.  He  let  me  know  that  he  wished  a  drink  of  water,  but 
after  I  had  given  him  all  he  wanted  and  replaced  the  glass, 
he  climbed  up  and  reached  it,  and  with  the  greatest  air  of 
self-satisfaction  began  to  give  himself  a  drink,  glancing  at 
me  to  see  what  I  had  to  say  about  it. — I  just  watched  him 
and  gave  him  a  little  smile,  but  did  nothing,  and  he  soon 
dropped  it. — This  seemed  a  very  harmless  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence, bv/s  I  think  the  spirit  of  being  independent  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing  was  rather  taken  out  of  him  by  no 
opposition,  so  he  may  really  have  gained  something  by  this 
experience. 

9.  The  other  day  he  walked  right  away  from  me  half 
way  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. — 
I  was  too  much  astonished  to  move,  and  did  not  dare  to  ex- 
claim, for  fear  of  startling  him.  He  finally  dropped  down, 
trembling  all  over,  and  began  to  cry  from  pure  excitement. — 
I  am  sure  this  required  a  big  effort  at  self-control  as  he  had 
never  ventured  to  walk  before,  though  having  stood  by  chairs 
for  five  months.  Mrs.  A.  T.  B. 


PLAYROOM    AND    NURSERY  FOR  A  UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR'S   CHILDREN. 

MARY    B.    FOX. 

THE  father  of  the  family  had  said  that  his  children's 
nursery  should  be  where  there  was  something  to 
see,  when  they  looked  out  of  the  windows,  beside 
housetops,  backyards  and  stables.  He,  in  com- 
mon with  so  many  other  city  children  had  spent 
most  of  his  childhood  in  a  third-story  back  nursery  and  the 
memory  of  the  many  rainy-day  hours  he  had  spent  in  fruit- 
lessly looking  out  of  the  windows  for  something  interesting 
had  decided  him,  when  they  were  planning  the  new  home, 
to  give  the  nursery,  or  playroom,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
locations  in  the  house. 

It  is  an  oblong  room  at  the  front,  southeast  corner  of 
the  house,  with  two  windows  facing  the  east  and  looking 
out  onto  the  street,  and  one  window  facing  the  south. 
There  are  no  curtains  at  these  windows  to  get  in  a  boy's 
way  and  be  a  nuisance,  and  the  shades  are  generally  put  up 
as  high  as  they  will  go  to  let  in  all  the  sunlight  possible. 

The  prevailing  color  of  the  room  is  a  warm,  rich  brown, 
shading  from  the  dull  brown  of  the  floor  covering  to  the 
light  ecru  of  the  ceiling.  This  floor  covering  is  of  the  heavy 
cork  matting  used  so  often  in  banks  and  offices,  and  it  is 
almost  everlasting,  It  can  be  cleaned  by  wiping  it  over 
with  a  wet  cloth,  and  it  not  only  deadens  sound,  but  its 
yielding  surface  helps  to  soften  baby's  falls.  The  dado 
about  the  room  above  this,  for  four  feet,  is  of  canvas  painted 
a  warm  brown  a  few  shades  lighter  than  the  floor.  The 
canvas  can  stand  the  knocks  and  blows  of  a  dozen  children, 
without  leaving  great  ugly  marks,  or  chipping  off  and  mak- 
ing unsightly  white  scars.  Above  this  dado  comes  the 
chairboard  which  is  of  the  natural  colored  light  wood,  and 
above  this  is  the  lighter  brown  painted  wall  and  the  ecru 
ceiling  making  a  very  pleasing,  restful  color  scheme. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  tiled  mantelpiece  and  an 
open  grate  with  a  wire  guard  before  it,  both  for  better  ven- 
tilation and  for  a  big  fire  on  winter  evenings,  to  sit  before 
and  "  see  pictures  in."  In  a  recess  at  one  side  of  the  mantel 
are  two  broad,  low  shelves  where   all   the    larger  toys   are 
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kept,  and  under  which  all  the  wagons,  engines,  and  other 
wheeled  things  are  stabled. 

Between  the  two  east  windows  stands  the  pride  of  any 
boy's  heart,  a  real  carpenter's  bench,  or  table.  The  father 
bought  a  real  bench  because,  as  he  said,  the  boys  could 
grow  to  the  bench,  but  the  bench  could  not  grow  to  the 
boys.  To  help  matters  out  until  the  boys  grow  to  the  bench, 
there  is  a  platform  on  the  floor  in  front  of  it  for  them  to 
stand  on,  and  which  enables  them  to  reach  anything  with 
ease.  This  bench  is  supplied  with  a  full  set  of  carpenter's 
tools,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  regular  ones,  and 
many  and  wonderful  are  the  things  that  are  manufactured 
there. 

On  the  wall  opposite  to  the  bench  is  a  long  blackboard 
which  is  painted  on  the  wall  face,  and  which  is  near  enough 
to  the  floor  for  little  hands  to  reach.  All  the  favorite  stories 
are  illustrated^iiere,  and  one  of  the  choicest  amusements  of 
the  little  people  is  to  inveigle  one  of  father's  friends  up  to 
the  nursery,  to  tell  them  a  story  with  blackboard  illustra- 
tions. Crudeness  of  picturing  is  no  drawback  to  their  en- 
joyment but  rather  adds  to  the  excitement  in  guessing  what 
it  is  going  to  be. 

The  pictures  on  the  walls  of  this  room  are  not  many,  and 
are  chiefly  of  animals  or  some  subject  interesting  to  chil- 
dren; most  of  them  have  been  in  father's  own  nursery  and 
so  are  of  double  value  to  childish  minds  that  always  look 
with  reverence  upon  anything  that  belonged  to  father  and 
mother  "when  they  were  little  like  me." 

Then,  best  of  all,  there  is  a  great,  big,  old-fashioned, 
grandmother  rocking-chair,  with  widespreading,  hospitable 
arms,  just  the  place  to  curl  up  in  with  a  favorite  book,  or  to 
nestle  in  its  soft  cushioned  depths  for  a  little  nap  when  one 
is  discouraged  because  things  won't  go  just  right. 

There  is  a  big  closet  in  this  room,  too,  where  everything 
is  put  that  is  in  the  way,  and  on  Thursday  evenings  mother 
takes  her  seat  in  the  big  rocking  chair  and  everyone  gets  to 
work  to  straighten  things  out,  ready  for  the  Friday  morning 
cleaning.  Everything  in  the  closet  is  looked  over  and  all 
the  old  'not  wanted'  things  are  thrown  out  and  the  closet 
put  to  rights  until  the  next  time.  It  is  generally  necessary 
to  clean  it  out  every  week  as  a  great  many  things  will  accu- 
mulate in  that  time. 

This  nursery,  as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  children,  is  inhab- 
ited by  the  Iron  Men,  the  Fairies,  the  Pigmies  and  the  Brown- 
ies.    "The  Iron  men,  Castor,  Pollux  and  Ulysses,  were  fire- 
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men  once,  on  the  engine  and  hose-cart,  but  as  there  are  so 
few  fires  now  they  live  more  peaceful  lives  and  are  the  rulers 
of  the  nursery.  Ulysses  is  Titania's  husband,  and  father  of 
all  the  other  (paper  doll)  fairies.  The  Pigmies,  or  little 
lead  men,  are  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors,  and  the  little 
wooden  Brownies  are  the  workers  and  the  jolly  men  of  Nurs- 
ery Land." 

Nowhere  could  be  found  brighter,  happier,  or  healthier 
children  than  these  of  a  Chicago  University  professor  in  their 
ideal  playroom. 


S 


AN    INDIAN    CRADLE   SONG. 

WING  thee  low  in  thy  cradle  soft, 

Deep  in  the  dusky  wood; 
Swing  thee  low  and  swing  aloft — 

Sleep,  as  a  pappoose  should; 
For,  safe  in  your  little  birchen  nest, 
Quiet  will  come,  and  peace  and  rest, 

If  the  little  pappoose  is  good. 

The  coyote  howls  on  the  prairie  cold, 

And  the  owlet  hoots  in  the  tree; 
And  the  big  moon  shines  on  the  little  child 

As  it  slumbers  peacefully; 
So  swing  thee  high  in  thy  little  nest, 
And  swing  thee  low,  and  take  the  rest 

That  the  night  wind  brings  to  thee. 

The  father  lies  on  the  fragrant  ground, 

Dreaming  of  hunt  and  fight, 
And  the  pine  leaves  rustle  with  mournful  sound 

All  through  the  solemn  night; 
But  the  little  pappoose  in  his  birchen  nest 
Is  swinging  low  as  he  takes  his  rest, 

Till  the  sun  brings  the  morning  light. 

— Excha?ige. 


RECOGNITION     FOR    OUR    NATIONAL    COMMIS- 
SIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 

AMALIE    HOFER. 

AT  the    National    Educational    Association    meeting, 
held  in  Buffalo,  there  was  a  marked  disposition  to 
show  honor  to  Dr.  Harris.     The  daily  press  was 
l  lavish  in  its  interviews  with  "the  Grand  Old  Man"" 
and  "the  recognized  head  of  educational  matters 
in  this  country."     Nor  was  this  tendency  to  extol  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education   for  the  United  States  other  than  it 

should  be.  Dr.  Har- 
ris has  contributed 
steadily  and  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  edu- 
cational history  of 
our  country,  playing 
much  the  same  part 
as  does  the  sunshine 
^  to  the   landscape,  or 

1  \  the    family   clock  to 

•  the  household.    Such 

unremitting  influ- 
ences are  only  too  eas- 
ily "  taken  for  grant- 
ed," and  left  to  go 
on  about  their  quiet 
work  unheralded. 

The  National  Ed- 
ucational Associa- 
tion has  made  a  fresh 
notch  on  its  time 
post,  in  that  the  re- 
port of  its  committee 
on  resolutions  was 
adopted,  including  a 
generous  section  ac- 
knowledging the  services  of  Dr.  Harris.  The  place  of 
honor  was  given  to  him  in  both  the  National  Council  and 
the  general  program,  it  being  his  privilege  to  be  the  first 
speaker  in  each  case. 


Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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His  masterly  paper  on  Horace  Mann  will  always  stand 
as  a  chapter  in  educational  history,  for  it  proved  to  be  a 
resume  of  our  common  school  history,  as  well  as  a  biographi- 
cal study  of  Horace  Mann.  This  paper  closed  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"In  conclusion,  I  suggest  again  the  thought  of  Mr.  Mann 
as  a  character  inspired  with  missionary  zeal  to  reform  so- 
ciety by  means  of  the  school  system.  It  was  this  mission- 
ary zeal  which  led  him  to  advocate  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  the  first  insane  asylum,  and  secure  its  establish- 
ment; to  favor  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind;  to  secure  normal  schools,  humane  school  dis- 
cipline, methods  of  instruction  that  appeal  to  the  child's 
interest  and  arouse  him  to  self-activity,  and  finally  to  devote 
the  evening  of  his  life  to  the  Antioch  College  experiment. 
It  is  this  missionary  zeal  for  the  school  that  works  so  widely 
and  in  so  many  followers  today.  What  enthusiastic  teacher 
is  not  proud  to  be  called  a  disciple  of  Horace  Mann?" 

With  characteristic  readiness  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
make  the  great  meetings  successful,  Dr.  Harris  read  his 
paper  a  second  time  to  the  overflow  meeting  in  another 
building,  immediately  after  leaving  the  audience  of  two 
thousand  in  Buffalo  Music  Hall. 

His  free  and  sincere  manner  always  lends  dignity  to  a 
public  gathering.  The  frank  and  ready  responses  of  Dr. 
Harris  during  the  National  Council  discussions,  served  as  a 
tonic  to  many,  calling  forth  repartee  and  argument  from 
many  of  the  younger  or  non-Hegelian  members.  He  has 
such  a  serene  way  of  presenting  and  supporting  his  fondest 
theories  and  sincerest  convictions,  that  the  recently  con- 
verted man,  who  is  aflame  with  his  new-found  zeal,  marvels 
at  such  composure.  Others  doubt  whether  a  philosopher 
can  be  a  practical  man,  and  several  calls  were  made  from 
the  floor  that  the  Doctor  "give  us  something  practical  and 
to  the  point." 

In  this  new  world  which  bows  to  the  dust  before  the  art 
of  the  old  world,  and  spends  its  moneys  to  purchase  the 
products  of  the  poets,  or  travels  to  Jena  for  the  light  of 
pedagogue  and  philosopher,  there  is  a  spirit  of  respect  for 
the  idealist,  and  a  communion  of  interests  between  idealists 
and  realists.  The  man  who  clings  to  the  tradition  that  the 
practical  and  ethical  are  antipodal  worlds  is  a  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing quantity.  Dr.  Harris  may  not  always  climb  the  mast 
or  reef  the  sails  with  the  alacrity  of  the  common  sailor,  but 
he  does  have  the  qualifications  for  the  captaincy,  in  that  he 
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can   survey  the   entire   subject,  and    command   the  center- 
board. 

When  the  discussion  on  the  benefits  of  manual  training 
had  reached  an  egotistical  point  as  presented  by  specialists, 
Dr.  Harris  quietly  said:  "A  literary  and  histological  edu- 
cation is  better  than  a  scientific  education,  and  a  technolog- 
ical education  is  better  than  nothing.  It  is  tiresome  to  hear 
it  said  that  the  absence  of  manual  training  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  country  has  not  been  regenerated  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years." 

Would  you  call  such  a  man  practical  or  impractical, — 
one  who  ponders  life  and  history,  and  the  human  race  dili- 
gently; who  writes  incessantly  on  many  themes,  who  is  a 
public  servant  with  ideals  to  serve  the  public  well,  who  is  a 
successful  family  man,  an  extensive  traveler,  speaker,  editor, 
committee-man,  and  statistician,  and  who  leaves  his  pre- 
ferred orbit  whenever  he  can  do  a  friendly  or  professional 
service  to  his  neighbor?  The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation gave  the  following  recognition  to  the  practical 
efforts  of  Dr.  Harris,  commending  "the  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  now  conducted  with  such  eminent  ability  and 
success  by  its  distinguished  head.  We  congratulate  Dr. 
Harris  and  the  educators  of  the  country  upon  the  most  gen- 
erous appropriation  of  money  made  by  the  present  Congress 
at  its  late  session  for  printing.  We  are  especially  gratified 
by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  Dr.  Harris  to  bring  the  reports 
of  the  bureau  more  nearly  up  to  date,  so  that  educators  and 
others  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  fresher  and  more  recent 
educational  information." 

The  Buffalo  Express  published  the  following  interview 
with  Dr.  Harris,  during  the  National  Council  sessions,  which 
illustrates  well  both  his  directness  and  accessibility: 

Had  you  wandered  into  the  hotel  last  night  and  strolled  through  the 
corridors  and  about  the  rotunda  you  could  have  picked  out  the  giant 
minds  without  any  difficulty.  Over  in  a  corner  sat  Dr.  Harris,  the  cen- 
ter of  a  big  group.  Those  about  him  were  listening  eagerly  to  his 
words.  The  Doctor  was  entertaining  them  with  a  rare  bit  of  reasoning. 
He  is  a  remarkable  man  in  appearance  as  well  as  ability.  He  is  perhaps 
sixty-five  years  old.  He  is  erect  and  of  fine  figure.  His  movements 
are  quick  and  decided.  He  is  active  and  alert.  He  speaks  rapidly  and 
his  enunciation  is  very  good.  The  words  are  clean-spoken  and  plain. 
He  talks  with  much  force  and  very  directly.  His  head  —  that  wonder- 
ful cranium  in  which  whole  libraries  are  condensed  and  the  essence 
kept  on  tap  —  is  bald  on  top  with  a  fringe  of  gray  hair.  He  wears  a 
gray  beard  and  mustache  and  gold-rimmed  glasses.  He  was  busy  when 
he  was  interrupted,  but  he  yielded  without  a  word  of  protest. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Buffalo?"  was  the  old,  hackneyed,  opening 
question. 
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But  the  answer  was  no  platitude. 

"  Buffalo?  "  repeated  Dr.  Harris.  "  It  is  a  promising  point  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  It  is  making  rapid  strides  forward.  You  have  here 
Superintendent  Emerson.  I  know  him.  He  is  a  good  man  —  a  splendid 
man  for  Buffalo's  needs.  Moreover,  Frank  McMu.ry  has  come  here 
with  his  tornado  of  ideas  on  education.  He  is  a  great  gain  for  Buffalo. 
He  is  always  at  work,  always  busy  with  ideas.  He  gets  down  deep  and 
the  collision  of  ideas  will  result  in  the  survival  of  ideas  which  will  immeas- 
urably benefit  Buffalo  and  the  world  of  education." 

"There  is  a  growing  movement  among  teachers  to  obtain  official 
recognition  for  teaching  as  a  profession,"  said  the  Express  man. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Dr.  Harris.  "I  know  it.  But  what  I  believe  is  that 
teachers  should  accomplish  it  themselves.  Let  them  study  social 
science  and  the  like.  Let  them  become  men  and  women  of  culture. 
Then  they  will  become  powers  and  leaders.  There  are  teachers  of  that 
kind,  and  they  are  powers  in  their  spheres.  I  know  towns  and  cities 
where  they  are  the  leaders  in  active  social  life.  Their  calling  is  a  profes- 
sion, created  so  in  the  eyes  of  others  by  the  teachers  themselves." 
"  What  do  you  think  of  the  coming  convention?  " 

"It  will  be  very  large  and  very  beneficial,"  said  Dr.  Harris.  "The 
program  is  very  good.  The  people  are  well  satisfied.  You  see,  Buf- 
falo is  a  bigger  city  than  we  thought.  Few  of  us  had  been  here  before. 
We  had  passed  through  without  stopping.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid  city. 
Its  hotels  are  excellent —  which  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  us." 

"  What  is  the  most  important  period  in  the  educational  life  of  a 
child?" 

"  The  going  over  from  the  first  elementary  stage  to  the  second  ele- 
mentary stage,"  said  Dr.  Harris.  "  In  the  first  elementary  stage  the 
child  looks  on  the  surface  of  things,  remembering  by  names  and  mem- 
ory. In  the  second  elementary  stage  the  child  takes  up  grammar  and 
fractions  and  later,  algebra.  Children  grow  together  up  to  this  point 
of  change.  Then  they  are  combed  out.  Some  forge  ahead.  Great 
numbers  fall  back." 

"  Is  the  interest  in  education  increasing?  " 

"The  increase  in  the  interest  in  education  during  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  phenomenal,"  said  Dr.  Harris.  "This  association  has 
done  a  great  work.  The  council  has  accomplished  much.  The  com- 
mittee reports  are  also  valuable  for  their  results.  The  various  states 
have  taken  up  the  plan,  and  carry  it  out  thoroughly  and  with  splendid 
results.  There  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  cities  and  villages  where  there  are  graded  schools." 

"As  a  practical  teacher  in  the  grades,  how  has  Dr.  Har- 
ris ever  helped  you?  " 

This  question  was  recently  asked  of  a  Nebraska  public 
school  teacher.  His  answer  was:  "  Through  his  little  book 
on  Dante,  which  gave  me  a  new  viewpoint  of  life  as  a 
whole.     It  made  an  epoch  in  my  development." 

Dr.  Harris  was  the  guest  of  President  G.  Stanley  Hall 
during  a  part  of  the  summer  school  of  pedagogy  of  Clarke 
University,  and  gave  an  address  on  the  kindergarten  philos- 
ophy. His  address  was  an  unpretentious  setting  forth  of 
his  views  on  the  sociological  aspects  of  modern  education, 
including  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten  in  this  direction. 
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Dr.  Harris  said  that  he  looked  upon  the  kindergarten  as  a 
providential  discovery  to  free  us  of  the  evils  of  our  cities. 
A  city  is  a  great  product  of  civilization,  and  is  being  rid  of 
its  greatest  evil,  the  slum,  by  rapid  transit,  which  enables 
the  people  to  do  work  in  the  city  and  to  return  to  homes 
five,  ten  and  twenty  miles  outside.  The  city  has  annexed 
its  rural  districts  and  is  much  purer  than  the  unmixed  coun- 
try. The  city  has  slums  because  the  rich  and  the  poor  will 
not  live  together.  Crime  cannot  hide  itself  in  the  country, 
nor  in  our  best  cities.  Crime  is  fostered  in  the  slums  and 
must  be  met.  The  only  way  to  meet  it  is  to  get  hold  of  the 
children  and  educate  them  before  they  are  ready  to  enter 
the  primary  schools,  before  they  are  four  years  old.  As  to 
the  course  of  study  suitable  for  such  children,  Mr.  Harris 
said  that  the  Froebel  system  put  the  means  for  such  courses 
into  our  hands.  Mr.  Harris  advocated  teaching  first,  clean- 
liness, neatness,  good  manners  —  all  that  a  child  should  be 
taught  in  a  well-ordered  family.  He  said  that  he  used  the 
term  "kindergarten,"  meaning  the  ideal  scheme  as  set  forth 
by  Froebel,  without  defects,  adding: 

"One  of  the  greatest  dangers  the  kindergarten  has  to 
meet  is  narrow-minded  teachers,  who  believe  in  certain  parts 
of  a  curriculum,  and  who  fix  the  mind  of  the  child  in  some 
lower  stage  of  construction  from  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
step  to  a  higher  plane.  In  the  hands  of  such  teachers,  the 
kindergarten  degenerates.  The  teacher  knows  well  the 
globe,  cube,  cylinder;  the  child  learns  to  name  them,  then 
branches  off  into  geometry,  until  his  mind  is  fixed  in  this 
stage  of  construction,  and  completeness  is  gained  at  the 
expense  of  higher  faculties.  Thus  the  child  may  be  hin- 
dered in  the  primary  school  as  a  result  of  narrow  culture. 
Froebel's  idea  is  that  the  child  is  educated  through  and  to 
self-activity.  There  are  two  kinds  of  self-activity  —  rational 
and  irrational.  On  the  rational  side,  whatever  a  man  does, 
makes  self-activity  easier.  Froebel's  idea  of  self-activity 
was  to  watch  the  child  at  play,  and  see  him  do  something 
which  educated  him;  first,  to  observe  and  study  play;  second, 
to  see  wherein  it  increases  his  self-activity,  giving  to  the 
child  insight.  He  wishes  something,  and  by  self-activity 
gains  it.  In  play  we  have  spontaneity.  The  child  dis- 
covers what  he  can  do  himself,  and  self-knowledge  begins 
and  grows  here." 

Dr.  Harris  is  well  known  to  be  an  "orthodox"  believer 
in  Froebel,  which  he  has  proven  by  his  always  hearty  en- 
dorsement of  the  kindergarten  movement.     The  above  criti- 
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cism  is  all  the  more  important,  coming  as  it  does  from  this 
most  influential  educational  authority.  He  would  have  kin- 
dergartners  believe  more  profoundly  in  Froebel,  and  in- 
crease their  insight  into  Froebel  canons,  rather  than  pre- 
cipitately follow  personal  or  local  modifications  of  the  same. 

Late  in  the  summer  Dr.  Harris  spent  several  days  with 
the  kindergarten  guests  of  Miss  Blow,  presenting  the  sub- 
ject, "Educational  Psychology"  in  the  most  masterful  way. 
He  is  always  impersonal  in  his  presentation  of  a  subject, 
never  sensational;  always  courteous  to  his  listeners,  never 
assuming  the  attitude  of  one  who  speaks  to  the  less  well 
informed;  a  respecter  of  humanity  rather  than  of  persons. 
His  flow  of  language  is  always  adequate,  free,  and  unstudied, 
but  never  commonplace.  The  following  statement  is  one 
of  many  that  might  be  taken  from  any  of  his  writings,  and 
was  the  opening  remark  of  Dr.  Harris  before  the  recent 
National  Council  meeting:  "Education  makes  one  an  articu- 
late member  of  the  higher  whole,  and  moral  education  is 
founded  on  that.  In  applying  the  principles  in  the  school, 
four  virtues  are  of  necessity  manifest:  They  are  regularity, 
punctuality,  silence,  and  industry.  Of  course  there  comes 
obedience,  and  in  obedience  the  transcendental  will  is  ap- 
pealed to.  What  must  be  done  is  to  build  up  in  the  child 
inhibition  of  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  higher  develop- 
ment. I  have  seen  a  child  stand  and  rebel  finally  against 
its  instructors.  It  refused  positively  to  do  what  it  was  told. 
That  is  rebellion  against  our  institutions  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  What  we  must  do  is  to  overcome  that  spirit,  to  cul- 
tivate the  transcendental  will,  to  develop  it,  to  make  it 
strong,  to  enable  it  to  raise  its  owner  and  lead  him  up  to 
the  higher  whole." 

Any  man  who  possesses  sixty  of  the  precious  nineteenth 
century  years  has  a  wealth  not  to  be  disputed.  Add  to  the 
resource  which  a  half-century  onlooker  possesses,  the  con- 
crete power  accumulated  through  uninterrupted  mental  ac- 
tivity, often  leadership  and  pioneer  initiative,  and  you  have 
a  total  which  the  newspaper  man  may  well  say  has  "no 
duplicate."  In  his  extensive  writing  and  speaking  Dr.  Har- 
ris draws  on  his  great  reserve  of  experience  and  knowledge 
to  illustrate  his  points.  He  never  presents  a  thought,  how- 
ever philosophic  or  characteristic,  as  if  it  were  newly  dis- 
covered. When  once  well  warmed  to  his  subject,  he  finds 
it  an  open  doorway  to  many  related  and  associate  topics. 
It  is  then  that  the  listener  must  be  on  his  guard.  The  Doc- 
tor, without  change  of  voice  or  modulation  to  herald  the 
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fact,  may  quite  incidentally  make  one  of  his  most  profound 
statements.  The  great  thoughts  seem  to  come  from  him  so 
naturally  and  serenely  that  those  unfamiliar  to  his  manner 
miss  many  a  nugget. 

It  may  well  be  considered  a  sign  on  the  pedagogical 
horizon — this  generous  expression  of  appreciation  and  rec- 
ognition accorded  to  Dr.  Harris.  As  time  moves  onward 
this  general  public  recognition  will  warm  into  affection  and 
Dr.  Harris  will  be  loved  and  reverenced,  not  only  for  his 
usefulness,  but  for  his  selflessness  also. 


w 


IN    AUTUMN. 

NELLIE    WALTON    FORD. 

HEN  piped  the  grasshopper, 
When  sumacs  were  aflame, 
When  crickets  in  the  grass, 
Kept  up  a  merry  game, 

I  sat  me  down  and  listened 
To  a  chorus  sweet  and  clear, 

That  from  out  of  field  and  woodland 
Fell  softly  on  my  ear  — 

"We  are  free,  free,  free, 

For  the  Autumn  days  are  here; 
Our  summer's  work  is  done 

'Tis  the  playtime  of  the  year." 


SONGS   AND    GAMES    FOR   CHILDREN. 

SYLLABUS    SENT    OUT    BY   THE    I.  K.  U.  COMMITTEE. 

THE  following  set  of  questions  are  sent  out  by  the 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  International 
Kindergarten   Union,  consisting  of   Miss  Bertha 
Payne,  Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  and  Prof.  D.  Batch- 
ellor.     All    kindergartners    and    parents    are    ur- 
gently requested  to  forward  their  observations  in  these  lines 
to  the  committee,  which  plan  to  make  a  compiled  report  as 
soon  as  sufficient  returns  are  received. 

SEC.  A.     MUSIC    IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING    CLASS. 

( General  Questions.  Arranged  by  Mari  R.  Hofer. ) 

1.  Do  you  have  especial  music  training  in  your  normal 
classes?  (a)  Singing  of  songs;  (b)  Voice  culture;  (c)  Ear 
training;  (d)  Note  reading?  How  do  these  rank  in  order 
of  importance? 

2.  State  method,  if  any  special  one  is  used,  and  how 
much  time  per  week  in  relation  to  other  branches  do  you 
consider  necessary  to  devote  to  music  as  an  adequate  prep- 
aration for  kindergarten  work? 

3.  Do  you  consider  it  essential  that  kindergartners 
should  sing  and  play?  If  they  do  not,  should  they  direct  a 
kindergarten? 

4.  Do  you  require  musical  ability  of  the  applicant  for 
admission  to  training  class?  Should  this  regulation  be 
waived,  and  under  what  circumstances? 

5.  Ought  the  music  of  the  kindergarten  be  treated  as  an 
incidental  accompaniment  to  the  general  work?  Do  you 
use  music  (especially  songs)  supplementarily,  or  as  the  lead- 
ing idea  in  your  program? 

6.  What  kindergarten  song  books  do  you  use  in  your 
training?  Which,  from  experience,  do  you  consider  best 
adapted  to  the  children?  Which  do  you  consider  best  from 
a  musical  standpoint?  Name  some  songs  which  you  con- 
sider best  for  the  children.  Give  list  of  songs  which  chil- 
dren like  the  best.    State  why. 

SEC.  B.     MUSIC  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CHILD. — SONGS  AND  VOICE. 

I.  Give  your  reasons  why  music  should  form  a  vital  part 
of  child-training? 
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2.  Do  you  consider  the  relation  of  language  and  music 
important  in  working  with  the  child?  Do  you  find  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  speaking  and  singing  voice?  Does 
the  voice  indicate  states  or  conditions  of  the  child?  Give 
some  examples. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  essentials  of  good  singing 
by  children?    What  measures  have  you  taken  to  secure  such? 

4.  Do  you  give  special  suggestion  for  vocal  improve- 
ment, or  can  you  rely  entirely  upon  the  spirit  and  mood  of 
the  song  to  secure  this?  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  give 
direct  musical  instruction  in  the  kindergarten? 

5.  What  are  main  faults  in  children's  singing,  and  how 
would  you  correct  them?  Is  it  possible  to  correct  these, 
and  in  time  avoid  them  through  proper  presentation  of  song? 

6.  What  do  you  consider  reasons  for  vocal  deficiencies 
in  children?  Give  examples  of  different  manifestations. 
What  helps  can  you  suggest  for  overcoming  the  same? 

7.  What  methods  would  you  suggest  for  the  ear  training 
of  musically  deficient  children? 

8.  What  do  you  think  of  the  advisability  of  permitting 
children  who  sing  on  a  monotone  to  join  continually  in  the 
singing?  Does  it  help  them?  What  methods  of  giving  them 
individual  attention  would  you  suggest? 

9.  What  do  you  do  for  children  who  do  not  sing?  Is 
there  any  danger  of  over-stimulating  musically  sensitive 
children? 

10.  Is  it  possible  or  advisable  to  gain  tone  color  or  so 
called  expression  in  children's  singing?  Does  the  method 
of  "imaging"  hold  good  as  a  basis  for  musical  interpreta- 
tion? 

11.  When  children  do  not  respond  to  a  song,  what  are 
common  reasons?  Is  it  a  sign  of  indifference  to  music  if 
children  do  not  always  sing? 

12.  Are  "  musical "  children  apt  to  be  quick  at  their  other 
work — in  what  relation  to  gifts,  play  and  occupation? 

SEC.  C.    RHYTHM    IN    CHILDREN. 

1.  Have  you  been  conscious  of  any  growth  in  character 
of  children  through  using  strong,  fine  types  of  music  in 
your  work? 

2.  What  have  you  noticed  of  the  effects  of  strong  rhythm 
upon  children  of  different  temperaments?  Have  you  ob- 
served effect  upon  movements — with  what  result  i.  e.,  slow, 
dull  children,  quick,  nervous,  erratic,  etc? 

3.  In    what  way    do    you    develop    rhythm    other   than 
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through  singing  and  leading  of  instruments?  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  the  use  of  cymbals,  triangles,  etc.,  for  time  keeping, 
sometimes  resulting  in  use  of  heels  and  general  boisterous- 
ness?  Is  there  danger  of  becoming  too  physical  in  expres- 
sion of  rhythm?     Is  this  due  to  influence  of  the  music? 

4.  How  far  is  the  piano  responsible  for  this  extravagant 
expression? 

5.  To  what  rhythms  do  your  children  respond  most 
readily — which  please  them  most?  Give  results  of  your  ex- 
periments, if  you  have  made  any. 

6.  What  do  you  think  of  the  motion  song?  Would  you 
place  motion  before  emotion,  or  vice-versa? 

7.  Which  do  you  think  the  child  is  most  governed  by, — 
the  idea  which  he  is  "acting  out,"  like  birds  flying,  horses 
running,  etc.,  or  the  rhythm  of  the  accompaniment? 

SEC.    D.    INSTRUMENTAL    MUSIC. 

1.  To  what  extent  does  the  study  of  piano  music  enter 
into  your  work? 

2.  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  use  other  instruments 
than  the  piano?    'State  what  kind. 

.3.  Do  you  think  the  piano  may  be  too  constantly  and 
indiscriminately  used  in  the  kindergarten? 

4.  Should  children  always  sing  with  an  instrument? 

5.  Do  you  give  the  piano  individual  office  or  use  in  your 
work?     What  does  it  stand  for  to  the  children? 

6.  Give  a  list  of  marches,  skipping  and  flying,  and  other 
movement  music  used  in  your  work. 

{Questions  Contributed  by  Professor  John  Dewey.) 

1.  How  many  children  who  could  sing  only  on  a  mono- 
tone when  they  entered  can  now  sing  musically?  What 
means  were  employed  to  make  the  change? 

2.  Have  you  ever  tested  children  who  are  apparently 
"tone  deaf"  to  see  whether  the  defect  is  primarily  in  the 
ear,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  lack  of  coordination  between 
ear  and  voice? 

3.  What  means  can  you  suggest  for  effecting  such  a 
coordination? 

4.  Does  the  fact  that  certain  music  is  adapted  from  folk 
songs  give  it  any  primary  claim? 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  utilizing  words  regarding  sun, 
wind,  etc.,  to  impress  moral  or  religious  truths?  Is  there 
any  danger,  from  a  musical  standpoint,  that  the  music  will 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  music,  and  merely  as  a  means  of 
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conveying  other  truths,  when  only  the  meaning  of  words  is 
considered? 

6.  Is  there  danger  of  instilling  images  which  will  have 
to  be  displaced  later  on?  More  specifically,  do  you  think 
that  songs  which  present  vivid  images  of  God  watering 
flowers,  teaching  flowers  to  perfume  air,  bees  to  gather 
honey,  simply  take  right  advantage  of  the  anthropomor- 
phism of  childhood,  or  do  they  tend  to  materialize  it  by  giv- 
ing it  too  much  attention,  or  by  prolonging  it  unduly? 

7.  In  general,  should  the  moral  or  religious  truth  be 
definitely  conveyed  by  the  song,  or  only  unconsciously 
suggested? 

8.  Give  examples  of  words  of  songs  illustrating  your  re- 
plies, indicating  which  seem  to  you  justifiable,  and  which 
objectionable. 

QUESTIONS    ON    GAMES. 

( Compiled  by  Bertha  Payne.) 

1.  Give  list  of  games  most  enjoyed  by  your  children, — 
(a)  trades;  (b)  nature;  (c)  miscellaneous.  Give  list  you 
consider  best  worth  playing  under  same  heads. 

2.  (a)  State  value  that  you  find  in  formal  games,  i.  e., 
with  set  music,  words  and  action.  Such  as  the  blacksmith, 
pigeon  house,  and  dancing  games,  (b)  What  do  you  think  of 
the  educational  value  of  games  invented  by  the  children  and 
arising  from  their  own  experience,  dramatization  of  stories, 
etc.?  (c)  Which  do  children  like  best,  and  which  do  they 
like  longest?  (c)  How  far  should  a  teacher's  judgment  and 
ideas  guide  the  form  of  a  play  made  by  the  children? 

PLAYS    AT    DIFFERENT   AGES. 

1.  What  classes  of  games  in  your  experience  have  kin- 
dergarten children  of  three  and  four  years  of  age  most  pre- 
ferred? Rhythmic  or  gymnastic: — As  clapping,  dancing, 
etc.  Dramatic  or  interpretative: — As  impersonations  of 
flowers,  animals,  people,  etc.  Name  some  universal  fa- 
vorites that  you  have  noticed.  Give  your  experience  in  the 
same  line  with  five  and  six-year-old  children;  (state  condi- 
tions, number  of  children  in  kindergarten;  city  or  country, 
etc.) 

2.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulties  in  interesting 
all  children  in  a  large  kindergarten  in  games  when  the  ages 
varied  from  three  to  six  years? 

3.  Can  the  interest  of  all  be  gained  under  such  circum- 
stances,  and  the  best   done   for   each    educationally?     Do 
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younger  children  tire  of  play  before  the  older  ones  do  ?  Do 
you  have  like  difficulties  during  physical  exercises,  march- 
ing, etc.? 

EXPRESSION. 

1.  What  place  should  nature  games,  i.  e.,  bees,  butter- 
flies, brooks,  etc.,  be  given  in  a  kindergarten  in  crowded 
city  quarters,  where  children  seldom,  if  ever,  see  the  things 
they  are  given  to  represent?  Can  ideas  adequate  for  ex- 
pression be  given  through  stories,  songs,  and  pictures  of 
these  things?  Can  they  be  given  through  a  dramatic  teach- 
er's impersonation?  Can  an  interest  in  the  reality  be  awak- 
ened by  these  means? 

2.  Can  the  children's  expression  be  made  natural  and 
spontaneous  without  their  actual  acquaintance  with  the  crea- 
ture or  thing  to  be  represented? 

3.  Give  your  idea  of  the  value  of  gestures, — (a)  When  an 
imitation  by  a  child  of  the  teacher?  (b)  When  his  own  move- 
ment descriptive  of  the  thing  imitated  or  indicating  his 
own  feeling?  (c)  In  games  accompanied  by  music  are  ges- 
tures determined  by  the  moods  of  the  music? 

4.  Should  graceful  gestures  be  given  for  their  reflex  in- 
fluence?    Any  dangers  along  this  line? 

LENGTH    OF    TIME. 

1.  How  long  do  the  children  in  most  kindergartens  un- 
der your  observation  spend  in  playing  games  at  one  time? 
What  are  the  most  common  causes  of  fatigue  or  excite- 
ment? Do  any  games  tend  to  produce  these  results  more 
than  others? 

2.  How  long  does  any  child  or  group  of  children  stand 
without  genuine  bodily  action  such  as  walking,  running,  fly- 
ing, or  working? 

3.  Is  there  any  objection  to  be  brought  against  the  cus- 
tom of  having  children  stand  with  hands  joined  in  a  ring? 

CALISTHENICS. 

1.  Do  you  believe  in  having  periods  of  formal  physical 
exercise  in  the  kindergarten?  If  so,  how  long  should  peri- 
ods be? 

2.  Should  they  be  given  by  command? 

Value?  Any  objections?  Should  they  be  rhythmic? 
Guided  by  music?  If  so,  should  a  child  who  does  not  per- 
ceive the  rhythm  be  allowed  to  move  at  will?  What  steps 
would  you  take  to  secure  rhythmic  action?     Should  he   be 
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allowed  to  take  his  own  time  for  the  perception  of  rhythm? 
Will  it  grow  unaided  by  direction  from  the  teacher  if  he 
hears  rhythmic  music  and  sees  rhythmic  action  daily?  Can 
and  should  this  growth  be  hastened? 

3.  Should  a  physical  exercise  ever  be  given  simply  for 
the  sake  of  "keeping  time"  without  any  other  elements  of 
strength,  or  grace,  or  poise,  etc.? 

4.  What  preparations  in  the  way  of  physical  exercises  do 
you  consider  necessary  for  freedom  of  expression?  What 
method  would  you  recommend? 

GAMES  IN  THE  TRAINING  CLASS. 

1.  Do  you  have  your  students  in  normal  classes  play  the 
games? 

2.  Do  they  arrange  the  form  of  dramatic  games  them- 
selves? 

3.  How  much  time  per  week  should  be  devoted  to  this 
work  in  relation  to  other  class  work? 

4.  Is  gesture  given  and  followed  or  left  to  individual 
prompting? 

5.  What  in  your  estimation  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  gained 
by  the  students  in  this  work? 


T 


SLEEPING   AND   WAKING. 

ANNE    BURR    WILSON. 

HE  crickets  are  chirping  the  children  to  sleep, 
While  slowly  the  shadows  are  gathering  deep; 
They  know  that  to  wee  ones  the  day  has  been  long, 
But  kind  sleep  will  soon  make  the  tired  limbs  strong, 
So,  like  faithful  nurses,  they  chirp  their  low  song — 
"Sleep!  Sleep!" 

But  when  it  is  time  for  the  children  to  wake, 
Then  what  a  commotion  the  birdies  do  make! 
For  morn  brings  new  sights  for  the  wee  ones  to  see; 
"They  must  be  awakened,"  the  birdies  agree, 
So  each  calls  his  loudest  from  thicket  and  tree: 
"Wake!  Wake!" 
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The  appointment  of  a  supervisor  of  the  kindergartens  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city  will  soon  be  made,  and  the  Outlook  desires  to  em- 
phasize again  the  necessity  of  putting  an  expert  in  that  position.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  kindergarten  instruction  in  the  city  schools 
should  be  of  the  highest  grade,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  such 
instruction  uniformly  unless  the  general  overseer  of  the  kindergartens, 
is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  Froebelian  principles  and  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  best  kindergarten  methods.  To  put  any  person,  how- 
ever capable  in  other  directions,  but  who  lacks  this  specific  training,  in 
charge  of  these  schools  would  be  treating  the  kindergarten  with  gross 
unfairness,  and  the  children  who  will  come  under  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion with  gross  injustice.  It  would  involve,  moreover,  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  law  which  ought  to  govern  all  appointments  in  our  SGhools; 
for  such  appointments  ought  to  be  based  in  every  case,  not  only  on  char- 
acter, but  on  expert  knowledge  and  training.  If  the  level  of  teaching 
in  this  country  is  to  be  raised,  it  must  be  done  by  treating  teachers  on  a 
professional  basis,  advancing  them  as  recognition  of  skill  and  compe- 
tency, and  giving  the  foremost  places  to  those  who  have  justified  their 
right  to  claim  and  hold  them.  In  kindergarten  circles  the  position  of 
supervisor  of  the  kindergartens  in  the  city  schools  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  positions  in  the  profession.  To  give  it  to  a  person  who 
has  had  neither  expert  knowledge  nor  special  training  would  discourage 
all  just  ambitions  and  bring  reproach  on  the  cause  of  education.  The 
matter  becomes,  therefore,  one  of  wide  interest,  and  the  Outlook  refuses 
to  believe  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  expose  itself  to  the  just  cen- 
sure of  the  country  by  violating  a  fundamental  principle  of  educational 
reform.— Outlook,  N.  Y. 

Holland's  Girl  Queen. — Het  Loo,  in  Gelderland,  is  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina's  favorite  home.  It  is  a  lovely  country  estate  not  far  from  Apel- 
doorn.  The  house  is  a  big  old  Dutch  mansion  on  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
and  the  home  park  is  her  young  majesty's  special  playground.  Here 
she  learned  to  ride  and  to  drive  and  to  row.  She  does  all  these  things 
with  skill.  Here  she  has  a  truly  royal  playground,  for  a  portion  of  the 
park  is  hedged  off  for  her  particular  diversions.  She  has  here  a  minia- 
ture farm,  which  she  has  learned  to  superintend  for  all  the  world  as  if 
she  were  destined  to  be  a  model  Dutch  housewife.  She  gives  the  pro- 
duce of  this  little  farm  to  the  poor  and  to  neighboring  hospitals.  She 
has  a  flower  garden  which  she  tends  during  the  residence  term  at  Het 
Loo.  But,  chief  of  all,  she  has  her  chalet— a  pretty  little  house  in  the 
Swiss  style,  completely  equipped,  and  serving  partly  as  a  plaything  and 
partly  as  a  training  school  for  its  lucky  mistress.  The  chalet  is  well 
stocked  with  the  toys  that  have  accumulated  during  the  last  dozen  years, 
and  which  are  now  laid  aside.  Here,  too,  the  young  queen  has  learned 
to  "keep  house";  and  nowadays  she  manages  her  little  "chalet  estate" 
on  her  own  responsibility,  receiving  her  friends  there,  and  cooking  for 
the  most  favored  ones  some  delectable  Dutch  dish. —  The  Woman  at 
Hotne. 

How  to  Study  the  "Education  of  Man.^—Froi.  W.  L.  Hervey  con- 
ducted the  study  of  this  book  at  the  Chautauqua  summer  school  of 
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pedagogy  in  a  most  suggestive  and  interesting  way.  A  close  class  dis- 
cussion of  the  opening  paragraphs  was  followed  by  a  clear  re-statement 
of  the  central  thought  in  each  by  the  students.  In  order  that  the  latter 
might  be  made  as  valuable  as  possible,  Dr.  Hervey  provided  each  mem- 
ber with  the  following  set  of  questions  on  the  first  sections: 

1.  Tell  in  your  own  language  and  in  the  simplest  words,  what  the 
following  expressions  mean  to  you:  The  identity  of  the  cosmic  laws  with 
the  laws  of  our  mind,  p.  3;  Harmony  in  feeling,  thinking,  willing  and 
doing;  Unity  of  present,  past  and  future;  "Growing  into  self-conscious- 
ness, p.  2;  "  Clearness  concerning  himsell,"  p.  5 ;  "  The  eternal  principle 
which   animates   nature,"  p.    5;     "Education    should   lead  ....  man 

....  to    peace    with   nature;"     "Education    should    lead  ....  man 
....  to  a  knowledge  of  himself." 

2.  In  what  definite  ways  have  you  observed  the  above  processes  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  life  of  children? 

3.  In  what  sense  can  a  child  be  said  to  unfold  his  essence?     p.  2. 

4.  In  what  way  and  through  what  is  the  unification  of  life  to  be 
accomplished? 

5.  Tell  in  your  own  words  what  the  word  education  means  to  you. 

"Darwin  said  to  a  mother  who  questioned  him  as  to  when  she  should 
begin  the  education  of  her  child,  then  two  and  a  half  years  old,  'Madam, 
you  have  already  lost  two  and  a  half  years.'  Can  the  State  afford  to 
lose  three  or  four  years  more?  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
after  all  a  question  of  beginning.  Education  will  go  on  whether  we  will 
or  no.  A  normal  child  is  being  taught  during  every  waking  hour.  It  is 
not,  then,  a  question  of  teaching  or  not  teaching,  but  of  who  shall  teach 
and  what  shall  be  taught.  Shall  the  education  be  systematic  and  with 
a  clearly  defined  end  in  view,  or  shall  it  be  the  haphazard  education  of 
the  average  home  and  the  unwholesome  education  of  the  street?  So- 
ciety is  a  vast  organism,  and  that  which  afflicts  any  portion  of  it  afflicts 
the  whole.  Ignorance,  vice,  idleness  and  unthrift  are  diseases  that 
affect  the  body  politic  and  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  State  may 
well  welcome  and  bid  God  speed  to  any  agency  that  promises  to  remedy 
in  any  degree  these  evils.  A  Chinese  physician,  so  it  is  said,  is  em- 
ployed to  keep  people  well.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  correct  principle 
of  action  with  regard  to  those  whose  moral  health  is  not  yet  under  sus- 
picion. Prevention  is  better  and  more  economical  than  cure." — Miss 
Ella  C.  Elder  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Buffalo  Free  Kindergarten 
Association. 

Who  doubts  that  there  is  a  play  side  to  music  adapted  to  the  play- 
time of  life,  a  play  side  even  to  the  theory  of  music?  And  the  child  in 
the  nursery  should  have  his  atmosphere  full  of  songs — his  mother's  per- 
haps, and  his  own.  If  his  attention  be  called  to  the  sounds  in  nature 
and  about  him,  he  will  try  to  imitate  them  and  note  their  similarity  and 
difference;  and  if  you  play  to  him  simple  melodies  on  some  musical  in- 
strument, he  will  want  to  play  them  also.  The  desire  has  been  devel- 
oped, and  now  he  needs  more  tools  for  a  musical  expression.  As  you 
touch  the  keys  of  the  piano  or  the  organ,  the  child  watches  you  and 
makes  his  little  fingers  move  also.  Press  a  few  tones  in  a  manner  that 
he  can  imitate  and  call  it  play,  and  then  he  will  be  glad  to  have  you  tell 
him  the  names  of  his  playmates,  the  notes,  intervals,  clefs,  bar,  etc.  (for 
a  child's  toys  are  to  him  as  playmates),  and  what  is  so  often  drudgery 
at  eight  and  ten  years  will  never  be  anything  but  a  pleasure  to  him 
begun  so  early  in  this  pleasant,  happy  way. — Harriet  L.  Jones,  in 
"Babyhood!'1 
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The  end  in  education  should  be  the  major  end.  It  should  be  the 
very  biggest  thing  in  life,  the  most  general  and  far-reaching  good  the 
mind  can  formulate.  We  cheat  ourselves,  we  cheat  the  children,  if  we 
express  the  end  in  terms  any  less  catholic  than  this.  It  may  include 
good  citizenship,  wise  parenthood,  successful  bread-winning,  literary  or 
technical  skill;  but  it  is  not  any  one  of  these  things.  The  greatest  thing 
in  life  is  life,— life  in  its  fullness  and  totality.  It  is  this  that  education 
should  set  its  face  toward.  Its  end  should  be  wholeness,  integrity,  and 
nothing  less  than  this.  It  is  false  to  its  mission  if  it  turn  aside  into  any 
of  the  bypaths  of  convenience,  of  industry,  or  even  of  accomplishment 
and  erudition. — Dr.  C.  H  Henderson,  in  Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

SJia 11  Jlze  go  Abroad 'for  Education? — One  of  the  soundest  men  in 
education  today  is  Albion  W.  Small,  professor  of  social  science  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  His  estimate  of  why  Americans  should  seek 
educational  advantages  in  Europe  is  in  substance  as  follows:  We  sadly 
need  the  homely  discipline  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  We 
shall  have  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  country  if  we  learn  to  look  at 
ourselves  as  others  look  at  us,  and  recognize  a  few  facts  which  others 
recognize  except  ourselves.  Professor  Small  believes  that  instruction 
in  America  is  ahead  of  anything  else  in  the  world,  therefore  it  is  not  for 
education  but  for  the  impersonal  perspective  that  we  should  seek  Euro- 
pean instruction. 

In  any  comparison  between  the  two  functions,  Education  is  to  rank 
higher  than  Instruction.  And  Instruction  ought  always  to  be  so  con- 
veyed as,  in  the  conveying,  to  promote  Education.  The  pursuit  of 
original  science  seems  to  many  the  first  necessity,  the  teaching  of  cer- 
tain new  facts  in  it  seems  to  them  the  second,  and  the  training  of  men 
and  women,  the  evolution  of  character  from  the  primordial  protoplasms 
of  boyish  and  girlish  life,  suggests  itself  only  as  the  third.  That  is  to 
say,  the  value  of  instruction  seems  greater  to  the  average  teacher  than 
that  of  education.  But  education  is  the  greatest  duty  and  privilege  of 
all.  And  so  it  appears  to  an  educator. — Edward  E.  Hale,  in  Lend  a 
Hand. 

"People  look  upon  kindergartens  with  various  standards  of  judg- 
ment. The  enlightened  are  never  idolaters.  There  is  danger  of  forget- 
ting that  the  kindergarten  is,  or  should  be,  a  place  of  beginnings,  of 
preparation,  of  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  growing  life  and  knowl- 
edge. This  development  is  brought  about  by  minute,  slow  and  insensi- 
ble degrees;  we  have  no  occasion  to  look  for  surprises  in  actual  acquire- 
ment in  the  kindergarten — we  mistake  if  we  do." — Ellen  C.  Alexander, 
supervisor  Chicago  public  kindergartens. 

The  National  Educational  Association  adopted  six  pages  of  type- 
written resolutions  at  the  close  of  the  most  successful  meeting  that  has 
ever  been  held.  Among  other  educational  interests  which  it  pledged  to 
commend  and  support  was  "the  kindergarten,  which  has  already  done 
so  much  for  the  children  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  promises  to  do  so 
much  more." 

"The  artist,  the  man  who  strives  after  perfection,  is  revealed,  as 
Schiller  says,  quite  as  much  by  what  he  discards  as  by  what  he  accepts. 
Rejection,  is  quite  as  important  as  selection  in  a  fully  developed  and 
productive  life." — Hamilton  IV.  Mabie. 
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The  International  Kindergarten  Society  of  Germany. — The  Allge- 
meiner  Kindergartnerinnen  Verein  was  founded  April  21,  1892.  The  So- 
ciety consists  of  four  classes  of  members:  certified  kindergarten  teach- 
ers, heads  of  kindergartens  and  such  as  in  past  years  have  owned  or 
conducted  a  kindergarten — these  are  qualified  to  vote,  and  pay  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  two  shillings;  members  of  the  committees  of  kin- 
dergarten colleges  or  of  kindergarten  societies  and  persons  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  authors  and  in  other  ways  for  the  spread  of 
Froebel's  educational  principles — these  also  are  qualified  to  vote  and 
pay  an  annual  subscription  of  two  shillings;  parents  of  pupils  in  the 
kindergarten,  friends  of  kindergarten  education  and  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Froebel's  principles  of  education,  or  who  represent  them  in  a 
society — these  nor  the  fourth  class  of  assistants  and  visitors  in  kinder- 
gartens and  students  of  kindergarten  colleges  are  not  qualified  to  vote,. 
but  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  one  shilling.  The  society's  year  com- 
mences on  April  21  of  each  year,  and  a  quarterly  report  is  issued.  Two- 
committees  control  the  society;  an  executive  committee  consisting  of 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  six  representatives  living  in  one 
place,  and  a  general  committee  consisting  of  ladies  who  represent  the 
society  in  various  countries,  who  are  elected  by  the  executive  committee 
and  from  whom  the  members  may  receive  information  regarding  the 
affairs  of  the  society.  Superintendents  of  kindergarten  colleges,  those 
engaged  in  any  large  field  of  work,  as  kindergarten  teachers,  or  who- 
hold  responsible  positions  in,  or  are  members  of  the  governing  body  of 
educational  institutions  where  Froebel's  method  of  education  is  carried 
out  are  eligible  to  appointment  on  the  general  committee  and  this  com- 
mittee has  power  to  elect  honorary  members.  The  expressed  objects 
of  the  society  are:  To  assist  kindergarten  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove and  extend  their  knowledge  by  giving  advice  respecting  matters 
connected  with  their  profession,  encouraging  the  writing  of  articles  and 
essays,  and  by  occasionally  setting  questions  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
replies  from  such  teachers  and  thus  keeping  in  touch  with  them  by 
means  of  frequent  and  useful  correspondence;  to  further  the  spreading 
of  Froebel's  principles;  to  make  known  writings  and  translations  of  kin- 
dergarten literature;  to  hold  meetings  from  time  to  time;  to  devise  ways- 
and  means  whereby  the  kindergarten  occupations  may  be  properly  in- 
troduced into  families  and  schools;  and  to  endeavor  to  give  assistance 
to  kindergarten  teachers  in  times  of  illness  and  old  age.  Members  may 
leave  the  society  at  their  own  option,  non-payment  of  dues  within  the 
six  months  following  April  21  of  each  year  forfeits  membership.  Eleo- 
nore  Heerwart,  of  Eisenach,  Thuringen,  is  the  president  of  the  society 
this  year. 

The  Peabody  House. — The  following  letter  was  written  to  Miss  Lucy 
Wheelock  by  Miss  Virginia  Graeff,  of  Philadelphia,  after  a  visit  to  the 
Boston  Peabody  House,  suggesting  some  very  practical  ways  of  helping 
forward  this  worthy  work:  "As  a  stranger  and  kindergartner  from 
another  city  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  voicing  the  opinion 
of  other  interested  outsiders  if  I  suggested  the  following  methods  of 
enlarging  the  financial  basis  of  your  organization.     The  Elizabeth  Pea- 
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body  House  is  more  than  local  in  its  claims,  for  to  the  one  for  whom  it 
is  named  our  kindergarten  workers  in  America  are  debtors.  So  I  feel 
as  a  member  of  an  outside  contingent  that  the  country  at  large,  as  well 
as  Boston,  should  be  appealed  to  in  the  matter  of  supporting  this  work, 
ist.  The  work  should  be  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  kindergar- 
ten section  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  If  any  members 
of  this  section  of  the  National  Educational  Association  feel  that  they  can- 
not give  definitely  $3.00  every  year,  or  even  if  the  suggested  plan  of  a 
group  of  three  subscribing  to  a  membership  fee  cannot  be  carried  out, 
those  interested  should  have  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  yearly  dona- 
tion of  $1.00,  or  even  less.  Stress  should  be  laid  on  all  such  efforts 
being  a  yearly  fee,  that  the  whole  country  may  feel  that  it  is  continually 
helping  support  this  work.  2d.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union,  the  matter  should  be  fully  presented 
All  branches  of  the  Union  should  be  asked  to  subscribe  definitely  each 
year  from  their  treasury  a  certain  sum,  either  $5.00,  $10.00,  or  $20.00, 
according  to  the  state  of  their  funds."  It  seems  that  such  a  donation 
from  the  branches  of  the  Union  will  be  better  than  individual  member- 
ship fees.  The  success  of  asking  the  different  societies  composing  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union  to  subscribe  for  an  outside  object  was 
illustrated  when  the  plea  was  sent  to  these  different  organizations  to 
assist  in  raising  the  funds  for  Miss  Marwedel's  monument.  Our  own 
Philadelphia  branch  gave,  I  think,  $20.00  to  this  object.  In  the  case  of 
the  public  memorial,  it  would  be  better  to  ask  for  a  smaller  sum  to  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  annual  donation  or  subscription.  3d.  I 
should  suggest  the  printing  of  a  circular  for  distribution,  stating  the 
aims  and  needs  of  the  Settlement,  entering  more  into  detail  than  the 
present  leaflet.  Also  that  the  February,  1894,  number  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten News,  which  was  a  memorial  number  to  Miss  Peabody,  be  printed 
and  tastefully  bound  with  a  stiff  cover,  to  be  sold  for  25  cents,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  go  to  the  regular  funds.  The  plea  for  assistance  in  the  work 
of  the  Settlement  might  close  this  memorial.  It  would  also  be  well  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Peabody  Settlement  starts  with  the  chil- 
dren's work  rather  than  with  the  work  for  adults,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  social  settlements.  In  this  way  the  kindergarten  would  be  made  the 
center  around  which  all  the  other  work  is  grouped." 

Cazenovia  is  a  name  that  seems  synonymous  with  liberality,  culture 
and  pleasure.  To  the  earnest  kindergartners,  who  at  the  suggestion  of 
Miss  Blow,  meet  together  for  conference  upon  important  questions  rel- 
ative to  their  work,  it  means  also  a  place  of  privilege  and  a  larger  hori- 
zon of  thought  and  power.  About  eighty  training  teachers  and  friends 
associated  with  them  in  their  respective  lines  of  work,  gathered  together 
for  two  weeks  from  Augusf  20  to  September  4,  for  daily  lectures  and 
discussions.  Three  days  were  occupied  in  discussing  papers  presented 
by  Miss  Blow  and  Miss  M.  M.  Glidden  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  upon 
the  kindergarten  gifts,  their  origin,  evolution,  symbolism  and  function. 
Miss  Glidden  also  presented  a  series  of  new  gifts  in  some  of  which  ideas 
suggested  by  Froebel,  but  never  carried  out  by  him  were  embodied,  and 
others  which  were  original  applications  of  and  deductions  from  his  cen- 
tral principle.  Dr.  Baker,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  addressed  the  conference 
three  sessions.  His  subjects  were  "Physiological  Psychology,"  "The 
Brain  and  Nervous  System."  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  gave  four  mornings 
to  the  discussion  of  "Philosophy  and  Psychology,"  and  Miss  Blow  gave 
several  lectures  upon  the  "Mother-Play."  One  session  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  Child-Study  specifically,  and  the  last  morning  to  gen- 
eral questions  and  problems.     The  power  and  value  of  unification  of 
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spirit,  thought  and  purpose  was  wonderfully  demonstrated.  All  who 
were  present  realized  that  any  conclusions  which  were  drawn  as  to 
methods  were  of  necessity  only  tentative.  Everyone  felt  with  deep  con- 
viction also,  that  a  con  tinned  study  of  Froebel,  and  all  other  great  men 
whose  philosophy  would  lead  to  more  keen  and  conscious  insight  into 
fundamental  principles  of  life  and  education  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Many  evenings  were  spent  in  playing  kindergarten  games,  a  large  num- 
ber of  which  were  from  the  new  Mother- Play  Book.  Other  evenings 
were  occupied  in  earnest  discussion  upon  related  subjects.  In  such  a 
beautiful  country,  with  congenial  friends  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
spirit  of  sharing  the  good  each  had  to  give,  the  name— Cazenovia — will 
always  arouse  new  thought  and  pleasant  memories. — M.  B.  Page. 

During  the  first  week  of  September,  four  thousand  teachers  belong- 
ing strictly  to  Cook  county  and  the  city  of  Chicago,  were  in  daily  insti- 
tute session.  President  Harper  placed  the  University  of  Chicago  build- 
ings and  campus  at  the  service  of  County  Superintendent  Bright  and 
his  five  hundred  county  teachers,  who  fairly  shone  with  the  combined 
delights  of  the  broad  green  field  inclosed  by  the  beautiful  quadrangle  of 
buildings,  the  museums  and  libraries,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
university  faculty  who  so  generously  aided  in  the  program.  The  stu- 
dents attending  the  summer  quarter  of  the  university  were  astonished  at 
the  deluge  of  fellow  teachers,  and  one  remarked:  "This  is  the  way  they 
do  things  in  Chicago, — even  learning  may  be  had  in  wholesale  quanti- 
ties." The  program  planned  for  the  teachers  was  certainly  rich  and 
full  of  practical  purpose,  including  child-study,  choral  music,  applied 
geography,  blackboard  drawing  and  chalk  modeling,  methods  in  read- 
ing, and  instruction  in  seat  occupations  and  hand  work,  by  a  corps  of 
eminently  practical  people.  To  be  sure  Colonel  Parker  was  absent  from 
the  midst  where  he  has  stood  so  many  years  like  a  mast  to  the  Cook 
county  ship.  But  he  could  not  very  well  be  in  more  places  than  he  was, 
for  as  head  of  what  is  now  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  he  was  assisting 
in  the  work  of  five  city  institutes  being  held  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
at  the  same  time,  where  over  three  thousand  teachers  were  busy  assim- 
ilating the  doctrines  of  eminent  psychologists  and  specialists.  Chicago 
has  been  well  called  the  "storm  center  of  education,"  and  the  keen  ac- 
tivity of  its  teaching  force  during  early  September  cannot  help  but 
cause  a  commotion  to  sweep  the  entire  face  of  the  pedagogical  waters. 
Superintendent  Lane  estimates  that  one  hundred  thousand  teachers 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  various  summer  schools  and  institutes 
during  the  summer  of  i8q6.  A  professional  army  of  100,000  refreshed, 
self-active  and  enterprising  men  and  women  ought  to  make  valid  the 
investments  of  the  state  school  funds. 

Children's  Quarter. — The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  great 
Golden  Gate  Park  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  tract  set  apart  for  the  chil- 
dren. This  park  was  secured  through  the  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
by  one  of  the  progressive  citizens  of  the  coast.  Not  knowing  that  this 
quarter  is  in  existence,  the  traveler  is  invariably  attracted  to  it  by  the 
laughing,  merry-making  children  who  are  ever  present.  The  center  of 
the  park  is  made  irresistible  by  its  huge  merry-go-round,  and  as  the 
children  in  their  bright  array,  riding  their  gay  steeds,  revolve  before  our 
sight  the  scene  resembles  the  shifting  particles  of  a  kaleidoscope,  each 
readjustment  making  a  new  form  of  beauty.  To  the  right  of  the  merry- 
go-round  is  the  "dairy,"  where  bread  and  milk  and  dairy  dishes  are  to 
be  secured.  Grouped  in  all  parts  of  the  park  are  the  sand  boxes,  swings, 
see-saw  boards,  and  other  instruments  of  pleasure.     The  sand  boxes  are 
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only  large  enough  to  accommodate  four  or  five  children,  and  are  far 
enough  apart  so  that  family  parties  can  be  uninterrupted.  The  rules 
are  strictly  maintained  that  keep  these  grounds  for  the  children  and  their 
attendants.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  unattended  by  children  are  not  ex- 
pected. Stretching  beyond  the  children's  quarter  are  the  extensive  pic- 
nic grounds,  forming  a  greenwood  background.  In  these  dense  woods 
one  forgets  for  the  time  being  that  this  is  only  a  city  park.  Tables  and 
benches  are  scattered  about,  in  many  cases  the  branches  being  trained 
to  form  an  arbor  over  them.  The  children  .pay  in  small  sums  for  the 
use  of  the  ponies,  carts,  and  merry-go-rounds,  with  the  exception  of  an 
annual  "free  for  all"  day,  when  every  privilege  of  the  place,  together 
with  a  free  lunch,  is  opened  to  the  city  orphans.  Other  free  days  are 
provided  to  the  free  kindergartens  of  the  city  several  times  during  the 
year.  No  grass  is  forbidden,  and  no  signs  "Keep  off"  mar  the  delights 
of  "children's  quarters." — B.  H.  H. 

San  Francisco  Impressions. — "  The  cordiality  of  the  kindergartners 
here  recalls  my  pleasant  Chicago  experiences  vividly.  The  program 
circular  for  the  year's  work  of  the  California  Froebel  Society  is  most  in- 
teresting, and  indicates  a  progressive  spirit  in  every  direction.  The 
emphasis  of  the  Silver  Street  kindergartners  is  placed  quite  on  the  side 
of  freedom  for  the  child,  and  I  find  that  the  workers  here  are  not  over- 
anxious to  have  the  kindergartens  introduced  into  the  public  schools 
for  fear  of  political  hampering,  and  also  the  withdrawal  of  financial  sup- 
port through  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  people.  However,  Oakland 
has  one  public  school  kindergarten,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Gould,  who  is  a 
most  logical  worker.  I  enjoyed  a  morning  in  the  Crocker  Kindergarten 
at  the  Silver  Street  building.  It  is  conducted  by  Miss  Pelham,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Miss  Marwedel,  and  also  a  co-worker  with  Mrs.  Wiggin.  Patsy's 
chair  and  table  are  in  her  room,  and  furnish  an  item  of  real  interest  to 
the  visitor.  Miss  Grace  Barnard  has  a  private  training  class  and  a 
small  kindergarten  for  practice  work  in  connection  with  it.  I  find  a 
tendency  to  enlarge  the  materials  in  the  Silver  Street  work,  and,  in  fact, 
an  interest  in  all  the  new  movements  of  the  work." — H.  M.  D. 

Great  Travelers. — The  American  teachers  are  natural  tourists,  and 
the  continent  has  been  invaded  during  the  past  summer  by  thousands 
of  them.  Kindergartners  write  from  the  Mecca  of  the  Thuringen,  and 
tell  of  their  pilgrimages  to  the  Froebel  battlefield.  Miss  Beckwith,  of 
Baltimore,  after  spending  a  year  in  study  at  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Haus, 
writes  of  such  a  tour  as  follows:  "I  was  fortunate  in  my  visit  to  Ober- 
weissbach  to  find  the  old  pastor  at  home,  full  of  interesting  information 
concerning  Froebel,  and  also  of  gentle  courtesy.  I  have  the  article 
written  by  Bertha  Hofer,  descriptive  of  the  Thuringen  tour,  and  it  has 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  in  my  travels."  Miss  Beckwith  spent 
several  weeks  at  Jena,  attending  the  Seminar  practice  school  and  study- 
ing the  Herbart-Ziller-Rem  methods.  She  writes:  "I  can  give  my  im- 
pression of  Frau  Schrader  in  a  few  words.  She  is  a  magnificent  woman, 
richly  endowed  by  nature  and  culture  for  the  position  she  fills.  She 
may  be  critical  or  reserved  with  foreigners^  first,  but  once  convinced 
of  the  student's  sincere  interest  in  the  work,  and  a  willingness  to  be 
thorough,  she  becomes  a  strong,  noble  teacher,  who  gives  of  herself 
freely  and  generously." 

A  complete  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Prof.  John  Kraus  and 
Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-Boelte  occupies  eight  pages  of  the  September  issue 
of  the  Kindergarten  News.  A  characteristic  picture  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Kraus  in  the  midst  of  their  work  makes  a  valuable  accompaniment 
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to  the  sketch,  which  is  written  by  Rachel  L.  Rogers  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Kraus.  The  Kraus  Alumni  Association  which  was  formed  Mav 
23,  has  a  large  membership,  as  over  five  hundred  diploma  graduates  of 
the  Kraus  Seminary  are  scattered  throughout  the  country.  The  strongly 
personalized  work  radiated  by  this  seminary  has  made  itself  felt  through- 
out the  kindergarten  world.  The  editor  of  the  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine will  never  forget  a  visit  with  Dr.  Kraus  in  the  World's  Fair  year,., 
in  which  he  sketched  his  enthusiasm  during  the  German  revolution  of 
'48  and  '49,  and  his  willingness  to  leave  country  and  home  for  the  prin- 
ciple which  actuated  his  sacrifice.  The  article  mentioned  speaks  of  Dr. 
Kraus  as  a  promulgator  of  Pestalozzi-Diestermeg-Froebel  methods. 
Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte  is  a  woman  of  rare  culture,  refinement,  and  strength 
of  character. 

The  "  Transformation  Game  "  to  be  found  on  page  232,  of  Miss  Blow's 
collection  of  "Songs  and  Music  of  Froebel's  Mother-Play  "  is  one  of 
the  greatest  favorites  among  the  German  kindergarten  games.  The 
words  as  written  by  Emilie  Paulsson  successfully  reveal  Froebel's 
deeper  interpretation  of  such  circle  games: 

How  beautiful!  how  joyous,  our  circle  large  and  wide! 
Where  manv  happy  children,  move  gaily  side  by  side. 
How  beautiful!  how  joyous  the  smaller  circles,  too. 
Where  'round  we  go  with  singing,  as  we  all  love  to  do. 

Up  in  the  sky  above  us  the  lovely  stars  appear, 
Our  circle  now  is  changing,  behold  a  star  is  here. 
A  crown  we  now  are  making,  as  singing  still  we  go. 
And  this  is  for  our  parents,  our  grateful  love  to  show. 

How  beautiful!  how  joyous!  a  wreath  we  now  have  bound 
In  love  and  joy  united^  we  gaily  dance  around. 
And  now  the  larger  circle,  we  welcome  once  again. 
Tho'  star  and  wreath  have  vanished,  uuited  we  remain. 

The  kindergarten  and  primary  school  cannot  be  combined.  They 
are  for  two  distinct  periods  in  the  child's  development.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  give  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  grade,  or  the  first  and 
third  grade  at  the  same  time,  as  to  combine  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary. If  the  child  is  ready  for  primary  work,  he  is  too  old  for  the  kin- 
dergarten. If  he  is  ready  for  the  kindergarten  work  the  primary  is  too 
advanced  and  abstract.  He  is  not  ready  for  words  as  signs  of  objects 
and  ideas.  A  primary  teacher,  no  matter  how  good  a  primary  teacher 
she  may  be,  is  not  ready  for  kindergarten  work  until  she  has  had  the 
training  that  prepares  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  true  kin- 
dergarten. But  a  good  primary  teacher  trained  as  a  kindergartner, 
makes  a  good  kindergarten  teacher. — Midland  Schools. 

Miss  Wheeler's  Training  Class  for  Kindergartners,  at  Providence, 
has  Miss  Blanche  H.  Boardman  as  principal,  in  place  of  Mrs.  Susan 
H.  Harriman,  who  withdraws  from  the  work.  Miss  Boardman  has 
lately  been  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  department  and  training  class 
of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Willimantic,  Conn.  Before  entering  the 
Connecticut  work  she  assisted  Miss  Elder  in  the  well  known  kindergar- 
ten in  Florence,  Mass.,  leaving  there  to  go  to  Bangor,  Me.,  as  principal 
of  a  large  training  class  in  connection  with  the  Free  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation of  that  city.  Miss  Boardman  comes  warmly  recommended  by 
all  with  whom  she  has  worked,  by  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  and  also  by 
Miss  Page,  of  Boston,  with  whom  she  studied  the  Froebelian  methods. 
Mrs.  Harriman  will  spend  a  part  of  the  year  in  Europe,  for  further  study 
and  travel. 
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Friends  in  Feathers  and  Furs. — In  the  kindergartens  of  Boston  an 
animal  cage  is  a  regular  feature,  to  which  the  visiting  "friends  "  are  re- 
ceived, as  they  go  the  rounds  from  one  kindergarten  to  another.  A  pet 
rabbit  has  been  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  kindergarten  at 
the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York.  An  extensive  family  of  white 
rats  has  been  the  center  of  loving  care  for  the  children  of  the  North- 
western University  Settlement  Kindergarten,  of  Chicago,  having 
branches  of  the  family  in  several  private  schools  in  the  city.  A  gentle 
pigeon,  bearing  the  historic  name  of  "  Washington,"  was  for  several  years 
the  characteristic  guest  at  the  lunch  tables  of  a  Milwaukee  Bohemian 
kindergarten. 

Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel,  London,  has  held  its  sixteenth  loan 
picture  exhibit,  lasting  nineteen  days,  and  calling  out  63,200  visitors. 
Nearly  three  thousand  school  children  were  admitted,  and  were  much 
more  ready  to  vote  which  was  their  favorite  picture  than  the  grown 
people.  The  seven  pictures  of  the  series,  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon," 
by  E.  Burne-Jones,  R.  A.,  gained  the  children's  first  vote,  "  Home  from 
the  Honeymoon,"  by  S.  E.  Waller  came  next, and  "The  Golden  Stairs" 
was  third.  "Esther"  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  was  a  very  good  fourth.  All 
of  these  pictures  were  full  of  sentimentf  story  and  strong  color,  and  their 
preference  was  no  discredit  to  the  untutored  taste  of  the  Whitechapel 
.urchins. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  garden  circle  game  in  a  mission 
kindergarten  in  Hong  Kong,  China:  "Four  little  mites  sat  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor — queer  little  things  with  their  one,  two  or  possibly 
three  bunchy,  wadded  jackets  and  their  little  pigtails  sticking  out  straight 
behind  or  on  one  side;  it  is  very  stylish  to  have  the  pigtail  stick  out  from 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  head — and  a  young  mandarin  of  the  same 
size  marched  around  them  singing,  then  got  a  watering  pot  to  water 
them.  Then  they  began  to  grow,  by  putting  their  hands  up  in  the  air 
and  wiggling  their  fingers;  and  the  small  mandarin  went  around  again 
with  the  air  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  picked  the  flowers  from  their  fingers." 

Miss  Angeline  Brooks  who  is  announced  as  the  principal  of  the 
Kindergarten  Normal  Department  of  the  Springfield  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, was  obliged  to  withdraw  on  account  of  serious  illness.  The  Insti- 
tute has  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Hattie  Twitched,  who  served  four 
years  as  principal  of  the  Kindergarten  department  of  the  Milwaukee 
State  Normal,  and  is  the  present  treasurer  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union.  The  training  class  at  Springfield  opened  September  23 
with  junior  and  senior  as  well  as  post  graduate  classes.  Miss  Twitched 
hopes  to  organize  parents'  and  nurses'  classes  supplementary  to  the 
Normal  work. 

Young  women  who  are  to  spend  any  time  in  Berlin  as  students,  will 
find  a  most  enjoyable  boarding  home  with  Frl.  Olga  Heyl,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Victoria-Heim,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel 
Haus.  Address  Studenrauch  str.  8,  Berlin;  Post  Schoenberg.  Frl. 
Heyl,  together  with  her  mother,  Madam  Charlotte  Heyl,  are  rarely  cul- 
tured and  well  connected  ladies,  and  the  home  environment  could  not 
be  other  than  the  most  refined. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  will  be 
held  October  17,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Syllabus,  "the  Hygiene  of  the  Kindergarten."  Miss  Alice  Temple 
is  president  of  the  club. 
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Mr.  J.  McKeen  Cattell  in  the  September  issue  of  Science  takes 
occasion  to  condemn  kindergarten  ways  and  means  in  a  wholesale  man- 
ner, using  such  strong  phrases  as  "simply  abominable"  and  "every- 
thing seems  especially  devised  to  injure  the  eyesight  and  nervous  system 
of  the  child."  Kindergartners  should  be  on  their  guard,  and  unmoved 
by  such  sweeping  statements.  Mr.  McKeen  is  himself  half-blind,  by  his 
own  confession,  which  may  account  for  his  judging  of  an  entire  great 
work  by  some  of  its  glaring  faults. 

Miss  Eleanor  E.  Sutphen,  the  newly  elected  director  of  the  kin- 
dergarten department  of  the  Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory  school,  is 
a  graduate  of  Albany  Normal  College,  Albany,  New  York,  and  during 
the  last  three  years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  department 
of  the  State  Normal  school  at  Moorhead,  Minnesota,  and  for  two  years 
prior  was  director  of  kindergartens  at  Nyack,  New  York.  The  kinder- 
garten department  of  this  training  school  has  an  excellent  reputation. 

The  report  of  the  Boston  public  kindergartens  which  was  published 
in  full  in  the  September  issue,  is  excellent  matter  for  critical  study  by 
directors  and  supervisors  of  kindergartens.  We  should  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish comments  upon  Miss  Fisher's  able  scheme  of  work.  We  trust  that 
the  section  of  this  report  describing  the  transformation  of  natural  objects 
by  the  children  may  arouse  all  the  imitative  ability  of  the  profession. 

From  the  Beginning. — "  I  have  read  each  number  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Magazine  since  its  publication.  It  contains  the  broadest, 
deepest,  most  spiritual  thought  of  any  educational  organ  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  I  am  truly  grateful  for  it.  I  think  Miss  Blow's  ques- 
tions have  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  that  invaluable  book, 
the  'Mother-Play.'  " — Helen  Joslin  Le  Beitf,  Orange,  Cal. 

I  have  a  complete  set  of  the  Magazines  beginning  with  Vol.  II., 
and  it  is  a  possession  which  I  could  not  be  induced  to  part  with.  When- 
ever you  know  of  a  Vol.  I.  for  sale,  please  let  me  know.  I  make  almost 
daily  use  of  my  magazines  and  find  them  an  aid  in  every  department  of 
my  work,  and  in  my  life  an  inspiration. — Frances  C.  Hayes, 354  Hudson 
Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  again  proves  that  he  is  a  man  of  his  word,  by 
contributing  his  long  promised  comments  on  "Goethe's  Pedagogics" 
through  this  issue  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine.  Students  who 
are  following  the  research  course  conducted  by  Miss  Blow  in  this  same 
number,  will  find  the  comments  of  Dr.  Harris  timely  in  considering 
Question  561. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  but  one  private  kindergarten  in  Dayton, 
O.  The  Riverdale  Kindergarten  Association  was  organized,  and  there 
are  now  private  kindergartens  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  other  asso-' 
ciations  about  to  be  organized  and  the  Board  of  Education  to  make  a 
beginning  with  two  kindergartens  and  a  teachers'  training  class. 

Those  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  Chicago  public  school  kindergar- 
tens, must  have  had  two  years'  training  and  be  graduates  of  some  ap- 
proved training  school,  before  they  are  admitted  to  an  examination.  The 
number  examined  for  the  teacher's  certificate  in  June  '96  was  1,799,  °f 
which  number  398  were  successful. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  incorporated  the  kindergarten  into  its  pub- 
lic schools,  employing  sixty-five  regular  kindergartners  and  several 
substitutes. 
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Permit  me  to  truly  say  that  I  consider  the  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine (for  all  teachers)  one  of  the  best  educational  periodicals  published. 
But  teachers  who  are  not  wide  awake,  and  are  content  to  teach  accord- 
ing to  the  old  and  common  system  of  education,  cannot  comprehend  the 
value  of  the  Magazine. — Mary  M.  Mumma,  Dayton,  O. 

This  is  a  true  story  taken  from  the  editor's  correspondence:  "A 
young  woman  of  fair  education  and  fond  of  children  would  like  to  open 
a  school  for  little  ones  and  call  it  a  kindergarten.  But  she  knows  noth- 
ing practically  of  the  system.  Will  you  kindly  send  particulars,  as  she 
is  intelligent  and  willing  to   learn,  and  oblige,  etc." 

After  being  quietly  busy  for  a  long  time,  M.  showed  a  large  mat 
to  his  mother  with  the  following  explanation:  "I  made  this  mat  all  of 
gold  strips  to  show  that  I  am  a  McKinley  man,  and  I  put  in  those  two 
small  silver  strips  because  the  Republicans  want  some  silver.  I  made 
up  the  pattern  myself." 

The  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association  requires  for  its  first 
year's  work,  two  months  introductory  study  of  educational  psychology, 
deducing  therefrom  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Froebel's 
system  and  applying  them  to  different  phases  of  practical  work  with 
children. 

The  Baroness  von  Biilow  Wendhausen,  of  Dresden,  expects  to  come 
to  America  next  spring  to  lecture  about  her  celebrated  aunt,  the  Baron- 
ess von  Billow.  Her  idea  is  not  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
American  teachers,  but  to  tell  of  the  great  old  teachers  whom  she  has 
known. 

Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  principal  of  the  Cambridge,  (Eng.),  Teachers  ' 
Training  College,  is  actively  interested  in  the  child-study  movement, 
and  recently  addressed  the  Froebel  Society  of  London  on  the  subject, 
emphasizing  scientific  and  systematic  methods  in  this  important  work. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  Helen  Keller  as  a 
deaf  mute,  should  bear  in  mind  that  she  is  no  longer  a  mute.  She  has 
for  the  last  five  years  employed  articulate  speech  as  almost  her  sole 
method  of  communicating  with  those  who  can  hear. 

The  leading  topic  of  the  program  used  in  the  Cook  County  sum- 
mer school  kindergarten,  as  conducted  by  Miss  Annie  Allen  was  as 
follows:  "Individuality  as  manifested  in  form,  color,  and  function  in 
nature;  unity  in  variety  as  shown  in  the  completed  whole." 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Van  Allen,  secretary  to  the  Presbyterian  Bishop  of 
Central  New  York,  recently  addressed  the  citizens  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Free  Kindergarten.  Mr.  Van  Allen  was  the  organizer  of  the  first 
kindergarten  established  in  Trinity  parish,  New  York  City. 

The  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  recommends 
shortening  the  school  year,  in  order  that  a  full  system  of  summer  or  va- 
cation schools  may  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  children  confined  to 
the  city  during  the  warm  weather. 

T.  G.  Rooper,  the  author  of  the  favorite  monograph,  "Apperception, 
or  a  Pot  of  Green  Feathers,"  has  sustained  at  personal  expense  a  class 
in  carpentry  in  one  of  the  Bradford  (Eng.)  schools.  His  title  is  "Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools." 

Lyndon  Hall  Kindergarten,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Crary 
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at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  an  extensive  garden  playground.  This 
increased  provision  of  garden  and  yard  space  to  city  kindergartens  is  a 
sign  of  wholesome  progress. 

The  Kindergarten  Club,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  make  use  of  Miss 
Blow's  series  of  questions  on  the  "  Mother-Play  "  during  one  meeting 
each  month  of  the  coming  year,  the  alternate  semi-monthly  meeting  to 
be  devoted  to  child-study. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  eight  public  kindergartens,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  465  children.  There  are  no  less  than  2,500  children  between 
three  and  four  years  of  age,  to  whom  not  even  the  public  kindergartens 
are  open. 

A  correspondent  makes  the  following  prophecy:  "  If  we  follow  the 
enlargement  of  kindergarten  materials  movement  too  far,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary, by  and  by,  to  enlarge  the  child  to  fit  the  material." 

A  letter  received  from  a  kindergartner  recently,  suggests  that  the 
Herbartians  are  pushing  their  views  so  vigorously  that  Froebelian  views 
are  being  overshadowed  and  swept  into  the  background. 

O.  A.  Bright,  of  Chicago,  says  that  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  grade  teachers  who 'sing,  this  frequently  being  a  stipulated 
requirement. 

August  4  was  celebration  day  of  the  twelve-year-old  kindergarten 
and  normal  training  class,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Eccleston  at  Parana, 
South  America. 

Mr.  H.  Courthorpe  Bowen  gives  a  lecture  on  number  teaching 
in  the  kindergarten,  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  London  Froebel 
Society. 

The  large  colored  plates  of  the  Mother-Play  pictures  issued  by  the 
Appleton's  are  beginning  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  progressive  kinder- 
gartens. 

Twenty-two  million  dollars  were  spent  in  sustaining  the  common 
schools  of  the  United  States  during  the  school  year  of  1895-96. 

New  York  State  has  30,000  women  teachers.  Some  one  has  well 
coined  the  expression,  "America's  standing  army  of  teachers." 

"  Miss  So-and-So  is  opposed  to  having  the  kindergartens  go  into  the 
public  schools  "  is  a  remark  frequently  heard.     Ask  her  why? 

An  interesting  topic  for  debate  recently  occupied  the  students  of  a 
training  school:  "Is  the  Kindergarten  Modernized  Plato?" 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior  granted  $110  this 
year  for  the  establishing  of  a  kindergarten  in  Turkey. 

The  missionary  topics  of  the  Congregational  Church  for  August  were 
the  kindergartens  of  the  mission  fields. 

It  is  estimated  that  150,000  children  are  now  accommodated  in  the 
kindergartens  of  this  country. 

Manual  instruction  was  officially  decreed  as  obligatory  in  the  schools 
of  Finland  as  early  as  1866. 

There  has  been  a  Froebel  kindergarten  doing  active  work  in  Tur- 
key since  February,  1885. 
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[This  department  is  edited  to  be  of  service  to  the  busy  teacher  who 
wishes  to  keep  herself  posted  as  to  the  current  articles  of  importance,  as 
well  as  the  new  publications  which  have  particular  bearing  upon  her 
growth  as  a  worker  with  children.] 

Dr.  W?alter  L.  Hervey,  president  of  the  Teachers'  College,  of 
New  York  City,  says:  "In  all  things  relating  to  the  common  schools 
there  is  a  quickening  of  popular  interest  and  of  professional  spirit.  The 
time  is  at  hand  when  none  but  trained  experts  will  be  allowed  to  teach. 
Is  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  young  minds  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Heavenly  Father,  and  the  things  of  the  unseen  world  a  task  less 
difficult,  delicate,  important,  than  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy? The  question  answers  itself.  It  follows  that  the  religion  and 
moral  instruction  of  our  children  will  one  day  be  put  on  a  firmer  and 
more  scientific  basis."  To  this  end  Dr.  Hervey  has  issued  a  small  book 
entitled  "  Picture  Work,"  for  teachers  and  mothers,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
the  value  of  pictures,  both  oral  and  graphic  in  teaching.  The  primary 
aim  of  the  work  is  to  help  Sunday  School  teachers  and  parents  in  Bible 
instruction,  but  the  principles  of  teaching  which  Dr.  Hervey  applies  to 
Sunday  School  work  are  equally  applicable  to  elementary  schools  and 
kindergartens.  That  the  religious  instruction  of  children  is  receiving 
more  attention  at  the  hands  of  educators  is  encouraging.  A  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  whatever  is  taught  should  be  taught  properly,  will 
do  away  with  much  very  deleterious  teaching  which  is  little  more  than  a 
tilling  in  of  time  upon  a  given  topic.  Recognizing  a  desired  new  order 
of  Sunday  School  instruction,  many  will  welcome  such  helps  as  Dr.  Her- 
vey's  little  treatise  on  picture  work  and  the  Unitarian  Publishing  Com- 
pany's "Nature  Studies,"  as  well  as  such  literature  as  Mary  Chisholm 
Foster  has  written  on  the  kindergarten  and  the  church  and  Frederica 
Beard's  "Kindergarten  Sunday  School." 

Some  years  ago  a  series  of  papers  on  the  "Poor  in  Great  Cities" 
appeared  in  Scribners  Magazine  ;  they  have  since  been  collected  into 
book  form.  Among  the  articles  are:  "The  Social  Awakening  in  Lon- 
don," by  Robert  A.  Woods,  head  worker  in  Andover  House,  Boston, 
and  sometime  resident  in  Toynbee  Hall,  London;  "The  Children  of  the 
Poor,"  by  Jacob  A.  Riis;  "  The  Story  of  the  Fresh-Air  Fund,"  by  Willard 
Parsons;  "Among  the  Poor  of  Chicago,"  by  Joseph  Kirkland;  "The  Poor 
in  Naples,"  by  Jessie  W.  V.  Mario;  "Life  in  New  York  Tenement 
Houses,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Elsing;  "Boys'  Clubs  in  New  York,"  by 
Evert  Jansen  Wendell;  "The  Work  of  the  Andover  House  in  Boston," 
by  William  Jewett  Tucker,  president  of  Dartmouth  College;  "A  River- 
side Parish,"  by  Sir  Walter  Besant;  "Agencies  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pauperism,"  by  the  late  Oscar  Craig,  who  was  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  "  The  New  York  Tenement- House 
Evil  and  its  Cure,"  by  Ernest  Flagg,  architect  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Edward  W.  Bok,  in  the  September  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  reviews 
the  provisions  and  operations  of  the  curfew  ordinance,  which,  in  vari- 
ously modified  forms,  has  been  adopted  by  municipal  legislative  bodies 
in  the  West.     He  gives  hearty  endorsement  to  the  law,  and  asserts  that, 
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although  it  met  with  general  opposition  at  first,  there  is'  not  a  city  or 
town  in  which  it  has  been  enforced,  that  would  have  it  abolished.  So 
well  has  the  ordinance  worked  that  reports,  gathered  from  not  less  than 
forty  of  the  towns  where  it  is  a  law,  show  that  the  fine  or  imprisonment 
penalty  has  not  been  inflicted  in  a  single  case.  The  first  caution  has 
served  the  purpose.  These  reports  show,  too,  that  the  ordinance  is  not 
enforced  in  any  oppressive  manner.  Its  rigid  enforcement  is  applied 
most  strictly  to  the  hoodlum  element,  and  with  this  class  the  police 
claim  they  have  never  been  able  to  deal  so  successfully.  Taken  from 
any  and  every  standpoint  it  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  it  may  wisely  be 
encouraged  by  parents  all  over  our  land. 

The  editor  of  Midland  Schools,  Frank  B.  Cooper,  superintendent 
of  the  East  Des  Moines  schools,  is  avowedly  a  rationalist  in  every- 
thing which  pertains  to  education.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
find  the  columns  of  the  Midland  Schools  permeated  with  such  sterling 
sentiment  as  the  following:  "  It  has  often  been  stated  that  a  true  educa- 
tional method  is  a  plan  of  work  in  harmony  with  child  nature  and  the  sub- 
ject studied.  The  methods  used  in  the  kindergarten  are  arranged  to 
meet  the  demands  of  child  life  to  the  age  of  six  years,  and  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  his  future  education.  An  educational  foundation  is  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  construction  through  the  use  of  form,  color,  posi- 
tion, direction,  and  the  use  of  the  constructed  objects.  It  means  not 
only  object  construction,  but  thought  construction,  providing  the  play 
method  has  been  such  as  will  lead  the  children  to  systematic,  persistent 
and  efficient  effort  to  accomplish  the  result  desired." 

The  September  number  of  the  Child-Study  Monthly  has  an  article 
on  "  Children's  Secret  Languages  "  by  Oscar  Chrisman  which  suggests  a 
most  interesting  form  of  child-study.  As  Mr.  Chrisman  says  at  the 
close  of  his  discussion  of  the  many  forms  of  secret  communication 
among  American  and  English  children:  "Attention  to  this  work  ought 
surely  to  convince  parents  and  teachers  that  here  is  an  energy  of  chil- 
dren which  should  be  turned  to  account.  It  only  remains  for  a  genius 
to  find  some  way  to  lead  this  wonderful  faculty  of  child-nature  into  the 
learning  of  useful  foreign  languages.  The  believer  in  Volapiik  surely 
will  hold  that  this  period  of  the  child  is  the  very  time  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  world-language,  if  such  is  possible  or  necessary."  And  he 
quotes  Horatio  Hale  for  "the  origin  of  linguistic  stocks  is  to  be  found  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  linguistic  making  instincts  of  very  young 
children." 

The  School  Journal,  of  New  York,  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  the  most  eminent  educational  thinkers  of  this  country  and 
abroad,  such  as  Colonel  Parker,  W.  T.  Harris,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler,  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  Sir  J.  G.  Fitch,  Professor  Wm.  Rein, 
President  Chas.  De  Gamro,  Chas.  McMurry,  Superintendent  Schaeffer 
and  others,  giving  in  concise  form  their  fundamental  pedagogical  ideas. 
The  general  title  chosen  for  the  series  is  "  My  Pedagogic  Creed."  It  is 
the  intention  to  have  each  one  of  the  leaders  give  his  foundation  doc- 
trines, and  enough  promises  have  been  received  to  insure  the  plan. 
Colonel  Parker  opened  the  series  in  the  issue  of  September  5.  The 
confessions  of  those  who  have  given  years  of  thought  to  digging  for 
educational  truth  ought  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  teachers  and 
friends  of  children  generally  everywhere. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison's  "In  Story  Land"  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  practicable  collections  of  stories  for  the  kindergarten  and  the 
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home.  The  author  recognizes  that  the  child  is  best  led  through  his  im- 
agination, and  that  the  fairy  story  is  the  time-honored  instructor.  Miss 
Harrison's  fairy  stories  are  an  original  type,  and  adapted  to  the  most 
approved  methods  of  the  new  education.  They  are  essentially  didactic, 
yet  so  thoroughly  imaginative  as  to  lead  unconsciously  to  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple of  their  construction.  Miss  Harrison  is  not  exactly  "the  prince," 
but  she  zs  the  princess  of  story-tellers.  Her  story  of  "Little  Cedric  " 
embodies  the  choicest  thought  of  the  strife  for  idealism.  A  very  effect- 
ive poster  announces  the  new  edition.     Price  $1.00. 

In  the  Journal of  Education,  Dr.  Sargent,  of  the  Hemenway  Gymna- 
sium of  Harvard  College,  has  refuted  the  strongly  advocated  theory  that 
military  drill  would  be  desirable  as  a  means  of  physical  training  in  our 
public  schools.  He  explains  in  detail  the  muscular  effect  of  the  tactic 
manual  and  shows  that  it  has  not  at  all  the  requirements  of  a  physical 
exercise.  "It  is  the  gymnasium  exercises,''  he  says,  "  not  the  military 
drill  that  gives  the  erect  figure  so  much  admired."  The  drill  in  military 
tactics  is  simply  a  necessary  acquirement  to  the  maneuvering  of  large 
bodies  of  men  and  not  at  all  for  physical  development. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  just  issued  a  translation 
of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi's  "Christianity  and  Patriotism,"  accompanied  by  a 
portrait  of  the  great  Russian  reformer.  The  article  was  published  in 
Russian  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  but  as  it  was  interdicted  in  Russia,  the 
circulation  was  very  limited.  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  the  editor  of  Open  Court, 
has  -supplemented  Count  Tolstoi's  rather  negative  view  of  patriotism 
with  an  able  discussion  of  true  patriotism,  or  love  of  country,  and  chau- 
vanism  or  national  selfishness. 

Harper  Bros,  announced  for  publication  in  September  two  books 
which  would  appear  to  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine:  "With  My  Neighbors,"  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster — who 
characterizes  the  papers  brought  together  in  this  volume  as  "intimate 
and  confidential  colloquies  with  women,  younger  and  older;"  and 
"Shakespeare  the  Boy,"  with  sketches  of  the  home  and  school  life,  the 
games  and  sports,  the  manners,  customs  and  folk-lore  of  the  time,  by 
William  J.  Rolfe. 

A  story  entitled  "Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  by  Dr.  S.  Wier 
Mitchell,  and  dealing  with  scenes  of  Philadelphia  life  before  the  Revo- 
lution, will  begin  in  the  new  volume  of  the  Century,  November,  1896. 

Tolstoi  is  now  engaged  on  a  book  dedicated  to  children,  which 
aims  at  setting  forth  in  a  way  calculated  to  touch  their  young  sympa- 
thies the  principles  of  a  good  life. 

The  Prang  Educational  Co.  have  prepared  a  fine  color  photo  print, 
22x35  inches,  of  the  capitol  building  at  Washington  for  use  in  school 
room  decoration. 

About  .£500  has  been  subscribed  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  to  Thomas  Hughes,  at  Rugby. 


FRANCIS  WAYLAND  PARKER. 
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THE  CHICAGO   NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL— A 
DREAM    COME   TRUE. 

AMALIE    HOFER. 
An  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man. — Emerson. 

THERE  is  a  tradition  among  men  that  the  prophet 
or  seer  is  a  mere  visionary  and  dreamer  of  vain 
dreams.  The  tradition  has  a  strong  flavor  of 
superstition  withal,  and  men  have  been  known 
to  reject  the  prophesy  and  the  prophet  as  un- 
substantial and  impracticable,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
resist  the  proof  of  the  vision  when  it  is  become  visualized. 
It  has  been  hinted,  at  various  times  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  Francis  W.  Parker  was  one  of  these  dreamers  of 
strange  impossibilities.  When  the  Quincy  methods  first 
began  to  ruffle  the  placid  waters  of  New  England  pedagogy, 
few  could  trust  their  sanity  as  they  prophesied  a  universal 
school  reform.  When  the  Quincy  seer  undertook  to  actual- 
ize his  vision  through  the  opaque  medium  of  a  western 
county  normal  school,  thirteen  years  ago,  it  seemed  even 
more  densely  irrelevant.  Now,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord 
1896,  when  the  far-famed  Cook  County  Normal  School  has 
veritably  ascended,  and  become  the  Chicago  Normal  School, 
wfth  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  at  the  head,  with  six  hundred  pupil- 
teachers  and  a  complete  system  of  grades,  is  it  not  quite 
safe  to  approve  of  the  dream  and  say:  Verily,  it  is  come 
true? 

Emerson's  statement  is  verified  in  this  case,  and  we  find 
the  new-old  institution  a  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man. 
The  philosopher  adds:  "And  all  history  resolves  itself  very 
easily  into  the  biography  of  a  few  stout  and  earnest  per- 
sons." It  is  appropriate  at  this  juncture,  when  the  old  Cook 
County  Normal  School  with  its  entire  corps  of  teachers  is 
transferred  to  the  City  of  Chicago  Normal  School,  to  re- 
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cord  the  biographies  of  the  "stout  and  earnest  persons" 
who  have  helped  lengthen  the  principal's  shadow  into  a 
noble  institution. 

Francis  Wayland  Parker  was  born  in  the  village  of  Pis- 
cataquog,  town  of  Bedford,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  gth  of 
October,  1837.  The  little,  brown,  unpainted  house  in  which 
he  was  born,  stood  opposite  the  mansion  of  General  Fred- 
erick Stark,  grandson  of  General  John  Stark,  the  Revolu- 
tionary hero.  Squog,  as  the  little  village  is  familiarly 
called,  was  absorbed  by  the  neighboring  city  of  Manches- 
ter, the  date  of  whose  beginning  is  the  same  as  that  of  Col- 
onel Parker's  birth. 

Colonel  Parker's  ancestry  is  traced  back  into  the  early 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  of  our  history.  His 
great-great-grandfather,  Major  John  Goff,  was  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  The  famous  Colonel  John  Goff, 
the  father  of  Major  John  Goff,  was  the  earliest  settler  in 
Manchester.  Goff's  Falls  and  Goffstown  were  named  for 
him.  He  was  a  famous  hunter,  and  an  officer  in  the  siege 
of  Louisburg.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  Although  too  old  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
Revolution,  Colonel  John  Goff  trained  General  John  Stark 
and  General  Sullivan  in  military  tactics  and  prepared  them 
for  their  duties  as  officers.  The  family  of  Goff  is  supposed 
to  be  closely  allied  to  the  family  of  Goff  the  Regicide,  whom 
Walter  Scott  has  made  famous. 

Colonel  Parker's  grandfather,  William  Parker,  was  the 
founder  of  the  village  of  Squog,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
rafting  and  boating  upon  the  Merrimac  river,  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Piscataquog  furnishing  good  building  places  for 
rafts  and  landing  places  for  boats.  William  Parker  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  a  drummer 
under  General  John  Stark,  at  Bunker  Hill. 

In  every  strain  of  Colonel  Parker's  heredity,  there  are 
ministers  and  teachers.  Three  of  his  ancestors,  a  Rand,  a 
Goff,  and  a  Parker,  lie  buried  on  Copp's  Hill,  Boston,  the 
graveyard  of  the  Old  North  Church.  They  were  all  mem- 
bers of  Cotton  Mather's  church.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, Jonathan  Rand,  was  the  first  recorded  teacher  of 
Old  Derryfield,  former  name  of  the  present  city  of  Man- 
chester. His  mother,  Milly  Rand,  was  a  teacher,  and  it 
was  said  of  her  that  she  never  taught  as  any  other  teacher. 
His  maternal  great-grandfather  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  a  classmate  of  John  Hancock,  and  for  years  libra- 
rian  of   Harvard   College.     His   uncle,  John   Rand,   was  a 
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famous  portrait  painter,  and  inventor  of  the  metallic  tube 
tor  holding  paints  and  oils,  now  in  general  use. 

Colonel  Parker  owes  his  name,  Francis  Wayland,  to  the 
fact  that  his  family  were  steadfast  adherents  to  the  Baptist 
faith,  of  which  the  celebrated  president  of  Brown  University 
was  an  exponent. 

Francis  attended  the  village  school  of  Squog  at  three 
years  of  age;  he  could  read  before  he  entered  school.  He 
steadily  worked  his  way  up  to  a  place  in  the  Academy  ia 
his  native  village  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  When  eight 
years  of  age  he  studied  Smith's  Arithmetic,  Roswell  Smith's 
Geography,  had  been  through  Colburn's  Arithmetic,  and 
read  in  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader. 

His  father,  Robert  Parker,  a  cabinet  maker,  noted  in  all 
the  country  round  for  his  excellent  work,  died  when  his 
little  boy  was  but  six  years  of  age...  At  eight  years  of  age,. 
Francis  was  taken  from  school  and. bound  out  to  William 
Moore,  of  Goffstown,  where  he  spent  five  years  working 
upon  the  farm  and  attending  school4 only  some  eight  or 
nine  weeks  each  winter.  Colonel  Parker,  in  his  lectures,, 
describes  this  life  upon  the  farm  as  the  best  part  of  his  edu- 
cation. He  has  often  said  that  it  was  extremely  fortunate 
that  he  was  taken  from  school  and  placed  upon  a  farm 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  to  study  geography  and  all 
the  sciences,  in  a  very  practical  way.  He  did  not  know 
that  he  was  studying  these  sciences,  but  found  it  out  after 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  teaching. 

After  working  five  years  upon  the  farm,  his  desire  to 
obtain  an  education  became  so  strong  that  he  left  the  farm, 
when  thirteen  years  of  age,  with  little  or  no  money  at  his 
command,  and  attended  the  academy  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 
There  he  sawed  wood,  varnished  boxes,  and  did  chores,  to 
gain  money  enough  to  pay  his  board.  Like  many  New 
England  boys,  he  worked  in  summer  on  a  farm,  and  with 
the  money  earned  attended  school  in  winter. 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  attended  the  Hop- 
kinton  Academy,  which  was  then  under  the  direction  of 
Dyer  H.  Sanborn,  and  that  winter,  1854-55,  taught  school 
at  Corser  Hill,  Boscawan,  N.  H.,  now  called  Webster. 
Here  the  youthful  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  a 
month,  had  a  school  of  some  seventy-five  pupils,  many  of 
them  older  than  himself,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  better 
educated.  The  following  winter  he  taught  school  near  his 
home,  in  Auburn,  N.  H.  His  success  in  Auburn  was  so 
great  that  he  was  employed  to  teach  in  this  town  for  several 
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winters.  His  salary  the  first  winter  was  eighteen  dollars, 
including  board,  and  he  had  the  experience  of  "boarding 
'round." 

He  continued  to  teach  school,  work  on  the  farm,  and 
attend  academies  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
When  twenty-one  he  taught  in  the  village  of  Hinsdale,  N. 
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H.,  and  from  that  place  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  the 
grammar  school  of  his  native  village,  Piscataquog.  From 
there,  in  1858,  he  went  to  Carrollton,  Green  Co.,  111.,  where 
he  took  the  principalship  of  the  only  school  of  the  place, 
high,  grammar  and  primary.  His  experiences  in  the  Car- 
rollton school  are  very  interesting.  He  had  in  one  room 
some   one   hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils,  ranging  in  age 
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from  twelve  to  twenty-five  years,  with  one  assistant.  Al- 
though two  of  his  predecessors  had  been  driven  from  the 
school  by  the  violence  of  the  pupils,  Colonel  Parker  re- 
mained in  this  school  two  years  and  did  not  strike  a  blow. 

IN    THE    ARMY. 

The  great  Civil  war  broke  out  while  he  was  at  Carroll- 
ton.  His  desire  to  enter  the  service  was  so  strong  that  he 
resigned  his  position,  and  after  trying  to  enter  service  in 
Illinois,  returned  to  New  Hampshire  and  joined,  as  a  pri- 
vate, the  4th  New  Hampshire  Regiment,  at  Manchester. 
Before  the  regiment  was  mustered,  he  was  made  First 
Lieutenant  of  Company  E.  In  the  following  winter  he  was 
made  captain.  The  first  three  years  of  the  war  he  spent  on 
the  South  Atlantic  coast  at  Hilton  Head,  Fla.,  Morris  Is- 
land, Fla.,  and  Georgia.  He  was  in  the  long  siege  of 
Charleston. 

In  1864  his  regiment  was  ordered  North,  and  placed 
under  General  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  Colonel  Parker 
was  in  several  great  battles  during  the  long  campaign  of  1864. 
He  lost  twenty-eight  men  out  of  forty-two  at  Drewry's  Bluff. 
His  regiment  joined  General  Grant  at  Cold  Harbor,  then 
returned  and  was  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  After  the 
Crater  fight,  in  which  his  regiment  lost  fifty  men,  Captain 
Parker  was  put  in  command  of  the  regiment.  At  Deep 
Bottom,  north  of  the  James  river,  August  16,  1864,  he  was 
suddenly  put  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  while  engaged 
in  repelling  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  enemy  during  a  second 
charge,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  chin  and  neck. 
This  brought  him  near  to  death's  door;  for  weeks  he  lay 
suffering  in  the  hospital  from  a  crushed  windpipe,  which 
accounts  for  the  harshness  which  appears  at  times  in  his 
voice.  In  the  spring  of  1864  his  regiment  counted  one 
thousand  men;  at  the  last  charge  in  the  fall  only  forty  men 
could  be  mustered. 

In  October,  1864,  he  left  the  hospital  and  came  home  on 
furlough.  He  took  part  in  the  second  Lincoln  campaign, 
and  stumped  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  great 
President.  He  was  married  in  December  to  Phene  E.  Hall, 
of  Bennington.  N.  H.  He  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  rejoined  his  regiment  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Ft.  Fisher,  taking  the  place  of  Colonel  Bell,  who  was 
killed  in  the  first  attack  upon  the  stronghold. 

His  regiment  marched  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under 
General  Scofield,  across  North  Carolina,  meeting  Sherman 
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at  Cox's  Bridge.  He  was  taken  prisoner  a  little  later  in 
the  spring  and  marched  with  General  Johnston's  army  to 
Greensburg,  N.  C,  where  he  heard  the  glorious  news  of  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee,  and  witnessed  the  collapse  of  the 
Rebellion.  He  was  afterward  made  Brevet-Colonel  for 
bravery  at  Deep  Bottom. 

Colonel  Parker  left  the  army  when  his  regiment  was 
mustered  out,  August,  1865.  When  he  returned  home  to 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
citizens,  and  many  avenues  of  success,  political  and  finan- 
cial, were  open  to  him;  but  he  had  made  teaching  his 
chosen  profession.  In  fact,  he  says  that  he  does  not  re- 
member the  day  when  he  did  not  believe  that  he  should  be 
a  teacher,  and  putting  aside  all  offers  of  political  prefer- 
ment, he  asked  for  and  obtained  the  position  of  principal 
of  the  grammar  school  of  Manchester.  He  held  this  posi- 
tion for  three  years  at  a  salary  of  eleven  hundred  dollars 
per  year.  Notwithstanding  his  strenuous  efforts,  he  was 
drawn  into  politics.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could 
not  be  a  politician  and  at  the  same  time  an  efficient  teacher. 
The  Parker  Veteran  Club  is  composed  of  ex-members  of 
Company  E,  4th  Regiment  of  the  New  Hampshire  Volun- 
teers. 

He  applied  to  Governor  Fred  Smith,  a  particular  friend 
of  his,  and  through  his  influence  obtained  the  position  of 
principal  of  a  district  school  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1868.  Here 
he  began  some  work  in  the  direction  of  reform  in  education; 
he  studied  the  principles  and  methods  of  primary  teaching. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  people  and  the  teachers, 
but  the  board  of  education  had  faith  enough  in  him  to  ap- 
point him  principal  of  the  first  normal  training  school  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  in  1871  he  was  made  assistant  superin- 
tendent. 

Colonel  Parker's  wife  died  in  Minneapolis  in  1871.  He 
resigned  his  position  as  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  science 
of  education.  He  decided  to  find  out,  if  possible,  whether 
his  line  of  advance  was  the  right  one,  whether  there  is  a 
science  of  education,  and  what  great  thinkers  had  done  in 
this  direction.  In  1872  he  entered  King  William's  Univer- 
sity at  Berlin,  where  he  spent  two  and  one-half  years  in  the 
study  of  psychology,  philosophy,  history  and  pedagogics. 
Under  a  private  teacher  he  took  a  two  years'  course  in  the 
Hegelian  philosophy.  During  his  vacations  he  traveled 
over  the  continent,  visiting  schools  and  studying  the  art 
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geography  and  history  of  the  various  nations  visited.     He 
returned  to  America  in  1875. 

He  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  of  Ouincy, 
Mass.,  and  began  his  work  April  20,  1875.  Colonel  Parker 
was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  position  in  Quincy;  the 
town  had  never  before  had  a  superintendent  of  schools,  but 
had  one  of  the  best  and  strongest  school  boards  that  was 
ever  elected.  John  Ouincy  Adams,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
and  James  H.  Slade  were  the  principal  members.  They 
put  the  schools  and  teachers  entirely  under  Colonel  Parker's 
direction  and  supported  him  in  a  very  hearty  and  earnest 
way. 

IN    THE    SCHOOLROOM. 

In  entering  upon  his  work  in  Quincy,  Colonel  Parker 
had  no  notion  of  making  any  particular  changes  or  of  op- 
posing in  any  way  the  general  work  then  done  in  the  New 
England  States.  He  simply  tried  to  apply  established 
principles,  and  to  train  his  teachers.  The  result  is  well 
known:  During  the  period  of  three  years  of  1 878-79-80, 
over  thirty  thousand  visitors  inspected  the  schools  of 
Ouincy.  Charles  Francis  Adams  wrote  two  pamphlets  in 
regard  to  the  work  done.  Colonel  Parker  has  always  as- 
serted that  he  was  introducing  nothing  new,  no  new  princi- 
ples or  methods;  he  was  simply  applying,  carrying  out,  the 
recommendations  of  the  great  educators  of  the  past, — Co- 
menius,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  In  1880  he  was  made  one 
of  the  supervisors  of  schools  of  Boston,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  north  end  of  South 
Boston.  His  work  in  the  "Athens  of  America"  met  with 
fierce  and  prolonged  opposition  of  the  teachers,  especially 
of  the  principals  of  the  schools;  but  notwithstanding  this 
opposition,  he  was  reelected  for  a  second  term.  The  posi- 
tion of  supervisor  was  not,  to  say  the  least,  what  he  wanted. 
He  wanted  to  come  in  closer  contact  with  the  schools,  that 
he  might  verify  the  suspicions  of  better  things  which  he' 
thought  were  in  store  for  the  children. 

He  was  offered  the  superintendency  of  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  declined  to  accept  it.  He  was  then  offered  the 
position  of  principal  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  at 
a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  Cook  County 
Normal  School  had  had  a  struggling  existence  for  fifteen 
years;  it  was  born  in  the  travail  of  a  bitter  fight,  and  lived 
only  by  the  persistent  energy  of  and  indomitable  love  of  its 
principal,  Dr.  D.  S.  Wentworth.     Colonel   Parker's  friends, 
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especially  Charles  Francis  Adams,  opposed  very  strongly 
his  acceptance  of  this  position;  but  he  looked  upon  Chi- 
cago as  the  "storm  center"  of  our  civilization;  he  could  be 
brought  close  to  children  in  the  practice  school;  and  he 
could  enter  upon  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  greatest 
need  of  the  country — the  education  and  training  of  teachers. 

Just  before  entering  on  his  new  work  in  Chicago,  he 
married  Mrs.  M.  Frank  Stuart,  a  former  pupil  and  assistant 
of  Lewis  Monroe,  and  the  first  assistant  in  the  Boston 
School  of  Oratory.  Mrs.  Parker  is  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  the  Delsarte  system  of  expression.  She  is  in 
deep  sympathy  with  her  husband  and  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  doctrine  of  concentration  that  is  now  working 
out  in  the  methods  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
having  given  her  services  as  teacher  of  expression  for  sev- 
eral years  to  the  school. 

Colonel  Parker  began  his  duties  in  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School  January  I,  1883.  Some  five  years  ago,  sup- 
ported by  a  thoughtful  board  of  education,  Colonel  Parker 
secured  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  and  began  to  develop 
a  theory  of  education,  which  has  now  received  the  name  of 
Theory  of  Concentration. 

Colonel  Parker  is  the  author  of  "Talks  on  Teaching," 
"Practical  Teacher,"  "How  to  Study  Geography,"  "Outlines 
in  Geography,"  Tract  on  "Spelling,"  and  "Talks  on  Peda- 
gogics." He  has  visited  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  lec- 
tured before  institutes  and  conventions  in  most  of  them. 
A  few  of  his  lectures  are:  "The  Child  and  Nature,"  "The 
Child  and  Man,"  "Artist  or  Artisan — Which?"  "Home  and 
School,"  "The  Ideal  School,"  "Education  and  Democracy." 
He  also  edits  a  unique  publication  called  "Cook  County 
Normal  School  Envelope,"  which  shows  the  development 
of  concentration  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
month  by  month. 

THE    COLONEL    IN    HIS    HOME. 

The  private  residence  of  Colonel  Parker  is  at  6640  Hon- 
ory  St.,  Englewood,  a  few  minutes  walk  from  the  Normal 
School.  It  is  a  comfortable  frame  house,  with  generous 
verandas,  set  well  back  from  the  street,  and  designed  in 
detail  by  Mrs.  Parker,  whose  artistic  touch  is  everywhere 
in  evidence.  The  house  stands  on  a  corner  lot  and  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  looks  out  upon  a  refreshing  green  lawn 
to  the  front  and  an  extensive  old-fashioned  garden  to  the 
right.     The  wide  porches  are  screened  by  a  mass  of  vines 
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and  clinging,  greens.  Asters  and  nasturtiums  profusely 
border  the  walk  which  runs  across  the  lawn  diagonally  to 
the  corner  gate,  and  many  a  visitor  is  here  greeted  by  the 
abounding  affection  of  a  great  greyhound.  The  comfort 
and  taste  of  the  interior  form  an  adequate  background  to 
the  activities  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker.  To  the  right 
of  the  broad  hall  is  the  library,  a  fair-sized  room,  entirely 
wainscoted  with  well-filled  book  shelves.  The  library  con- 
tains over  four  thousand  books,  and  is  the  just  pride  of  the 
Colonel,  who  is  a  student  per  se.  One  end  of  the  room  is 
devoted  to  a  well-developed  library  of  pedagogy,  which 
contains  an  original  Rousseau,  Horace  Mann's  complete 
publications,  valuable  reports  and  all  the  current  books  and 
treatises  on  the  new  science.  The  workshop  is  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  equipped  with  book  shelves  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  desks,  maps,  files,  and  all  the  tools  necessary  to 
student  and  literary  life.  The  den  is  littered  with  current 
publications  of  all  sorts.  A  huge  revolving  bookcase  is 
within  reach  of  the  desk  and  is  well  loaded  with  "books 
under  way  of  investigation."  There  is  a  fad  corner  in  this 
den,  notwithstanding  the  Colonel's  frequent  denials  of  being 
a  faddist.  It  seems  that  he  has  indulged  himself  in  the 
fad  of  learning  one  new  language  a  year,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  linguistic  escapades,  shows  a  row  of  Italian  books, 
including  novels  and  grammars,  another  of  Norwegian, 
German,  French  and  Indian.  He  evidently  took  the  Bible 
as  a  safe  and  correlating  subject,  for  there  is  one  in  each 
language  including  one  in  North  American  Indian.  Colonel 
Parker  reads  pedagogy  and  philosophy  as  readily  in  Ger- 
man and  French  as  in  English,  and  many  of  his  books  are 
in  these  languages. 

REMINISCENCES. 

Colonel  Parker  was  sitting  in  his  great  armchair  in  this 
den  late  one  October  afternoon.  In  a  retrospective  mood, 
he  lighted  his  pipe  and  talked  freely  of  himself  and  impress- 
ively of  life  in  general.  There  was  a  dignity  in  his  repose 
and  strength  in  his  quiet  mood,  which  is  always  a  gratify- 
ing as  well  as  counterbalancing  accompaniment  to  aggres- 
sive singlemindedness.  In  this  quiet  hour  a  childlike  sin- 
cerity and  openness  pervaded  all  that  he  said,  and  there 
was  no  unresponsive  world  to  urge  him  on  to  emphatic 
epigram: 

"I  am  a  great  believer  in  God.  I  once  went  into  a  New 
Hampshire  district  school  and  saw  all  the  children  in  a  list- 
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less,  unhappy  condition,  some  dangling  their-legs  in  sheer 
weariness.  I  said  to  myself,  God  could  never  have  intended 
that  school  should  make  children  unhappy.  It  was  a  great 
shock  to  me,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  find  out  how  school 
would  make  children  happy.  That  is  all.  It  was  always 
said  that  my  mother  was  a  wonderful  teacher.  The  truth 
is  that  she  was  kind  to  us  children,  that  was  all.  I  found 
that  the  great  problems  could  best  be  worked  out  with  the 
children,  and  so  I  began  with  the  little  folks,  working  day 
in  and  day  out.  I  was  an  intuitionalist,  and  knew  what  was 
right  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  it.  Intuition  is 
the  seeing  of  things  as  right  or  wrong  without  reasoning 
about  it.  Comenius,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  were  intui- 
tionalists." 

"What  prompted  you  to  go  to  Europe  to  study,  and  did 
you  find  what  you  expected  in  the  Berlin  University?" 

"My  own  methods  and  ways  had  been  so  frequently 
criticised  and  scored  that  I  was  determined  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  any  basis  for  this  vision  of  an  ideal  edu- 
cation which  forever  haunted  me.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  educational  literature  in  our  own  country  to  speak  of. 
There  were  only  five  books  bearing  upon  the  subject  at  all, 
and  I  had  been  obliged  to  send  abroad  for  a  list  of  peda- 
gogical helps.  On  reaching  Germany  I  found  whole  libra- 
ries of  profound  books  on  this  subject,  from  which  I  drank 
to  the  full.  I  was  two  and  a  half  years  on  the  continent, 
stndying  much  of  the  time  with  a  direct  pupil  of  Hegel. 
This  has  always  been  a  lasting  incentive  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  Where  there  are  many  philosophies  there  are 
always  many  books,  as  Germany  proved  to  me.  I  visited 
and  studied  the  schools  of  Germany  and  found  that  educa- 
tion was  treated  as  a  science  and  reverenced.  I  visited  the 
kindergartens  and  became  convinced  that  the  general  direc- 
tion of  my  work  was  right.  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  have 
always  been  my  inspiration.  I  was  hungry  to  know  how 
other  people  taught,  and  determined  to  find  out  the  right 
methods.  In  later  work  it  was  with  consternation  that  I 
discovered  that  my  co-teachers  did  not  study  this  all-en- 
grossing subject." 

"Have  you  ever  felt  drawn  to  politics?" 

"My  friends  urged  me  repeatedly  after  the  war  to  enter 
politics,  but  I  never  had  the  slightest  interest  in  taking  an 
active  part.  My  ruling  passion  was  to  teach;  I  never  had  any 
other  and  never  wavered;  it  was  always  my  conscious  goal. 
Mine  was  a  clear  case  of  being  called.     I  never  regretted 
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spending  all  my  earnings  for  pushing  this  one  idea,  or  secur- 
ing the  means  of  realizing  it.  I  was  born  to  be  a  teacher.  I 
make  no  claim  to  be  an  advocate  of  a  new  education.  I  am 
merely  a  teacher  with  an  indefatigable  zeal  to  understand 
the  science  of  teaching,  and  its  application  in  the  common 
schools,  and  to  lead  other  teachers  to  study  this  great  sub- 
ject. I  have  a  firm  and  unalterable  faith  in  the  common 
school  system.  I  believe  that  the  common  schools  will  be 
brought  to  a  point  of  efficiency  equal  to  the  demands  of 
this  great  Republic,  and  that  the  salvation  and  perpetuity 
of  the  Republic  depend  upon  the  proper  education  of  .the 
children." 

co-workers. 

The  kindergartners  have  always  shown  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  and  many  of 
our  readers  have  at  different  times  b.een  members  of  the 
summer  institute.  They  will  understand  the  claim  we  make 
when  we  say  that  no  factor  has  added  more  to  the  realization 
of  this  dream  than  the  group  of  earnest  women  who  have 
worked  together  with  Colonel  Parker  for  so  many  years  — 
we  mean  the  historic  group  —  Miss  Rice,  Miss  Baber,  Miss 
Griswold,  Miss  Cook  and  those  who  have  more  recently 
joined  their  number.  An  important  chapter  in  educational 
history  closes  with  the  passing  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
into  the  Chicago  Normal,  and  a  word  of  personal  history 
about  each  of  these  women  is  distinctly  in  order.  In  credit- 
ing this  group  of  women  teachers  with  a  fair  share  of  the 
success  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  we  are  by  no 
means  unmindful  of  the  sentiment  current  among  promi- 
nent school  men,  that  we  need  more  masculine  and  less 
feminine  prominence  in  pedagogy.  But  somehow  the  work 
of  these  strong  specialists  places  them  beyond  the  pale  of 
this  latter  day  discrimination. 

Miss  Emily  J.  Rice  began  her  pedagogical  career  by 
teaching  in  the  district  schools  of  Vermont,  her  own  educa- 
tion having  taken  her  through  the  Underhill  Academy  and 
Essex  Classical  Institute,  both  of  that  state.  Miss  Rice 
is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  and  was 
called  from  there  to  the  Cook  County  Normal  when  it.  was 
still  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  S.  Wentworth.  She  is  the 
only  one  of  the  original  teaching  staff  to  be  still  identified 
with  the  school,  having  continued  in  service  during  the  en- 
tire supervision  of  Colonel  Parker.  Miss  Rice  began  her 
work  as  head  of  the  practice  school,  having  direct  charge  of 
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the  primary  department.  Later  on  she  was  a  special  teacher 
of  history  and  rhetoric  in  the  high  school,  and  developed  as 
her  specialty  the  studies  of  literature  and  history.  For 
thirteen  years  she  has  tested  and  experimented  to  find  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  these  great  world  subjects  to 
children,  having  traveled  and  studied  extensively.  Miss 
Rice  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  giving  the  course  of  study 
which  she  has  thus  developed,  co-relating  history  and  litera- 
ture, and  this  pamphlet  while  a  small  matter  in  print,  is  the 
product  of  wide  awake  and  extensive  research.  She  has 
also  in  print,  "  Outlines  of  History  and  Literature"  as  fol- 
lowed by  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School  during  the 
year  1893-94,  and  "Sylla- 
bus of  Work  in  History 
and  Literature,"  as  fol- 
lowed in  1895-96.  Miss 
Rice's  method  of  present- 
ing history  is  far  from  be- 
ing chronological,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  able 
paper  she  presented  at  the 
recent  National  Educa- 
tional Association  meet- 
ing at  Buffalo. 

"  Have  you  observed 
any^  great  changes  in  the 
work  of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School  under 
Colonel  Parker's  direc- 
tion?" 

"My  experience  has 
favored  me  so  that  I  have 
watched  educational  evo- 
lution from    the  Vermont 

Emily  J.  Rice.  district    School    to    what   is 

now  known  as  the  Chicago  Normal  School.  The  changes 
have  been  vaster  than  I  can  express,  and  the  progress  when 
viewed  from  so  great  a  perspective  has  certainly  been  re- 
markable." 

Miss  Rice  is  of  medium  height,  vivacious  in  her  manner, 
and  warmly  enthusiastic  over  Colonel  Parker's  school  ideals. 
When  asked,  what  are  the  chief  elements  in  his  success  as 
a  teacher,  she  answered  in  substance,  which  was  corrobo- 
rated by  other  members  of  the  faculty:  "We  believe  in  Colo- 
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nel  Parker  because  he  is  a  constant  student  himself  and  a 
wide  reader.  He  keeps  abreast  of  the  times,  and  keeps  us 
there  also,  always  demanding  our  reasons  for  every  new  ex- 
periment or  venture.  He  is  a  philosopher  and  expects  us 
to  be  philosophical.  He  always  listens  carefully  to  the 
arguments  of  his  faculty  in  defence  of  a  new  notion,  and  if 
our  answer  to  his  'why'  is  satisfactory,  we  always  know  it. 
His  criticism  of  the  faculty  is  plainly  spoken  but  never 
personal." 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  members  of  your  faculty  are 
hero-worshipers,  and  that  that  is  why  you  have  been  willing 
to  work  under  difficulties  at  the  Cook  County  Normal. 
How  is  that?" 

"We  prefer  to  work  under  an  inspiring  leader,  where  we 
have  freedom  to  develop  strong  and  fresh  lines  of  work,  to 
being  cramped  under  one  who  expects  less  of  us,  but  where 
there  is  a  greater  reward  in  dollars  and  cents."  Miss  Rice 
is  well  known  among  literary  circles  of  Chicago,  and  the 
weight  of  her  influence  is  always  considered  well  worth 
securing  when  measures  that  need  the  support  of  the  women 
of  the  city  are  under  consideration. 

THE    BEST    OF    GEOGRAPHERS. 

Miss  Zonia  Baber,  who  came  to  the  Cook  County  Normal 
in  1887,  drawn  by  the  reputation  of  Colonel  Parker's  work,  is 
an  Illinois  woman  by  birth  and  rearing.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  is  no  better  geographer  in  the  world,  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  what  has  her  prairie  environment 
contributed  to  this  later  well-earned  fame?  According  to 
Walt.  Whitman  —  "These  prairies,  whose  simplest  statistics 
are  sublime"  are  more  inspiring  and  thought  producing  than 
sea  or  mountain.  The  good,  gray  poet  considered  it  of 
great  and  prophetic  meaning  to  have  been  reared  in  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Miss  Baber  is  by  nature  a  scholar,  as 
well  as  a  teacher,  having  tested  her  latter  capacity  in  every 
grade,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  high  school,  and  in 
every  grade  of  the  high  school.  A  friend  remarked  of  her 
recently:  "When  she  is  not  teaching,  she  is  studying  how 
to  teach,"  and  if  we  are  to  accept  Webster's  definition  that 
geography  is  a  science  which  treats  of  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants,  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  geographer  has  a 
boundless  field  of  research.  Miss  Baber,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Colonel  Parker,  has  endeavored  to  lift  this  science 
out  of  the  bugbeardom  in  which  it  has  so  long  languished 
through  the  inefficiency  of    elementary  teachers.     In   fact 
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the    purpose   of   this  study  in    the    Cook    County    Normal 
School  has  been  that  of  building  a  geographical  basis  for- 
history  and  literature.     Sand  modeling,  illustrative  drawing, 
chalk  modeling   have  been  methods  and  means  of  expres- 
sion to  substantiate  the  facts  of  geography. 

Miss  Baber  is  a  sub- 
stantial, earnest  woman, 
and  not  easily  moved 
by  the  fad  element  in 
any  department,  having 
sent  her  roots  as  a  pro- 
fessional teacher  deeply 
into  the  soil  of  common 
sense  and  human  na- 
ture. Miss  Baber 
waived  the  position  of 
a  county  superintend- 
ency  in  Ohio  in  order 
to  come  to  Chicago  and 
push  into  original  lines 
of  study.  She  is  today 
a  recognized  peer  by 
such  specialists  as  Pro- 
fessor T.  C.  Chamber- 
lain, professor  of  geol- 
ogy of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Profes- 
sor R.  Saulsbury.  Miss 
Baber  has  published  a  detailed  course  of  study  in  geogra- 
phy for  primary  and  grammar  grades,  with  suggestions  and 
directions." 

A    FIRST    GRADE    SPECIALIST. 

Miss  Sarah  Griswold  who  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known 
primary  teacher  in  this  part  of  the  country,  was  a  member 
of  the  first  class  graduated  by  Colonel  Parker  from  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School.  At  that  time  there  was  a  rule 
in  the  school  which  permitted  of  the  selection  of  two  mem- 
bers from  the  graduating  class  to  positions  as  grade  teachers 
in  the  school,  and  Miss  Griswold  was  given  the  third  grade. 
A  few  years  later  an  earnest  call  for  help  came  from  the 
South,  and  Miss  Griswold  took  the  supervision  of  the  ele- 
mentary work  in  Miss  Clara  Conway's  private  school  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  It  was  her  privilege  to  organize  this  work 
after  the  Cook  County  Normal  methods,  and  she  succeeded; 
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so  well  that  this  much  to  be  desired  flavor  continued  to 
abide  in  that  conspicuous  southern  school.  Miss  Griswold 
has  served  for  eight  years  on  the  Cook  County  Normal 
faculty,  in  which  time  she  has  certainly  realized  her  con- 
fessed ambition  to  become  a  normal  teacher.  She  has  al- 
ways been  a  champion  of  the  kindergarten,  and  shows 
throughout  her  work  that  same  energy  which  is  born  of  a 
radical  confidence  in  the  right  methods  and  happy  ways  of 
a  trained  kindergartner.  While  she  has  not  had  the  regular 
training,  she  knows  the  Froebel  principles  by  contact,  and 
through  the  little  children  who  have  come  from  the  kinder- 
garten directly  into  her  elementary  work.  Miss  Griswold 
is  unqualified  in  her  conviction  that  kindergarten  trained 
children  bring  a  free,  alert  and  spontaneous  temperament 
into  the  primary  school,  which  is  most  desirable.  She  ad- 
mits: "It  has  always  been  my  privilege  to  hear  such  men  as 
Superintendent  Bright,  H.  H.  Straight  and  Colonel  Parker 
express  the  warmest  interest  in  everything  that  concerns  the 
kindergarten,  which  naturally  influenced  me  greatly." 

Miss  Griswold  is  an  all-round  experienced  teacher,  hav- 
ing conducted  all  grades  of  children,  as  well  as  different  de- 
partments of  the  normal  work.  It  is  surely  a  test  when  the 
teacher  is  called  from  the  work  with  the  children  in  the 
morning  to  the  duty  of  justifying  that  work  to  pupil  teachers 
in  the  afternoon.  That  Miss  Griswold's  practice  has  been 
as  good  as  her  preaching,  is  proven  in  the  confidence  which 
hundreds  of  primary  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
place  in  her  work. 

Miss  Griswold  is  a  rapid  speaker,  highly  tensioned,  and 
full  of  nerve  power,  and  when  presenting  work  to  a  normal 
class  gives  good  measure,  well  pressed  down  and  running 
over,  whatever  the  subject  under  consideration  may  be.  She 
is  a  great  favorite  at  summer  institutes,  and  has  conducted 
work  in  some  twelve  different  states,  including  Dakota,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  In  speaking  of  summer  institutes, 
Miss  Griswold  said  earnestly:  "The  undisguised  hunger  of 
teachers  is  a  constant  inspiration.  Especially  are  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  easily  aroused  to  see  the  need  of  better 
methods,  and  are  grateful  for  ready  means  and  simple  ap- 
plications, such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  make  at  the  Cook 
County  Normal.  They  reach  out  eagerly  and  work  faith- 
fully in  order  to  equip  themselves  as  well  as  possible.  The 
fact  that  our  line  of  work  is  well  received  by  all  sorts  of 
teachers,  proved  to  me  that  they  are  hungry  for  the  philoso- 
phy back  of  the  work.     Let  me  say  for  teachers  as  a  whole, 
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as  I  know  and  find  them,  they  can  and  do  appreciate  the 
idealism  in  their  work."  As  is  true  of  other  members  of 
this  famous  faculty,  Miss  Griswold  presents  her  subject  as  if 
it  were  real,  as  if  life  were  real,  and  history,  geography  and 
reading  all  real  things.  Is  this  then  an  unusual  quality  that 
we  notice  it  as  a  characteristic  of  their  work? 

Miss  Griswold  was  reared  in  the  Adirondack  mountains, 
teaching  in  a  country  school  before  coming  west,  her  family 
being  among  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago.  Accustomed  to 
the  mountain  scenery,  they  selected  the  highest  point  near 
the  city,  the  ridge  just  south  of  Chicago,  where  they  still 
live.  Since  their  coming  this  ridge  has  blossomed  into  a 
score  of  suburban  villages. 

"What  about  Colonel  Parker?  What  does  he  do  for  his 
teachers?" 

Miss  Griswold  answered:  "  He  feeds  them  well,  giving 
them  abundantly  of  the  manna  of  philosophy,  and  suggests 
and  inspires  at  every  step.  He  honors  in  his  teachers  what 
he  expects  them  to  honor  in  the  child,  viz.:  all  noble  im- 
pulses and  aspirations.  We  are  expected  to  speak  in  public 
if  the  work  calls  for  it.  The  civic  ideal  in  the  school  itself 
demands  that  we  take  part  in  all  general  programs,  and  in 
the  club  and  community  life  of  Englewood  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. We  have  been  permitted  to  share  in  the  glory,  as  well 
as  the  hardships  contingent  upon  the  development  of  Colo- 
nel Parker's  ideal  school." 

STORY    READING    AND    WRITING. 

Flora  J.  Cooke,  who  is  known  for  her  little  volume  of 
"  Nature  Myths  and  Stories  for  Little  Children,"  is  one  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  faculty,  having  served  five 
years,  working  her  way  up  from  the  fourth  grade  to  the  first, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  one  of  the  critic  teachers.  Miss 
Cooke's  work  has  specialized  itself  along  the  lines  of  read- 
ing and  elementary  nature  work,  and  feeling  the  great  need 
of  stories  founded  upon  good  literature,  within  the  compre- 
hension of  little  children,  she  has  prepared  a  volume  con- 
taining stories  about  animals,  birds,  clouds,  flowers,  trees 
and  insects,  numbering  thirty  in  all. 

In  the  preface  to  this  little  volume  she  writes:  "Many 
teachers  who  firmly  believe  that  reading  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  zvord-gctting  while  the  child's  reading 
habit  is  forming,  are  practically  helpless  without  the  use  of 
the  printing  press.  We  will  all  agree  that  myths  and  fables 
are  usually  beautiful  truths  clothed  in  fancy,  and  the  dress 
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is  almost  always  simple  and  transparent.  Who  can  study 
these  myths  and  not  feel  that  nature  has  a  new  language  for 
him,  and  that,  though  the  tales  may  be  a  thousand  years 
old,  they  are  quite  as  true  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Homer?  If  the  trees  and  flowers,  the  clouds  and  the  wind, 
all  tell  wonderful  stories  to  the  child,  he  has  a  source  of 
happiness  of  which  no  power  can  deprive  him." 

Miss  Cooke  presents  a  practical  reading  lesson  to  little 
children  in  a  manner  that  would  delight  the  departed  Pesta- 
lozzi,  who  has  been  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal.  The  sacred  bust  of  the  furrowed  old  father 
has  for  many  years  had  its  place  in  the  science  hall  of  the 
school,  and  has,  no  doubt,  had  a  benign  influence  on  the 
entire  institution.  Re- 
cently, when  addressing 
the  summer  .  institute  of 
teachers,  Miss  Cooke 
asked  the  teachers  the  fol- 
lowing question  in  ethics: 
"What  do  you  expect  a 
child  to. think  of  himself 
when  you  ask  him  to  go 
to  the  blackboard  and 
write,  '  I  see  an  apple,' 
when  the  object  of  his  in- 
spiration is  no  nearer  than 
the  corner  grocery?" 
Throughout  her  institute 
work  it  was  evidenced  that 
she  considered  the  follow- 
ing canon  essential  to  all 
devotional  exercises  in 
the  school  room,  viz.:  "Encourage  every  effort  toward  gen- 
uine expression  on  the  part  of  the  child."  This  is  one  of 
the  ruling  motifs  in  all  the  reading,  writing  and  drawing, 
making,  learning  and  doing,  which  goes  on  in  the  entire 
institution.  Miss  Cooke  is  a  warm-hearted  Buckeye,  full  of 
freedom  and  spontaneity  in  her  work.  This  naturalness  of 
her  disposition  was  recently  accounted  for  by  a  friend,  who 
made  the  statement  that  "  she  just  grew." 

Closely  associated  with  Miss  Cooke  and  her  work  in  the 
direction  of  reading  and  understanding  literature,  is  Mrs. 
Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  high 
school  of  her  native  city,  Christiania,  Norway,  having  come 
to  this  city  as  a  young   girl,   and   being   a   graduate   of  the 
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Cook  County  Normal  School  previous  to  taking  a  place  as 
first  grade  teacher,  which  she  has  filled  for  three  years. 
Mrs.  Thomsen  is  the  story  teller  of  the  Normal,  having  the 
natural  gift  for  picturing  all  sorts  of  interesting  things  in 
words.  She  learned  the  English  language  in  the  public 
schools  of  Norway,  and  still  retains  the  Norse  accent,  which 
adds  irresistible  charm  to  her  story  telling.  In  illustrating 
some  institute  work  during  the  past  summer,  she  told  nu- 
merous acceptable  stories,  which  had  the  same  effect  upon 
her  audience  as  they  may  well  have  upon  little  children. 
We  listened  for  every  added  sentence,  which  was  an  added 
picture  to  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  when  she  finished 
and  resumed  her  character  as  pedagogue,  we  felt  that  she 
was  quite  justified  in  saying,  "The  story  should  be  told  to 
give  pleasure,  to  bring  joy  and  delight,  and  the  story  teller, 
like  the  artist,  should  be  sincerely  in  it  all.  He  should  leave 
a  feeling  of  freedom  and  sunniness  for  those  who  have 
listened  to  him.  We  must  all  get  over  the  notion  that  the 
story  should  teach  a  lesson.  No  story  should  ever  be  told 
for  the  sake  of  teaching  a  moral  or  teaching  facts  of  nature. 
It  should  be  told  because  it  is  an  artistic  production."  Mrs. 
Thomsen,  like  the  majority  of  the  women  of  the  Cook 
County  faculty,  wears  the  interesting  reform  dress,  is  dra- 
matic and  spontaneous  in  her  manner.  She  comes  of  a 
cultured,  literary  family,  and  one  feels  that  she  has  a  gen- 
erous background  of  that  same  national  spirit  which  is 
characteristic  of  Hans  Andersen  and  his  stories. 

MOUNTAIN    AND    VALLEY    MAKING. 

Miss  Ida  C.  Heffron  was  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  and  although  she  is  not 
at  present  a  member  of  the  faculty,  the  original  work  de- 
veloped by  her  deserves  mention  in  this  connection,  although 
we  hope  to  present  to  our  readers  in  a  future  number  a  more 
extensive  and  illustrated  article  concerning  the  chalk  mod- 
eling, which  she  has  developed  so  artistically.  Miss  Heffron 
began  her  career  as  an  art  student  and  teacher,  and  only 
after  a  long  experience  in  these  lines,  turned  her  attention 
to  teaching.  Being  largely  a  self-made  woman,  she  had  no 
fear  of  new  methods,  and  when  given  the  scope  of  freedom 
as  accorded  to  the  teachers  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  she  soon  discovered  new  and  better  ways,  and  sub- 
stituted the  long,  gray,  soft  line  and  free  hand  drawing,  for 
the  former  painstaking  work.  Finding  that  it  was  essential 
for  the  grade  teacher  of  the  new  order  to  sketch  in  connec- 
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tion  with  her  work,  she  made  a  study  of  blackboard  meth- 
ods in  connection  with  geography  and  history  lessons.  Out 
of  this  grew  what  Colonel  Parker  has  been  pleased  to  call 
"chalk  modeling,"  a  very  valuable  description  of  which 
Miss  Heffron  has  given  in  his  book,  "How  to  Study  Geog- 
raphy." Miss  Heffron  is 
a  dignified,  earnest  wo- 
man, who  shows  her  real 
warmth  and  fire  whenever 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
ethical  purpose  of  her 
work.  She  makes  fre- 
quent use  of  that  small 
word  "truth,"  giving  it  a 
large  meaning,  when  she 
says  to  her  geographer  il- 
lustrators: "You  model1 
maps  in  order  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  the  child  can- 
not even  copy  your  maps 
unless  you  present  the 
truth  to  him  in  such  a  way 
that  it  appeals  to  his  inner 
sense." 

The  landscape  effects 
of  Miss  Heffron's  work 
are  most  attractive.  Qui- 
etly moving  the  lifeless 
chalk  here  and  there  on 
carl  j.  Kroh.  the  dead  blackboard,    we 

see  as  we  watch,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  ridges  and  waterways  gradually  appear.  The 
blackboard  serves  as  the  preexisting,  unbroken  sea,  from 
which  arise  the  peaks  and  land  levels  of  continents.  The 
method  of  creation  as  described  in  Genesis,  is  well  illus- 
trated here,  "and  there  was  a  movement  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters."  "  Right  thinking  about  mountains,  is  neces- 
sary to  good  picturing  of  mountains,"  says  Miss  Heffron, 
as  she  proceeds  with  broad,  dramatic  gesture  to  sketch  this 
realistic  thinking  into  realistic  mountains.  Miss  Heffron  is 
not  at  present  in  the  Normal  work,  but  can  be  corresponded 
with  by  any  teacher  interested  in  her  specialty. 

Miss  W.  Bertha  Hintz  succeeds  Miss  Heffron  in  charge 
of  the  art  department,  and  will  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  "Blackboard  Illustrative  Drawing."    Miss  Hintz  is  a  grad- 
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uate  of  the  Boston  High  and  Normal  School,  where  she  was 
afterward  a  teacher.  She  has  developed  the  art  department 
of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  parallel  to  the  special 
methods   in   history  and   nature  work  as   presented    in  the 

OTHER    DEPARTMENTS. 

The  sloyd  department  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  I.  M.  Carley,  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Sloyd  School  as  directed  by  Gustaf 
Larson.     So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  this  was 

the  first  sloyd  room  in 
the  United  States,  and 
has  been  conducted  for 
thirteen  years.  At  the 
instigation  of  Colonel 
Parker,  Professor  H.  H. 
Straight,  who  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Agassiz,  under- 
took to-  organize  this 
little  department,  and 
the  benefits  have  more 
than  justified  its  con- 
tinuance. Geo.  F.  Fitts, 
formerly  professor  of 
hygiene  of  Harvard, 
was  in  charge  of  this 
department  for  several 
years.  Professor  Car- 
ley,  the  present  director 
of  the  department  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale. 

Mr.  Karl    Kroh  has 
been   in    charge  of  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Cook 
albert  g.  Lane.  County  Normal  School 

for  six  years,  having  been  at  the  head  of  several  Turn- 
Gemeinde  in  the  larger  cities  of  this  country.  Mr.  Kroh 
was  professor  of  gymnastics  in  the  Milwaukee  schools  pre- 
vious to  his  taking  that  department  in  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School. 

Among  the  other  critic  teachers  are  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Intyre,  Catherine  M.  Stillwell  and  Florence  M.  Mills. 

There  are  thirty  teachers  on  the  staff  of  the  Normal 
School  as  now  organized  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Chicago,   and  directly  in    charge    of  City 
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Superintendent  Lane.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  entire 
faculty  in  the  service  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  have  been  retained. 

Conspicuous  among  the  new  teachers  called  to  the 
school,  is  Professor  Collin  E.  Scott,  a  graduate  of  Clark 
University,  and  for  several  years  a  special  student  under 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  He  offers  a  remarkable  combination 
of  artist  and  scientist  in  one,  having  made  child-study  and 
pedagogy  a  post  graduate  course  to  his  experience  as  an 
artist.  He  is  thorough- 
ly at  home  in  the  class- 
ics, and  has  had  a  var- 
ied experience  in  all 
school  lines.  He  may 
well  be  called  a  type  of 
the  new  pedagogue, 
and  as  assistant  to  Col- 
onel Parker  in  the  de- 
partment of  psychology 
and  pedagogy,  will 
have  an  unprecedented 
opportunity. 

Miss  Martha   Flem-       w 
ing,  formerly  of  Peoria,        j, 
is  given   charge  of  the 
department  of  phonics, 
speech    and    oral   read- 
ing.    Her   varied    ex- 
perience and  success  as  Martha  Fleming' 
a  teacher  in  these  lines  will  develop  this  into  a  strong  de- 
partment. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  valuable  and  inspirational 
assistants  granted  to  Colonel  Parker,  in  addition  to  this 
strong  faculty  of  women,  he  has  what  can  be  said  of  few 
normal  school  principals,  two  right  hand  men,  Professor  W. 
M.  Giffin,  Vice-President  of  the  Normal  School  and  head 
of  the  practice  department,  and  Wilbur  S  Jackman,  head 
of  the  department  of  science  and  nature  work. 

A    SCHOOLMASTER    INDEED. 

Professor  Giffin  is  a  New  York  man,  holding  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy  from  the  Albany  State  Normal  College. 
Dr.  Giffin  was  principal  of  the  City  Normal  School  of 
Newark  previous  to  coming  to  assist  in  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  where  he  has  served  eight  vears.     It  is  in- 
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teresting  to  know  that  the  Albany  Normal  College  did  not 
confer  the  Doctor's  degree  until  fifty  years  after  it  began  to 
graduate  students,  and  out  from  among  the  graduates  of 
these  fifty  years,  five  were  selected  and  honored  with  de- 
grees, three  years  of  actual  school  experience  being  neces- 
sary before  a  student  is  considered  worthy  of  this  honor. 
Dr.  Giffin  was  one  of  the  first  five  to  receive  the  degree. 
The  Cook  County  Normal  School  was  the  only  other  pro- 
fessional normal  in  the  country,  and  it  was  fitting  in  every 
respect  that  the  product  of  one  professional  school  should 
in  time  become  master  in  the  other.  Dr.  Giffin  has  charge 
of  mathematics  and  political  economy  in  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  and  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  "Civics 
for  Young  Americans."  Mr.  Giffin  was  led  to  prepare 
this  book  for  young  people  because  of  his  own  great 
interest  in  the  subject  of  civics  as  a  boy,  and  his  desire  to 
help  inculcate  a  love  of  country  and  its  laws  in  the  hearts 
of  American  school  children.  Those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Giffin  can  appreciate  the  characteristic 
humor  with  which  he  dedicates  this  book — "To  Uncle  Sam 
and  His  Nephews  and  Nieces  Throughout  the  Union." 
"Civics  for  Young  Americans"  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  the 
public  schools  of  several  of  our  largest  cities.  Dr.  Giffin 
deserves  especial  credit  for  putting  in  place  that  unique 
exhibit  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  which  attracted 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Children's  Building  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  which  brought  the  Exposition  medal  and 
two  diplomas  as  awards  of  recognition.  The  peculiar  value 
of  this  exhibit  at  the  Fair  was  that  it  gave  a  complete  view 
of  children's  work,  from  the  first  efforts  in  the  kindergarten 
up  through  the  grades,  and  also  through  the  normal  teach- 
er's department.  A  prominent  naturalist,  wandering  through 
the  Children's  Building,  ventured  the  remark  that  he  did 
not  see  so  very  much  in  this  exhibit  after-  all.  But  when 
told  that  every  study  in  water  color,  pencil  or  charcoal  had 
been  made  from  the  original  object,  he  stood  still  and  ad- 
mired with  genuine  interest.  One  hundred  and  fifty  large 
volumes,  bound  in  half  morocco,  containing  the  written  and 
illustrated  work  of  the  children,  formed  part  of  the  wonder- 
ful library  of  this  exhibit.  These  volumes  can  be  found  by 
visitors  in  Colonel  Parker's  office  of  the  City  Normal  School. 
Professor  Giffin  is  a  man  of  family,  owning  his  own  little 
home  in  Auburn  Park,  with  two  children,  both  of  whom 
have  been  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  This  fact 
shows   that   Dr.   Giffin  believes  in  his   own  medicine,    and 
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only  asks  of  other  people  to  do  for  their  children  what  he 
is  willing  to  do  himself,  when  he  urges  the  benefits  of  the 
methods  illustrated  in  the  Cook  County  Normal. 

"In  what  way  does  your  teaching  of  mathematics  differ 
from  that  of  other  schools?" 

"To  begin  with,  our  plan  throws  out  about  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  work  usually  taught  as  mathematics.  One 
article  of  our  arithmetic  creed  is  as  follows:  In  determin- 
ing what  shall  be  taught  in  arithmetic  we  should  be  able  to 
show  that  any  topic  is — (a)  Practical;  that  is,  that  it  has  to 
do  with  the  affairs  of  life,  or  that  it  is — (b)  Disciplinary; 
that  is,  that  it  insures  mental  growth  and  mental  strength. 

"How  did  you  come 
to  be  interested  in  Colonel 
Parker's  work?  " 

"  I  had  been  reading 
law  for  some  time,  expect- 
ing to  make  it  my  profes- 
sion. One  day  two  class- 
mates urged  me  to  go  with 
them  over  to  Orange,  N. 
J.,  to  hear  a  man  talk  who 
believed,  as  they  put  it,  'in 
teaching  geography  by 
making  mud  pies.'  This 
sounded  novel  enough, 
and  I  went  with  them. 
We  heard  a  magnificent 
appeal  to  young  men  and 
women  to  look  upon 
teaching  as  a  profession 
and  a  science  rather  than 
a  stepping  stone  to  some 
other  profession.  This 
address  made  so  great  an 
impression  on  me  that  I 
began  to  buy  books  of 
pedagogy  at  once,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  profession  of  teaching  came  to  be  my  life 
work.  The  man  who  believed  in  teaching  geography  by 
making  mud  pies  was  Colonel  Parker,  and  I  consider  it  a 
great  privilege  to  be  associated  with  him  in  this  work." 

"  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  urge  more  men  into  the 
teaching  profession?  " 

"  Yes,  very  desirable.  I  would  like  to  see  at  least  one-third 
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of  this  Normal  School  of  six  hundred  pupils  teachers  men, 
and  sincerely  believe  that  when  a  boy  goes  into  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  it  is  better  to  have  men  teachers,  for  a 
part  of  the  time  at  least.  There  are  seven  men  in  the  pro- 
fessional departments  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School  at 
present,  but  if  we  can  prove  that  teaching  is  as  honorable 
a  profession  as  the  law  or  the  ministry,  there  will  be  plenty 
more  in  a  few  years." 

Dr.  Giffin  has  a  valuable  library  of  a  thousand  or  more 
books,  and  is  a  constant  student  of  everything  that  pertains 
to  the  science  and  art  of  pedagogy.  His  manner  of  con- 
ducting classes  is  interesting,  otten  humorous,  and  always 
thought-propelling.  He  believes  in  teachers  because  he  has 
known  many  of  them  to  resign  tempting  positions  and  sal- 
aries in  order  to  go  on  in  the  study  of  their  favorite  profes- 
sion. With  great  emphasis,  and  as  often  as  the  opportunity 
presents  itself,  Dr.  Giffin  says:  "  I  believe  in  a  high  stand- 
ard in  the  profession.  Examinations  for  teachers  should 
deal  less  with  class-room  subject  matter,  and  more  with 
questions  of  pedagogy  and  the  teaching  science." 

NATURALIST    AND    PEDAGOGUE. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  head  of  the  department  of  nature 
study,  is  an  inveterate  worker,  with  a  physique  thoroughly 
adequate  to  his  many  undertakings  at  organizing  this  de- 
partment of  the  Normal,  and  making  it  second  to  none  in 
the  country.  Professor  Jackman  came  to  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School  in  1889,  from  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
in  practical  work,  holding  the  degree  B.  A.  from  the 
Natural  Science  Department  of  Harvard.  The  special  fea- 
ture of  the  work,  as  it  is  being  developed  under  his  direction 
at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  is  the  field  work,  which 
is  made  the  basis  of  all  science  work  in  the  school.  The 
entire  Normal  School  of  six  hundred  members  are  taken 
from  time  to  time  on  country  excursions.  The  latest  of 
these  took  place  at  Dune  Park,  about  twenty-five  miles  out 
of  Chicago,  each  member  of  the  class  having  been  given  an 
outline  of  study  previous  to  the  excursion.  No  effort  is 
made  to  teach  science  while  on  the  field,  but  every  detail  of 
the  excursion  is  thoroughly  discussed  after  the  return.  When 
we  realize  that  six  hundred  city  teachers  are  being  given 
experiences  out  under  the  open  sky  and  brought  in  contact 
with  nature  at  the  expense  of  the  City  Board  of  Education, 
we  may  all  congratulate  the  future  generations.  Very  little 
apparatus  has  been  used  in  the  nature   department  of  the 
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Cook  County  Normal  School,  the  children  rather  being  put 
into  touch  with  natural  objects  themselves. 

Professor  Jackman  says:  "The  first  purpose  of  nature 
study  is  to  give  the  child  great  pictures  of  nature,  not  the 
knowledge  of  detailed  facts.  Just  as  it  is  the  business  of 
history  to  explain  the  present  life  and  times,  so  it  is  the 


Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 

business  of  nature  study  to  help  us  understand  our  environ- 
ment. The  greatest  contribution  to  scientific  literature  that 
we  have  ever  had  is  Andrew  D.  White's  'History  of  the 
Warfare  Between  Science  and  Religion.'" 

Professor  Jackman  has  been  a  grade  teacher,  and  has  had 
all  kinds  of  schoolroom  experience,  and  as  head  of  this  de- 
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partment  aims  to  set  the  teachers  to  working  out  his  the- 
ories rather  than  conducting  the  practical  work  himself.  As 
the  Normal  School  has  no  place  for  academic  work,  his  de- 
partment confines  itself  strictly  to  the  method  of  teaching 
and  handling  the  subject  from  the  pedagogical  standpoint. 
Mrs.  Jackman  is  a  woman  of  broad  culture,  active  in  all 
lines  of  work  connected  with  the  Professor's  department. 
She  is  about  to  have  published  an  "Outline  of  how  Mothers' ' 
Associations  can  be  Organized  for  Child  Study."  Professor 
Jackman's  book  "  Nature  Studies,"  was  the  first  book  of  this 
kind  to  be  published  and  used  in  a  normal  school,  and  those 
which  have  followed  it,  and  are  still  to  come,  fill  a  distinct 
place  in  educational  work.  Among  others,  are  the  follow- 
ing: "Nature  Studies  and  Related  Subjects,"  in  two  parts; 
"Nature  Study  for  the  Common  Schools;"  "Nature  Study 
Record;"  "  Field  Work  in  Nature  Study;"  "  Nature  Study  for 
the  Grammar  Grades;"  Number  Work  and  Nature  Study" 
{now  exhausted  —  to  be  revised). 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  of  students  entering  the 
Chicago  Normal  School  for  professional  training,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "  How  much  of  your  life,  and  what  part  of  it,  if  any, 
has  been  passed  in  the  country?"  Would  it  not  be  interest- 
ing to  see  a  book  made  up  of  the  answers  to  this  question, 
signed  by  the  teachers  in  the  Chicago  public  schools? 

COMMITTEE    OF>  SIXTY. 

Mr.  Jackman  is  president  of  one  of  the  most  unique  or- 
ganizations known  to  educational  circles,  viz.,  the  Committee 
of  Sixty.  This  committee  was  organized  early  in  1896  by 
Chicago  teachers  for  the  promotion  of  field  work  in  nature 
study  in  the  city  schools,  and  represents  one  branch  of  the 
practical  work  conducted  by  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. The  duty  of  this  committee  is  to  develop  feasible 
plans  for  carrying  on  systematic  outdoor  or  field  work  in 
connection  with  nature  study.  It  is  thoroughly  organized 
into  nine  special  committees,  with  a  strong  working  corps  of 
officers.  Many  of  the  strongest  teachers  in  the  city  are 
members  of  this  committee,  and  its  intention  is  to  utilize 
every  resource  offered  by  the  city  and  its  immediate  envi- 
ronment in  the  name  of  the  little  children  imprisoned  in 
our  great  city.  Associated  members  of  distinguished  and 
practical  citizens  have  been  added  to  the  committee,  who 
-will  support  its  work  cordially  and  heartily.  The  circular 
•sent  out  by  this  committee,  announces  that,  "A  little  later 
an  additional  sub-committee  will  be  appointed  to  prepare 
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syllabi  and  other  aids  to  be  used  by  teachers  and  pupils  in 
a  systematic  study  of  the  great  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile interests  of  the  city  itself.  To-day,  Chicago  lays  the 
whole  earth  under  tribute;  her  stores  of  educational  ma- 
terial are  as  limitless  as  her  resources  are  boundless;  her  nat- 
ural environs  abound  in  features  of  great  scientific  interest; 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  of  Sixty  to  bring  these 
treasures,  by  organized  effort,  within  easy  reach  of  all  the 
city  teachers  and  pupils." 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  teachers  of  this  vital  cen- 
ter is,  that  each  is  a  stu- 
dent of  the  science  of  edu- 
cation over  and  above  his 
or  her  special  branch  of 
teaching.  These  teachers 
command  social  and  civic 
respect  because  their 
ideals  demand  it.  The 
faculty  meetings  conduct- 
ed by  Colonel  Parker  have 
been  like  family  gather- 
ings, to  which  each  mem- 
ber bri'ngs  his  best  and 
deepest  experiences.  The 
theory  of  concentration 
presupposes  a  unified  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the 
entire  faculty  in  charge. 
How  many  institutions 
ot  learning  gather  their 
faculty  together  like  an 
enterprising  family,  in  the 
home  of  the  principal,  for 
informal  conference?  The 
members  of  the  family 
here  under  discussion 
agree  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker's  work  sympa- 
thetically together  has  added  a  social  and  culture  element 
to  teachers'  meetings,  which  lifts  them  far  above  the  dead 
level  of  compulsory  attendance.  These  have  been  held  reg- 
ularly in  the  evening,  and  when  asked  whether  it  was  not  an 
undue  demand  upon  the  time  of  the  teachers,  one  of  them 
replied:  "What  some  people  call  overwork,  we  call  conse- 
cration.    Concentration  and  consecration  go  together." 

Colonel   Parker's    searching,   ever-pushing  and  probing 
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method  of  presenting  psychology  to  the  members  of  his 
faculty,  coupled  with  his  supreme  faith  in  their  individual 
aspirations,  is  the  masonry  on  which  their  professional  zeal 
stands.  He  does  not  use  his  teachers  merely  as  experi- 
mental channels,  gathering  up  the  product  of  their  earnest 
endeavor  to  his  own  glory,  but  he  gives  to  each  a  field  or 
department  of  work,  and  tells  him  to  till  it  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  The  crying  needs  and  sufferings  of  a  hard  pressed 
world  are  his  own  incentives  to  concentration.  As  a  result, 
the  work  of  the  entire  school  is  a  real  living  thing,  and 
every  teacher  connected  with  it,  teaches  as  if  teaching  were 
a  vital  part  of  her  being.    Colonel  Parker  believes  that  free- 
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dom  is  essential  to  all  internal  structure,  and  he  applies  this- 
theory  in  stimulating  his  teachers  to  fresh  thinking,  grow- 
ing and  independent  research.  His  great  humility  is  not 
the  least  element  of  his  success.  After  an  inspiring,  zealous 
appeal  to  the  students  at  the  Chautauqua  Teachers'  Retreat, 
Colonel  Parker  was  seen  slowly  walking  back  to  Kellogg 
Hall.  As  he  climbed  the  steps,  he  was  heard  to  say  in 
deepest  humility:     "Will  I  ever  be  a  teacher?"  .^J 

Those  who  attended  the  Child  Study  Congress,  held  in 
Chicago  in  the  spring  of  '96,  will  not  soon  forget  the  impres- 
sive moment  when  Colonel  Parker  arose — stirred  to  the  depths 
as  was  every  one  present  by  the  eloquent  plea  for  nature 
study  presented  by  Dr.  Hall — that  moment  of  profound  and 
prophetic  feeling  preceding  the  searching  question:  "How 
much  of  the  glow  and  power  and  benefit  of  these  glorious 
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meetings  will  sift  down  through  us  and  eventually  reach  the 
children?  I  say,  how  much?"  What  greater  proof  that  Col- 
onel Parker  is  not  the  universally  unpopular  man  he  some- 
times thinks  himself  to  be,  than  the  success  of  the  great  sum- 
mer school  conducted  at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School 
simultaneously  with  the  World's  Fair  Congresses  and  Inter- 
national Educational  Association,  five  miles  across  the  city? 
Over  six  hundred  educators,  teachers  and  professional 
workers  attended  this  first  session  of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  which  has  become  an  annual  and  well  at- 
tended summer  school  of  pedagogy. 

While  the  old  name  made  of  the  old  institute  a  county 
normal,  it  has  always  attracted  a  large  attendance  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Now  that  it  is  become  the  Chicago 
Normal  School,  it  is  for  the  first  time  strictly  a  Cook  county 
affair.  No  outside  teachers  have  admission  to  the  regular 
work,  although  there  is  no  doubt  the  visitors  attracted  to 
the  school  will  be  as  plentiful  as  heretofore.  The  kinder- 
garten department  has  not  yet  been  provided,  although  the 
kindergarten  practice  school  has  been  received  by  the  city, 
and  continues  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Annie  Allen,  with 
over  eighty  children  in  daily  attendance.  Miss  Allen  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association  of  Louis- 
ville, and  has  been  with  the  Cook  County  Normal  School 
for  six  years,  giving  freely  of  her  kindergarten  spirit  and 
method  to  the  teachers  of  the  institution. 

THE    NEW    NORMAL. 

The  plans  for  a  new  building  for  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  have  already  been  made,  and  show  a  most  interest- 
ing and  commodious  home  for  this  educational  center, 
which  promises  to  be  the  greatest  normal  school  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  four-story,  pressed  brick  building,  with  a  271 
foot  east  front,  by  78  feet  deep.  The  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing will  front  Stewart  Avenue,  which  ends  where  the  old 
Cook  County  Normal  grounds  begin.  The  plans  have  been 
made  by  August  Fiedler,  who  has  for  four  years  been  the 
architect  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  and  who  has 
designed  some  eighty  of  the  public  schools  in  our  city.  The 
basement  of  the  new  building,  as  laid  out  on  paper,  devotes 
the  north  half  to  the  kindergarten,  divided  into  two  rooms, 
71x40  and  38x40.  The  south  half  of  the  basement  is 
planned  for  the  manual  training  department,  the  kitchen 
and  art  departments,  with  a  boys'  and  girls'  playroom  in 
the  rear.     The  second  floor  is  largely  given  up  to  a  mag- 
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nificent  assembly  hall,  78x73  feet,  which  will  be  none  too 
large  if  the  present  attendance  of  the  school  is  maintained. 
This  floor  also  provides  an  office  and  a  number  of  practice 
rooms.  There  are  three  great  stairways  and  entrances  to 
the  building,  with  a  corridor  which  runs  the  entire  length 
from  north  to  south  of  each  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
second,  which  accommodates  the  assembly  hall.  The  gen- 
eral style  of  the  entrance  is   Romanesque,  and  will  be  fin- 
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ished  with  carved  Bedford  stone.  The  assembly  hall  is  cut 
by  six  two-story  arched  windows  on  the  east  side,  giving  a 
most  effective  front  to  the  building.  The  expense  of  the 
entire  building  is  placed  at  $140,000,  and  will  accommo- 
date 900  children,  and  while  there  is  no  immediate  promise 
that  these  plans  will  be  materialized  in  stone  and  brick,  the 
idea  of  this  great  normal  school  will  probably  not  be  left  to> 
wait  long  for  an  appropriate  roof. 

For  the  present,  the  old  building  has  been  freshly  paint- 
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ed,  and  decorated  with  light  curtains  and  effective  pictures, 
for  the  use  of  the  student  teacher,  while  the  grades  are  ac- 
commodated in  the  apartment  buildings  and  stores  near  by. 
The  annual  tree  plantings,  which  have  been  a  regular 
feature  on  the  spring  program  of  the  Normal  School,  have 
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left  the  grounds  furnished  with  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  in  the  due  course  of  time  when  the  model  buildings  are 
erected, the  playgrounds  and  gardens  arranged,  the  Normal 
School  block  will,  without  question,  be  one  of  the  most 
fittingly  attractive  for  what  may  well  become  one  of  the 
most  democratic  and  glorious  institutions  possible  under 
the  American  republic. 


WHAT  THE  MAPLE  WINGS  MADE. 

HELEN  KEELING  MILLS. 

ONCE,  far  away  in  a  forest  there  stood  a  maple  tree; 
and  dancing  all  day  long,  on  its  topmost  branch, 
there  grew  two  twin  fairy  maple  wings.  These 
two  maple  wings  were  joined  together  by  two  lit- 
tle hearts,  and  in  each  heart  was  something,  oh! 
so  dear.  Something  that  is  in  the  heart  of  every  child  I 
know.  It  was  love.  For  just  as  the  children  say,  "I  love 
my  mamma  with  all  my  heart,"  so  each  fairy  maple  wing 
loved  the  mother  maple  tree  with  all  its  heart.  And  they 
were  very  happy,  for  they  loved  other  things  besides; — the 
sunshine,  for  it  made  them  warm;  and  the  rain  which  gave 
them  a  nice  cool  drink;  and  the  wind,  for  he  taught  them 
how  to  dance,  and  told  them  stories  about  far  away  trees, 
and  flowers,  and  boys,  and  girls. 

Now  when  all  this  love  is  in  the  heart  of  a  maple  wing 
we  call  it  a  seed,  and  it  grows  greater  and  greater  all  summer 
long  and  the  greater  it  grows  the  more  things  it  loves;  so 
one  day  our  maple  wings  began  to  love  something  else  too, 
and  what  should  it  be  but  the  big  earth!  As  they  hung  on 
the  branch  of  the  tree  and  looked  down  at  the  soft  brown 
earth  below  they  said,  "Ah!  dear  earth  we  love  you  and 
would  like  to  fly  down  and  give  you  a  kiss." 

The  wind  was  blowing  by  just  then  and  heard  what  they 
were  saying,  so  he  told  them  to  bid  good-bye  to  the  maple 
tree,  and  the  leaves,  and  their  friends,  the  other  maple  wings, 
and  to  give  their  stem  a  little  pull  and  he  would  help  them 
to  fly.  They  did  as  he  said,  he  blew  a  little  harder  and  the 
first  thing  they  knew  they  were  flying  through  the  air.  How 
fast  they  went!  First  high,  high  up,  and  then  almost  touch- 
ing the  ground.  They  were  so  frightened  that  they  begged 
the  wind  please  to  let  them  rest  a  moment.  But  he  only 
answered,  "No,  we  haven't  yet  reached  the  place  where  I 
want  to  leave  you,"  and  blew  harder  and  harder  until  they 
came  to  a  town.  Then  he  lifted  them  high  over  the  houses 
and  at  last  dropped  them  down  in  a  big  garden  which  was 
around  a  red  brick  house.  The  poor  little  maple  wings  were 
so  tired  from  their  long  journey  they  could  only  kiss  the 
sweet  earth  and  bid  it  good  night  before  they  fell  asleep. 
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After  they  had  gone  to  sleep  a  little  bird  came  hopping 
along,  trying  to  find  something  to  eat,  and  he  scattered  some 
earth  over  the  maple  wings  with  his  tiny  feet.  Then  a  rose 
bush  that  was  growing  close  by  said:  "Poor  little  wings,  I 
am  afraid  they  will  be  cold, for  I  think  Jack  Frost  is  coming 
by  tonight,  and  that  little  bit  of  earth  will  not  be  enough  to 
keep  them  warm."  Then  this  kind  rose  bush  shook  itself 
so  that  its  last  leaves  fell  right  on  the  maple  wings,  and  just 
a  few  minutes  later  Jack  Frost  did  come  by  with  a  whole  sky 
full  of  snow  which  fell  over  all  the  city  and  covered  every- 
thing in  the  garden  with  a  soft  white  blanket. 

All  winter  long  the  maple  wings  slept,  but  when  the  spring 
came  and  the  snow  melted,  and  the  sun  made  the  earth 
warm,  they  awoke  with  hearts  full  of  love  and  joy.  They 
were  very  happy  and  said  to  themselves:  "We  would  like 
to  tell  all  the  things  deep  down  in  the  earth  how  much  we 
love  them."  So  they  pushed  some  little  roots  down,  down,, 
down.  Then  they  thought,  "And  all  our  dear  friends  that  we 
left  long  ago!  We  must  tell  them  too."  And  they  sent  up 
a  tiny  stalk  with  a  wee  leaf  on  it  as  a  message  of  love.  When 
the  leaf  first  came  out  of  the  ground  it  was  all  rolled  up  very 
close  to  the  stalk.  The  sunbeams  touched  it  quite  gently 
and  told  it  to  open.  Slowly,  very  slowly  it  unfolded  itself 
and  looked  around. 

What  a  beautiful  world  it  saw!  The  sky  overhead  was 
such  a  bright  blue,  the  sunlight  was  everywhere,  and  the 
garden  was  full  of  grass,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers.  There, 
too,  was  the  kind  rose  bush  that  let  fall  its  leaves  over  the 
tired  maple  wings  when  they  fell  asleep,  and  now  the  little 
maple  leaf  whispered  a  sweet  "Thank  you."  But  the  best 
thing  in  that  whole  garden  was  a  little  boy  named  Willie. 
He  had  a  baby  rake  and  shovel  and  was  making  a  flower  bed 
right  near  our  maple  plant,  and  pretty  soon  he  saw  it.  He 
was  surprised  and  called  his  papa  to  come  and  look  too.  His 
papa  knew  what  kind  of  a  plant  it  was  and  told  Willie  all 
about  it,  and  how  if  they  took  very  good  care  of  it  perhaps 
it  might  some  day  grow  to  be  a  big  tree.  So  they  built  a 
fence  around  it  to  keep*  all  harm  away,  and  the  plant  was 
very  proud  and  happy  and  grew  straight  and  tall.  It  put 
out  many  new  leaves  all  that  summer,  and  when  the  autumn 
came  it  dropped  them  down  to  help  keep  its  roots  warm  and 
they  all  went  to  sleep  together.  In  the  spring  when  the 
maple  again  awoke,  there  was  Willie  waiting  to  see  its  leaves 
open  and  he  was  a  bigger  boy  than  when  the  plant  first  saw 
him. 

Vol.  9-13. 
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Year  after  year  the  same  things  happened  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  boy  and  the  maple  tree  grew  together  and 
each  loved  the  other,  until  by-and-by,  the  boy  used  a  man's 
rake  and  shovel,  and  the  tree  was  so  tall  that  he  could  not 
touch  even  its  lowest  branches.  Then  though  the  tree  could 
not  say  in  our  words,  "Thank  you,  Willie,  for  taking  such 
care  of  me  when  I  was  a  baby  plant,"  it  said  it  another  way, 
for  on  hot  summer  days  all  the  pretty  green  leaves  made 
a  cool  shadow  for  Willie  to  rest  under. 

So  you  see  the  love  seeds  in  the  hearts  of  the  maple 
wings  made  of  them  a  great  spreading  tree. 


T 


CHICKADEE. 

KATE  L.  BROWN. 

WAS  in  the  sad  November 

When  naked  stands  each  tree, 
O'er  field  and  meadow  floating 

Came  one  gay  song  to  me; 

A  tiny  chime  of  crystal  bells — 

"Chick-chick-a-dee-adee! " 

And  nearer  came  they  flying 

In  overcoats  of  gray, 
Black  caps  on  every  little  head 

Perked  in  a  knowing  way, 
I  heard  them  talking  loud  and  fast — 

What  could  they  find  to  say? 

'We  have  no  barn  nor  storehouse; 

God's  granaries  are  free, 
His  seed  we  find  in  every  bush, 

His  berries  on  the  tree; 
We  eat  and  give  to  Him  our  thanks- 

Chick-chick-a-dee-a*dee! " 

O,  dull  and  gray  November 

You  wear  a  smile  to  me, 
Y^our  leaden  skies  are  parted 

And  summer's  blue  I  see; 
Chime  on,  O  dainty  crystal  bells — 

Chick-chick-a-dee-adee ! 


P^^fr^rni         '^2, 


THE  ANNUAL   EXHIBITION   OF   CHILDREN'S 
DRAWINGS. 

THE   latter  part  of  September   the   second   annual 
exhibition   of    drawings    by  the    Chicago   public 
school  children  was  held  at  the  Chicago  Art  In- 
stitute.    Much    interest  was   manifest  and  many 
people   gathered  to  inspect,  to  criticise,  and  to 
learn.     These  exhibitions  and  the  work  they  represent  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  are  a  great  credit  to  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  instruction  found  there. 

The  organ  of  the  Central  Art  Association,  Arts  for  Amer- 
ica, says  with  reference  to  the  exhibit: 

"There  are  no  finished  pictures;  that  false  idea  of  ele- 
mentary art  instruction  has  been  entirely  overcome  by  purer 
methods,  that  develop  the  individual  instead  of  the  object. 
What  matters  it  if  some  of  the  drawings  done  in  the  thirty 
minutes — three  times  a  week,  which  is  all  the  time  allowed 
these  lessons — are  not  exactly  true  in  perspective?  The 
pupils  are  not  studying  to  become  artists  in  the  accepted 
term  of  that  much  abused  word;  they  are  using  art  as  a 
means  of  expressing  their  ideas.  They  are  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  form  through  nature  study  and  a  knowledge 
of  perspective  from  objects.  In  the  older  grades  they  pose 
for  each  other,  and  some  remarkable  results  are  obtained  in 
these  hasty  sketches.  The  exhibition  is  an  object  lesson  to 
many  who  are  not  particularly  interested  in  educational 
matters.  It  shows  the  sympathy  of  childhood  for  an  ex- 
pression of  the  miniature  life  about  them.     Drawing  taught 
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in  this  way  will  have  not  only  a  marked  influence  on  this 
generation  when  these  pupils  step  into  the  treadmill  of  busi- 
ness life,  but  it  will  have  a  marvelous  influence  on  the  occu- 
pations and  industries  of  the  future.  It  demonstrates  the 
theory  that  children   are  born  illustrators  or  caricaturists, 

and  teaches  us  that  draw- 
ing is  no  more  of  a  mys- 
tery than  writing.  It  de- 
velops the  character, 
strengthens  the  memory, 
quickens  the  powers  of 
observation,  and  pro- 
duces in  the  mind  the 
actual  idea  for  which  the 
work  stands,  leaving  a 
lasting  impression  that 
will  ever  remain  as  an 
instigator  to  deeper  re- 
search and  application 
when  the  storehouse  of 
knowledge  is  unfolded 
for  the  bettering  of  hu- 
manity." 

Miss  Lucy  Monroe,  in 
her  Chicago  letter  to  the 
New  York  Critic,  writes: 
"An  exhibition  of  public 
school  work  in  drawing, 
in  progress  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute, is  worth  the  at- 
tention of  instructors 
throughout  the  country. 
The  system  it  represents 
is  used  nowhere  else,  for 
it  has  been  gradually 
evolved  by  Miss  Joseph- 
ine C.  Locke  and  her 
corps  of  teachers.  It  is  confined  at  present  to  the  primary 
schools,  as  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  high  schools  is  con- 
trolled by  a  conservative,  who  clings  to  the  old  method  of 
copying  pretty  pictures.  Miss  Locke's  system  is  the  re- 
verse of  this;  she  proceeds  from  the  imaginative  to  the  con- 
structive, develops  the  child's  observation,  and  permits  it 
to  be  individual,  to  express  its  conception  of  things  in  its 
own  way.     The  work  is  designed  to-  quicken  the  perception 
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of  the  child  and  make  it  accurate,  rather  than  to  evolve 
artists,  but  it  forms  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  spe- 
cialized study  of  art,  nevertheless.  The  methods  of  inter- 
esting children  in  the  work  are  many  and  various,  and  some 
of  the  results  achieved  are  delightfully  naive.  Throughout 
the  eight  grades,  which  are  liberally  represented' here,  the 
work  is  remarkably  free  from  self-consciousness  and  insin- 
cerity. Trained  from  the  beginning  to  express  themselves 
freely  through  pictures,  children  evidently' lose  all  fear;of 
ridicule  and  learn  to  convey  their  ideas  with  more  and  more 
clearness. 

"Many  devices  are  employed  to  make  the  work  a  pleas- 
ure. In  the  lowest  grades  some  use  is  made  of  kindergarten 
methods  of  folding  paper  '*' '     .      ■-, 

and  cutting  out  pictures 
of  objects.  But  if  a  paper 
boat  is  made  by  folding, 
the  child  is  required  also 
to  draw  a  picture  of  a 
boat  on  the  water  as  it 
remembers  it.  The  con- 
struction of  objects'  is 
shown  by  making  paper 
models  as  well  as  by  draw- 
ing them  in  charcoal  or 
in  color.  Stories  are  read 
to  the  children,  who  are 
then  required  to  illustrate 
them;  and  the  amount  of 
character  they  sometimes 
put  into  these  illustra- 
tions is  astonishing.  The 
pictures,  which  are  cut 
out  and  pasted  against  a 
dark  background,  are  also 
often  delightfully  expressive.  Some  in  illustration  of  the 
Mowgli  stories  were  amusingly  animated.  Others  show  a 
decided  decorative  treatment.  They  have  ideas,  these  chil- 
dren, and  some  conception  of  away  of  expressing  them. 
From  the  earliest  grades,  too,  there  are  impressions  in  color 
and  black-and-white,  of  birds,  flowers,  butterflies,  and  even 
of  views  over  land  and  water.  Many  of  these  are  much 
more  truly  observed  and  cleverly  executed  than  some  work 
which  is  seriously  hung  in  exhibitions.  Later,  the  pupils 
sketch  figures   and  trees   and  are  taught  to   study  nature. 
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There  is,  of  course,  but  little  opportunity  for  open-air 
sketching  in  large  city  schools,  but  the  instructors  take 
advantage  of  everything  they  find  about  them,  from  the  ob- 
jects in  the  class  room  to  the  trees  outside  the  window  and 
the  perspective  of  the  adjacent  street.  Much  is  accom- 
plished in  teaching  the  pupil  to  see  these  things  accurately, 
even  if  he  never  draws  a  line  after  leaving  school.  And  he 
receives  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  art  and  its 
difficulties. 

"Drawing  is  carried  into  many  other  branches  of  study, 
which  are  thus  enriched  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  In  botany 
it  is  extremely  useful,  and  in  geography  actually  gives  char- 
acter to  the  student's  maps.  The  work  of  the  higher  grades 
contains  many  essays  in  historic  ornament,  confined  in  each 
case  to  a  single  style  or  country,  and  these  are  elaborately 
illustrated  with  pen  drawings.  Such  work  is  exceedingly 
helpful  in  the  study  of  architecture,  though  artistically  it  is 
of  little  value  compared  with  the  original  work.  In  the 
latter,  outline  drawing  is  not  encouraged.  The  pupil  is 
urged,  rather,  to  give  his  impression  of  the  object  as  a 
whole.  This  results  in  some  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of 
handling,  but  in  the  end  makes  the  pupil  realize  things  with 
much  greater  truth  than  if  he  spent  his  time  upon  small  de- 
tails. And  it  is  the  only  possible  way  to  produce  results 
that  are  artistic  and  personal.  It  would  be  well  if  other 
critics  should  take  advantage  of  Miss  Locke's  discrimina- 
tion and  ability  and  apply  her  method  to  the  teaching  of 
drawing  in  their  own  public  schools.  It  is  an  elevating 
influence." 

Also  Miss  Isabel  McDougall  comments  quite  at  length 
upon  the  same  subject  in  The  Standard: 

"On  the  same  walls  where  are  usually  hung  careful  se- 
lections of  modern  paintings,  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
finest  procurable  examples  of  the  old  masters,  were  placed 
the  works  of  childish  hands.  This  in  itself  is  worthy  of 
remark,  and  far  more  remarkable  is  the  attention  attracted 
by  the  little  show.         ***** 

"Perfectly  recognizable  models  are  built  of,  say,  the  old 
Egyptian  temples,  the  Taj  Mahal,  or  the  Parthenon.  Could 
a  more  practical  or  a  more  pleasurable  way  be  devised  of 
fixing  the  form  and  construction  of  the  world's  greatest 
monuments  upon  these  young  minds?  After  building  them 
the  children  draw  their  churches  and  temples,  adding  such 
imaginative  graces  to  the  bare  blocks,  as  windows,  doors, 
hieroglyphics — they  are    very   strong  on    Egyptian    hiero- 
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glyphics — setting  them  among  trees,  making  birds  fly  about 
them,  or  a  roadway  lead  up  to  them.  For  the  development 
of  the  imagination  is  a  strong  point  in  Miss  Locke's  meth- 
ods. The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  work  on  the  walls 
of  the  Art  Institute  consists  of  cut  paper  pictures  of  every- 
thing  imaginable.     In   the   neighborhood    of    one    school 


nearly  every  family  keeps  geese.  The  children  were  told 
to  notice  these  geese  carefully,  and  cut  pictures  of  them 
when  they  came  to  school.  The  result  was  a  flock  of  geese 
in  a  silhouette  which  probably  no  older  person  in  the  room 
could  have  equaled.  Another  time  a  new  trolley-car  line 
was  laid,  and  being  interested  in  trolleys,  the  children  cut 
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them  with  remarkable  correctness.  A  visit  to  the  circus,  a 
day  in  the  woods,  or  a  Decoration  Day  parade,  are  some  of 
their  experiences  they  have  told  in  this  way.  Their  lessons 
in  history  or  literature  are  charmingly  illustrated.  Wash- 
ington's little  hatchet,  the  raids  of  the  vikings,  the  difficul- 
ties of  early  settlers,  Hiawatha  and  Pau-puk-keewis,  Pan- 
dora's box,  etc.  Of  course  these  illustrations  are  frequently 
naive;   Pandora  is  ^^ 

a  little   girl    in   a  ^4e2?^i^ 

pinafore,  the  hier- 
oglyphics  on 
Egyptian  temples 
are  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of 
the  building. 
More  frequently- 
they  astonish  a 
trained  artist  by 
their  intuitive 
spirit  and  correct- 
ness. The  older 
children  draw 
with  pen  or  pen- 
cil; the  younger 
ones  use  cut 
papers. 

"There  is  a 
psychological 
side  involved  to 
which  space  fails 
to  do  justice. 
Possibly  enough 
has  been  said  to 
show  how  this 
kind  of  drawing  strengthens  the  memory,  sharpens  the  ob- 
servation, arouses  the  imagination.  It  might  also  be  shown 
how  easy  and  simple  and  natural  it  is  when  taught  as  a 
simple  natural  development,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  drawing  teachers  alone  are  met  with  applause  when 
they  enter  a  schoolroom.  'Art,'  once  said  William  Morris, 
'is  the  expression  of  a  man's  pleasure  in  his  work.'  That  is 
the  kind  of  art  these  children  are  learning,  and  they  will 
not  have  to  unlearn  it  should  they  in  after  life  turn  to  paint- 
ing or  sculpture  or  architecture." 

It  may  well  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  comments, 
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quoted  from  three  very  competent  sources  of  art  criticism, 
that  the  Chicago  exhibit  of  children's  drawings  is  not  the 
ordinary  school  display  of  pictures.  This  exhibit  showed 
lines  of  force,  especially  in  its  paper  cutting,  which  would 
rarely  be  found  in  the  work  of  pupils  in  an  art  school,  and 
though  it  is  a  very  democratic  art  and  gives  expression  to 
the  most  prosaic  environs  of  the  city  life,  it  is  yet  quite 
academic  in  its  canons.  There  certainly  is  a  genuine  cul- 
ture spirit  in  the  drawing  instruction  of  the  Chicago 
schools. 


I 


THE   SILENT   ONES. 

T  is  not  granted  all  to  sing; 

Some  must  be  silent  and  give  ear. 
The  lark  links  heaven  to  earth  in  spring; 
The  mute  trees  bless  us  all  the  year. 
— Julie  M.  Lippmann,  in  October  Century 


FOUR  YEARS  OF  CLAY  MODELING. 

HARRIET  CECIL  MAGEE,  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 
REASONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CLAY. 

(a)  Clay  is  the  best  medium  for  expressing  ideas  of 
form. 

(d)  Making  is  the  most  natural  method  of  expressing 
ideas  of  form. 

(c)  Form  may  be  expressed  in  plastic  material  more 
easily  than  in  any  other  medium. 

(d)  Clay  is  the  cheapest  plastic  material,  costing  from 
one  to  three  cents  a  pound.  A  ten  pound  lump  will  last 
half  a  year,  and  may  be  worked  over  many  times.  "Potters' " 
clay  is  the  kind  of  clay  used. 

(e)  It  is  clean  and  easily  worked. 

(/)  Modeling  develops  the  creative  faculty  and  trains  in 
manual  dexterity. 

(g)  It  is  of  advantage  to  the  child  in  completing  his  idea 
of  form,  and  to  the  teacher  it  serves  as  a  test  of  the  child's 
knowledge  of  form.  If  the  work  expresses  something  other 
than  the  form  desired,  the  teacher  sees  that  the  child  has 
the  wrong  conception  of  the  form  and  must  be  taught  again 
from  the  solid.  Wrong  expression  of  form  is  the  result  of 
vague  or  wrong  mental  images. 

(k)  The  practice  of  clay  modeling  develops  greater 
power  in  drawing;  love  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
form;  and  concentration  of  the  attention. 

CARE  AND  USE  OF  CLAY. 

Before  using  clay  many  teachers  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  "dirty"  work.  This  is  not  true.  Clay  is  not  dirty, 
and  after  a  few  experiments  with  it  no  teacher  thinks  so. 
Clay  should  be  kept  sweet  and  clean.  No  fragments  of 
paper,  cloth  or  sticks  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
clay.  It  should  be  kept  moist  in  an  earthen  jar.  A  damp 
cloth  may  be  kept  upon  it.  This  cloth  should  be  moistened 
every  day  or  two. 

PREPARATION  FOR  CLASS  WORK. 

When  the  clay  is  too  hard  it  will  crack  in  working.  When 
it  is  too  wet  it  will  stick.    When  it  is  too  dry,  sprinkle  water 
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over  it,  wrap  it  in  a  towel,  leave  it  for  a  few  hours  and  then 
"swedge"  it  for  a  few  minutes  before  giving  it  to  the  class. 
Cut  with  a  fine  wire  or  linen  thread.  A  cube  of  four  inches 
may  be  cut  into  inch  pieces  supplying  a  class  of  sixty  or 
more.  It  is  well  to  have  the  work  preserved.  Let  the  child 
be  provided  with  a  small  pasteboard  box;  and,  at  the  close 
of  each  lesson,  place  the  object  made  in  the  box  and  place 
the  box  in  his  desk.  At  the  close  of  the  series  of  lessons  in 
clay,  let  the  children  take  the  work  home  and  show  the  con- 
tents of  their  box  to  their  parents.  This  creates  in  the  child 
a  healthful  respect  for  himself  and  his  work,  and  is  gratify- 
ing to  the  parents  as  well.  If,  however,  this  calls  for  a 
greater  expenditure  of  clay  than  the  teacher  feels  justified 
in  making,  preserve  only  the  best  work,  "swedge"  the  rest 
of  the  pieces,  sprinkle  with  a  wet  cloth  and  use  in  the  next 
lesson. 

Modeling  boards  are  not  always  necessary.  In  begin- 
ning work  with  small  children  place  the  clay  on  a  small 
piece  of  smooth  paper  and  work  upon  this.  If  the  clay  is 
in  good  condition  when  it  is  given  to  the  children  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  soiling  desk  or  hands.  Children  with 
scratches,  cuts  or  wounds  upon  the  hands  would  better 
not  work  in  clay  lest  the  particles  get  into  the  wound  and 
irritate. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  of  clay  molding  should  make  a  careful  dis- 
crimination between  modeling  and  carving.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  their  manipulating  processes,  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  materials  worked  in.  Modeling  is  working  in  a  plas- 
tic material  principally  with  the  finger  ends  as  implements, 
aided  by  tools  made  to  imitate  the  end  of  the  thumb  or  fin- 
ger. Carving  is  working  in  a  hard  material  with  heavy  and 
edged  tools.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Walter 
Smith,  "modeling  begins  with  nothing  and  builds  up  the 
form;  carving  begins  upon  a  block  of  material  and  hews  the 
form  from  it.  Thus,  in  relief  ornament,  modeling  is  the  art 
of  putting  on  or  adding  to;  carving  is  the  process  of  taking 
off.  This  distinction  is  at  all  times  a  most  important  one; 
for  when  the  clay  is  used  as  wood  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
a  lump  of  material  put  in  a  place  from  which  the  form  is 
scraped  or  cut  out  of  the  yielding  clay,  then  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  material  is  lost,  and  in  this  way  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  good  effect  than  with  either 
stone  or  plaster,  firm  to  the  touch  and  unyielding." 
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Those  who  can  model  in  plastic  material  are  prepared  to 
do  work  in  harder  -materials,  while  the  skill  acquired  in 
handling  the  material,  and  the  power  gained  of  thinking  in 
a  solid,  cause  clay  modeling  to  take  its  place  as  the  "basis  of 
manual  training." 

"A  child  who  has  natural  aptitude  for  clay  modeling 
may  succeed  better  by  doing  the  work  in  his  own  way,  and 
not  exactly  according  to  given  directions.  Originality  of 
treatment  should  be  encouraged." 

"A  model  should  be  provided  for  each  pupil,  or  at  least 
one  to  every  two  pupils.  They  should  be  able  to  examine 
the  model  closely;  and  it  is  of  great  assistance  to  pass  the 
thumb  over  it,  in  order  to  feel  the  actual  shape  of  the 
surface." 

OUTLINE  IN  MODELING  FOR  FIRST  YEAR. 

(Twenty-four  lessons;  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  each.) 
As  Wholes: 

Spheres — Objects  based  upon  sphere,  cherry,  hat-pin,  etc. 

Cube — Objects  based  upon  cube,  square  box,  salt-cellar,  etc. 

Cylinder — Objects  based  upon  cylinder,  bottle,  rolling-pin,  etc. 

As  to  Surface: 

Sphere,  cube  and  cylinder  embedded  in  clay. 

Apple— Round  surface. 

Square  Box — Plane  surface. 

Rolling  Pin— Curved  surface.  (It  is  well  to  model  this  object  twice 
the  same  term,  as  children  have  difficulty  in  making  it  well.) 

As  to  Faces: 

Use  clay  and  embedded  faces  of  first  three  type  forms,  reviewing 
round,  plane  and  curved  surfaces — teaching  new  terms,  circle,  square 
and  oblong — the  shapes  of  these  solids. 

Model  objects  based  upon  each  of  these  three  forms,  studying  very 
carefully  the  shapes  of  faces. 

Model  sphere,  bisect  for  hemisphere. 

Model  objects  based  on  hemisphere,  as  dolls'  umbrellas,  etc.,  making 
two  or  three  in  each  lesson. 

Model  cube,  bisect  two  ways,  making  four  square  prisms. 

Model  objects  based  on  square  prism,  oblong  box,  basket,  etc. 

Model  square  prism,  bisect  diagonally,  making  right  angled  triangu- 
lar prism. 

Model  objects  based  on  triangular  prism,  hen-coop  and  chickens; 
made  of  square  and  right  triangular  prisms. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Model  ellipsoid,  objects  based  on  ellipsoid — plum,  English  walnut. 

Model  ovoid,  objects  based  on  it — egg,  acorn,  strawberry. 

Model  equilateral  triangular  prism,  objects  based  on  it— different 
hen-coop,  house  roof,  etc. 

Review  first  six  models  and  model  objects  like  them.  Model  various 
kinds  of  fruit.     Model  cone,  objects  based  on  cone.     Pyramid,  objects. 
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Review  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  equilateral  triangular  prism,  and  have  objects 
modeled  like  them.     (Less  modeling  this  year  than  in  first  year.) 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Model  vase  forms,  objects  based  upon  them.  Leaf  forms  in  relief. 
Vegetable  forms  in  relief.     (Less  modeling  in  this  year  than  in  second.) 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Review  different  type  forms  and  objects  based  upon  them,  and  group 
according  to  type  forms.  Model  leaf  forms  in  relief.  Model  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  relief.  Model  vase  forms  and  objects  based  upon  this  type. 
(Less  modeling  in  this  year  than  in  third.) 

In  this  climate  it  is  well  to  have  the  modeling  done  in  the  fall  and 
spring  quarters  of  the  year.  The  first  work. in  spring  to  be  review  of 
work  done  in  the  fall  previous. 
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AN  AUTUMN  WALK. 

JENNY  FAIRMAN  SMITH. 

ACK  and  Jill  went  walking 
One  sunny  day  this  fall 
They  saw  a  sleepy  "Buzzy" 
Who  to  the  flowers  did  call: 

"Good-by  sweet  friends  so  dear, 
Sleeping  in  cradles  queer, 
In  spring  and  summer  hours 
You'll  wake  up  happy  flowers." 

Said  Jack  to  Jill: 
"Look  'way  up  high 
And  see  how  many  birdies  fly: 
For  Southland  they  are  on  the  wing, 
To  children  there  they  soon  will  sing." 

Jill  found  a  little  cradle  green 
Where  milkweed  babies  oft  are  seen, 
She  need  not  help  them  to  climb  out, 
On  wings  so  white  they  fly  about. 

Of  Jack  Frost's  pictures  they  did  talk, 
For  he  had  been  out  there  to  walk, 
And  many  leaves  came  fluttering  down 
Some  dressed  in  yellow,  red  or  brown. 

Said  Jack  to  Jill: 
"Now  home  we'll  bring 
To  mamma  dear,  some  pretty  thing, 
And  then  I  wonder  if  she'll  sing 
How  God  takes  care  of  everything?" 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY   GERTRUDE. 

ELLEN   LEE  WYMAN. 

CHAPTER    III. 

MOTHER  LIFE. 

/  /        iA       RE  you  ready  for  the  '  First  Gift?'"  Leonard's 

•  •      /\         question  rang  in  Gertrude's  heart  over  and  over. 

/ — %        It    was  an   earnest,    serious   question,   though 

X        JL     asked  partly  in  jest. 

"Am  I  ready?"  asked  Gertrude  of  herself. 
"Ready?  Why  at  first  I  thought  I  was.  I  felt  I  had  learned  so 
much  when  baby  first  came  that  I  did  not  realize  there  was  any- 
thing more  to  know.  But  now  that  those  starry  eyes  begin 
to  look  to  me  with  the  light  of  intelligence,  with  the  light  of 
recognition;  now  that  the  little  hands  are  unclasping,  reach- 
ing out,  feeling  for  something,  grasping  at  everything — why, 
now  I  feel  as  though  I  did  not  know  anything  at  all.  What 
shall  I  give  him?  What  shall  I  do  for  him?  How  shall  I 
manage  him?  There  is  a  whole  great  world  of  possibilities, 
of  questionings  before  me:  I  am  as  ignorant  as  my  baby;  it 
is  /who  am  just  opening  my  eyes  and  reaching  out  my  hands; 
and  I  am  looking  to  him  to  see  what  it  all  means — we  are 
looking  to  each  other!" 

Never  was  a  mother  more  devoted  in  heart  and  deed  than 
was  Gertrude.  Her  every  thought  was  absorbed  in  her  baby's 
welfare.  She  could  not  bear  to  have  him  out  of  her  sight;  if 
he  stirred  in  his  sleep  she  was  at  his  side;  at  his  cry  she  flew 
to  him  like  a  distressed  mother-bird.  She  could  not  consent 
to  leave  him  to  himself  at  all. 

With  her  devotion  she  brought  such  a  wealth  of  senti- 
ment, that  her  mother-love  overshadowed  all  else.  It  has 
been  sweetly  said: 

"A  mother's  face  is  a  child's  first  heaven." 
With  Gertrude,  Baby's  face  was  her  heaven  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  the  truest,  strongest,  broadest  mother-life  could  not 
fairly  develop  until  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  world  about 
her  once  more. 

She  meant  to  resume  her  social  duties  with  her  old  in- 
terest, but  found  it  much  of  an  effort.  Even  when  she  went 
out  among  her  friends,  she  was  so  inclined  to  drift  into  con- 
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sultations  and  comparisons  with  the  initiated  regarding  the 
multitudinous  baby  questions. 

She  delighted  to  "talk  it  over"  almost  in  girl  fashion 
with  other  mothers — young  mothers  who  were  having  living 
experiences  seemed  to  appeal  to  her  more  than  the  mothers 
whose  baby-days  were  long  ago.  Perhaps  this  was  owing  to 
her  impulsive  confidence  and  a  certain  impatience  of  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  dictation.  While  she  desired  above  all 
things  to  do  just  the  right,  she  dreaded  to  feel  that  she 
should  be  bound  by  any  rules  in  the  management  of  her 
beautiful  boy,  or  that  he  must  be  crossed  or  confined  in  any 
of  his  wishes  in  any  particular. 

Her  own  mother  and  Leonard's  mother  realized  the  sit- 
uation, and  nodded  their  heads  in  amused  irresponsibility, 
though  they  occasionally  needed  to  wink  pretty  hard  at  some 
of  the  indiscretions,  and  once  in  a  while  they  would  "express" 
themselves. 

On  these  occasions  Gertrude  would  listen  with  respectful 
attention,  according  to  her  old  rule,  however,  keeping  still, 
and  quietly  taking  her  own  way  in  the  end.  But  in  spite 
of  her  willfulness  she  was  absorbing  much  wisdom  which, 
united  with  the  experience  she  was  passing  through  and  her 
native  good  common  sense,  would  in  time  bring  forth  splen- 
did results. 

It  was  a  real  trial  to  the  young  mother  that  she  and  her 
life-long  intimate  friend,  Pauline  Hamlin,  no  longer  enjoyed 
the  perfect  sympathy  they  had  always  known.  Pauline  was 
a  girl  of  some  beautiful  traits,  but  rather  selfish,  and  she 
naturally  could  not  fully  appreciate  the  complete  absorp- 
tion of  Gertrude  in  baby  affairs,  and  Gertrude  was  sensitive 
enough  to  feel  the  lack  of  appreciation. 

They  came  to  an  open  expression  on  the  subject  one  day, 
when  Gertrude  had  been  giving  an  enthusiastic  account  of  a 
baby-party  she  had  attended  at  the  home  of  one  of  her  new 
neighbors,  also  a  young  mother. 

"Oh,  Pauline!"  she  exclaimed,  "you  just  ought  to  have 
been  there!" 

"I  don't  know  why  I  ought  to  have  been  at  a  baby-show!" 
laughed  the  young  lady. 

"  Do  let  me  tell  you  a  bit  of  it;  it  was  merely  an  afternoon 
tea  affair  Mrs.  Wilton  gave  for  her  baby's  first  birthday.  She 
is  a  sweet  little  woman,  and  her  house  is  a  picture,  and  what 
do  you  suppose?  She  had  milk,  crackers  and  lump  sugar  for 
the  babies'  refreshments,  and  orris  root  for  them  to  suck." 

"  How  absurd!  " 
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"No,  it  was  the  cutest  company  you  ever  saw.  Twenty 
babies  all  under  one  year  old — " 

Pauline  put  her  hands  to  her  ears  in  horror. 

"  Now  you  needn't  do  that.  They  all  behaved  like  angels, 
and  the  mothers — well,  they  were  actually  transfigured  with 
pride  and  delight,  for  each  one  was  so  sure  her  own  baby 
was  so  far  above  and  beyond  the  others  in  the  circle.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  of  how  motherhood  beautifies,  as  I 
looked  upon  the  radiant  faces  of  several  women  whom  I  had 
in  casual  acquaintance  considered  as  utterly  uninteresting. 
We  all  found  so  much  to  talk  about,  and  never  a  word  of 
weather,  fashions,  or  gossip  was  admitted." 

"I  can  imagine  you  all  with  halos  about  your  heads  dis- 
cussing ages,  weights,  foods,  teeth  and  training,"  interposed 
Pauline. 

"Oh,  you  poor  outsider!  How  little  you  do  know!"  com- 
miserated Gertrude  in  return.  "  But  you  would  have  laughed 
to  see  how  funny  the  babies  were  to  each  other;  they — " 

"Didn't  they  scratch  each  other?" 

"What  a  question,  Pauline!  We  kept  them  apart,  though 
that  baby  of  Mrs.  Elliot's,  with  the  golden  hair,  did  give 
Newel  a  little  nip.  I  was  really  annoyed,  for  he  did  cry  a 
little,  poor  lamb!" 

"I  thought  you  said  they  all  behaved  like  angels — but 
then  I  suppose  you  might  reasonably  expect  an  angel  to  re- 
sent a  dig  in  the  face  from  a  red-haired  baby!" 

"Pauline,  you  are  really  too  bad  by  this  time.  We  are 
going  to  meet  again  often,  and  have  sort  of  mothers'  meet- 
ings.    I  think  they  will  be  ever  so  interesting!" 

"Oh,  intensely  so!"  replied  Pauline  with  a  yawn;  "come, 
do  change  the  subject!  I  must  say  I  feel  as  though  I  had 
lost  you;  as  though  I  had  buried  you  when  I  hear  you,  the 
gay,  interesting  Gertrude  Newel,  talking  with  all  your  heart 
and  soul  and  mind  about  baby  parties  and  mothers'  meet- 
ings,— humph!  How  can  you?  It  was  bad  enough  to  have 
you  so  completely  absorbed  in  Leonard  Hollins  as  you  have 
been  ever  since  you  became  engaged,  but  this  is  worse.  For 
my  part,  I  think  a  husband  would  be  a  bore  and  a  baby  a 
perfect  nuisance! " 

"Oh,  Pauline,  how  can  you  talk  so?  please  don't!"  Ger- 
trude was  hurt,  deeply  hurt.  The  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes, 
and  hot  words  to  her  lips,  but  she  choked  them  back  with 
the  smiling  retort: 

"Oh,  my  lady,  you  wait  awhile;  we  will  see!" 
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"Yes,  it  will  be  awhile,  a  long  wait,  you  may  be  very 
sure!" 

After  an  attempt  to  return  to  congenial  subjects  Pauline 
took  her  leave.  Gertrude  watched  her  trip  down  the  walk 
in  her  stylish  tailor-made  suit  and  bewitching  hat  saying  to 
herself: 

"My  dear,  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  you  completely  en- 
thralled with  a  husband  and  half  a  dozen  cherubs!  Yes,  yes, 
my  lady,  you  will  see  how  it  is  yourself!  "  and  she  turned 
back  to  her  own  baby  for  comfort,  and  awaited  her  husband's 
homecoming  with  an  abiding  faith  in  his  all-sympathy  and 
appreciation,  for  she  was  perfectly  content;  content  in  feel- 
ings of  which  Miss  Pauline  in  all  her  pride  and  glory  had 
not  dreamed. 

Ah,  no!  Nobody  knows  except  those  who  know  from  their 
own  deep,  true,  heart  experience  the  supreme  joy,  the  heav- 
enly comfort  to  be  found  in  a  blessed  baby. 

Little  Newel's  throne-room,  the  ideal  nursery,  was  a  par- 
adise on  earth.  The  atmosphere  in  every  sense  was  all  that 
could  be  desired — perfect  harmony.  Samuella  was  the  pre- 
siding genius;  she  attended  to  all  details;  her  judgment  born 
of  experience,  Gertrude  never  doubted,  though  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  yield  to  it  when  it  clashed  with  her 
impulses. 

Samuella  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  her  own  counsel 
usually,  but  there  were  times  when  she  would  indulge  her- 
self in  "relieving  her  mind." 

Such  an  occasion  occurred  one  day  when  Gertrude  rapt- 
urously exclaimed: 

"  Isn't  he  the  most  wonderful  baby  that  ever  was  born!  " 
and  Samuella  replied  curtly: 

"  Land  sakes  alive,  child,  he  is  a  healthy,  hearty,  common 
little  mortal,  but  he  would  be  a  deal  better  if  he  were  left 
alone  a  bit!  Bless  his  heart!"  and  contradicting  her  words 
by  her  actions,  she  clasped  the  kicking,  crowing  little  young- 
ster while  Gertrude's  resentful  flush  faded  in  a  sympathetic 
glow. 

"Nonsense!  Samuella,  you  spoil  him  as  much  as  we  do, 
every  bit." 

"No,  really,  I  do  not,  Mrs.  Gertrude.  Much  that  I  do,  I 
do  at  your  wish.  It  seems  to  me  I  love  him  as  much  as  I 
ever  loved  any  child  in  my  life,  and  because  I  love  him  and 
you  so,  I  want  to  help  you  both.  Now  it's  my  firm  idee  that 
it's  a  heap  better  to  let  him  kick,  cry  and  twist  for  himself  a 
bit,  on  the  bed,  or  even  on  the  floor  with  a  quilt,  than  it  is 
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to  hold  him  so  constantly  and  fuss  him  so  all  the  time. 
There  are  lots  of  new  notions  about  children  nowadays. 
Have  you  looked  into  any  of  them?  Maybe  they  wouldn't 
agree  with  my  old-fashioned  idees;  maybe  they  would;  I'd 
rather  like  to  know  'em  anyway." 

"That  might  be  a  good  plan,"  admitted  Gertrude  thought- 
fully, "I'll  think  of  it;  as  we  used  to  say  at  school,  'I'll  look 
it  up.'  "  Meantime,  we  will  not  let  the  darling  cry  himself  to 
sleep,  nor  eat  by  the  clock  instead  of  his  stomach,  nor  in- 
dulge any  of  those  horrid  notions.  Will  we,  pet?"  and  the 
happy  mother  buried  her  beautiful  face  in  the  neck  of  her 
idolized  baby. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Gertrude,  I  ardently  wish  you  would  try  some 
of  them!"  was  the  only  protest  ventured  by  the  old  nurse. 

"  Leonard,  I  have  the  greatest  news  to  tell  you  tonight," 
said  Gertrude  as  they  were  seated  at  their  cozy  little  dinner. 

"I  knew  it.  I  felt  there  was  something  in  the  air  when 
you  met  me  at  the  door  tonight.  You  may  be  a  witch,  but 
you  cannot  keep  anything  from  me — especially  dinner  at 
this  time  of  the  day." 

"If  I  am  a  witch,  you  are  a  wizard,  for  I  admit  I  never 
can  get  ahead  of  you  in  any  way;  you  always  find  out  every- 
thing; however,  so  long  as  it's  you,  it's  all  right.  Now  who 
do  you  suppose  is  coming?" 

"I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  read 
that." 

"Well,  I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from — oh  there,  baby 
sneezed!  I  must  see  if  that  alcove  window  is  closed."  And 
away  darted  Gertrude,  leaving  Leonard  high  and  dry  as  to 
dinner  and  news;  back  she  tripped  directly,  exclaiming: 

"Why,  you  poor  thing!  Didn't  I  serve  you  before  my 
flight?    Never  mind,  you  shall  have  a  double  portion  now." 

"Wasn't  Samuella  with  the  baby?" 

"Certainly,  but  she  was  holding  him,  and  I  did  not  want 
him  disturbed.     Where  was  I?" 

"You  had  a  letter  this  morning  from — " 

"Oh  yes,  from  Aunt  Plympton,  and  she  and  Uncle  are 
coming  next  week." 

"Great  Scott!   Here?" 

"  Did  you  hear  baby?  Listen!" 

"No,  it's  the  water  running." 

"So  it  is.  No,  they  will  not  come  here  to  stop — they  will 
make  headquarters  at  father's — but  who  do  you  suppose  is 
coming  with  them?    Dora  Gladden!" 
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"Is  that  so?  Well,  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  welcome 
her." 

"Yes  indeed,  you  know  I  told  her — I  am  sure  baby  is  snuff- 
ling; I  am  so  afraid  he  has  taken  cold!  - — you  know  I  told 
her  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a  visit  from  her.  It  seems 
she  has  been  studying  the  kindergarten  system  in  Boston, 
and  is  anxious  to  place  herself  out  here.  I  consider  that  great 
luck,  for  I  am  so  desirous  of  looking  into  the  subject  which 
has  always  been  a  perfect  mystery  to  me.  Now  she  is  just 
the  one  to  give  me  the  heart  of  it." 

"I  heartily  wish  her  success  in  finding  a  school,  though 
she  is  the  kind  of  a  girl  to  find  a  husband,  I  should  think." 

"Oh  Leonard,  wouldn't  it  be  fun — Samuella  is  stirring;  I 
must  see  if  baby  needs  another  coverlid."  And  off  went  the 
restless  mamma  again,  actually  waking  the  baby  whom  Sam- 
uella was  just  carefully  placing  in  the  downy  crib.  Of  course 
he  cried,  and  seeing  his  mother  insisted  she  should  take  him 
— which  she  did,  and  he  looked  so  cunning  she  could  not 
resist  taking  him  downstairs  for  Leonard  to  see;  then  of 
course  he  held  out  his  little  hands  so  irresistibly  that  they 
gave  him  a  lump  of  sugar  with  which  he  decorated  his  cherub 
face  and  dainty  flannel  gown,  asking  for  more,  more,  by 
smacking  his  rosebud  mouth.  They  gave  him  just  a  mite  of 
a  taste  of  the  sherbet  to  see  him  make  a  funny  face,  and 
then  carried  him  to  enjoy  the  bright  library  fire.  By  this 
time  he  was  so  excited  that  he  would  not  go  to  sleep  for 
several  hours,  and  it  was  not  until  another  evening  that  the 
doting  papa  and  mamma  had  opportunity  to  finish  their  talk 
and  to  plan  entertainment  for  their  charming  little  friend, 
Dora. 

"And  nQw,  Gertrude,"  said  Leonard  gravely,  "I  have  two 
important  matters  to  talk  over  with  you." 

"I  knew  you  had  something.  Do  tell  me!  What  in  the 
world  can  it  be?" 

"First,  Robert  Hale  is  to  be  here  next  week  to  attend 
some  convention,  and  I  want  to  invite  him  here  if  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  you." 

"With  all  my  heart.  Yes,  I  shall  be  charmed  to  enter- 
tain him.     Won't  it  be  fun  to  show  him  the  baby?" 

"Y-e-s,  but  my  love,  you  must  bear  in  mind  he  may  not 
be  as  interested  in  babies  as  we  are." 

"I'll  be  careful  not  to  talk  baby  talk  altogether.  I've 
learned  one  lesson  by  talking  to  Pauline.  Let's  invite  Pau- 
line to  meet  him.' 

"Very  good,  and  if  Dora  is   here  all  the  better.     And — 
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hm —  Gertrude,  don't  you  think,  my  dear,  you  could  ar- 
range— couldn't  it  be  managed  while  he  is  here  that  you 
need  not  run  from  the  pa'rlor  or  leave  the  table  so  often  to 
see  how  baby  is?    It  is — so — interrupting." 

"  Why,  Leonard!  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say  I  do  such 
things  unnecessarily?" 

"Well,  well — I  must  say  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Samu- 
ella  ought  to  be  able  to  do  all  that  is  required  for  a  child  of 
his  age  during  the  time  consumed  by  an  ordinary  meal." 

"  Well  I  must  say  it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  know  very 
little  about  the  matter;  you  never  had  a  baby  before!  " 

"Ah!  Have  you?  Why  shouldn't  I  know  as  much  as 
you?" 

"  Because — because,  Leonard  Hollins,  you — never — were 
— a — mother!"  Gertrude's  laugh  surged  into  a  sob  which 
opened  the  way  for  a  flood.  "Everybody  is  after  me  and 
down  on  me!  I  should  think  there  was  a' conspiracy  against 
our  baby.  Mother  insists  he  ought  to  take  his  food  at  stated 
periods,  regardless  of  his  suffering  with  hunger.  Mother 
Hollins  thinks  he  ought  to  wear  great  woolen  shirts.  Aunt 
Rachel  thinks  he  ought  to  be  trained  to  have  some  habits 
and  manners.  Samuella  thinks  he  ought  to  cry  himself  to 
sleep  and  bump  his  head  on  the  floor.  Helen  thinks  be- 
cause I'm  not  attending  all  sorts  of  fol-de-rols  I  am  letting 
myself  become  an  imbecile,  and  Pauline  thinks  he  is  a  nuis- 
ance; and  now  you,  Leonard,  you  think — oh,  I  don't  know 
what  you  think — oh,  it's — oh,  it's  just  too  bad!" 

"Gertrude!"  The  firm  decision  of  Leonard's  voice  sounded 
almost  stern;  it  controlled  Gertrude  while  his  words  soothed 
her: 

"Gertrude,  my  dear  little  wife,  poor  little  mother,  is  it  all 
so  bad?  Surely  all  this  frightful  counsel  must  be  fraught 
with  wisdom  and  truth  when  you  consider  the  sources,  ex- 
cept to  be  sure,  Helen  and  Pauline — they  are  only  maidens; 
they  will  be  old  maids  if  they  don't  look  out!  Come,  my 
dear,  cheer  up,  we  do  not  know  everything,  but  we  are  learn- 
ing a  great  deal.  Why,  by  the  time  we  have  seven  or  eight 
children  we  shall  probably  have  cast-iron  moulds  in  which 
to  train  them,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  start  on  a  lecture 
tour  with  stereopticon  views  and  stereotyped  opinions.  We 
can  also  have  a  phonograph  attachment  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  snuffles,  sneezes,  cries  and  admonitions 
developed  in  our  system." 

Gertrude  closed  his  mouth,  exclaiming: 

"You  nonsensical  old  husband!  I  am  so  glad  you  do  not 
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worry.     I  suppose  first  babies  have  to  be,  and  they  outgrow 
it  after  awhile." 

"Yes,  and  first  mothers,  too.  Now,  my  dear,  smooth  out 
this  furrowed  brow;  look  like  yourself.  We  will  do  the  best 
we  can.  Meantime  and  all  the  time,  there  is  not  a  finer 
baby  in  the  land  than  our  boy!" 

"That's  true!  But  what  was  the  second  important  mat- 
ter?" 

"  I  have  decided  it  is  not  best  to  take  it  up  tonight.  You 
are  too  tired  to  give  it  the  grave  consideration  necessary." 

"  But  I  am  expiring  to  hear  it!  " 

"  No  more  this  time.  Here  is  Babykin  coming  for  his 
sweet  good  night.     Isn't  he  a  picture!  " 

Indeed  he  was,  with  his  heavenly  eyes  and  dimpled  smile. 
They  loved  him  so  unspeakably,  and  he  was  doing  so  much 
for  them. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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HAVE  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with  me, 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
He  is  very,  very  like  me  from  the  heels  up  to  the  head; 
And  I  see  him  jump  before  me,  when  I  jump  into  my  bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he  likes  to  grow — 
Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always  very  slow; 
For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller  like  an  India-rubber 

ball, 
And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's  none  of  him 

at  all. 

He  hasn't  got  a  notion  of  how  children  ought  to  play, 
And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me  in  every  sort  of  way. 
He  stays  so  close  beside  me,  he's  a  coward  you  can  see; 
I'd  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as  that  shadow  sticks 
to  me! 

One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  buttercup; 
But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepy-head, 
Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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THOUGHTS    FOR    THE    KINDERGARTNERS,    FROM    DR.  G. 
STANLEY    HALL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine: — Enclosed 
please  find  a  collection  of  thoughts  for  kindergartners 
gleaned  from  the  Clark  University  Summer  School.  Being 
a  kindergartner,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall's  lectures  on 
child-study  naturally  proved  the  center  of  interest  to  me, 
and  I  should  be  so  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  share  some  of 
the  many  valuable  suggestions  with  your  many  kindergarten 
readers,  should  you  see  fit  to  publish  some  or  all  of  them  in 
your  Kindergarten  Magazine.— Harriet  A.  Broad,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

The  child's  natural  love  for  the  moon  and  stars  is  essen- 
tial to  his  religious  life. — Dr.  Hall. 

The  child's  love  for  domestic  animals  is  in  the  following 
order  of  preference:  The  cat,  dog,  cow,  horse  and  sheep;  of 
flowers,  the  rose,  violet,  daisy,  pansy,  geranium,  pink;  of 
fruit,  the  apple,  pear  and  peach. — Dr.  Hall. 

We  love  nature  because  it  is  the  basis  and  origin  of  every 
kind  of  education.  It  is  the  root  of  literature,  art,  science 
and  religion. — Dr.  Hall. 

Anger  and  sneezing  are  mild  forms  of  epilepsy. — Dr. 
Hall. 

The  retardation  of  physical  growth  is  the  first  sign  of 
disease  in  the  child. — Dr.  Hall. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  beautiful  child  has  much  more 
robust  health  than  the  ugly  one. — Dr.  Hall. 

The  good  traits  of  parents  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  in- 
herited as  the  evil. — Dr.  Hall. 

The  increasing  dissimilarity  to  parents  shows  degenera- 
tion of  the  race. — Dr.  Hall. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  child  today  is  to  be  understood, 
and  this  is  his  divine  right. — Dr.  Hall. 

The  mysticism  of  Froebel  makes  him  loved  and  it  also 
makes  him  dangerous. — Dr.  Hall. 

Froebel  was  "God  intoxicated,"  the  best  antidote  for 
formalism. — Dr.  Hall. 
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The  last  German  book  gives  thirty-two  occupations. — Dr. 
Hall. 

The  test  of  the  value  of  kindergarten  training  is  moral, 
not  intellectual. — Dr.  Hall. 

Plants  and  animals  were  just  as  much  a  part  of  Froebel's 
system  as  the  gifts  and  occupations. — Dr.  Hall. 

The  best  application  of  Froebel's  philosophy  is  found, 
first  in  his  Mother  Play,  second  in  the  occupations,  third  in 
the  plays  and  games,  and  last  and  worst  in  the  gifts. — Dr. 
Hall. 

Among  the  suggestive  statements  made  by  others  are  the 
following: 

Every  kindergartner  should  be  a  trained  primary  teacher. 
— Superintetident  Carroll,  Worcester. 

The  real  influence  of  the  kindergarten  is  seen  in  the 
habits  which  the  child  forms. — A  Chicago  Trainer. 

Everything  in  the  line  of  a  kindergarten  exhibition, 
should  be  abolished. — A  Public  School  Superintendent. 

THE    SPARROWS. 
(Music— "The  North  Wind  doth  Blow.'*) 

The  north  wind  doth  blow, 

But  they  do  not  go, 
To  a  country  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

They're  hardy  and  bold, 

They  don't  mind  the  cold, 
These  plump,  little  sparrows  of  ours, 
Dear  things. 

They're  early  awake 

Their  breakfast  to  take; 
And  e'en  when  there's  snow  on  the  ground^ 

With. chatter  and  flutter, 

With  chirrup  and  sputter, 
There's  many  a  crumb  to  be  found. 
Dear  things. 

While  yet  it  is  light, 
They  think  of  the  night, 
And  look  for  a  shelter  from  cold. 
They  stand  on  one  leg 
Like  balls  on  a  peg, 
And  cuddle,  like  sheep  in  the  fold, 
Dear  things. 

Kate  Hawley  Hennessey. 
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ON    HER  LONG  VACATION. 

She  is  quite  old  now,  for  was  she  not  among  the  very  first 
leaves  who  dared  to  peep  out  at  the  sun  in  the  very  early 
spring?  She  was  very  tiny  then;  perhaps  you  did  not  notice 
her  as  you  walked  by  under  the  tree,  for  she  was  on  the  top- 
most branch;  but  the  sun  saw  her,  and  smiled  so  warm  a 
welcome  that  before  the  day  was  over  she  had  ventured  a 
little  further,  so  as  to  see  him  as  he  moved  away  toward  his 
home  in  the  West.  When  he  came  again  the  next  morning 
he  found  her  waiting  for  him,  and  it  did  not  take  much  coax- 
ing to  induce  her  to  come  out  and  play  with  his  sunshine, 
and  with  the  other  little  leaves  whom  she  found  living  near 
her;  they  were  all  dressed  alike,  in  pale  green  with  stockings 
to  match,  and  very  pretty  they  looked,  dancing  together 
from  morning  until  night. 

One  day  the  sun  did  not  send  his  sunshine  to  play  with 
her,  but  in  its  place  he  sent  something  which  brought  even 
more  fun  for  her  and  her  sisters;  it  was  some  raindrops,  and 
a  merry  time  they  had  together,  so  that  by  night  they  were 
the  best  of  friends.  The  wind  too,  made  a  jolly  playfellow 
for  her,  as  you  must  know,  for  he  is  always  ready  for  a  frolic 
with  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  with  leaves,  and  likes  to  play 
at  races  and  hide  and  seek  as  well  as  anyone. 

So  the  summer  did  not  seem  long  to  the  little  leaf,  who 
grew  quite  strong  and  large  through  playing  with  her  friends; 
they  showed  her  how  to  breathe  in  the  sweet  air,  and  drink 
in  the  fresh  water,  and  as  she  grew  older  they  helped  her 
make  a  dress  of  deeper  green,  for  she  was  no  longer  a  baby 
and  must  do  some  work  now,  as  well  as  they. 

Before  the  summer  was  over,  she  learned  to  shade  the 
heads  of  hot  little  children  who  loved  her  and  her  sisters  for 
keeping  them  cool.  Again  in  a  shower,  they  would  run  to 
this  very  tree,  knowing  that  she  would  help  to  keep  them 
dry,  until  she  could  persuade  the  raindrops  to  stop  awhile. 

You  see  she  was  really  a  very  useful  leaf  through  all  the 
long  hot  summer,  so  one  day  her  good  friends  declared  that 
she  and  her  sisters  deserved  a  vacation,  for  they  had  staid 
close  at  home  all  summer,  while  the  little  boys  and  girls 
and  the  papas  and  mammas  had  nearly  all  of  them  been 
away  somewhere.  So  they  worked  together  with  a  will,  to 
fix  dresses  suitable  for  the  journey,  and  very  pretty  ones 
they  made;  then  one  bright  cool  morning  they  were  ready 
to  start.  The  wind  went  along  to  care  for  them  on  the 
way,  for  you  must  know  he  is  a  great  traveler  and  has 
come  to  be  a  great  leader  in  excursions  of  all  kinds;  he  is 
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still  conducting  the  party  from  place  to  place,  and  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  them  the  other  day.  Our  little 
friend  looked  happier  than  ever,  and  was  very  gay  in  her 
new  bright  red  cloak  with  green  cap  and  mittens;  perhaps  if 
you  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  you  may  meet  the  party  yourself. 
— Anne  Burr  Wilson. 


NOVEMBER  SONG. 


(Air  Selected.) 
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S      A  gome-one  shook  our  win-dow     the     oth-er    af  -  ter  -  noon, 

j  The  door   had  not  been  fastened,  but  now    it      o-pened  wide, 

\  The  chickens,geese  and  tar-keys    are  trav'ling  on     the    way 

(  The  squirrels  have  their  din-ner  packed  in   the  hoi -low   tree, 


-  y     dole-ful     tune.    \ 
'd  his  head  in  -  side.    I 


And  then  be-gan  to  whis  -  tie  a      ver 

And  he  that  had  been  whistling  just  popp'd  his  head  in  -  side. 

To  be      in  time  for     din-ner  on    our  Thanksgiving     day:      \ 

And  they  are  just  as  thank-ful  as     they  know  how  to     be.       S 


ftfc+ 
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"Pray  who   are  you?"  I  asked  him — "My  name  is  Mis  -  ter     Wind:- 
'Tis      not      a -lone    the  sun-shine,  that  joy  and  pleas-ure     brings, 
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I      hur-riedon     to     tell  you— my     friends  are  just  be -hind— 
A  heart  that's  full  of  glad-ness    will     gild      the  dull-est  things: 
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Jack  Frost,  who  on     the  win-dows     will  pret-ty    pic-tures    make, 
The    ver  -  y    wind  that  whistles,    the  snow, the  cloud  -  y       day, 
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And  Snow  Flake  who  from  cloud-land  her    feath-er-bags  will  shake. 
Bring  gifts  from  God  in     heav-en,    whom  we  will  thank  and  praise. 
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THE    ORIGINAL    OF    A    FAMILIAR    RHYME. 

The  June  Kindergarten  Magazine  printed  a  version  of  the 
little  poem  "  Who  Likes  the  Rain,"  as  anonymous,  and  differ- 
ing from  the  form  in  which  the  rhymes  first  saw  the  light  of 
publicity. 

I  thought  the  September  issue  might  refer  to  it,  but  as  I 
see  nothing  about  it,  write  to  say  that  the  poem  was  printed 
(apparently  as  an  original  contribution,  which  it  doubtless 
was)  over  the  signature  of  Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates  in  "Our 
Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery"  for  September,  1885,  Vol.  v, 
No.  11, 

I  enclose  an  exact  copy  of  it  as  it  then  appeared.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  I  could  never  bring  myself  to 
use  the  last  verse  with  San  Francisco  children  who  were  far 
too  prone  to  go,  minus  "high-top  boots  and  rain-coat," 
"through  every  puddle  and  runlet  and  pool."  For  it,  I  sub- 
stituted, in  reciting  the  poem  to  the  children  of  my  own 
kindergarten,  a  stanza  in  which  the  children  in  general, 
acknowledged  the  Father  above  as  the  giver  of  the  rain. — 
Martha  L.  Sanford. 

WHO    LIKES    THE    RAIN? 

"I,"  said  the  duck,  "I  call  it  fun, 
For  I  had  my  little  red  rubbers  on. 

They  make  a  cunning  three- toed  track 
In  the  soft  cool  mud, —  quack!  quack!" 

"I!"  cried  the  dandelion,  "I! 
My  roots  are  thirsty,  my  buds  are  dry." 
And  she  lifted  a  towsled  yellow  head 
Out  of  her  green  grass  bed. 

"I  hope  'twill  pour!     I  hope  'twill  pour!" 
Purred  the  tree-toad  at  his  gray  bark  door, 
"  For,  with  a  broad  leaf  for  a  roof, 
I  am  perfectly  weather-proof." 

Sang  the  brook:  "I  laugh  at  every  drop, 

And  wish  they  never  need  to  stop 
Till  a  big,  big  river  I  grew  to  be, 
And  could  find  my  way  to  the  sea." 

"I,"  shouted  Ted,  "for  I  can  run, 
With  my  high-top  boots  and  rain-coat  on, 
Through  every  puddle  and  runlet  and  pool 
I  find  on  the  road  to  school." 
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CHICAGO    UNIVERSITY    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cook  County  Teachers'  Institute, 
recently  held  in  Chicago,  Miss  Julia  E.  Bulkley,  professor 
of  pedagogy  in  the  university,  gave  an  address  which  is 
worthy  of  note.  She  took  for  her  topic  "The  University 
Primary  School,"  and  spoke  particularly  of  its  vacation  term 
of  six  weeks.  This  school  is  under  supervision  of  the  peda- 
gogical department  of  the  university,  and  numbers,  at  most, 
some  fifteen  pupils.  It  is  in  charge  of  one  teacher,  with  as 
many  assistants  from  the  department  of  pedagogy  as  she 
may  require,  and  with  the  help  of  experts  in  special  lines, 
when  they  are  needed.  The  pupils  numbered  but  six  during 
the  recent  vacation  term, —  children  about  six  years  of  age; 
and  "  Hiawatha"  was  the  sole  text  book.  From  that  as  a 
center,  they  studied  drawing,  geography,  botany,  geology, 
entomology,  ornithology,  zoology,  sociology,  science,  art, 
literature,  and,  in  and  through  all,  the  ethics  of  good  de- 
portment and  a  common  life  together.  A  typical  bad  boy 
was  one  of  the  six.  He  was  incorrigible  at  home,  and  set 
out  to  be  so  at  school.  The  problem  was  how  to  subdue 
him,  and  not  harm  the  other  five  by  daily  association  with 
him.  This  young  tough  was  assigned  to  a  back  seat,  and 
his  pranks  persistently  ignored;  or,  when  forced  upon  atten- 
tion, they  were  pitied  and  excused  on  the  ground  of  his 
ignorance,  until  he  was  fairly  breathless  with  astonishment. 
And  one  day  when  he  had  caught  a  spider  and  boxed  it, 
the  teacher  discovered  in  him  a  genuine  interest  in  the  in- 
sect creation,  which  drew  to  him  such  considerate  sympa- 
thy and  help  that,  from  being  cruel  and  hard  to  deal  with, 
he  became  kind  to  everything  alive,  and  gentle  to  the  other 
children,  and  so  interested  in  many  lines  of  study  converg- 
ing toward  the  life  of  "the  little  Hiawatha"  that  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  poem  became  the  highest  of  any  one  of  his 
class!  There  is  no  telling  in  this  sketchy  manner  the  inter- 
est of  this  incident  in  Miss  Bulkley's  address.  She  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  children,  inveighed  against  that  purely 
scientific  study  of  them  which  is  blind  on  the  humanity  side, 
and  pleaded  for  kindness  and  sympathy.  "Moral  culture,"- 
she  said,  "is  not  the  result  of  immoral  action  in  parent  or 
teacher."  She  advocated  shorter  vacations,  emphasized  the 
value  of  home  training,  the  fact  that  we  must  learn  from  our 
environment,  and  regarded  the  primary  school  she  described 
as  a  laboratory  wherein  the  facts  of  feeling,  willing  and 
thinking  might  be  observed  and  respected,  focusing  and 
stimulating  the  best  work  in    pedagogy.     It  were  well    if 
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every  one  of  the  thirty-one  hundred  grade  teachers  m  our 
city  schools,  assembled  the  same  week  in  a  series  of  insti- 
tutes in  five  different  parts  of  town,  had  heard  Miss  Bulkley: 
for  since  then  our  army  of  public  school  children,  some  two 
hundred  thousand  strong,  have  gathered  to  their  seats  to 
enter  again  upon  that  child  world  in  which  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  the  teacher  count  for  so  much. — Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 


K  Saxb-table  Story  of  the  Pine  Tree. 
(From  a  Providence,  R.  I.  Kindergarten.) 


A  MORNING  GREETING. 

Good  morning,  merry  sunshine, 

Good  morning,  birdies  all: 
From  every  leafy  tree-top 

I  think  I  hear  you  call. 
Good  morning  to  the  flowers  fair 

All  fresh  with  morning  dew: 
May  God.  the  Father,  help  me  be 

As  fair  and  pure  as  you. 

—Phyllis  Wardlc 
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A  GREETING  TO  THE  SUN  AFTER  A  STORM. 
(Tune,  "Good  Morning,  Merry  Sunshine.") 

We  greet  you,  cheery  sunshine; 

We've  waited  for  you  long; 
You  hid  your  face  behind  a  cloud, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  strong. 
The  east  wind  blew  so  loud  and  long, 

The  clouds  came  hurrying  fast, 
But  now  we'll  sing  our  sweetest  song 

Because  the  storm  is  past. 

My  dearest  little  children, 

I  love  to  hear  you  sing; 
But  clouds  that  come  so  thick  and  fast, 

A  blessing  with  them  bring. 
The  grasses  green,  the  flowers  fair, 

Breathe  forth  their  fragrant  praise; 
The  children  breathe  the  fragrant  air 

And  happy  voices  raise. 

The  storms  obey  the  Father's  call, 

The  sun  obeys  his  will; 
Behind  the  storm-cloud's  frowning  face 

The  sun  is  shining  still. 
So  keep  the  sunshine  in  your  heart, 

Though  skies  be  overcast; 
Be  brave  and  nobly  do  your  part, 

The  storm  will  soon  be  past. 

—Phyllis  Wardle. 

SCIENTIFIC    CHILD    CULTURE. 

An  account  of  some  scientific  experiments  in  child  train- 
ing published  a  little  time  ago  in  the  New  York  Dispatch  are 
worthy  of  note.  Three  children  under  four  years  of  age 
have  been  reared  from  birth  according  to  two  theories  of 
psycho-physical  development,  and  thus  far  the  Gates  baby 
and  the  Dinwiddie  children  are  a  credit  to  theirfparents' 
theories  of  child  culture. 

Professor  Gates  is  an  experimenter  in  the  new  science 
of  psycho-physics,  and  is  arranging  in  the  suburbs  of  Wash- 
ington an  elaborate  laboratory  in  which  he  is  installing 
many  a  complicated  apparatus  for  measuring  and  altering 
the  sensations  and  emotions  of  man.  His  only  child  is  a 
happy-faced  and  pretty  boy  of  sixteen  months,  whose  blue 
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eyes  shine  brighter  than  those  of  most  children,  and  whose 
well-formed  head,  enwreathed  in  golden  curls,  is  unusually 
developed  for  an  infant  of  his  size.  The  unique  course  of 
training  which  he  has  daily  undergone  since  he  appeared  in 
this  world  has  been  systematically  devised  to  serve  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  usual  processes  of  amusement  contrived 
for  other  children  of  his  station.  His  playthings  are  deli- 
cate instruments  of  his  father's  laboratory,  and  he  enjoys  as 
much  fun  with  this  odd  apparatus  as  the  average  youngster 
acquires  from  his  dolls  or  his  hobby  horse. 

Professor  Gates'  original  theories  relating  to  scientific 
child-rearing  have  been  based  upon  numerous  experiments 
which  he  has  for  a  number  of  years  made  with  animals,  such 
as  dogs,  guinea  pigs,  mice  and  others.  These  animals  have 
had  their  brains  trained  by  different  processes  which  he  ap- 
plies to  man,  now  that  he  has  seen  their  exact  effects.  A 
man  who  cannot  train  a  dumb  beast,  Professor  Gates  says, 
is  unfit  to  train  a  young  infant.  It  is  very  dangerous,  in  his 
opinion,  to  subject  children  to  any  experimental  processes 
whose  exact  effects  have  not  first  been  accurately  deter- 
mined by  scientific  investigation. 

Baby  Gates'  training,  according  to  the  father,  began 
about  two  years  before  he  was  born.  In  the  psychologist's 
opinion  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  developments  of  a 
child  are  profoundly  modified  by  the  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional life  as  well  as  by  the  health  of  both  parents  during  a 
period  preceding  its  creation.  Some  modern  biologists  be- 
lieve that  characters  acquired  by  parents  during  their  own 
lives  cannot  be  transmitted  directly  to  their  children.  To 
contradict  this,  Professor  Gates  lately  trained  guinea  pigs 
for  four  successive  generations  in  the  use  of  their  seeing 
faculties,  and  he  found  that  the  young  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion were  born  with  a  much  greater  number  of  cells  in  the 
seeing  areas  of  their  brains  than  were  found  in  the  brains  of 
other  guinea  pigs  which  he  had  not  trained. 

The  complicated  processes  by  which  the  Gates'  baby  is 
trained  are  based  upon  an  original  classification  of  the 
senses,  which  the  psychologist  has  devised  after  studying 
all  of  the  classes  of  nerves.  According  to  this  we  have 
eight  senses,  instead  of  five;  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
touch,  sense  of  color,  sense  of  heat,  and  the  muscular  sense. 

Soon  after  his  baby  was  born,  the  psychologist  began, 
as  the  first  training,  to  develop  the  brain  cells  controlling 
his  senses  of  heat  and  cold.  Each  day  he  was  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water  whose    temperature   could    be  varied    to   any 
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degree.  At  first  a  single  bath  was  given  in  water  having 
the  normal  temperature  of  his  body.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  two  additional  baths  were  administered,  one  slightly 
warmer,  and  the  other  slightly  cooler.  The  baby  was  placed 
first  in  the  cool,  then  in  the  normal,  and  last  in  the  warm 
water.  The  limits  of  the  temperatures  of  the  cool  and 
warm  water  were  more  exaggerated  from  week  to  week  by 
adding  more  baths,  and  thus  has  the  infant  been  trained  to 
endure  considerably  high  and  low  temperatures  by  gradual 
and  never  sudden  changes.  A  device  for  developing  the 
acuteness  of  the  child's  heat  and  cold  senses  is  a  pair  of 
rubber  gloves,  connected  with  both  a  warm  and  cold  water 
supply.  These  are  daily  rubbed  over  the  entire  surface  of 
his  little  body,  while  the  water  inside  is  made  gradually 
warmer  or  colder.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  psychologist  ex- 
plained, the  baby  will  be  able  to  endure  great  differences 
of  temperature,  and  his  brain  will  be  stored  with  memories 
of  all  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  which  anyone  is  likely 
to  encounter  in  the  course  of  life. 

At  equally  regular  intervals  Baby  Gates  is  made  happy 
by  being  placed  in  front  of  an  electric  wheel,  which  revolves 
pasteboard  disks  bearing  each  of  the  fundamental  colors  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  By  combining  disks  all  possible  varia- 
tions of  color  may  be  shown,  with  various  tints,  shades,  hues, 
lusters  and  transparencies.  These  are  produced  in  the  order 
of  the  spectrum.  The  baby  watches  the  wheel  closely,  and 
when  he  is  older  he  will  be  taught  to  discriminate  between 
an  increasing  number  of  variations.  Professor  Gates  says 
that  the  average  artist  has  not  seen  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent  of  these  possible  variations,  and  is,  therefore,  lack- 
ing in  memory  structures  corresponding  with  all  of  the  vari- 
ations not  seen.  He  lately  examined  a  well  known  artist, 
and  found  that  he  could  distinguish  less  than  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  combinations  shown  him.  Another  instrument 
to  be  used  on  the  child  when  he  is  older  is  a  case  containing 
three  large  prisms,  so  arranged  that  any  variation  of  the 
spectrum  thrown  by  one  can  be  covered  by  any  part  of 
spectrum  thrown  upon  the  same  screen  by  either  or  both  of 
the  others.  Any  desired  combination  of  colors  may  thus 
be  purely  made  with  the  original  light.  By  other  instru- 
ments the  effects  of  colors  upon  motions  can  be  measured. 
Such  training,  the  psychologist  believes,  is  the  best  possible 
foundation  for  an  artistic  education. 

Just  as  his  eyes  must  regularly  perceive  every  variation 
of  color,  in  natural  sequence,  the  child  must  as  systematic- 
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ally  hear  every  possible  degree  of  sound.  As  a  beginning,. 
he  is  being  trained  with  two  little  whistles,  each  having  a 
rubber  bulb  at  one  end  and  arranged  to  give  any  pitch  in 
the  musical  scale.  In  the  beginning,  the  professor  held  in 
each  hand  a  whistle,  one  arranged  to  give  a  much  louder 
note  than  the  other  A  piece  of  candy  was  always  placed 
in  the  hand  holding  the  whistle  of  lower  pitch.  Although 
the  whistles  were  changed  from  hand  to  hand,  the  child 
soon  learned  to  associate  the  lower  note  with  something 
good  to  eat  and  thus  to  distinguish  between  the  two  pitches. 
By  gradually  altering  the  pitches  so  as  to  give  sounds  more 
nearly  the  same,  greater  acuteness  in  this  discrimination  is 
being  developed.  When  further  developed  the  child  will 
be  trained  by  means  of  a  large  electrical  instrument,  which 
its  inventor,  Professor  Gates,  says  will  give  all  possible 
variations  of  sound  in  systematic  order.  Two  electro  mag- 
nets are  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  small  steel  disk,  about 
the  size  of  a  three  cent  piece.  By  means  of  two  commuta- 
tors the  current  may  be  alternated  between  the  magnets  at 
any  desired  velocity.  With  each  alternation  the  disk  vi- 
brates once.  When  vibrating  less  than  eighteen  times  a 
second  it  creates  no  audible  tone,  merely  a  series  of  tap- 
pings. The  faster  it  vibrates,  the  higher  is  the  tone — the 
treble  limit  being  200,000  vibrations  per  second  By  insert- 
ing different  disks  and  pulling  out  certain  slides  all  the  pos- 
sible tone  qualities,  chords  or  harmonies  of  each  tone  can 
be  mathematically  produced.  Most  exact  lessons  in  dis- 
crimination between  audible  variations  of  tone  will  be  taught 
with  this. 

In  similar  manner  the  sense  memories,  as  the  psycholo- 
gist terms  them,  of  smell  and  taste,  are  enregistered  in  the 
brain  of  Baby  Gates.  There  are  in  the  laboratory  1,500 
different  smells  bottled  in  small  phials,  classified  and  ar- 
ranged in  order.  Starting  at  one  end  of  the  row  and  smell- 
ing in  order,  gradual  differences  can  scarcely  be  appreciated 
until  the  two  end  bottles  are  held  to  the  nostrils.  Practice 
on  this  piano  of  smell  will  build  up  what  the  professor  calls 
the  necessary  "smell  memories"  in  the  baby  and  will  teach 
him  great  acuteness  in  discriminating  odor  from  odor.  The 
same  phials  are  used  for  training  the  taste  memories,  the 
harmful  substances  being  omitted.  A  straw  is  dipped  into 
the  substance  and  then  touched  to  the  tongue.  Taste  and 
smell  training  was  begun  upon  Baby  Gates  when  he  was  ten 
months  old  and  now  he  can  distinguish  about  fifty  different 
tastes  and  thirty  different  smells. 
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The  development  of  touch  is  accomplished  by  requiring 
the  child  to  feel  all  sorts  of  surfaces,  and,  according  to  the 
father,  to  allow  his  mind  to  live  in  his  skin,  for  the  time  be- 
ing. He  is  permitted  to  go  barefooted  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  day,  and  to  touch,  both  with  hands  and  feet, 
various  substances  and  materials,  such  as  sandpaper,  velvet, 
brushes,  leaves,  grass,  earth,  glazed  surfaces,  sticky  surfaces 

That  all  of  the  brain  cells  governing  his  muscular  sense 
will  be  fully  developed,  this  same  baby  must  have  every 
one  of  the  many  muscles  of  his  tender  body  moved  system- 
atically and  at  regular  intervals.  During  this  exercise  the 
father  keeps  before  him  a  manikin  showing  the  position 
and  direction  of  each  muscle.  At  first  the  infantile  limbs, 
head  and  body  were  moved  in  different  directions  by  the 
father's  hands  until  the  memories  of  the  muscular  feelings 
were  mentally  enregistered.  Now  the  little  fellow  is  required 
to  stand  on  the  floor  and  to  pick  up  toys  and  other  objects- 
from  various  attitudes,  which  exercise  serves  as  a  mild  form 
of  gymnastics.  No  single  muscle  in  the  child's  entire  mus- 
cular system  is  neglected  by  this  action,  contrived  to  com- 
bine mental  memories  of  motion,  speed  and  direction  in  his 
brain. 

When  he  is  satisfied  that  the  fundamental  training  is 
sufficient,  Professor  Gates  will  adopt  for  his  child  elaborate 
courses  of  athletics  and  manual  skill.  All  of  this  odd  train- 
ing is  combined  with  play  and  is  as  thoroughly  enjoyed  as 
the  ordinary  romps  of  children. 

The  Dinwiddie  children,  who  are  being  reared  according 
to  another  novel  scientific  system  of  mental,  moral  and 
physical  culture,  are  a  girl  and  boy  at  the  respective  ages 
of  three  and  one-half  and  two  and  one-half  years.  Both  of 
these  tots  have  unusually  bright  and  sweet  faces  and  their 
physical  development  is  very  far  above  the  normal  for  the 
healthy,  active  child.  Both  of  these  little  ones  have  been 
trained,  from  birth,  according  to  a  strictly  uniform  system. 
When  they  were  about  three  weeks  old  they  were  placed  in 
darkened  rooms  and  given  elementary  training  in  activity 
by  being  attracted  by  lighted  lamps  and  candles,  moved 
across  their  fields  of  vision.  At  first  each  infant  merely 
followed  the  light  with  his  eyes;  not  long  after  he  learned 
to  move  his  head,  and  later  on  his  stomach  in  order  to  fol- 
low the  glitter  still  further.  At  three  weeks  of  age  both 
children  were  taught  to  grasp  at  attractive  toys.  In  this 
way  the  activities  of  the  hands  and  arms  were  developed  in 
a  short  while.     Balls  of  different  colors  were  also  shown  to 
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the  infants,  and  they  soon  learned  enough  color  discrimina- 
tion to  grasp  at  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  group.  At  a 
remarkably  early  age  the  father  commenced  a  system  of 
physical  culture.  Before  the  movements  could  be  made 
automatically,  each  tiny  limb  was  grasped  and  worked  in 
all  possible  natural  directions. 

By  tempting  him  with  colored  toys  each  child  was  soon 
taught  to  raise  himself  from  a  reclining  posture.  All  sorts 
of  gymnastics  were  indulged  in,  at  first  artificially,  and  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body  were  daily  made  active  by  this  sys- 
tem. When  first  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  the  babies  of 
course  toppled  over,  but  the  father  or  mother  was  always 
near,  so  that  when  the  toppling  occurred  the  only  discom- 
fiture was  a  painless  bump  of  the  head  against  one  of  the 
parental  hands.  Even  this  was  objectionable  to  the  infan- 
tile disposition  and  it  was  soon  learned  that  by  sitting  up- 
right there  would  be  no  such  bumps;  thus  one  of  the  pri- 
mary laws  of  self-preservation  was  learned.  Stronger  and 
stronger  efforts  to  sit  erect,  unsupported,  were  soon  suc- 
cessful. As  soon  as  crawling  was  accomplished  —  and  it 
was  mastered  at  an  extraordinary  early  age — each  infant 
was  placed  in  the  center  of  a  large  table.  The  first  instinct 
was  to  creep  to  the  edge  and  drop  off.  The  parental  arms 
were  always  ready,  however,  and  always  managed  to  catch 
the  daring  little  fellow  before  he  could  strike  the  floor. 
This  slight  jar  was  not  pleasant,  and  soon  another  lesson  in 
self-preservation  was  learned.  Other  simple  lessons  were 
given,  such  as  the  dodging  of  light  blows,  the  avoidance  of 
hot  objects,  etc.  When  about  six  months  old  each  child 
was  grasped  under  the  arms,  jumped  on  the  father's  shoul- 
ders and  gradually  taught  to  assume  various  harmless  atti- 
tudes when  supported  in  his  arms.  When  about  eight 
months  old  they  could  turn  simple  aerial  somersaults,  while 
held  in  his  hands. 

Being  a  great  athlete  himself,  Mr.  Dinwiddie  was  able 
to  gradually  devise  more  and  more  elaborate  acrobatic 
tricks  for  the  little  ones,  all  of  which  were  controlled  en- 
tirely by  his  grasp.  Up  to  the  time  they  were  one  and  two 
years  old  he  never  let  them  perform  these  feats  independ- 
ently. Now  he  can  lift  them  by  their  ankles  or  feet,  hold 
them  straight  in  the  air,  require  them  to  perform  all  sorts 
of  somersaults,  swings,  balances,  jumps,  above  his  head  or 
under  his  arms  and  legs.  Although  no  professional  acrobat 
could  obtain  a  better  fundamental  training  than  this,  Mr. 
Dinwiddie   tells  the  writer  that  it  is  to  be  put  to  a  strictly 
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practical  use.  The  whole  system  of  physical  culture  will 
be  aimed  strictly  at  muscular  coordination  and  self-preser- 
vation. It  will  not  be  carried  into  absurd  phases,  whose 
results  are  often  seen  in  the  all-physical  college  man.  As  a 
result  of  this  cultivated  activity  one  of  the  children,  who 
fell  down  a  steep  flight  of  stairs  when  but  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  reached  the  bottom  unhurt  by  catching  himself  on  each 
step  as  he  continued  to  roll.  The  little  girl,  the  elder  of 
the  two,  can  now  jump  from  a  point  sixteen  feet  high  and 
fall  into  her  father's  arms  without  a  sign  of  fear.  This 
physical  culture  is  enjoyed  by  both  little  ones  more  than 
their  usual  games.  Both  children  are  now  being  taught  to 
ride  bicycles  and  to  swim. 

Ever  since  they  have  been  able  to  notice  ordinary  ob- 
jects, both  these  children  have  been  regularly  taken  out  for 
walks  or  drives,  during  which  expeditions  every  object 
along  the  way  which  might  interest  them  has  been  named 
and  crudely  explained.  It  has  been  a  regular  habit  of  the 
father,  in  the  hours  directly  preceding  bedtime,  to  recite 
to  the  little  ones  interesting  stories  descriptive  of  the  habits 
of  all  familiar  animals  and  the  uses  of  the  different  familiar 
plants.  At  the  table  they  are  taught  the  names  of  their 
food  in  the  natural  product.  Although  no  efforts  have 
been  made  to  clog  their  childish  minds  with  school  book 
lore,  both  the  tots  can  say  their  letters  and  their  figures. 
The  beauty  of  their  training,  as  described  by  their  father,  is 
that  they  always  play  at  work.  The  world  of  nature  is  made 
for  them  an  interesting  kindergarten,  and  their  parents  are 
their  playmates  rather  than  their  taskmasters,  and  all  disci- 
pline and  authority  is  weighed  out  as  the  friendly  advice  of 
trusted  and  more  experienced  companions.  Their  mental, 
moral  and  physical  health,  according  to  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  is 
to  be  further  developed  by  gradually  advancing  educational 
games  and  amusements  until  they  are  each  eight  years  old, 
which  age,  in  his  opinion,  will  be  sufficiently  early  for  them 
to  begin  school  and  associate  with  other  children  not  known 
by  the  parents. 
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SECOND  SERIES.     III. 

SUSAN    E.  BLOW. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Birds  Nest. 
604.  What  Nest  Games  do  you  use  in  your  kindergarten? 
60L  What  is  the  salient  thought  in  each? 

606.  Which  is  preferred  by  your  children? 

607.  What  is  the  salient  thought  in  Froebel's  game? 

608.  Do  you  play  it,  and  if  so,  in  what  form? 

609.  Do  you  believe  that  seeing  a  mother-bird  with  her 
nestlings  makes  the  child  more  conscious  of  his  own  rela- 
tionship to  his  mother? 

610.  Does  playing  nest  games  have  a  similar  result? 

611.  Please  give  as  many  illustrations  as  you  can  of  the 
effect  upon  children  of  either  seeing  nestlings  or  playing 
this  game. 

612.  How  many  kinds  of  nests  have  you  in  your  kinder- 
garten? 

613.  Describe  them  with  particular  reference  to  varying 
illustrations  of  maternal  care. 

614.  How  many  nests  are  there  in  the  picture,  and  of 
what  kinds? 

615.  Describe  the  various  ways  in  which  Froebel  illus- 
trates the  bird's  maternal  care  in  his  Commentary? 

616.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  thing  to  be  constantly  tell- 
ing a  child  how  much  its  father  and  mother  do  for  it?  If 
not,  why  not? 

617.  Is  the  plan  of  indirect  suggestion  a  better  one? 

618.  Is  it  a  great  fault  to  constantly  present  a  truth  in 
one  form? 

619.  What  kinds  of  persons  are  betrayed  into  this  fault? 

620.  What  is  pedantry? 

621.  What  is  cant? 


*  Contributors  to  this  department  are  requested  to  write  each  question  in  full  with 
its  number  followed  by  the  answer.  Also  to  place  name  and  address  at  the  top  of  each 
page  of  manuscript,  the  same  to  be  carefully  numbered.  Also  to  fold  the  manuscript 
for  mailing  instead  of  rolling. — Editor. 
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622.  Read  in  Drummond's  "Ascent  of  Man"  the  chapter 
entitled  Evolution  of  a  Mother.  Make  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  ideas  unfolded  in  it,  and  then  give  your  own 
carefully  considered  judgment  upon  it. 

623.  Describe  all  the  details  of  the  bird's  nest  picture, 
and  explain  their  relationship  to  its  central  thought. 

624.  What  points  are  brought  out  in  the  conversation 
between  mother  and  child  given  in  the  Commentary? 

625.  Write  out  in  detail  any  satisfactory  conversation 
you  may  have  had  with  your  children  about  this  picture. 

626.  Relate  the  best  story  you  know  of  a  bird  and  her 
nestlings.  N 

627.  Do  you  know  any  good  poems  for  older  children 
on  this  subject?     If  so,  give  them. 

628.  Give  any  poems  for  grown  persons  on  this  subject. 
These  poems  need  not  all  relate  to  the  same  point. 

629.  Is  mother-love  the  lower  analogue  of  divine  love? 

630.  If  you  can  recall  any  statements  by  great  writers 
on  this  subject,  give  them. 

631.  What  does  Froebel  mean  by  the  expression  that 
"All  life  is  one  life?" 

632.  By  what  analogies  will  you  suggest  this  truth  to 
the  child? 

633.  Can  you  give  other  statements  of  the  same  truth? 
(See  M.  Hamilton  Mabie's  "Nature  and  Culture,"  Chapters 
14,  15  and  21.) 

634.  What  does  Froebel  mean  by  connectedness  of  life? 
(Lebenszusammenhang.) 

635.  What  does  he  mean  by  unity  of  lite?  (Lebensein- 
heit.) 

636.  How  do  you  explain  to  yourself  Froebel's  idea  that 
great  truths  slumber,  dream  and  stir  in  the  child's  soul? 

637.  Can  you  recall  any  such  premonitions  in  your  own 
life,  and  if  so,  will  you  give  them? 

638.  Does  love  in  nature  and  in  human  beings  imply  love 
in  the  Creator,  or  do  you  think  it  might  be  self-originated? 

639.  If  birds  and  human  mothers  are  loving,  and  the 
creative  source  of  all  life  is  not  loving,  are  birds  and  moth- 
ers better  and  higher  than  this  source? 

640.  We  are  told   that   nature  never  hints  in  vain  nor 
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prophesies  amiss.     Would  she  not  be  doing  both  when  she 
gives  the  victory  of  life  to  love,  unless  God  is  loving? 

641.  What  is  the  Hindoo  idea  of  God,  the  Mohammedan 
idea,  the  Zoroastrian  idea,  the  Jewish  idea?  What  was  the 
Greek  idea?     What  was  the  Roman  idea? 

642.  With  which  view  of  God  do  the  teachings  of  science 
correspond? 

643.  What  is  the  Christian  idea?  State  it  in  the  words 
of  the  Bible. 

644.  Illustrate  it  from  hymns,  illustrate  it  from  some 
great  picture,  great  poem,  great  novel. 

645.  What  do  you  think  of  the  lines  — 

A  loving  worm  within  its  clod 
Were  better  than  a  loveless  God. 

646.  May  religions  be  discriminated  by  their  idea  of  God  ? 

647.  Does  any  religion  except  Christianity  define  God 
as  Love? 

648.  Can  there  be  a  higher  definition  of  the  Supreme 
Being? 

649.  Must  Christianity  therefore  be  the  final  religion? 

650.  Do  you  agree  with  Froebel's  statement  that  the 
final  aim  of  education  is  to  make  men  truly  religious? 

651.  Is  it  true  that  the  lives  of  both  nations  and  individ- 
uals are  determined  by  their  real  belief  as  to  the  Supreme 
principle  of  the  universe? 

652.  Is  all  deep  thought,  therefore,  necessarily  religious 
thought? 

653.  Is  it  characteristic  of  our  age  to  reject  all  external 
proofs  of  religious  truth? 

654.  Is  the  evolution  of  spiritual  insight,  therefore,  of 
primary  importance? 

655.  What  path  toward  insight  is  opened  by  the  Bird's 
Nest? 

656.  Describe  any  other  paths  you  can. 

657.  What  does  Froebel  say  in  "Education  of  Man" 
about  nature  as  a  revelation  of  God?  (pp.  151-163  and  202- 
203.) 

658.  What  is  the  most  important  idea  in  the  Commen- 
tary on  the  Bird's  Nest? 

659.  What  is  faith? 

660.  How  is  it  related  to  insight? 

661.  What  is  revelation? 
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(From  Marion  B.  B.  Langzettel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

498.  What  do  you  think  of  such  experiments  as  the  George  Indus- 
trial Camp? 

A  beautiful  clear  morning  in  September,  and  7:30  finds  us  en  route 
for  Freeville  to  spend  a  day  in  the  George  Junior  Republic.  A  ride 
of  one  and  one-half  hours  by  train  from  Cazenovia,  and  a  walk  of  a 
half  mile,  brings  us  to  our  destination.  We  find  ourselves  among  a 
group  of  tents  and  buildings  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  farm- 
ing country.  One  building  has  over  the  entrance  in  large  letters  "Capi- 
tol," another  "Court  House,"  others  "Assembly  Hall,"  "Hotel  Waldorf," 
"Hotel  Ithaca,"  "Delmonico's  Restaurant,"  etc.  Being  told  that  this  is 
the  last  day  of  camp,  and  that  Mr.  George  is  having  his  good-by  talk 
with  the  boys,  we  enter  the  main  house  and  see  a  crowd  of  boys  and 
girls  from  twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  intently  listening  to  ques- 
tions such  as:  What  shall  we  do  to  make  our  camp  more  successful  an- 
other year?  What  new  trades  would  you  suggest?  Shall  we  have  boys 
younger?  etc.  A  sergeant-at-arms  presides  and  a  secretary  records  the 
suggestions.  Mr.  George  sits  as  one  of  the  audience  and  skillfully 
draws  the  boys  out,  and  one  feels  an  unusual  thoughtfulness  in  their 
answers.  One  boy  suggests  a  candy  store,  that  the  government  rather 
than  the  village  store  may  gain  the  profit  made  on  candy.  Another, 
that  shoemaking  and  blacksmithing  be  added.  One  argues  against  the 
admittance  of  boys  younger  than  twelve,  as  they  would  not  know  how 
to  "catch  on"  and  defend  themselves  when  they  were  overcharged, 
whereas  an  older  boy  would  laugh  and  refuse  to  be  taken  in.  Much 
satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  change  from  former  years  in  having 
boys  rather  than  adults  as  official  heads  to  the  various  departments. 
The  boys  felt  they  had  rather  have  punishments  meted  out  by  one  of 
their  own  size. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  someone  says.  This  is  a  re- 
public of  boys  and  girls  gathered  from  the  streets  of  New  York  City 
and  surrounding  towns.  They  are  children,  many  of  them,  who  have 
been  in  jails  and  prison.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  vice  in  all  its 
forms,  through  example,  precept  and  experience.  They  spend  seventy 
days  away  from  ic  all  in  a  self-governing  community.  Nature  has  done 
much  for  their  surroundings  here,  and  the  green  rolling  hills  of  New 
York  state  are  seen  away  in  the  distance.  Much  is  done  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  George,  the  president  of  the  Republic  and  the  originator  of  the 
scheme.  The  parents  of  these  children  sign  a  paper  giving  Mr.  George 
the  rights  of  a  parent  during  the  seventy  days  of  their  stay,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  are  returned  to  their  homes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  winter  residents.  The  land,  buildings,  clothing,  food,  etc.,  are 
all  donated  by  those  interested  in  the  plan. 

The  children  enter  this  Republic  free  as  air.  They  may  work  or 
play  as  suits  their  fancy,  but  lodging,  food  and  clothing  must  be  paid 
for.  Nothing  is  given  "for  charity's  sake."  Employers  stand  ready  to 
employ  each  child  at  the  rate  of  from  forty  cents  a  day  for  unskilled 
labor  to  $1.50  a  day  and  upward  for  trained  workers.  A  child  may 
choose  his  work  and  rise  in  his  chosen  trade  as  his  work  improves.  He 
may  run  a  hotel,  restaurant  or  store,  paying  the  government  so  much 
for  the  privilege.  He  must  keep  his  hotel  clean  or  the  board  of  health 
appears  and  he  becomes  subject  to  a  fine.     Maids  and  laundrymen  are 
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engaged  and  he  may  charge  in  proportion  as  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided. If  it  is  the  "Waldorf"  two  dollars  a  day  must  be  paid  by  guests. 
If  a  cheaper  hotel  without  separate  apartments,  it  will  cost  only  one 
dollar  a  day,  or  perhaps  it  is  simply  lodgings  at  ten  cents  a  night.  The 
hotels  are  sold  at  auction  by  the  government  for  a  given  length  of  time 
to  the  highest  bidder.  "No  one  durst  sleep  at  the  Waldorf  but  million- 
aires," we  are  informed  by  one  who  is  only  fortunate  enough  to  be  en- 
gaged there  as  a  porter. 

At  Delmonico's  you  pay  twenty-five  cents  a  meal  and  have  bread, 
butter,  meat,  potatoes,  beans,  pickles,  pie  and  coffee  as  your  bill  of  fare. 
At  Sherry's  you  pay  ten  cents  a  meal,  but  you  omit  coffee,  pie,  table- 
cloth, knives,  forks,  etc.  The  proprietor  of  Delmonico's  pays  fifty  dol- 
lars for  his  license,  which  includes  food.  The  waitresses  are  paid  five 
dollars  per  week  and  are  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  camp.  The  dish- 
washers get  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  week.  Receipts  amount  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  day,  making  a  profit  of  over  one  hundred  dollars 
after  expenses  are  paid.  This  money  may  be  deposited  in  a  bank  and 
draws  three  per  cent  interest. 

The  money  system  is  interesting.  It  consists  of  stamped  tincoin  of 
the  same  denominations  as  United  States  currency,  and  bears  the  words, 
"George  Junior  Republic,  $1.00,  1896."  This  is  redeemable  at  the  end 
of  their  season  in  either  clothing  or  farm  produce,  and  bears  about  the 
ratio  of  twenty  to  one  in  our  money. 

One  proud  boy  had  a  present  for  father,  mother,  and  each  of  the 
eight  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  beside  a  complete  new  suit  of  clothes 
for  himself.  Another  told  us  he  had  nothing  to  take  home  because  he 
had  bought  three  five-dollar  passes  and  they  had  been  taken  up  on  him 
for  disobeying  rules.  A  boy  must  have  a  pass  to  go  beyond  the  well- 
guarded  boundaries. 

If  a  boy  go  to  the  neighboring  farm  and  bring  produce  into  the  camp 
he  must  pay  tariff  to  the  government  before  he  can  use  it,  and  in  this 
way  home  industries  are  protected. 

The  boys  have  voted  laws  against  smoking  and  swearing,  and  arrest 
may  follow  either  misdemeanor. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  against  late  hours  and  one  may  be  ar- 
rested for  vagrancy  if  out  too  late  at  night,  although  there  is  no  stated 
time  for  the  children  to  retire. 

At  first  a  position  as  officer  in  the  police  department  was  most  cov- 
eted and  a  civil  service  examination  became  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  candidates.  A  boy  who  has  played  truant  all  the  time  can- 
not answer  the  required  questions  and  secretly  makes  up  his  mind  that 
he  will  attend  school  next  winter. 

Later,  ambition  is  aroused  and  other  offices  of  honor  have  greater 
attractions.  Sheriff,  senators,  representatives  and  judges  are  all  chosen 
by  the  people.  Librarian,  postmaster,  banker,  etc.,  are  all  paid  by  the 
government. 

A  bell  from  the  court  house  announces  time  for  court,  and  we  gather 
in  the  upper  room.  On  the  lower  floor  is  the  jail,  and  several  wretched, 
tear-stained  faces  glance  at  us  from  behind  the  bars,  while  the  guard 
patrols  the  halls  and  shows  us  the  record  book  of  arrests.  Assault,  steal- 
ing, lying,  and  defrauding  the  government  are  frequent  charges.  Upon 
inquiry  one  boy  told  us  he  had  been  up  for  small  offenses,  but  he  had 
never  lost  his  citizenship— and  this  with  a  look  of  pride  in  his  eye.  To 
lose  one's  citizenship  is  to  be  a  man  without  a  country. 

We  enter  the  court  room  and  are  ushered  to  the  front  seats.  The 
guards  take  their  places,  the  prisoners  are  brought  in,  the  clerk  calls 
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•the  court  to  order,  and  the  sixteen-year-old  judge  appears.  He  enters 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  supreme  court  judge.  Instant  quiet  prevails, 
and  you  feel  this  is  not  play  but  real  life.  Offenders  are  brought  to 
justice,  and  mercy  and  judgment  are  apportionately  meted  out.  Police 
court  meets  every  day,  and  here  petty  cases  are  tried  without  a  jury. 
Civil  court  meets  less  often  and  cases  are  tried  by  a  jury  consisting  of 
six  citizens.  Lawyers  may  be  employed  to  defend  the  criminal  and 
witnesses  may  appear  for  or  against  him. 

The  legislature  with  its  senate  and  house  of  representatives  is  inter- 
esting, and  here  all  questions  relating  to  local  and  state  government  are 
freely  discussed.  Income  tax,  woman  suffrage,  tariff,  etc.,  are  some  of 
the  matters  acted  upon.  These  all  arise  out  of  the  conditions  of  a  re- 
public. Most  interesting  would  it  be  to  trace  the  origin,  discussion  and 
settlement  of  these  problems.  Paupers  are  given  no  encouragement, 
as  it  was  decided  after  a  cerrain  date  to  no  longer  feed  them  from  the 
public  fund,  and  no  work  literally  means  no  food;  thus  the  most  shift- 
less must  earn  their  own  living  even  though  it  be  a  scanty  one.  There 
is  also  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  the  poor.  Cooking,  dressmak- 
ing, millinery  and  laundry  are  provided  for  the  girls  and  they  have  a 
special  building  for  their  use. 

A  military  drill  takes  place  every  afternoon  which  is  obligatory  with 
boys  and  girls.  This  is  in  progress  when  we  are  warned  of  our  ap- 
proaching train.  We  bid  good-by  to  the  lines  of  soldiers  and  our  Amer- 
ican flag  waving  over  all.  We  leave  the  genial  Mr.  George  and  his 
mother,  voting  it  to  be  the  most  interesting  educational  experiment  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Why  are  the  results  so  sure?  The  connection  between  cause  and 
•effect  is  so  close,  and  the  return  of  any  deed  is  so  immediate  that  a  boy 
literally  reaps  as  he  sows  and  real  experience  of  his  own  laws  enforced 
upon  himself  lead  him  to  judge  truly  of  their  Tightness.  A  boy  must 
think  as  he  meets  the  issues  of  the  hour  and  is  responsible  for  the  laws 
which  shall  govern  himself  as  well  as  his  neighbor. 

The  most  beautiful  feature  is  the  spirit  of  love  and  fatherly  care  of 
Mr.  George.  This  permeates  the  entire  camp  and  makes  it  worth  while 
to  be  a  manlv  boy  and  a  womanly  girl. 

A  project  is  now  on  foot  to  build  some  cottages,  that  the  home  ele- 
ment may  be  more  clearly  emphasized.  One  feels  the  absence  of  this 
more  particularly  among  the  girls,  although  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  influence  of  the  elder  Mrs.  George  who  works  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  her  son. 

One  feels  how  really  they  can  trust  the  divine  spark  which  Froebel 
saw  within  each  human  being,  when  such  results  can  be  gained  from 
such  material  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Law,  order,  honesty,  truth,  self- 
respect,  and  a  genuine  love  for  these  things  are  found  among  the  boys. 

Do  we  believe  in  such  experiments?  Yes,  most  heartily.  Let  us 
plead  that  they  add  younger  children  also,  that  the  mother  and  father 
instinct,  as  well  as  the  instinct  for  citizenship  may  be  nurtured.  Let 
us  cooperate  in  any  way  we  can,  by  money  or  influence,  and  hasten  the 
realization  of  our  Target  motto: 

"Little  by  little  he  will  come  to  see 
That  through  activity  comes  unity. 
He'll  see  how  everything— earth,  air  and  sky, 
Plants,  beasts  and  men— are  knit  in  one  great  whole, 
Interdependent  while  the  ages  roll. 
This  lesson  that  the  world  spells  out  so  slow, 
The  child  may  come  insensibly  to  know; 
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And  with  this  lesson  taught  each  opening  life 

Will  come  at  last  the  end  of  man's  long  strife." 

(From  Cora  E.  Harris,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.) 

480.  Name  any  differences  of  which  you  are  conscious  between  the 
methods  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel. 

Pestalozzi's  work  was  said  to  be  intensely  interesting,  but  lacked  the 
system  of  Froebel.  He  did  not  utilize  the  play  spirit  of  the  child  and 
induce  the  physical  expression  of  child's  perceptions  in  order  to  make 
them  part  of  the  child. 

481.  Will  you  re-state  the  criticism  of  Pestalozzi  given  by  J.  H.  von 
Fichte? 

Fichte  says:  "The  earliest  consciousness  cleared  up  as  to  ele- 
mentary sensations  grows  clear.  The  child  must  first  be  made  capable 
of  deciding  as  to  whether  he  is  hungry  or  sleepy,  as  to  whether  he  tastes 
or  smells.  The  discrimination  between  the  sensuous  regions  must  de- 
velop the  elementary  sensations  with  same.  Fundamental  colors,  sim- 
plest figures,  proportions  of  sound  and  what  is  plainly  in  consciousness 
must  be  expressed  by  fixed  signs  Pestalozzi  would  name  finished  ob- 
jects burdened  with  complicated  qualities  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  whole  compass  of  the  word  and  names  of 
familiar  things."  The  consciousness  as  to  qualities  of  objects  should  be 
developed  first,  beginning  with  most  elementary.  Finally,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  object  will  become  a  transparent  intuition. 

482.  At  what  point  in  the  "Target"  song  do  you  find  the  transition 
from  proportion  in  construction  to  the  proportion  between  labor  and 
wages? 

At  the  words,  "The  Target  is  ready  now  for  sale." 

483.  How  does  Rousseau  attempt  to  develop  a  true  idea  of  property? 
The  child  should  have  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  to  plant  some  seeds, 

and  care  for  the  growing  plants,  thus  learning  by  his  own  labor  the  value 
of  property. 

484.  What  do  you  think  of  his  plan? 

1  think  it  excellent  as  giving  the  child  a  true  idea  of  the  way  in  whicli 
property  should  be  acquired. 

489.  In  view  of  the  strength  of  the  proprietary  instincts  should  you 
think  it  important  to  put  stress  on  the  child's  rights  or  the  rights  of 
others? 

Usually  to  put  stress  upon  the  rights  of  others  but  not  to  ignore  en- 
tirely his  right  of  possession,  for  it  is  necessary  that  he  feel  that,  in  order 
to  properly  care  for  his  things. 

490.  What  dangers  are  incident  to  giving  money  to  children? 
That  its  true  meaning  or  value  will  not  be  known,  and  thus  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  spent  recklessly,  or  treasured  for  its  own  sake. 

501.  What  are  the  two  great  crimes  against  property? 
Avarice  and  prodigality. 

502.  What  feature  is  common  to  both  crimes? 
Ignorance  in  regard  to  what  property  is  for. 

503.  How  does  Dante  punish  these  crimes  in  the  Inferno? 

"Here  one  like  doom  awaits  the  prodigal  and  the  avaricious  which 
is  to  meet  in  direful  conflict,  rolling  great  weights  against  each  other  " 

530.  What  should  you  say  were  the  general  truths  illustrated  by  the 
play  of  the  "Target?"1 

1.  That  proportion  is  the  fundamental  law  of  beauty. 
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2.  That  things  impress  more  than  words. 

3.  Proportion  in  the  target  symbolizes  justice  in  the  social  whole. 

4.  The  use  of  money  is, for  the  exchange  of  services  and  makes  it 
le  for  each  to  pursue  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

One  aim  must  actuate  all  good  work. 
(From  Carrie  S.  Newman,  Vancouver.) 

463.  Describe  the  game  of  the  "Target." 

The  child  sits  or  stands  before  the  mother  with  his  hand  held  out,, 
palm  upward.  On  his  extended  palm  the  mother  draws  with  her  fore- 
finger two  imaginary  lines  intersecting  one  another.  At  the  point  where 
they  cross  she  pretends  to  bore  a  hole  and  hammer  in  a  nail;  then  places 
her  hand  over  his  for  the  face  of  the  target.  In  the  kindergarten  the 
children  using  one  hand  for  the  board,  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other 
draw  the  lines  and  bore  the  holes,  and  finally  place  one  hand  over  the 
other  to  complete  the  target.  In  this  game,  as  in  others,  we  should  train 
the  children  to  use  their  hands  alternately,  so  helping  them  to  become 
as  skillful  with  the  left  as  with  the  right. 

464.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  suppose  it  originated? 

I  should  suppose  that  the  child  had  seen  a  target  and  become  inter- 
ested in  its  form  and  use. 

465.  How  does  Froebel  explain  its  persistence  under  changed  con- 
ditions? 

That  it  must  meet  and  satisfy  some  universal  need  of  child-life  and 
correspond  with  his  stage  of  development  at  some  point.  He  adds  that 
he  also  sees  in  it  traces  of  an  attempt  to  attract  the  child's  attention  to 
form,  number  and  size,  the  universal  qualities  of  objects. 

466.  Into  what  two  new  and  great  experiences  does  Froebel  say  this 
play  leads  the  child? 

It  introduces  him  to  the  life  of  trade  and  opens  his  eyes  to  the  quali- 
ties of  size,  form  and  number. 

467.  Of  the  two,  which  do  you  think  is  most  present  to  the  child's 
consciousness? 

I  think  this  would  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  which  the  mother 
or  the  kindergartner  considered  of  the  most  importance.  Left  to  him- 
self perhaps  a  child  would  become  conscious  of  form,  size  and  number 
at  an  earlier  stage  than  he  would  be  conscious  of  the  life  of  trade. 

I  find  the  older  children  in  the  kindergarten  intensely  interested  in 
buying  and  selling  games  — for  instance,  having  a  clock  store  in  which 
some  of  the  children  represent  clocks  of  different  styles  while  one  is 
shopman  and  the  rest  buyers,  or,  making  different  articles  of  furniture 
with  the  blocks,  or  pictures  of  them  with  sticks  or  tablets,  which  they 
sell  to  me,  tablets  being  the  coin  most  in  favor. 

468.  Upon  what  will  the  form  of  the  "Target"  depend? 
Upon  the  shape  of  the  board  which  forms  the  face. 

469.  Upon  what  will  its  size  depend? 

Upon  the  length  of  the  sticks  which  form  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
diameters. 

470.  In  terms  of  what  quality  will  you  express  the  similar  or  differ- 
ing lengths  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  diameters? 

In  terms  of  size. 

471.  What  is  size? 

The  amount  of  space  which  an  object  occupies. 

472.  What  is  form  or  figure? 
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The  form  of  an  object  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  space  occu- 
pied in  different  directions.  If,  for  instance,  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height  of  an  object  is  the  same  the  form  is  a  cube. 

473.     How  are  both  measured? 

By  number. 

475.     Why  do  you  suppose  he  accentuates  these  particular  qualities? 

Because  they  are  the  universal  qualities  of  objects. 

482.  At  what  point  in  the  "Target"  song  do  you  find  the  transition 
from  proportion  in  construction  to  the  proportion  between  labor  and 
wages? 

"Three  halfpennies  is  just  enough — 
One  for  the  work  and  two  for  the  stuff." 

485.  What  does  Froebel  say  about  property  in  "Education  of  Man," 
pp.  106-108? 

"The  feeling  of  his  own  power  implies  and  soon  demands  also  the 
possession  of  his  own  space  and  his  own  tnaterial  belonging  exclusively 
to  him.  Be  his  realm,  his  province,  his  land,  as  it  were,  a  corner  of  the 
court  yard,  or  of  the  house,  or  of  the  room;  be  it  the  space  of  a  box,  of 
a  chest,  or  of  a  closet;  be  it  a  grotto,  a  hut,  or  a  garden—  the  human  be- 
ing, the  boy  at  this  age,  needs  an  external  point,  if  possible,  chosen  and 
prepared  by  himself,  to  which  he  refers  all  his  activity." 

486.  What  idea  of  property  is  implied  in  the  game  of  the  "Target?" 
That  the  article  which  one  has  made,  using  his  own  material  and 

time,  belongs  to  him,  and  only  becomes  the  property  of  another  when 
that  other  has  given  the  owner  an  equivalent  for  it;  on  the  other  hand 
that  what  one  pays  for  becomes  his  own.  Again  it  implies  that  one's 
time  is  one's  own  and  if  used  for  another's  benefit  should  be  paid  for. 

488.  What  can  you  do  in  babyhood  to  overcome  this  exaggeration 
of  the  Jiieum  ? 

Arouse  his  sympathy  on  his  brother's  behalf.  Lead  him  to  feel  that 
others  have  similar  feelings  to  his  own,  and  lovingly,  sympathetically 
lead  him  to  make  little  sacrifices  for  others  until  he  begins  to  realize 
that  it  is  indeed  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

489.  In  view  of  the  strength  of  the  proprietary  instinct  should  you 
think  it  important  to  put  stress  on  the  child's  rights  or  on  the  rights  of 
others? 

On  the  rights  of  others. 

4go.  What  have  you  done  practically  in  this  direction  and  with  what 
results? 

I  have  always  made  this  a  particular  point  in  my  work  with  children, 
with,  I  feel,  gratifying  results.  In  order  to  do  this  I  have  always  myself 
treated  with  respect  anything  belonging  to  a  particular  child,  asking 
permission  before  using  it  or  allowing  another  child  to  use  it,  and  have 
found  the  children  very  quick  to  follow  my  example.  The  children  of 
the  Transition  class  often  play  by  themselves  in  the  kindergarten  for  a 
half  hour  or  more  before  school  begins,  with  the  gifts,  material,  etc.,  in 
full  view  and  reach,  but  it  is  almost  an  unheard-of  thing  for  anything  to 
be  touched  without  permission,  although  the  slates  and  pencils,  beads, 
etc.,  which  they  know  they  may  use  whenever  they  like  (with  the  one 
condition  that  they  are  put  back  when  finished  with),  are  taken  off  the 
same  shelves  every  day.  I  always  make  a  practice  of  letting  them  have 
anything  they  need  and  ask  for  to  carry  on  their  game,  if  possible,  and 
if  I  must  refuse  I  explain  why,  and  knowing  that,  they  never  attempt 
to  help  themselves.     In  answer  to  such  questions  as,  "Can't  Johnny  let 
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me  play  with  his  top?"  I  say,  "It  is  Johnny's  own  top  and  he  may  do  as 
he  likes  with  it" — adding,  "I  am  sure  he  is  going  to  be  kind,"  which 
usually  has  the  desired  effect.  I  have  often  found  that  a  confidential 
whisper  to  the  effect,  "Don't  you  want  to  make  H —  happy?  Lend  him 
your  book  and  see  how  happy  he  will  look,"  has  led  to  the  unclasping 
of  the  little  hand  and  the  sharing  of  the  treasure  with  others.  I  think 
by  such  means  we  can  arouse  the  feeling  that  the  chief  value  of  owner- 
ship is  to  be  able  to  help  others. 

491.     What  dangers  are  incident  to  giving  money  to  children? 

There  is  danger  that  they  will  form  a  habit  of  spending  money  reck- 
lessly, spending  money  just  for  the  sake  of  spending  it.  This  tendency 
should  be  overcome  by  encouraging  them  to  save  their  pennies  until 
they  have  enough  to  buy  something  which  they  will  really  enjoy  and 
with  which  they  can  give  pleasure  to  others  as  well  as  themselves. 

492-493.  Should  children  earn  their  own  money?  Should  it  never 
be  freely  given  them? 

If  we  never  freely  give  children  money  but  always  insist  upon  their 
earning  it  we  can  hardly  expect  that  they  in  their  turn  will  be  willing  to 
give  without  receiving  something  in  return.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  sometimes  earn  their  own  money,  in 
order  that  they  may  rightly  value  it. 

496.     What  do  you  think  of  savings  banks? 

The  question  of  savings  banks  for  children  is  one  which  requires 
very  careful  consideration.  The  individual  child  must  be  studied  and 
the  question  answered  for  each.  A  child  who  has  little  idea  of  the  value 
of  money  and  who  is  inclined  to  be  a  spendthrift  may  be  greatly  helped 
by  the  judicious  use  of  a  savings  bank;  being  encouraged  to  save  his 
pennies  until  he  has  enough  to  buy  some  coveted  object.  But  the  child 
who  has  a  natural  tendency  to  save  and  accumulate  needs  the  opposite 
side  of  his  character  developed.  To  him  a  savings  bank  would  be  a 
stumbling  block.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  lest  the  children  form  the 
habit  of  loving  money  for  its  own  sake,  and  thus  cultivate  a  miserly 
spirit.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  save  their  money  for 
some  special  object,  never  for  the  pleasure  simply  of  having  it. 

504.     Describe  all  the  details  of  the  "Target"  picture. 

The  picture  is  divided  by  trees  and  foliage  into  three  parts.  In  the 
center  portion  is  a  carpenter's  shop  with  the  carpenter  at  work  upon  a 
target.  He  has  stopped  his  work  to  talk  to  three  little  children  who 
are  standing  at  the  end  of  the  bench. 

At  the  left  hand  we  see  the  three  children  playing  soldier.  One  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  others  carries  a  target  and  bow  and  arrow.  On 
the  right  are  three  men  shooting  at  a  target. 

505-506.  What  is  suggested  by  the  three  bow-men?  What  is  sug- 
gested by  the  boys  with  the  target? 

Everywhere  in  this  picture  Froebel  emphasizes  the  number  three. 
In  the  commentary  he  tells  us  that  this  symbolizes  the  three  universal 
qualities,  form,  size  and  number,  and  that  the  comprehension  of  these 
opens  three  paths  which  lead  to  the  one  goal,  the  comprehension  of  and 
power  over  material  things. 


;notes  about  the  work  and  the  workers. 

The  first  National  Congress  of  mothers  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  February,  1897.  Washington  has  been  selected  as  the  most  fit- 
.ting  place  for  such  an  assemblage  because  the  movement  is  one  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  because  the  city  offers  many  advantages  in  other 
ways.  The  originator  of  the  project,  Mrs.  Theodore  Weld  Birney,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Newton,  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Butler  and  Mrs.  Hardin  W.  Masters,  first  presented  her  idea  at  a  mothers' 
meeting  at  Chautauqua  two  years  ago.  Since  then  she  has  worked  inde- 
fatigably,  but  so  quietly  that  none  save  those  directly  interested  have 
any  conception  of  the  vastness  of  her  plans,  nor  of  the  practical  meth- 
ods by  which  they  are  about  to  be  perfected.  The  official  announce- 
ment states  that  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  congress  consider  all  subjects 
which  relate  to  the  home,  especially  those  bearing  upon  the  moral,  phy- 
sical and  mental  training  of  children.  The  congress  will  also  consider 
the  value  of  kindergarten  work  and  the  extension  of  its  principles  to 
more  advanced  studies.  The  promoters  of  the  congress  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  kindergarten  cause  and  are  anxious  to  arouse  mothers  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  beautiful  significance  of  the  kindergarten  and  its 
wonderful  right  development  of  the  child  in  all  directions,  and  they  look 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  kindergartners  of  the  country  in  the  effort  to 
bring  to  the  mothers  at  this  congress  an  understanding  of  Froebel's 
beautiful  message  to  the  world;  that  under  the  genial  influence  of  such 
knowledge,  kindergartens  may  come  into  existence  throughout  the 
entire  country  as  naturally,  as  inevitably  as  flowers  come  forth  in  the 
spring.  The  congress  will  endeavor  to  promote  philanthropy  and  patri- 
otism and  will  consider  the  physical  and  mental  evils  resulting  from 
some  of  the  methods  of  schools.  The  advantages  that  might  be  derived 
from  a  closer  relation  between  the  influence  of  the  home  and  that  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning  is  another  and  very  suggestive  topic  that  will  be 
discussed.  Men  and  women  foremost  in  such  work  will  present  these 
matters.  The  announcement  states  that  the  promoters  of  the  congress 
expect  to  have  "such  a  gathering  of  representative  workers  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  human  race  that  the  divine  fire  of  their  enthusiasm  will  warm 
the  hearts  not  only  of  all  mothers,  but  of  all  mankind,  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  sacred  obligations  owed  to  the  race  through  the  children  of  today 
and  the  generations  to  come."  Much  enthusiasm  for  this  movement  is 
already  evinced  by  men  and  women  all  over  the  country,  but  in  order  to 
have  the  congress  a  national  affair  from  the  beginning,  assistance  is 
called  for  from  the  extensive  club  organization  of  the  country.  In  this 
way  nearly  the  whole  land  can  be  covered,  for  every  city,  town  and  vil- 
lage has  its  club  which  should  be  and  undoubtedly  is  interested  and  will- 
ing to  cooperate  in  a  cause  of  this  kind.  The  forming  of  a  mothers'  class 
under  the  direction  of  any  club  which  has  not  one  already,  is  a  simple 
matter  and  would  be  the  nucleus  from  which  enthusiasm  for  the  national 
movement  would  spring  and  would  provide  delegates  to  the  congress. 
The  headquarters  of  the  movement  are  at  1400  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

At  the  second  fathers'  and  mothers'  meeting  of  the  Muttergarten 
•  club,  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer  spoke  upon  the  general  subject  of  develop- 
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ment  and  "  inner  connection."  The  trend  of  the  talk  was  modified  by 
several  questions  from  the  members.  Mr.  Mercer  referred  to  the  psy- 
chology presented  by  Swedenborg  as  an  important  help  in  the  study  of 
childhood.  He  said  the  child's  nature  is  twofold;  one  part  on  a  level 
with  the  spiritual,  one  on  a  level  with  the  natural  world.  Mother  care 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  ministry  of  angels  on  the  other,  carry  on  a  sim- 
ultaneous education.  While  the  child  is  receiving  impressions  from 
physical  contact  through  the  gateways  of  the  five  senses,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  receiving  impressions  of  spiritual  delight  from  contact  with 
its  angelic  guardians,  which  supply  the  inner  connection  for  its  opening 
powers.  The  period  of  infancy  is  a  training  of  the  senses  and  implant- 
ing of  affections.  How  are  abstract  ideas  to  be  presented?  The  idea 
of  God?  Not  by  talking,  but  by  earnest  realization  of  it  on  the  mother's 
part.  Then  her  very  form  and  the  protecting  tenderness  associated  with 
it  create  in  the  child  a  predisposition  to  belief  in  God  in  whose  image 
she  is.  For  this  reason  especially,  it  is  good  for  the  little  ones  to  have  a 
father  as  well  as  a  mother,  and  good  tor  the  father  to  force  himself  to 
assume  some  care  of  the  babies,  to  still  their  fretfulness  with  his  larger 
strength  having  in  it  an  acknowledgment  of  the  strong  and  loving  All 
Father.  This  first  period  of  infancy  is  the  most  important,  and  poten- 
tially includes  the  others.  In  the  second  period  beginning  at  live  or 
seven  years,  the  child  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  perceiving  that  things 
are — he  wants  to  know  how.  Before,  he  wished  to  find  out  how  things 
felt  or  appeared  to  the  senses,  now  he  demands  to  know  through  men- 
tal contact.  Now  is  the  time  to  teach  action  in  accordance  with  truth 
which  may  be  impressed  in  the  affections  stored  earlier.  At  this  age 
rebellion  and  wilfulness  is  almost  always  the  result  of  mistreatment. 
It  is  not  normal,  but  the  product  of  one-sided  or  premature  develop- 
ment. The  common  practice  of  making  baby  the  center,  all  his  desires 
and  dislikes  instantly  attended  to  brings  out  latent  selfishness.  Another 
factor  is  the  hereditary  bent  to  get  his  own  way  and  to  have  every- 
thing. Of  course  it  does  not  always  take  the  same  form.  Some  desire 
things,  some  chiefly  desire  praise.  Never  tell  a  child  he  has  lied.  Do 
not  bring  it  to  his  attention  as  an  evil  until  you  are  ready  to  ask  him  to 
fight  it  in  himself.  The  third  period,  ordinarily  sadly  neglected  is  the 
demand  of  the  child's  nature  for  reasons.  He  has  learned  what  and 
how,  now  he  asks  why.  At  this  age  there  should  be  training,  with  a 
master,  in  rational  thinking,  more  and  more  relaxing  from  mastery  to 
guidance,  and  from  guidance  to  counsel,  until  the  young  will  and  reason 
are  firm  enough  for  self-reliance.  To  the  question,  what  can  be  done 
with  premature  why,  Mr.  Mercer  said,  Give  answers  as  nearly  suited 
to  the  age  as  will  satisfy.  Allay  the  precocity  rather  than  feed  it.  It  is 
very  harmful  to  allow  the  habit  of  insisting  upon  reasons  which  he  is 
unable  to  comprehend.  It  makes  him  satisfied  with  obtuseness  of  per- 
ception and  stunts  reason.  It  is  far  better  to  train  him  to  acknowledge 
that  there  are  some  things  he  cannot  yet  understand.  What  should  one 
do  in  regard  to  marked  tendencies?  Develop  along  the  lines  of  great- 
est resistance  to  produce  harmonious  development.  Can  a  child  be  too 
unselfish?  Not  during  the  first  seven  years,  but  its  selfishness  may  be 
made  morbid  by  unwise  praise  or  restraint.  A  good  statement  of  the 
training  of  different  periods  is:  First,  affection  tempered  with  firmness; 
second,  firmness  tempered  with  affection;  third,  the  free  and  rational 
working-  out  into  uses.  The  chief  service  of  kindergarten  is  to  enlarge 
the  child's  human  relations.  What  can  be  done  when  children  seem  to 
delight  in  taking  each  other's  things?  Before  seven,  show  them  a  better 
way  by  affection;  after  seven,  teach  them  to  regard  the  family,  "our 
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things  "  rather  than  always  "  my  "  things,  and  teach  them  that  possession, 
is  in  use,  that  privileges  and  duties  are  coequal.  In  general,  the  train- 
ing of  childhood  should  be  to  bring  out  the  angel  and  suppress  the  ani- 
mal. Later,  the  selfhood  must  be  met  and  conquered,  but  keep  it  qui- 
escent as  long  as  possible.  Keep  the  child's  mind  delighted  in  the  right 
things,  for  by  delight  he  is  led  and  nourished,  and  his  growth  determined 

In  the  process  of  evolution,  public  school  music  has  developed  much 
excellent  material  for  schoolroom  use,  but  it  has  found  its  highest  and 
purest  expression  and  best  technical  development  in  the  Natural  Mu- 
sic course.  The  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  books  and  charts  of 
this  course  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  time  at  the  New  School  of  Meth- 
ods held  in  Chicago  from  August  10  to  22.  The  school  brought  together 
an  unusually  large  and  intelligent  body  of  public  school  music  teachers 
from  all  over  the  West  and  South;  and  the  faculty  comprised  some  of 
the  best  exponents  of  musical  thought  and  expression  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Wm.  L.  Tomlins,  the  noted  choral  director  of  Chicago,  gave  a  full 
two  weeks'  course  of  lectures,  covering  the  main  points  of  voice  culture, 
song  analysis  and  interpretation.  Mr.  Thomas  Tapper  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Ripley,  of  Boston,  authors  of  the  Natural  Music  course,  and  Mrs. 
Emma  A.  Thomas  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  gave  the  analysis  of  the  books  and 
charts  of  the  Natural  course.  Miss  Nannie  C.  Love,  of  Muncie,  Ind., 
and  Mr.  P.  M.  Bach,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  also  gave  some  very 
interesting  and  helpful  class  work.  The  management  snowed  most  ex- 
cellent judgment  in  securing  Miss  Mari  Hofer  to  give  a  course  in  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  songs.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  put  upon 
the  foundation  work  in  public  school  music,  especially  as  to  the  charac- 
ter and  style  of  primary  songs.  And  herein  lies  one  of  the  strongest 
points  in  the  Natural  Music  course.  The  songs  are  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  taken  from  the  works  of  the  best  composers.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  the  entire  membership  of  the  school,  as  a  chorus,  singing  the 
classic  gems  from  Book  V  with  the  utmost  enjoyment  and  enthusiasm. 
This  may  have  been  partly  due,  however,  to  the  excellent  conducting  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Griggs,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  who  had  that  partof  the  work  in 
charge.  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  editor  of  Music,  gave  a  most  enjoyable 
lecture,  preceded  by  two  numbers  on  the  piano  by  Mr.  Leopold  God- 
owski,  the  noted  pianist.  All  in  all,  the  school  was  a  success  and  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  manager,  Mr.  C.  C.  Birchard. —Lucy  K.  Cole. 

Principal  George  H.  Cliff,  of  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  has  es- 
tablished an  unique  experimental  class,  consisting  of  little  boys  about 
the  age  of  six  years,  who  have  thus  far  been  taught  only  what  is  right. 
They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  wrong  way  of  doing  things.  When  they 
do  make  a  mistake,  it  is  not  so  called  by  the  teacher.  No  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  is  drawn.  Only  the  best  models  of  conduct 
and  work  are  persistently  held  before  them.  These  they  are  taught  to 
follow.  The  children  are  conscious  when  they  do  not  attain  to  the  stand- 
ard, and  they  are  taught  to  strive  more  diligently  to  reach  it;  but  their 
failures  are  not  called  errors  or  condemned  as  wrong.  Hence  the  chil- 
dren have  no  consciousness  of  wrong-doing,  and  having  no  fear  of  pun- 
ishment for  it,  they  do  not  seek  to  evade  the  results  of  their  shortcom- 
ings. In  this  way  it  is  thought  the  temptation  to  lie  is  eliminated.  The 
pupils  are  candid  and  straightforward,  free  from  the  habit  of  evasion. 
The  old-fashioned  idea  was  to  teach  the  child  the  nature  of  sin  and  its 
consequences,  with  the  idea  that  it  would  avoid  sin  or  wrong-doing  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  punishment.  The  new  plan  consists  in  an  ignor- 
ing of  the  existence  of  sin,  and  the  inculcation  of  good  and  wholesome 
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concepts  only.  As  sin  is  but  a  comparative  thing,  after  all,  it  seems  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  elimination  of  the  comparisons  might  do 
away  with  sin,  or  at  least  all  that  is  acquired  by  training  and  is  not  in- 
nate.— Harpers  Weekly. 

The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, was  held  at  New  Haven  on  the  16th  of  October,  with  five  de- 
partment section  programs.  The  kindergarten  section  met  at  Harmonie 
Hall,  with  Miss  Rachel  King  as  presiding  officer.  Miss  King,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  Haven  Kindergarten  Association,  is  a  woman  of  varied 
experience,  having  spent  several  years  in  South  America  assisting  her 
sister  in  organizing  a  girls'  school  at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  program  of 
the  kindergarten  section  was  opened  by  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  of  Tor- 
onto, in  an  able  address  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Kindergarten  on 
Race  Development."  Mrs.  Hughes  spoke  well  to  the  point,  and  made 
many  practical  applications  to  the  direct  work  of  the  kindergarten. 
Mrs.  Hughes  is  always  philosophic  in  her  presentation  of  a  subject, 
which  is  the  chiefest  reason  of  her  helpfulness.  The  afternoon  session 
was  addressed  by  Miss  Amalie  Hofer  on  "  Literature  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten." Miss  Hofer  urged  kindergartners  to  look  more  to  the  power  of  the 
story  teller  and  less  to  the  subject  matter,  if  they  would  develop  a  lit- 
erary feeling  among  young  folks,  illustrating  her  points  by  reading 
Hans  Andersen's  "Story  of  the  Bell."  Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture  discussed 
"Toys  in  the  Kindergarten,"  recommending  the  use  of  animal  toys  and 
dolls  in  historic  costume,  rather  than  the  story  or  picture.  Professor 
Scripture  is  adverse  to  the  philosophic  basis  of  the  kindergarten  and 
will,  no  doubt,  evolve  a  substitute  which  will  doubtless  be  satisfactory  to 
himself,  as  he  is  experimenting  extensively  in  physiological  psychology. 
At  present  his  theory  is  far  from  constructive,  although  his  criticisms  of 
the  kindergarten  are  offered  in  the  name  of  a  public  service.  The 
autumn  glory  which  surrounded  New  Haven  on  the  day  of  the  state 
meeting  was  by  no  means  the  least  element  in  furthering  the  educative 
benefits  of  the  meeting.  An  October  holiday,  when  maples  and  bar- 
berries are  at  their  best,  is  a  valuable  investment  for  the  schools  of  any 
state.  The  fact  that  there  are  enough  kindergartners  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut  to  fill  a  good-sized  hall  and  carry  out  a  program  of  their  own, 
is  a  fact  of  historic  importance.  New  Haven  supports  one  free  kinder- 
garten, but  the  spirit  manifest  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Association  on  the  same  evening  as  the  state  meeting,  gives 
promise  of  an  extension  of  this  economic  measure.  The  association  is 
conducted  by  a  handful  of  earnest  people,  who  will  sustain  a  training 
class  in  addition  to  the  free  kindergarten.  Miss  King  is  energetic  and 
full  of  courage,  and  has  the  confidence  of  her  students  as  well  as  the 
public.  At  Hartford  we  found  thriving  public  kindergartens  in  com- 
fortable, beautiful  buildings  and  every  evidence  of  prosperity.  At 
Hartford  too  we  found  the  great  father  of  Connecticut  educational  in- 
terests, Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  who  continues  his  good  works  with  pro- 
phetic calm.  Our  readers  will  find  a  complete  sketch  of  the  "  Nestor  of 
American  Schools,"  as  James  L.  Hughes  fitly  calls  Dr.  Barnard,  in  the 
July  number  of  the  New  En^/and  Magazine,  which  is  a  most  valuable 
chapter  in  American  school  history.  Dr.  Barnard  made  this  October 
visit  memorable  by  a  rare  gift  of  blue  gentians,  presenting  them  with  the 
words  from  Bryant's  poem. 

H.  H.  Seerley  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  of  Cedar  Falls,  an 
earnest  student  of  child  nature,  makes  the  following  personal  statements, 
which,  we  believe,  will  have  great  weight  with  others  who  have  consci- 
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entious  scruples  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  child-study:  "I  feel 
very  intensely  the  need  to  protect  what  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising movements  among  teachers  that  has  occurred  for  many  years — 
that  of  the  proper  study  of  children.  The  determination  on  the  part  of 
some  child-study  workers  to  obtain  conclusions,  whether  the  conclusions 
are  sure  to  be  right  or  not,  is  an  alarming  condition  of  affairs.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  be  very  cautious  about  conclusions  or  else  we  will 
have  such  a  variety  of  conclusions  from  so-called  students  of  child 
nature  that  we  will  have  nothing  in  return  but  confusion.  I  have  been 
takinjg  all  the  child-study  literature  that  could  possibly  be  reached  and 
this  confusion  is  already  apparent  and  promises  to  endanger  the  move- 
ment more  than  anything  else  that  I  meet  in  my  professional  work.  I 
hope  that  those  who  are  actually  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children 
will  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  our  being  submerged  in  notions  that 
are  of  no  benefit,  that  are  practically  untrue  and  that  will  mislead  many 
young  teachers  and  persons  of  narrow  observation  in  a  way  that  will 
give  us  chaos  in  oir  schools  and  will  make  the  teacher  and  the  child- 
study  investigator  the  laughing  stock  of  the  country.  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  if  we  are  but  conservative  on  this  matter  and  are  not  extremists, 
great  good  will  eventually  come  from  our  investigations.  I  have  ad- 
mired the  attitude  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  on  these  problems 
as  it  has  shown  a  good,  sensible,  conscientious  spirit  and  I  wish  you  great 
success  in  pushing  forward  the  principles  that  you  so  earnestly  believe 
as  necessary  to  modern  education." 

The  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  kindergarten  in  Par- 
ana, Argentine  Republic,  S.  A.,  was  celebrated  August  4,  i8g6.  Mrs. 
Sarah  C.  Eccleston,  it  will  be  remembered  has  been  the  center  of  this 
work.  She  writes:  "  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  I  could  have  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  in  New  York,  and 
the  many  opportunities  which  all  make  for  advancement.  The  complete 
isolation  of  my  work  makes  it  both  difficult  and  responsible.  By  read- 
ing and  constant  study  and  effort  of  every  kind,  I  keep  as  near  the  van- 
guardia.  as  possible."  Mrs.  Eccleston  has  translated  Froebel  into  Span- 
ish as  Miss  Howe  has  into  Japanese.  These  outpost  experiences  will  in 
time  secure  valuable  data  to  the  kindergarten  movement,  and  have  al- 
ready proved  that  the  new  education  admits  of  universal  application. 

An  appeal  for  the  observance  of  "Bird  Day"  in  the  schools  through- 
out the  country  has  been  made  by  the  agricultural  department.  The 
object  is  to  devote  the  day  to  be  set  apart  once  a  year  or  to  be  combined 
with  "Arbor  Day"  to  instruction  in  the  value  of  our  native  birds  and  the 
means  of  protecting  them  from  wanton  destruction.  The  idea  has  been 
already  adopted  in  two  cities,  Oil  City  and  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  and  Sec- 
retary Morton,  the  author  of  "Arbor  Day,"  and  indorser  of  the  "Bird 
Day"  movement,  wants  to  see  the  latter  extended  generally.  The  de- 
partment in  its  published  protest  against  attacks  on  birds,  suggests  that 
it  is  equally  important  to  teach  the  best  means  of  protecting  the  timber, 
game  and  fish  as  to  teach  students  how  to  develop  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  state. 

The  Third  Annual  Convocation  of  Mothers,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  has  been  postponed  to  No- 
vember 11,  12  and  13.  Delegations  expecting  to  attend,  please  notice. 
The  Convocations  held  in  94  and  '95  proved  to  be  overwhelming  suc- 
cesses. There  were  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  earnest  women  in 
attendance  both  years,  at  three  sessions  daily  for  three  consecutive  days, 
and  the  interest  was  very  great.     There  are  no  charges  for  admission. 
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The  Convocation  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  interest  in  the 
kindergarten  cause  everywhere,  and  to  make  known  to  the  mothers  the 
help  there  is  for  them  in  the  study  of  Froebel,  and  for  their  children  in 
the  kindergarten. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  grade  teacher  should  have  the  kinder- 
garten training  and  every  kindergartner  the  experience  in  grade  work, 
in  order  that  the  school  system  may  be  unified.  With  this  in  view  we 
publish  the  valuable  scheme  which  Miss  Harriet  C.  Magee  has  made 
for  four  years  of  clay  modeling.  The  simple  exercises  of  the  kinder- 
garten may  be  made  far  more  valuable  if  the  leader  has  in  mind  a 
plan  of  work  which  extends  over  more  time  than  the  immediate  day's 
program.  Miss  Magee  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  teacher  and  has  tested 
her  scheme  in  the  public  schools  as  well  as  in  normal  work.  She  is  one 
of  the  ex-presidents  of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association, 
and  principal  of  the  art  department  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School. 

Miss  Mary  Glidden.  presented  a  series  of  new  gifts  at  the  Cazeno- 
via  (N.  Y.)  conference,  in  some  of  which  ideas  suggested  by  Froebel 
which  had  never  before  been  carried  out  were  embodied,  also  others 
which  were  original  applications  of  and  deductions  from  his  central 
principle.  This  original  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Miss  Glidden  was 
most  cordially  received  by  the  conference,  and  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  she  had  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  instru- 
mentalities of  the  kindergarten.  Miss  Glidden,  formerly  of  Chicago,  is 
now  on  the  kindergarten  training  staff  of  Pratt  Institute. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  of  Froebel  Kindergartners  held  the  first 
meeting  for  the  season  of  iSoii-'oj,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  1  j, 
1896.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Van  Kirk;  by 
the  principal  of  the  kindergarten  department  at  the  Girls'  Normal 
School,  Miss  Anna  W.  Williams;  by  Miss  Fannie  S.  Law,  president  of 
the  Kindergarten  Alumnae  and  others.  Professor  Holman  gave  a  short 
talk  on  Protoplasm,  illustrated  by  the  microscope.  A  large  number 
were  in  attendance  and  the  meeting  proved  most  interesting. — Agnes 
M.  Fox,  Sec'y. 

"My  papa  makes  lots  of  money,"  said  Wallie. 
"  What  out  of  ?  "  asked  Johnnie. 
"  Soap,"  said  Wallie. 

"Pooh!"  said  Johnnie.  "You  can't  make  money  out  o'  soap.  Money's 
made  o'  gold  and  paper  and  silver." — Harper  s  Round  Table. 

Miss  Kate  L.  Brown  who  is  well  known  to  our  readers  by  her 
charming  children's  rhymes  and  kindergarten  songs,  while  identified 
with  educational  work  at  large  for  the  first  time  enters  the  regular  kin- 
dergarten training,  having  joined  the  current  class  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Ann  Page  of  Boston. 

The  state  superintendent  of  schools  of  Missouri  has  sent  out  notice 
to  the  schools  of  the  state  that  November  4,  1896  be  observed  as  "Field 
Day"  by  appropriate  commemorative  exercises,  and  opportunity  be 
given  for  voluntary  contributions  to  assist  in  erecting  a  monument  to 
Eugene  Field. 

The  New  York  School  Bulletin  brings  a  regular  monthly  installment 
of  kindergarten  lesson  work,  conducted  by  Marion  Strickland.  One  by 
one  do  the  school  journals  find  room  for  Froebel  ways  and  means,  re- 
sponding to  the  frank  demand  on  the  part  of  their  readers  for  such  help. 
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Our  schools  fail  of  their  purpose  if  they  do  not  unite  in  social  spirit, 
brotherhood,  and  nationality  the  different  elements  that  come  to  us.  It 
is  possible,  too,  without  making  education  ecclesiastic,  to  have  it  based 
on  broad  principles  of  social  justice  and  large  ideals  of  patriotism,  from 
which  narrowness,  selfishness,  and  provincialism  shall  be  excluded. — 
M.  Paul  Desjardins. 

The  California  Kindergarten  Training  School,  of  which  Miss  Nora 
Smith  is  director,  is  making  an  effort  to  extend  its  course  to  cover  two 
years  instead  of  one.  Miss  Kate  F.  Banning  has  charge  of  the  Mother- 
Play  Study  in  this  class,  and  is  following  to  some  extent  the  outline 
made  by  Miss  Susan  Blow. 

The  A.  H.  Andrews  Furniture  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  just  placed  on 
the  market  a  novel  kindergarten  chair  which  deserves  to  be  popular. 
It  has  a  steel  wire  frame  and  hardwood  seat,  and  is  very  durable  as  well 
as  attractive  in  appearance.  Sizes  to  suit  the  various  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren are  made. 

Mrs.  G.  D.  N.  Worden  has  taken  the  superintendency  of  the  To- 
peka  Free  Kindergarten  association,  including  ten  public  kindergartens 
and  a  training  school,  the  work  of  the  Glenn  Home  kindergarten  de- 
partment having  been  transferred  to  the  Cincinnati  Free  Kindergarten 
association. 

Miss  Hester  P.  Stowe  for  many  years  connected  with  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Treat  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  called  to  direct  the  kindergar- 
ten department  of  the  Ypsilanti  State  Normal  School,  with  a  practice 
kindergarten  of  forty-five  children,  and  a  training  class  of  twenty-four 
students. 

The  educational  institution  for  colored  pupils  founded  at  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  by  Booker  Washington,  has  seventy-eight  teachers  and  an  attend- 
ance of  1,180.  The  pupils  earned  §45,288  last  year  in  their  shops  and 
dairies  and  the  school  received  in  gifts  nearly  $5o,ooo. 

Miss  Mary  Runyan  conducts  a  Mother-Play  Study  class  every  Sat- 
urday at  10:30  at  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  from  October  10. 
1896,  until  January  g,  1897.  Price  for  the  course  $5.  This  is  one  feature 
of  the  Teachers'  College  extension  work. 

Nebraska  observed  October  23  as  Library  Day  throughout  the 
schools  of  the  state.  For  three  years  this  day  has  been  observed  in 
the  state,  and  it  has  resulted  in  the  establishing  of  about  two  thousand 
libraries. 

Yale  has  established  a  school  of  pedagogy,  with  a  choice  of  ten 
courses,  extending  through  the  coming  year. 

Texas  is  working  for  state  kindergarten  association,  to  establish  a 
kindergartens  in  the  free  schools. 

Kindergartens  have  been  opened  in  the  public  schools  of  Erie 
and  Aspen,  Colo. 

"  Is  the  use  of  lentils  going  out  of  fashion  among  kindergartners  and 
if  so,  why?" 

The  free  kindergartens  of  San  Francisco  began  their  Autumn  term 
August  3. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  REFERENCES. 

"Hegel's  Educational  Ideas,"  by  Wm.  M.  Bryant,  Werner  School 
Book  Co.,  publishers.  In  this  sifting  of  educational  theories  out  of 
Hegel's  philosophy  the  author  sets  about  his  task  with  the  conviction,  as 
expressed  in  his  preface,  that  Hegel  is  "the  one  who  thus  far  has  pre- 
sented in  clearest  and  most  adequate  form  the  true  philosophic  ground 
of  all  science  and  of  all  educational  work,  rightly  so  called,"  and  his 
essay  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  Hegel's  theory  with  direct  reference  to 
the  educational  needs  of  our  own  time.  Mr.  Bryant  does  not  attempt  to 
establish  an  educational  leadership  for  Hegel;  he  endeavors  merely  to 
show  his  broad  and  universal  scheme  which  makes  way  for  the  great 
educational  leaders  and  reformers,  and  includes  the  more  radical  theo- 
ries of  education  in  vogue  today.  Hegel's  declaration  that  "  Pedagogics 
is  the  art  of  making  men  moral,"  serves  as  a  good  text,  and  he  adds 
among  other  precepts,  "  Hegei  never  wearies  of  declaring  that  educa- 
tion is  the  descriptive  term  applicable  to  the  total  process  by  which 
complete  self-mastery  on  the  part  of  the  individual  is  to  be  accomplished." 
And  "  the  whole  purpose  and  plan  of  education  is  simply  this:  To  unfold 
into  ever-increasingly  explicit  degree  what  is  already  implicit  in  the  in- 
dividual mind  from  the  first  moment  of  its  existence  as  an  individual 
mind."  The  various  phases  of  the  "  New  Education"  Mr.  Bryant  keeps 
in  view  for  comparison  with  Hegel's  theory  of  education.  "We  may 
easily  gather,"  he  says,  "that  much  of  the  so-called  child-study  of  the 
present  day  could  hardly  have  failed  to  awaken  the  scorn  of  Hegel,  who 
would  indeed  have  the  child  thoroughly  studied  by  the  educator;  but 
studied  with  explicit  reference  to  its  essential  nature  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  its  inevitable  limitations  on  the  other;  not  with  reference  to  its 
caprices  and  mere  trifling  fancies  and  observations  —  these,  too,  set 
down  at  random  and  altogether  indiscriminately  by  wholly  untrained 
and  even  immature  minds.  No  doubt  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
child  ought  to  be  noted  by  the  teacher,  but  only  in  order  that  they  may 
be  corrected,  not  with  a  view  to  recording  them  as  if  they  were  of  pro- 
found and  universal  significance.  ...  It  is  not  the  mere  particular  limi- 
tations constituting  the  peculiarities  of  individual  children,  the  study 
and  recording  of  which  is  of  real  significance.  On  the  contrary,  what  is 
required  is  the  study  of  the  limitations  of  the  child  mind  as  such."  Of 
the  comparison  of  Froebel's  theory  of  education  with  Hegel's,  Mr.  Bry- 
ant says:  "How  to  direct  self-activity  is  the  real  problem  of  all  educa- 
tion, and  Hegel  could  not,  without  self-contradiction,  have  done  other- 
wise than  heartily  approve,  not  only  of  the  kindergarten,  as  putting  in 
consistent  and  effective  practicaJ  form  for  children  his  own  educational 
ideas,  but  he  must  also  have  recognized  in  manual  training,  means  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  disciplining  the  will  in  the  critical  and  puzzling 
period  of  youth."  Mr.  Bryant  adheres  to  a  very  logical  outline  in  pre- 
senting Hegel's  scheme  of  education  and  the  divisions  under  instruction; 
its  character,  process,  means  and  method  must  prove  very  interesting 
and  profitable  reading  for  any  teacher.  That  Mr.  Bryant  being  a  mani- 
fest Hegelian  adheres  to  a  belief  that  Hegel's  philosophy  is  the  one  sat- 
isfactory interpretation  of  things  need  not  impair  the  value  of  the  bulk 
of  his  reasoning  even  for  those  who  do  not' share  his  Hegelianism.     No 
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theory  of  education  can  be  one  man's  and  therefore  condemned  or 
accepted  as  a  whole.  What  of  Hegel's  educational  ideas  are  of  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  human  development  are  at  the  focus  of  uni- 
versal law,  and  are  true  for  all  time,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  any  that  are 
individual  and  of  the  one  man  standard  can  but  exist  according  to  the 
fancy  and  comparative  notion  of  others.  Simply  the  study  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant's logical  and  concise  handling  of  his  subject  is  a  pleasure. 

"Herbart's  A  B  C  of  Sense  Perception  and  Minor  Pedagogical 
Works"  translated  with  introduction,  notes  and  commentary  by  Wm.  J. 
Eckoff,  appears  as  Vol.  xxxvi  of  Appleton's  Educational  Series.  The 
translator's  preface  is  interesting  in  that  he  divides  the  educational 
history  of  the  United  States  into  a  Pestalozzi  period  and  Herbartian 
period.  He  makes  the  following  broad  claim:  "Already  many  teachers 
are  guided  by  Herbart's  ideas  who  never  heard  of  him.  American  edu- 
cators have  begun  to  live,  move  and  have  their  being  in  an  atmosphere 
of  Herbartianism.  It  is  coming  to  be  the  pedagogic  spirit  of  the  times. 
.  .  .  The  Herbartian  movement,  it  is  conceivable,  will  be  strengthened 
by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  do  actual  class 
room  work,  a  book  strictly  Herbartian,  and  containing  ideas  applicable 
immediately  in  the  daily  work  of  education."  The  introduction  of  this 
book  aims  to  consider  the  following  topics:  "What  is  Herbartianism 
historically?  What  is  Herbartianism  philosophically?  Description  of 
the  system."  From  Professor  Eckoff's  introduction,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  great  mass  of  our  public  school  teachers  are  still  in  the 
Pestalozzian  stage.  They  have  learned  to  believe  in  the  Kepler,  so  to 
speak,  of  pedagogy.  And  this  is  well,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  coun- 
try is  about  to  reach  the  last  stage.  There  is  an  obvious  drift  toward 
unity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  Committee  of  Ten  report  as  one  of 
the  indications.  The  result  will  be  to  unite  into  one  system  our  schools 
from  university  to  kindergarten,  not  with  the  external  unity  which  legisla- 
tures and  boards  of  education  can  decree,  but  with  the  internal  unity  of 
method  and  aim  which  can  alone  produce  a  living  organism.  The  New- 
ton in  the  case  will  be  Herbart.  It  is  not  right  to  say  that  his- system  is 
the  best  system  of  pedagogy.  It  is,  so  far,  the  only  one.  Valuable  em- 
pirical observations  are  to  be  found  plentifully  elsewhere.  Many  and 
important  inductive  laws  we  owe  to  others.  But  his  is  the  only  system. 
If  it  plays  us  false,  as  the  Ptolemaic  system  did  in  astronomy,  we  shall 
have  to  begin  all  over  again.  But  if  it  proves  right,  it  makes  pedagogy 
a  systematic  science,  and  our  practice  measurably  certain.  In  addition, 
it  will  enhance  the  value  of  all  previously  discovered  laws  and  facts  by 
setting  them  in  the  right  relations  and  correcting  the  errors  of  previous 
discoverers.  Having  considered  Herbartianism  philosophically  and 
historically,  we  can  be  brief  in  our  description  of  the  system.  In  the 
first  place,  it  makes  the  pupil  the  center  of  education.  It  affirms  the 
Occidental  doctrine  of  individualism  as  wrought  out  in  education  by 
Locke  and  idealized  by  his  successor  Rousseau.  But  taking  this  posi- 
tion does  not  exclude  mass  education  like  that  of  Pestalozzi  in  the 
primary  school,  nor  mass  education  like  that  of  Froebel  for  the  infant. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  education  co- 
gently logical  in  basing  this  individualism  upon  its  scientific  foundation, 
psychology. 

"A  Year  in  the  Fields,"  being  selections  from  the  writings  of  John 
Burrows,  which  treat  of  season  changes  and  season  phases,  and  charm- 
ingly illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  naturalist  and  his  environs,  has 
just  been  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Burrows,  to  those  who  en- 
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joy  good  literature  and  the  description  of  things  that  grow,  is  never 
wearisome.  He  is  valuable  to  the  nature  student  for  his  accurate  and 
scientific  observations,  and  he  is  also  a  delight  to  the  reader,  be  he 
naturalist  or  mere  stroller  by  book  paths,  for  his  felicity  of  expression 
and  beauty  of  thought.  "A  Year  in  the  Fields"  is  as  attractive  a  vol- 
ume as  ever  appeared  under  Burrows' name;  the  illustrations  are  es- 
pecially pleasing  and  show  the  dear  old  man  in  many  a  characteristic 
mood  and  attitude.  The  accurate  and  often  minute  and  detailed  nature 
observation  comprised  in  these  eight  essays  which  cover  the  year's  cycle 
of  changes  will  be  choice  material  for  any  kindergartner  in  her  pro- 
gram work  of  nature  study. 

"Child  Observations  "  published  in  Heath's  Pedagogical  Library,  is 
a  series  of  incidents  of  child  action  and  child  thought  gathered  by 
students  at  the  State  Normal  School,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  E.  H.  Russell,  principal  of  the  school,  in  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  the  work.  "The  aim  is  not,"  he  says,  "a  scientific  study  of 
children  in  the  interest  of  psychology,  but  an  attempt  to  bring  our  future 
teachers  into  closer  and  more  sympathetic  relations  with  them  as  indi- 
viduals." The  records  are  arranged  progressively  in  groups  according 
to  the  ages  of  the  children  observed,  ranging  from  one  to  sixteen  years, 
and  though  detached  paragraphs  are  very  interesting  reading. 

"Shakespeare  the  Boy,"  by  Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  Harper  Bros.,  publishers. 
This  book  is  not  entirely  what  one  might  expect  from  the  title,  but  quite 
what  one  would  judge  the  eminent  Shakespearian  scholar,  Dr.  Rolfe, 
would  give  us.  It  is  no  imaginative  tale  of  the  boyhood  of  a  famous 
man,  but  a  careful  and  accurate  collection  of  authenticated  facts  concern- 
ing the  home  and  school  life,  the  games  and  sports,  the  manners,  customs 
and  folk  lore  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  with  all  the  details  of  what 
probably  surrounded  and  entered  into  the  life  of  the  boy  growing  up  at 
Stratford-on-the-Avon. 

"Thro'  the  Farmyard  Gate,"  by  Emilie  Poulsson  is  intermediary 
between  her  "  Nursery  Finger  Plays  "  and  "  In  the  Child's  World."  The 
stories,  as  the  title  would  indicate,  are  of  animal  life  and  Miss  Poulsson 
heads  her  preface  with  a  motto  from  Froebel's  Mother-Play,  of  the 
open  door  of  nature  study.  The  stories  in  verse  and  prose  are  very 
simple  and  engaging  ones  for  little  readers,  and  the  illustrations  by  L. 
B.  Bridgman  are  especially  worthy  of  commendation.  Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Boston. 

"With  My  Neighbors"  is  the  title  under  which  Margaret  E.  Sangster 
collects  bits  of  talk  on  home  matters  which  have  appeared  over  her 
signature  in  various  publications.  The  topics  considered  are  things  of 
every  day  home  life  and  Mrs.  Sangster  treats  of  them  in  a  confidential, 
common  sense  way  which  wins  regard  for  her  opinions.  Harper  Bros., 
publishers. 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  Villari's  Life  of  Savonarola,  that 
a  new  and  popular  edition  has  been  prepared  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  This  is  to  be  in  one  volume,  printed  on  thin  paper,  and  will  be  at 
a  popular  price,  so  that  this  important  biography  will  be  for  the  first 
time  within  every  one's  reach. 

"Nature's  By-ways,"  by  Nellie  Walton  Ford,  published  by  the  Morse 
Co.,  is  a  very  simple  nature  reader,  well  illustrated  and  graded  as  to 
vocabulary  and  subjects. 
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is  ordered  from  our  list  at  the  time  of  renewing  the  subscription. 

The  Kindergarten  Literature  Company  of  Chicago,  are  publishing 
some  most  admirable  books.  Two  which  are  especially  helpful  for 
Sunday  teaching  are  the  "  Kindergarten  Sunday  School "  and  "Child's 
Christ  Tales."  Any  one  who  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  chil- 
dren on  Sunday  can  find  many  valuable  suggestions  in  these  books. — 
Yates  Co.  Chronicle,  N.  Y. 

For  your  own  convenience  see  that  the  public  library  of  your  city 
owns  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine.  They  are 
scarce  and  not  every  teacher  can  have  a  set  of  her  own. 

SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  is  what  counts  for  growth  at  the  end  of       / 
the  season.     The  Kindergarten  Magazine  furnishes  the  only  systematic 
course  of  Froebel  study  published.     ($2.00  per  year.) 

THREE  MONTHS  FOR  FORTY-FIVE  CENTS:  Atrial  sub- 
scription to  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  forwarded  to  any  address  for 
45  cents.     Tell  your  primary  teacher  of  this  offer. 

HOME  OCCUPATIONS  eb  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

BY   KATHERINE  BEEBE. 

Invaluable  to  mothers  and  nurses.  Hundreds  of  hints  as  to  how  to  make  the  little  folks 
happy.  Eminently  practical.  List  of  stories,  songs,  and  plays.  Endorsed  by  the  press  and 
leading  kindergartners.     i6mo.     Linen,  gilt  top. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Price,  75  Cents. 
THE  WERNER  COMPANY,  Publishers,  173  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
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Mrs.  W.  D.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Lyman  Baird,  Mrs.  George  M. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Houghteling,  Mrs.  Peabody  and  many  others.  It 
is  a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable  home  as  Japanese  houses 
go.  To  our  ideas  it  may  appear  a  bit  bleak  to  think  of  the 
girls  sitting  on  the  floor  before  the  paper  windows,  study- 
ing and  working  in  the  dim  light  with  no  other  warmth 
than  that  emitted  by  the  small  charcoal  box  in  the  center  of 
the  large  room;  but  that  is  not  an  unusual  environment  for 
the  Japanese  girls,  and  their  earnestness  in  their  work  makes 
the  home  seem  anything  but  dreary  to  them. 


Library. 

The  buildings  of  the  Shoei  Kindergarten  are  somewhat 
Americanized  in  their  furnishings.  Two  rooms  supplied  with 
tables  and  cushioned  benches  are  used  for  the  occupation 
work  of  the  kindergarten;  another  with  the  kindergarten 
circle,  chairs  and  an  organ  is  used  for  the  games,  and  in 
front  and  at  the  rear  are  playground  and  garden.  There 
is  also  a  room  called  the  library,  which  is  the  lecture  room 
for  the  students,  and  contains  tables  and  chairs;  here  the 
Japanese  girls  meet  their  instructors,  native  lecturers  in  psy- 
chology, philosophy  and  science,  music  and  art  teachers, 
and   what   they  most  appreciate,   Miss   Howe,  for  mother- 
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play  talks  and  other  Froebel  lectures.  As  in  the  American 
training  schools,  the  students  practice  with  the  children, 
and  a  large,  well-conducted  kindergarten  of  Japanese  chil- 
dren is  a  part  of  the  institution,  the  children  paying  the 
small  fee  of  sixty  sen  per  month.  Miss  Howe  has  sent  out 
twenty-two  Japanese  girls  from  this  training  school,  well 
prepared  for  work  among  the  children  of  Japan.  The  course 
of  study  is  not  unlike  that  of  any  American  training  school. 
The  candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  twenty  and 
under  thirty  years  of  age;   they  must  pass  examinations  in 


Occupation  Room. 

English,  psychology,  science  and  Japanese  composition. 
Their  work  for  two  years  includes  pedagogy,  two  hours  per 
week;  Bible  study,  six  hours;  applied  science,  zoology,  bot- 
any, physiology  and  mineralogy,  four  hours;  kindergarten, 
theoretical,  practical  and  observation  work,  fourteen  hours; 
music,  eleven  hours;  Japanese  composition,  one  hour.  For 
this  training  the  expense  is  slight,  a  matriculation  fee  of 
one  dollar,  tuition  one  dollar  per  month  and  board  three 
dollars  per  month  in  silver. 

The  work  in  applied  science  is  not  all  that  Miss  Howe 
would  wish,  but  she  feels  sure  that  some  of  the  fundamental 
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principles,  as  the  idea  of  continuity  in  nature,  her  students 
have  thoroughly  grasped.  They  have  large  windows  almost 
conservatories,  and  devote  much  attention  to  plant  growth, 
providing  a  plant  for  each  child  in  the  kindergarten  and  a 
place  for  each  to  plant  seed.  They  also  have  silkworms 
and  cultivate  the  mulberry  leaves  for  their  use.  The  stu- 
dents have  not  yet  gained  the  idea  of  illustrating  for  the 
children,  but  Miss  Howe  feels  confident  they  will  in  time. 
Miss  Howe  is  very  proud  of  the  work  her  students  have  ac- 
complished.    Two  of  her  graduates  have  large  government 


Play  Room. 

kindergartens  in  Kyoto  and  are  doing  most  capable  work. 
One,  Matsuura  San,  who  was  given  license  by  the  principal 
of  her  school  to  inaugurate  any  improvements  she  desired 
in  the  work,  writes  thus  to  Miss  Howe  of  her  difficulties  and 
achievements: 

"Time  flies.  Since  I  parted  from  you,  it  is  almost  one 
year.  At  that  time,  I  regret  even  now,  I  could  not  go  down 
to  Kobe  to  say  good-bye  to  you  for  our  garden's  matter. 
Excuse  my  neglection.  I  hear  you  are  coming  back  toward 
the  end  of  this  year.  I  am  anxious  to  see  you.  Mr. 
Sekiguchi,  our  president,  asked  me  to  tell  the  time  of  your 
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arrival.  He  wants  to  see  you  at  Kobe  that  very  day.  He 
is  very  regretted  for  that  he  did  not  know  the  time  of  your 
departure.  Your  kindness  is  higher  than  mountains  and 
deeper  than  seas.  I  cannot  do  anything  in  return,  but  I  am 
eager  to  practice  what  you  taught  and  suggested.  I  am  al- 
ways working   peacefully  and  quietly  under  protection  of 


Matsluka  San. 


Yokota  San. 


Our  Father  in  Heaven.  Every  day  I  remind  those  words 
which  you  left  for  us  before  your  departure,  thinking  them 
as  the  second  Bible.  But  I  feel  always  that  my  power  is  so 
weak,  my  faith  is  thin  and  my  spirit  dull.  Yet  I  believe 
God  would  help  such  a  weak  one  like  me.  We  lost  Shimidzu 
San  last  year  and  Shigematsu  San  this  year  too.  Almost  I 
cannot  read  our  Father's  mind. 

"Our  kindergarten  in  Kyoto  was  established  six   years 


ago.  Till  April  of  last  year  a  teacher  of  the  common  school 
superintended  it.  So  everything  was  school  like.  At  first 
I  was  very  difficult  to  judge  what  point  was  to  be  improved 
first.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  diminishing  the  number  of 
children.     Then  I   made  private  lectures  to  the  rest  of  the 
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are  not  Japanese;  they  sit  upon  the  floor  and  have  little  flat 
tables  suited  to  that  position;  also  in  the  Japanese  picture 
the  baby's  bath  tub  is  represented  as  without  the  room  upon 
the  porch,  bathing  water  is  never  allowed  within  doors.  A 
few  of  these  points  of  comparison  show  how  well  the  Jap- 
anese artist  caught  the  spirit  of  illustrating  the  mother-play 
for  the  easier  comprehension  of  the  essential  points  to  a 
Japanese  student.  A  song  book  adapting  various  kinder- 
garten songs  from   Eleanor  Smith's  and  other  books  in  use 
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Inside  the  gate  of  Government  Kindergarten  at  Kyoto. 

in  American  kindergartens  has  also  been  put  into  Japanese 
with  the  assistance  of  Oga  San.  Miss  Howe  found  but  few 
songs  in  Japanese  suitable  for  children  of  kindergarten  ager 
and  being  very  much  alive  to  the  necessity  of  having  the 
last  and  best  in  music  for  the  kindergarten  in  Japan,  she 
found  enough  in  our  songs  of  universal  application,  and  lost 
no  time  in  having  them  translated  and  published. 

Now  the  Japanese  kindergartners  are  well  equipped  for 
their  work  and  may  well  hold  Miss  Howe  in  high  esteem  for 
her  great  undertaking  in  their  behalf. 

Another  point  in  which  Miss  Howe  finds  the  Japanese 
inadequate  to  her  ideals  is  the  matter  of  kindergarten  stories-. 
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This  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  merely  giving  two  typi- 
cal Japanese  tales  which  Miss  Howe  says  are  in  quite  com- 
mon use  to  "fix  morals:" 

APE. 

"One  day  when  a  hunter  went  into  the  forest  in  search 
of  something  to  shoot,  he  saw  an  ape  sitting  on  a  large 
tree.  He  shot  him  with  his  gun  and  brought  him  back  to 
.his  cottage,  intending  to  skin  him  next  day.  At  midnight 
many  little  apes  came  in  to  the  cottage  and  tried  to  warm 
the  wound  which  the  big  ape  had  received  in  his  chest  and 
side.     This  is  a  very  sorrowful  story  told  by  villagers. 

"Even  beasts  love  parents,  so  much  more  must  mankind 
love  parents." 

TWO    FROGS. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  a  frog  who  lived  in  Kyoto,  had  long 
been  desirous  of  going  to  see  Osaka.  One  spring  having 
made  up  his  mind,  he  started  off  to  see  Osaka  and  all  its 
famous  places.  By  a  series  of  hops  on  all  fours,  he  reached 
a  temple  opposite  Nishi-no-oka,  and  thence  by  the  western 
•road  he  arrived  at  Yamasaki  and  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain  called  Tennozan. 

"  Now  it  so  happened  that  a  frog  from  Osaka  had  de- 
termined to  visit  Kyoto,  and  had  also  ascended  Tennozan; 
-and  on  the  summit  the  two  frogs  met,  made  acquaintance, 
and  told  one  another  their  intentions.  So  they  began  to 
•complain  about  all  the  troubles  they  had  gone  through,  and 
had  only  arrived  half  way  after  all;  if  they  went  on  to  Osaka 
and  Kyoto,  their  legs  and  loins  would  certainly  not  hold 
out.  Here  was  the  famous  mountain  Tennozan,  from  the 
top  of  which  the  whole  of  Kyoto  and  Osaka  could  be  seen; 
if  they  stood  on  tiptoe,  stretched  their  backs,  and  looked  at 
the  view,  they  would  save  themselves  from  stiff  legs.  Hav- 
ing come  to  this  conclusion  they  both  stood  up  on  tiptoe, 
and  looked  about  them,  when  the  Kyoto  frog  said:  '  Really, 
looking  at  the  famous  places  of  Osaka,  which  I  have  heard 
:so  much  about,  they  don't  seem  to  differ  a  bit  from  Kyoto. 
Instead  of  giving  myself  any  further  trouble  to  go  on,  I  shall 
just  return  home.' 

"The  Osaka  frog,  blinking  his  eyes  said,  with  a  contempt- 
uous smile,  'Well,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
this  Kyoto  being  as  beautiful  as  the  flowers,  but  it  is  just 
Osaka  over  again.  We  had  better  go  home.'  And  so  the 
frogs,  politely  bowing  to  one  another,  hopped  off  home 
with  an  important  swagger. 
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"Now,  although  this  is  a  funny  little  story,  you  will  not 
understand  the  drift  of  it  at  once.  The  frogs  thought  that 
they  were  looking  in  front  of  them;  but  as,  when  they  stood 
up,  their  eyes  were  in  the  back  of  their  head,  each  was  look- 
ing at  his  native  place  all  the  while  he  believed  himself  to- 
be  looking  at  the  place  he  wished  to  go.     The  frogs  stared. 


Wakuyama  San. 


to  any  amount,  it  is  true;  but  then  they  did  not  take  care- 
that  the  object  looked  at  was  the  right  object,  and  so  it  was 
that  they  fell  into  error." 

Miss  Howe  returned  to  her  home  in  Chicago  last  year 
leaving  her  head  teacher  Wakuyama  San  in  charge  of  the 
Shoei  kindergarten.  The  faithful  girl,  weighed  down  by 
her  responsibility,  writes  Miss  Howe  in  the  beautiful  sym- 
bolic language  of  the  East,  that  all  is  of  somber  autumn 
color,  and  she  feels  in  harmony  with  nature  in  its  desolate. 
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appearance,  but  she  goes  home  to  pray  that  her  dear  friend 
return  soon  as  she  knows  the  Spring  will  come  again. 

Miss  Howe's  heart  is  thoroughly  in  her  Japanese  work, 
and  to  her  those  faithful  girls  in  Japan  are  looking  for  the 
inspiration  and  leadership  in  a  work  which  Japan  needs. 
She  is  not  endeavoring  to  train  a  great  number  of  Japanese 
girls  to  proselyte  Japan  in  one  generation  for  Froebel,  but 


A  class  at  Glory  Kindergarten. 

she  is  laboring  for  the  quality  of  the  work;  to  have  a  few 
well-trained  and  earnest  girls  make  the  kindergarten  their 
profession,  and  enter  into  the  educational  system  of  Japan 
with  a  serious  purpose  to  leave  a  lasting  influence  for  its 
advancement.  And  the  land  which  is  called  the  children's 
paradise,  may  yet  be  true  to  that  epithet  when  its  mothers 
'become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  true  child 
■culture. 


WHY  THE  CHIMES  RANG— A  CHRISTMAS 
WONDER    STORY. 

RAYMOND  MACDONALD  ALDEN. 

THERE  was  once,  in  a  far-away  country  where  few 
people  have  ever  traveled,  a  wonderful  church.  It 
stood  on  a  high  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city, 
and  every  Sabbath,  and  on  sacred  days  like  Christ- 
mas, thousands  of  people  climbed  the  hill  to  its 
great  archways,  looking  like  lines  of  ants  all  moving  in  the 
same  direction. 

When  you  came  to  the  building  itself  you  found  stone 
columns  and  dark  passageways,  and  a  grand  entrance  lead- 
ing to  the  main  room  of  the  church.  This  room  was  so 
long  that  one  standing  at  the  doorway  could  scarcely  see 
the  other  end,  where  the  choir  and  the  ministers  sat  near 
the  marble  altar.  At  the  furthest  corner  was  the  organ, 
which  was  so  loud  that  when  it  began  to  play  the  people 
for  miles  around  would  close  their  shutters  and  prepare  for 
a  storm,  thinking  they  heard  the  thunder.  Altogether, 
there  was  no  such  church  ever  seen  as  this  one,  especially 
when  it  was  lighted  up  for  some  festival,  and  crowded  with 
people,  young  and  old. 

But  the  strangest  thing  about  the  whole  building  was 
the  wonderful  chime  of  bells.  There  stood  at  one  corner  of 
the  church  a  gray  stone  tower,  with  ivy  growing  over  it  as 
far  up  as  one  could  see.  As  far  as  one  could  see,  I  said,  for 
the  tower  was  quite  great  enough  to  fit  the  great  church, 
and  it  reached  so  far  into  the  sky  that  it  was  only  in  very 
fair  weather  that  anyone  claimed  to  be  able  to  see  the  top, 
and  even  then  there  were  but  few  who  thought  it  was  within 
sight.  Up,  and  up,  and  up  climbed  the  stones  and  the  ivy, 
and,  as  the  men  who  built  the  church  had  been  dead  for 
hundreds  of  years,  every  one  had  forgotten  how  high  the 
tower  was  supposed  to  be. 

Now,  all  the  wise  people  knew  that  at  the  top  of  the 
tower  was  a  chime  of  Christmas  bells.  They  had  hung 
there  ever  since  the  church  was  finished,  and  were  the  most 
beautiful  bells  in  the-world.  Some  thought  it  was  because 
a  great  musician  had  cast  them  and  arranged  them  in  their 
place,  and  others  said  it  was  because  of  the  great  height, 
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reaching  up  to  where  the  air  was  clear  and  pure;  however 
this  may  be,  no  one  who  had  heard  the  chimes  ever  denied 
that  they  were  the  sweetest  in  the  world.  Some  described 
them  as  sounding  like  angels  far  up  in  the  sky,  and  others 
like  strange  winds  singing  through  the  trees. 

But  the  fact  was  no  one  had  heard  them  for  years  and 
years.  There  was  an  old  man  living  not  far  from  the  church 
who  said  he  remembered  that  his  mother  had  spoken  of 
hearing  them  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  he  was  the  only 
one  who  could  say  as  much  as  that.  They  were  Christmas 
chimes,  I  said,  and  were  not  meant  to  be  played  by  men  or 
on  common  occasions.  On  Christmas  Eve  all  the  people 
of  the  city  brought  to  the  church  their  offerings  to  the 
Christ-child,  and  when  the  greatest  and  best  offering  was 
laid  on  the  altar,  there  would  come  sounding  through  the 
music  of  the  choir  the  voices  of  the  Christmas  chimes  far 
up  in  the  tower.  Some  said  the  wind  rang  them,  and  others 
that  they  were  so  high  that  the  angels  could  set  them 
swinging.  But  for  many  long  years,  as  I  said  before,  they 
had  never  been  heard.  The  ministers  said  that  people  had 
been  growing  less  careful  of  their  gifts  for  the  Christ-child, 
or  gave  them  rather  to  make  a  display  for  their  own  honor 
than  for  love  of  him,  so  that  no  offering  was  brought  good 
enough  to  deserve  the  music  of  the  chimes.  Still  every 
Christmas  Eve  the  rich  people  of  the  city  crowded  to  the 
altar,  each  one  trying  to  give  some  better  gift  than  anyone 
else,  without  taking  anything  that  he  wanted  to  keep  for 
himself;  and  the  church  was  filled  with  those  who  thought 
that  perhaps  the  wonderful  bells  would  be  heard  again. 
But,  although  the  music  was  sweet  and  the  offerings  were 
plenty,  only  the  roar  of  the  wind  could  be  heard  far  up  in 
the  old  stone  tower. 

Now,  a  number  of  miles  from  the  city,  in  a  little  country 
village  where  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  great  church 
save  glimpses  of  the  tower  when  the  weather  was  fine,  lived 
a  boy  named  Pedro  and  his  little  brother.  They  knew  very 
little  about  the  Christmas  chimes,  but  they  had  heard  of 
the  service  in  the  church  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  had  a 
secret  plan  that  they  had  often  talked  over  when  by  them- 
selves, for  going  to  the  beautiful  celebration.  "Nobody 
can  guess,  Little  Brother,"  Pedro  would  say,  "all  the  fine 
things  there  are  to  see  and  hear  in  the  church;  and  I  have 
even  heard  it  said  that  the  Christ-child  himself  sometimes 
comes  down  to  bless  the  meeting.  What  if  we  could  see 
him?" 
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The  day  before  Christmas  was  bitterly  cold,  with  a  few 
lonesome  snowflakes  flying  in  the  air,  and  a  hard  white  crust 
on  the  ground.  Sure  enough,  Pedro  and  Little  Brother 
were  able  to  slip  quietly  away  early  in  the  afternoon,  on 
their  way  to  the  Christmas  celebration;  and  although  the 
walking  was  hard  in  the  frosty  air,  before  nightfall  they 
had  trudged  so  far,  hand  in  hand,  that  they  saw  the  lights 
of  the  big  city  just  ahead  of  them.  Indeed,  they  were  about 
to  enter  one  of  the  great  gates  in  the  wall  that  surrounded 
it,  when  they  saw  something  dark  on  the  snow  near  their 
path,  and  stepped  aside  to  look  at  it. 

It  was  a  poor  woman,  who  had  fallen  just  outside  the 
city,  too  sick  and  tired  and  cold  to  get  in  where  she  might 
have  found  shelter.  The  snow  made  a  sort  of  pillow  for 
her,  and  she  would  soon  be  so  sound  asleep  in  the  wintry 
air  that  no  one  could  ever  awaken  her  again.  All  this  Pedro 
saw  in  a  moment,  and  he  knelt  down  beside  her  and  tried 
to  rouse  her,  even  tugging  at  her  arm  a  little  as  if  he  would 
try  to  carry  her  away.  He  turned  her  face  toward  him,  so 
that  he  could  rub  some  of  the  cold  white  snow  on  it,  and 
then,  when  he  had  looked  at  her  silently  for  a  moment,  he 
stood  up  and  said: 

"It's  no  use,  Little  Brother.  You  will  have  to  go  on 
alone." 

"Alone?"  cried  Little  Brother.  "And  you  will  not  see 
the  Christmas  festival?" 

"  No,"  said  Pedro;  and  he  could  not  help  a  little  choking 
sound  of  disappointment  in  his  throat.  "See  this  poor 
woman;  her  face  looks  like  the  Madonna  in  the  chapel  win- 
dow, and  she  will  freeze  to  death  if  nobody  cares  for  her. 
You  can  bring  some  one  to  help  her  when  you  come  back, 
and  I  can  keep  her  alive.  Both  of  us  need  not  miss  the 
celebration;  it  would  better  be  I.  You  can  easily  find  your 
way  to  the  church;  and  you  must  see  and  hear  everything 
twice,  Little  Brother — once  for  you  and  once  for  me.  I  am 
sure  the  Christ-child  must  know  how  I  would  love  to  come 
and  worship  him;  and  oh!  if  you  get  a  chance,  Little  Brother, 
to  slip  up  to  the  altar  without  getting  in  anyone's  way,  take 
this  little  silver  piece  of  mine  and  lay  it  down  for  my  offer- 
ing, when  no  one  is  looking.  Don't  forget  the  place  where 
you  left  me,  and  forgive  me  for  not  going  with  you  as  I 
would  like." 

In  this  way  he  hurried  off  Little  Brother  to  the  city,  and 
winked  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears  as  he  heard  the  crunch- 
ing footsteps    sounding    farther    and    farther    away  in   the 
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darkness.  It  was  all  so  hard,  to  lose  the  music  and  splendor 
of  the  celebration  that  he  had  planned  for  so  long,  to  lose 
the  chance  of  offering  his  own  silver  piece  that  he  had 
saved  for  the  Christ-child,  and  spend  the  time  instead  in 
the  lonesome  snow  outside  the  city  wall.  But  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  could  leave  the,  poor  Madonna  to 
freeze  without  his  help. 

The  great  church  was  truly  a  wonderful  place  that  night. 
Everyone  said  it  had  never  looked  so  bright  and  beautiful 
before.  When  the  organ  played,  and  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple sang  the  hymn,  the  walls  shook  with  the  sound,  and 
little  Pedro,  outside  the  wall  of  the  city,  felt  the  earth  trem- 
ble all  around  him.  At  last  came  the  procession  to  bear 
the  offerings  to  the  altar,  when  great  and  rich  men  marched 
proudly  up  to  lay  down  their  gifts  to  the  Christ-child. 
Some  brought  wonderful  jewels,  some  baskets  of  gold  so 
heavy  that  they  could  scarcely  carry  them  down  the  aisle; 
a  great  writer  laid  down  a  book  that  he  had  been  making 
for  years  and  years;  and  last  of  all  walked  the  king  of  the 
country,  hoping  with  all  the  rest  to  win  for  himself  the 
chime  of  the  Christmas  bells.  There  was  a  great  murmur 
through  the  church  as  the  people  saw  the  king  take  from 
his  head  the  royal  crown,  all  set  with  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  lay  it  gleaming  on  the  altar  as  his 
offering  to  the  holy  Child.  "Surely,"  said  everyone,  "we 
shall  hear  the  bells  now,  for  nothing  like  this  has  ever  hap- 
pened before."  And  they  all  stood  still  to  listen,  but  only 
the  cold  old  wind  was  heard  in  the  stone  tower;  and  the 
people  shook  their  heads,  some  of  them  saying,  as  they  had 
done  before,  that  they  never  really  believed  the  story  of  the 
chimes,  and  doubted  if  they  ever  rang  at  all. 

The  procession  was  over,  the  gifts  were  all  on  the  altar, 
and  the  choir  had  begun  the  closing  hymn.  Suddenly  the 
organist  stopped  playing  as  though  he  had  been  shot,  and 
everyone  looked  at  the  old  minister,  who  was  standing  in 
his  place  and  holding  up  his  hand  for  silence.  Not  a  sound 
could  be  heard  from  anyone  in  the  church,  but  as  all  the 
people  strained  their  ears  to  listen,  there  came  softly  but 
distinctly  swinging  through  the  air,  the  sound  of  the  bells 
in  the  tower!  So  far  away  and  yet  so  clear  seemed  the  music, 
so  much  sweeter  were  the  notes  than  anything  that  had  been 
heard  before,  rising  and  falling  away  up  there  in  the  sky, 
that  the  people  in  the  church  sat  for  a  moment  as  still  as 
though  something  held  each  of  them  by  the  shoulders. 
Then  they  all  stood  up  together  and  stared  straight  at  the 
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altar,  to  see  what  great  gift  had  awakened  the  long  silent 
bells. 

But  all  that  the  nearest  of  them  saw  was  the  childish 
figure  of  Little  Brother,  who  had  crept  softly  down  the  aisle 
when  no  one  was  looking,  and  had  laid  Pedro's  little  piece 
of  silver  on  the  altar. 


BABE  JESUS. 
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From  "  Song  Echoes  from  Child  Land,"  by  arrangement  with  Oliver  Ditson  Co. 


GLIMPSES  OF  LONDON  KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 

GERTRUDE  E.  M.  TAYLOR. 

English  children  pass  in  bloom 
All  the  prettiest  made  for  blessing, 
Healthy  children,  with  those  blue 
English  eyes,  fresh  from  their  Maker. 

But  these  others  —  children  small, 
Spilt  like  blots  about  the  city, 
Quay  and  street,  and  palace-wall  — 
Take  them  up  into  your  pity! 

Ragged  children,  hungry-eyed, 
Wicked  children,  with  peaked  chins, 
Sickly  children,  that  whine  low, 
Little  outcasts  from  life's  fold. 

If  no  better  can  be  done, 
Let  us  do  but  this  —  endeavor 
That  the  sun  behind  the  sun 
Shine  upon  them  while  they  shiver! 

Put  a  thought  beneath  their  rags 
To  ennoble  the  heart's  struggle, 
Let  them  learn  at  least  what  God  is, 
Learn  by  gentle  words  and  rules! 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  showed  the  sympathy  of 
her  true  womanly  heart  for  the  children  of  the 
London  poor,  in  her  vivid  description  of  their 
woful  condition  and  her  strong  appeal  to  the  Lon- 
don people  in  their  behalf  in  a  poem  written 
about  a  half  century  ago,  from  which  the  above  is  quoted. 
Since  then  Londoners  have  been  awakened  to  a  realization  of 
the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  have  made  many 
provisions  for  their  amelioration,  one  practical  evidence  of 
which  is  the  London  School  Board  Infants'  Departments  — 
similar  to  American  Public  School  Kindergartens,  except 
that  in  the  latter  there  is  more  of  the  real  kindergarten  idea 
and  spirit.  They  are  properly  called  Infants  Departments, 
as  they  are  not  kindergartens  in  reality.  In  the  427  Infants 
Departments  there  are  183,000  children,  which  comprise  a 
third  of  entire  Board  school  attendance,  and  a  thirtieth  of 
the  city's  population.  These  children  ranging  from  three  to 
seven  years  of  age,  are  under  427  head  mistresses  —  in  Eng- 
lish phraseology  —  and  2,400  assistants,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  certificated.     With  this  mass  of  children  and  compar- 
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atively  few  teachers,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  work  out 
the  Frobelian  kindergarten  principles.  The  children  are 
proud  to  belong  to  these  Infants  Departments,  and  when  in 
love  with  teachers  and  interested  in  the  work,  cry  to  come 
to  school. 

The  Hugh  Myddelton  and  Fleet  Road  schools  are  two 
of  the  best  under  the  London  School  Board  supervision. 
There  is  an  attendance  of  six  and  eight  hundred  children 
respectively  in  their  Infants  Departments.  Both  have  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sessions,  from  9  to  12,  and  2  to  4  o'clock, 
with  recreation  periods  of  fifteen  minutes,  each  session, 
which  is  a  wise  and  necessary  provision. 

The  lesson  periods  vary,  the  average  length  of  time  be- 
ing a  half  hour.  No  time  is  devoted  to  gift  work,  the 
omission  of  which  invites  adverse  criticism  of  their  program; 
strange  to  say  there  is  almost  an  equal  dearth  of  it  in  pri- 
vate kindergartens,  which  are  superior  to  Board  schools. 

The  Fleet  Road  school  pays  great  attention  to  occupa- 
tions. Some  of  the  children  do  remarkably  good  work, 
rather  advanced,  in  mat  and  basket  weaving  and  with  ma- 
crame  cord.  Many  of  the  articles  made,  children  of  ten  in 
America  would  be  proud  to  be  able  to  make.  The  three  R's 
are  well  taught,  children  rapidly  advanced,  much  more  so 
than  their  little  American  cousins.  There  is  a  thirty-five 
minute  period  every  morning  for  Bible  study,  either  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament. 

I  was  interested  in  watching  the  many  little  ones  at  work. 
The  babies,  three  years  old,  but  a  fortnight  in  school,  had  a 
lesson  in  color  and  number  work,  stringing  six  glass  beads, 
three  red  and  three  green,  taken  out  of  little  wooden  dishes, 
that  looked  like  miniature  tubs.  Another  baby  class  was 
sewing,  another  one  tying  knots  (preparatory  to  more  ad- 
vanced macrame  work),  and  at  the  same  time  repeated  in 
concert  the  multiplication  table  in  four  and  five.  These 
children  were  but  four  and  a  half  years  old.  Another  class 
was  weaving  neatly  a  simple  design,  one  under  and  one  over. 
Two  higher  classes  were  having  paper-folding  and  paper- 
cutting,  and  sewing.  The  boys  pricked  the  cards  for  the 
girls  to  sew. 

In  the  baby  classes  the  boys  and  girls  are  together; 
after  being  transferred  from  the  Infants  Departments  they 
are  kept  separate. 

They  are  well  supplied  with  materials,  with  which  the 
London  School  Board  is  very  generous,  as  also  with  its 
buildings,  large,  substantial,  and   well-equipped   structures, 
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but  it  provides  less  generously  for  its  teachers,  who  are 
poorly  paid,  I  am  told. 

Music  and  nature  work  have  prominent  places  in  the 
curriculum,  and  it  is  exceedingly  delightful.  The  English- 
man's great  love  of  both  is  proverbial.  In  music  the  Tonic- 
sol-fa  method  is  used  universally,  and  is  taught  even  the 
babies  when  they  enter.  It  is  marvelous  to  hear  little  ones 
four  years  of  age,  singing  by  note.  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
English  have  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music,  enab- 
ling them  to  understand  and  enjoy  it  in  all  its  phases  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  classical  compositions  of  the  old 
masters? 

Although  the  voices  of  the  children  and  their  knowledge 
of  music  is  superior  to  the  Americans,  their  songs  and 
games  are  inferior.  Their  nursery  rhymes,  our  Mother 
Goose  melodies,  are  played  and  sung  as  games.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises.  The  discipline  is 
very  good,  military  in  effect,— indeed,  the  soldier  idea  is 
early  implanted  in  their  little  minds. 

As  the  babies  sat  in  rows  of  sixes,  before  tiny  desks,  on 
little,  gradually  elevated  benches  —  forms,  the  English  call 
them — I  thought  how  lovely  it  would  be  were  there  enough 
kindergartners  to  gather  these  many  little  ones  into  groups 
of  eight  or  ten  each,  at  tables,  and  develop  according  to 
highest  kindergarten  ideas.  What  great  progress  and  in- 
calculable benefit  would  result,  when  under  existing  condi- 
tions the  children  delight  in  school  and  advance  rapidly! 

The  Hugh  Myddelton  school,  though  larger,  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  Fleet  Road  school  being  under  the 
same  control.  There  is  accommodation  for  2,500  children 
in  the  different  departments;  these  departments  comprising 
those  for  infants,  boys,  girls,  blind,  deaf,  mentally  defective; 
laundry  and  cooking.  The  buildings  and  playground  occupy 
two  and  a  half  acres.  It  is  the  largest  school  in  London 
and  the  only  one  opened  by  Royalty, —  H.  R.  H.,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  having  opened  it  the  latter  part  of  1893. 

Its  site,  in  the  crowded  industrial  district,  is  especially 
noted,  being  the  historic  one  of  the  old  Clerkenwell  prison, 
the  cells  of  which  still  remain  intact  in  the  basement.  There 
are  three  floors,  and  a  central  assembly  hall.  The  ground 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  infants  exclusively.  The  head 
mistress  was  very  pleased  to  show  her  children.  I  arrived 
just  in  time  for  the  games.  There  were  three  sections;  in 
all  a  hundred  and  eighty  children  who  had  games  together, 
twenty  minutes  at  a  time.     How  they  did  enjoy  their  songs 
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and  games!  Every  child  seemed  on  the  alert,  and  tried  to 
do  its  best.  There  was  some  imitation,  yet  much  of  that 
originality  and  spontaneous  activity  desirable  in  kinder- 
gartens. The  private  kindergartens  I  visited  were  very 
happy  places,  and  quite  ideal.  The  discipline,  the  order, 
the  study  of  music  and  nature  receive  the  same  attention  as 
in  the  Board  schools.  Their  work  is  confined  to  the  morn- 
ing session,  while  the  teachers  receive  their  instruction  in 
the  afternoons  —  the  course  being  similar  to  ours,  covering 
about  the  same  subjects  and  same  length  of  time.  The 
annual  tuition  fee  is  about  fifty  dollars. 

The  first  kindergarten  visited  paid  more  attention  to 
teaching  reading  and  writing  than  to  the  ideal  kindergarten 
work.  I  asked  what  time  the  gift  lesson  was  given,  and  in 
reply  was  told  that  they  did  not  have  it  every  day.  Being 
directed  to  consult  the  program,  what  was  my  great  aston- 
ishment to  learn  that  there  was  but  one  gift  lesson  a  week, 
the  last  half  hour  Wednesday.  Then  there  were  five-year- 
old  children  learning  10+10^20,  16+4=20,  18+2=20,  and  writ- 
ing with  pen  and  ink,  certainly  not  ideal  work  in  a  child- 
garden. 

The  games  were  on  a  higher  plane  than  I  had  seen  before; 
songs  and  games  about  "Trees,"  "A  Cobbler,"  "Sails"  and 
"Lullaby"  were  very  pretty  —  the  songs  were  well  rendered 
and  that  happy  kindergarten  spirit  still  more  prevalent. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  Lullaby: 

Like  the  gently  falling  snow, 
Softly  we  come  creeping, 
For  our  baby's  sleeping; 
Tip-toe,  to  and  fro. 
This  is  baby's  slumber  song, 
Telling  we  are  near  her. 
If  her  sleep  be  short  or  long 
Waking,  we  shall  hear  her. 

While  playing  it,  the  children,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  sat  on  the  floor  with  large,  three-cornered  white  ker- 
chiefs (in  a  previous  game  used  as  sails)  tied  over  their 
heads  for  night-caps,  crooning  softly  to  babies  in  arms, 
rocking  to  and  fro,  while  the  few  others  tiptoed  about  very 
quietly.  The  subject  of  their  nature  lesson  that  day  was 
the  chestnut  leaf,  to  which  the  children  showed  good  atten- 
tion and  much  interest. 

There  is  danger  and  likelihood  that  the  kindergarten 
movement  may  develop  into  something  purely  mechanical. 
English  parents  have  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  purpose  of 
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teaching  is  to  touch  the  child's  heart  and  elevate  his  charac- 
ter, not  merely  to  train  his  hands  and  eyes. 

The  most  delightful  and  profitable  visit  was  one  Wed- 
nesday morning  (regular  visiting  day)  at  the  Froebel  Edu- 
cational Institute.  A  note  announcing  my  visit  assured  me 
of  a  most  hearty  welcome  from  the  principal,  a  very  charm- 
ing, elderly  lady,  and  her  staff  of  assistants.  The  children 
seemed  very  fond  of  their  teachers,  and  especially  of  the 
principal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  building  impressed  me  as  an  ideal 
one,  with  rooms  large  and  airy,  floors  of  hard  wood.  Above 
the  five  foot  wainscoting,  the  walls  were  tinted  in  terra- 
cotta, and  hung  with  numerous  beautiful  pictures  of  animals, 
birds,  flowers,  fruit  and  Biblical  characters,  all  within  easy 
range  of  the  children's  vision,  and  a  good  plan  it  is.  The 
windows  and  ceiling  were  high,  and  ventilation  excellent. 
The  tables  were  marked  in  two-inch  squares,  and  the  backs 
of  their  little  chairs  were  made  to  fit  the  children's  backs, 
there  being  two  curved  pieces,  upper  one  curved  out,  lower 
one  curved  in. 

The  children  are  quiet,  orderly,  apparently  happy,  and 
undoubtedly  healthy,  and  the  majority  of  them  possessed 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  English  people  —  blue  eyes 
and  light  hair. 

A  rather  unique  custom  among  the  better  classes,  is  to 
change  the  heavy  boots  (English  for  shoes)  for  slippers 
when  in  the  schoolroom.  This,  of  course,  lessens  the  noise 
the  children  would  make  with  their  feet  Their  voices  (as 
were  those  of  their  teachers)  were  soft  and  low,  being  pitched 
lower  than  American  voices,  or  even  those  in  Board  schools, 
which  are  noticeably  harsher. 

The  twenty-six  children,  from  three  to  seven  years  old, 
were  in  four  divisions,  with  an  average  of  six  to  a  teacher. 
This  secures  more  desirable  results,  and  constitutes  a  child- 
garden  in  very  truth. 

The  program  varies  each  day  to  some  extent,  especially 
in  occupations,  but  the  hymn  and  registration  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  games,  and  lunch  are  fixtures.  Although 
a  piano  is  used  for  marching,  the  singing  for  games  after- 
ward is  unaccompanied.  The  morning  I  was  there  the 
children  were  learning  a  new  game,  the  words  of  the  song 
to  which  began,  "Do  you  know  how  the  farmer  sows  his 
corn?" — the  English  for  wheat.  The  teacher  first  sang  it, 
they  listening,  later  imitating  her. 

Then   followed   the  babies'  nature  lesson  on  "apples." 
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It  was  very  pleasing  and  very  characteristic.  The  child- 
nature  was  evident,  for,  of  course,  they  all  wanted  the  apples 
cut  immediately.  The  kindergartner  very  cleverly  led  their 
thoughts  away  and  interested  them,  until  the  period  was 
ended,  when  the  children  were  more  than  satisfied  to  post- 
pone the  cutting  until  the  next  nature  lesson.  The  paper- 
folding  and  stick-work  made  me  feel  at  home,  they  were 
presented  and  carried  out  so  similarly  to  our  own. 

The  children  were  allowed  greater  liberty  than  I  saw 
anywhere  else;  of  course  their  activity  was  wisely  guided  by 
the  kindergartner,  otherwise  "confusion  worse  confounded" 
had  reigned.  They  could  talk  whenever  they  had  anything 
to  say,  as  long  as  no  one  else  was  speaking,  whom  it  would 
interrupt.  There  is  a  garden  plot  under  glass  cover,  between 
kindergarten  and  main  building,  which  the  children  are  to 
use  next  spring,  thus  continuing  to  make  this  a  yet  more 
nearly  ideal  child-garden. 

Where  there  are  private  kindergartens  there  are  gener- 
ally higher  grades,  where  the  children  can  continue  their 
work  begun  in  the  kindergarten.  In  the  Stockwell  school, 
in  the  kindergarten  of  which,  organized  by  Miss  Eleonore 
Heerwart  of  Germany  about  fourteen  years  ago,  there  is 
now  a  kindergartner  in  training,  who  has  been  in  this  school 
since  babyhood  with  the  training  teacher  who  was  with,  and 
who  succeeded  Miss  Heerwart. 

The  Froebel  Society  of  London,  organized  some  twenty 
years  ago,  has  very  efficient  officers  in  its  president,  Miss 
Shirreff,  and  its  secretary,  Miss  Noble.  It  is  doing  excel- 
lent work,  educating  the  women  to  an  understanding  of  the 
ideal  child-garden;  arousing  kindergarten  enthusiasm,  and 
raising  the  standard  of  the  kindergartens. 

The  best  magazine  in  the  interests  of  the  work  is  the 
Hand  and  Eye,  published  by  O.  Newmann  &  Co. 
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E  ate  and  drank  the  precious  words, 
His  spirit  grew  robust; 
He  knew  no  more  that  he  was  poor, 

Nor  that  his  frame  was  dust. 
He  danced  along  the  dingy  days, 

And  his  bequest  of  wings 
Was  but  a  book.     What  liberty 
A  loosened  spirit  brings! 

— Emily  Dickenson. 


BROOKLINE  SCHOOLS  — WELL-EQUIPPED,  WELL- 
DEVELOPED,  WELL-POISED. 

AMALIE    HOFER. 

IN  the  years  long  gone  by  Brookline  constituted  Bos- 
ton's outlying  pasture  lands  and  meadows.  In  those 
days  the  citizen  of  Boston  gazed  out  toward  the  rest- 
ful green  hills,  and  was  grateful  for  their  service  to 
the  landscape.  In  the  midst  of  the  present  day's 
business,  his  mind's  eye  still  turns  in  the  same  direction, 
equally  satisfied  that  Brookline  town  has  taken  possession 
of  the  hills  and  pastures,  and  that  it  shelters  the  choice  and 
fortunate  homes  of  seventeen  thousand  human  beings. 

The  village  of  Brookline  is  completely  surrounded  by 
Boston,  and  from  its  hilltops  looks  down  into  the  city,  busy 
and  smoky  by  day,  and  sparkling  with  its  many  lights  by 
night.  Although  a  village,  Brookline  has  all  the  privileges 
of  the  city  without  its  politics.  It  has  been  estimated  as 
the  most  beautiful  and  wealthy  suburb  in  the  country,  and 
as  such  has  a  responsibility  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop municipal  ideals  for  the  benefit  of  less  well-favored 
communities. 

Every  community,  like  every  individual,  has  a  particular 
function  to  perform  in  the  national  scheme  of  our  democ- 
racy, and  it  is  evident  that  Brookline's  duty  lies  far  from 
that  of  developing  prison  reforms,  civil  service  reform, 
pauper  legislation  or  drainage  provisions.  It  has,  without 
question,  a  great  opportunity  to  test  and  construct  a  scheme 
of  municipal  schools  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  typical 
and  model,  at  least  in  so  far  as  this  is  dependent  upon  pro- 
pitious circumstances.  If  circumstances,  political,  financial 
and  otherwise,  control  the  school  system,  Brookline  is  in  a 
position  to  control  the  circumstances,  and  by  so  doing  will 
render  a  great  service  to  the  democratic  educational  ideal, 
which  is  waiting  for  a  worthy  example  and  an  inspirational 
object  lesson.  In  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  "What  the 
Small  Town  May  do  for  Itself,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
New  England  Magazine,  Mr.  Charles  Knowles  Bolton  speaks 
of  Brookline  as  a  peculiarly  circumstanced  town  where  great 
and  new  measures  may  be  easily  started  and  tested.  That 
its  objective  success  may  parallel  its  subjective  possibilities 
is  t,he  wish  of  the  present  writer. 
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From  a  city  privileged  to  the  extent  of  possessing  a 
forty  thousand  dollar  municipal  bath,  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  interesting  playgrounds,  great  things  may 
be  expected.  With  the  exception  of  a  fishing  tackle  estab- 
lishment, Brookline  has  no  factory  element,  the  work-a-day 
element  being  composed  of  that  respectable  citizen  class  of 


SUPT.   S.  T.   DUTTON. 

domestic  servants,  gardeners,  street  and  town  employes,, 
the  great  body  of  citizens  being  made  up  of  the  well  edu- 
cated, the  well-favored  in  all  that  the  world  counts  of  cul- 
ture value.        -  .;   • 

The  schools  of  Brookline  are  the  product  of  a  most  favor- 
able combination  of  circumstances,  not  the  least  favorable 
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of  which  is  the  superintendent  himself.  The  others  are 
as  follows:  Strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  schooling; 
a  well  educated  and  cultured  school  committee,  made  up  of 
eminent  citizens,  both  men  and  women;  means  at  command 
to  test  and  inaugurate  every  desirable  improvement,  whether 
of  building  or  appliances,  or  teachers;  the  constant  incen- 
tive furnished  by  proximity  to  the  oldest  and  greatest  uni- 
versity center  of  the  United  States;  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  of  doubtful  advantage,  the  fact  that  Brookline  is  a 
town  with  the  town  government,  which  precludes  political 
controversy  and  complication  in  matters  concerning  the 
common  privileges  of  its  citizens.  You  who  toil  to  breathe 
the  breath  of  life  into  the  school  system  of  such  a  center  as 
New  York,  Rochester,  Buffalo  or  Chicago, —  can  you  imag- 
ine the  heavenly  peace  which  rests  over  a  set  of  schools 
undominated  by  politics;  on  the  contrary,  hovered  over  by 
warm-hearted,  generous-handed  citizens?  Can  you  picture 
the  strength  and  ingenuity  and  power  flowing  out  from  a 
teaching  force  which  is  well-paid,  well-superintended,  and 
well-appreciated? 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  visit  the  schools  of  Brook- 
line  late  in  October,  under  the  personal  escort  of  Superin- 
tendent Dutton,  who  in  his  modest,  but  comprehensive 
supervision  reminded  us  of  a  genuine  good  housekeeper, 
watching  details  and  studying  ways  and  means  for  constant 
improvement.  Superintendent  Samuel  T.  Dutton  is  a  New 
Hampshire  man,  graduating  from  Yale  University  in  1874, 
having  in  view  the  ministry  as  his  profession;  but  like  many 
of  the  greatest  pedagogs  before  him,  he  found  himself  in 
the  schoolroom,  there  to  minister  every  day  in  the  week. 
Mr.  Dutton  served  in  the  public  schools  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
and  later  in  New  Haven,  where  he  rose  to  the  superintend- 
ency.  Leaving  New  Haven  for  Brookline,  Mr.  Dutton  has 
for  six  years  had  charge  of  one  of  the  most  unique  school 
systems  in  the  country,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
favorable  environment  of  his  work,  as  well  as  upon  the 
sound  use  he  has  made  of  his  opportunities.  Superintend- 
ent Dutton  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Twenty  Century  Club, 
being  chairman  of  the  educational  committee. 

As  on  our  tour  of  the  schools  we  mingled  with  teachers, 
patrons  and  friends  of  the  Brookline  schools  we  gathered 
many  interesting  and  romantic  incidents  in  their  history. 
The  gifts  of  beautiful  photographs  and  pictures  as  well  as 
potted  palms  were  pointed  out  with  pride;  we  were  told  of 
the  musical  program  rendered  in  the  schools  by  artist  friends 
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who  were  frankly  applauded  by  the  children;  of  the  letter 
which  Dr.  Lyman  Abbot  wrote  to  one  of  the  boy-artists 
who  had  illustrated  his  .acorn  and  oak  story,  and  how  the 
Doctor's  words  of  Christian  gratitude  remained  the  wall  in- 
scription for  many  months  in  a  school  attended  by  the  chil- 
dren of  many  religious  faiths:  and  the  dinner  given  to  the 
school  committee  by  the  first  cooking  class.  At  the  Pierce 
grammar  school  the  double  doors  between  the  two  upper 
rooms  were  thrown  open  and  both  classes  joined  in  a  hearty 
"sing,"  the  teachers  and  superintendent  joining  with  the 
pupils.  One  member  of  the  class  played  the  accompani- 
ment and  another  sang  the  solo  by  invitation.  This  was  all 
done  in  a  free  and  happy  way,  which  revealed  the  tempo  of 
the  schools  far  more  accurately  than  could  examination 
papers  or  the  daily  records  and  marks  of  scholarship.  The 
following  letter  was  handed  us  by  one  of  the  teachers,  who 
said  that  similar  expressions  of  gratitude  came  from  the 
humbler  parents  who  take  a  great  pride  in  the  schools: 

"Dear Miss  S. : — Before  the  children  leave  you,  I  must  say 
a  few  words  in  thanks  to  you,  for  the  nice  way  you  have 
managed  with  them.  We  appreciate  every  effort  you  have 
made,  especially  with  Gerald.  I  can  see  such  an  improve- 
ment in  him.  I  hope  he  will  have  as  good  a  teacher  next 
year.  You  have  had  such  patience  with  him."  Does  this 
letter  give  any  hint  to  the  thousands  of  parents  under  simi- 
lar obligations  to  some  teacher? 

While  going  the  rounds  of  a  dozen  schools,  and  being 
freely  introduced  to  teachers,  who  did  not  seem  to  feel  the 
least  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  superintendent,  I  was 
impressed  by  the  absence  of  the  comparative  spirit, —  I 
heard  little  talk  about  the  "old"  and  the  "new  education," 
but  saw  much  which  testified  to  the  progressive  spirit  in 
an  honest,  straightforward  way.  The  teachers  were  frank  in 
asking  for  helps  and  offering  suggestions.  One  recom- 
mended a  new  reader,  another  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
school  for  certain  additional  furniture,  another  made  inquiry 
about  the  orchestra  drum  or  the  new  organ,  while  parents 
asked  concerning  the  personal  progress  of  their  boys  and 
girls.  The  town  of  Brookline  is  just  small  enough,  (and 
this  is  entirely  to  its  credit)  to  admit  of  the  neighborhood 
and  community  feeling  so  much  to  be  desired  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  educational  life  of  young  people.  The 
parents  may  know  the  teachers  and  superintendent  and 
school  committee,  and  participate  in  school  affairs,  as  a 
veritable  part  of  the  community  life. 
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For  a  century  the  tendency  has  maintained  in  New  Eng- 
land to  send  children  and  young  people  into  Boston  from 
all  the  surrounding  towns,  there  to  secure  educational  ad- 
vantages. It  is  a  fact  of  sociological  import,  that  Brook- 
line  has  developed  such  public  school  opportunities  that  the 
tide  has  been  reversed  and  now  as  many  Boston  young  peo- 
ple are  tempted  out  of  the  city  to  the  suburb. 

When  asked  what  special  department  of  the  work  had 
influenced  the  schools  most  directly,  Superintendent  Dutton 
answered :  "  Now  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  subject  is  the 
means  of  grace  or  salvation  in  a  school  system, —  but  that 
all  lines  radiating  from  the  elementary  work  should  be  care- 
fully developed  and  enriched,  into  a  scheme  equally  sound 
and  fruitful  in  all  directions.  In  our  own  case  we  have 
taken  the  cue  from  the  kindergarten,  and  are  kept  from 
losing  sight  of  its  peculiar  message  by  the  existence  of  one 
even  in  our'  new  high  school  building.  There  is  a  kinder- 
garten in  each  public  school  building,  including  the  office 
building  devoted  otherwise  to  the  school  committee  and 
superintendent.  Our  aim  is  to  do  fair,  honest,  sincere  work 
throughout  the  grades,  and  this  in  a  large  measure  secures 
the  quality  of  work  in  the  high  school." 

THE   BROOKLINE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

was  opened  in  the  town  hall  in  1843,  and  was  continued 
there  for  ten  years.  The  evolution  from  this  humble  dwell- 
ing to  its  present  home  in  a  palatial  building  costing,  with 
grounds  included,  over  $270,000  is  a  matter  of  just  pride  to 
the  town  school  committee.  A  great  playground  stretches 
•out  before  the  building,  while  from  the  side  and  back  win- 
dows, woods  and  hills  and  grazing  cattle  may  be  seen.  A 
spacious  library,  reception  room,  and  art  hall,  in  addition  to 
the  great  assembly  hall,  testifies  to  the  intention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Brookline  to  make  this  the  center  of  the  various  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  town.  The  able  principal  of  this 
high  school  is  Professor  D.  S.  Sanford,  who  is  a  man  of 
great  dignity,  by  no  means  content  to  superintend  only,  but 
taking  a  generous  share  in  the  teaching.  We  take  the  lib- 
erty of  quoting  one  of  his  own  statements  to  illustrate  his 
idea  of  government,  viz:  "All  obligations  should  be  met  by 
intelligent  cooperation.  Intelligent  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship with  the  child  is  possible,  and  should  be  exerted." 
Mr.  Sanford  has  defined  the  school  as  that  institution  "which 
stands  midway  between  the  family  and  the  state." 

"Would  you  say  that  there  was  a  prevailing  notion  here 
that  the  boys  must  go  to  Harvard?" 
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"We  are  careful  not  to  let  the  pressure  from  the  side  of  the 
university  influence  our  curriculum,  which  is  made  with  ref- 
erence to  citizenship  rather  than  to  fitting  boys  for  college. 
It  is  our  rule  to  be  satisfied  with  all  work  which  shows  growth 
in  the  directions  of  character  or  culture.  We  do  not  allow 
the  democratic  ideal  for  which  the  public  school  system 
stands, 'to  be  narrowed  by  the  scholastic  acquirements  or  the 
traditional  privileges  of  the  few.  Our  high  school,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  merely  a  stepping  stone  to  college.  It  is  a 
workship  and  a  center  for  all  the  interests  with  which  young 
people  should  be  brought  in  contact  parallel  to  their  student 
duties.  In  short,  it  is  a  broad  gauge  high  school."  The  Brook- 
line  high  school  staff  is  composed  of  fifteen  teachers,  five 
of  whom  are  men,  including  the  principal. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  school  is  the  cho- 
ral society  under  the  direction  of  Professor  S.  W.  Cole,  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory.  The  entire  school  is  brought 
together  for  regular  choral  study  of  the  best  music  suited 
to  boys'  and  girls'  ability.  A  glee  club  and  an  orchestra  are 
also  regular  organizations  in  the  high  school,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  Brookline  high  school  students 
furnished  the  music  on  Patriot's  Day,  celebrated  at  the  old 
South  Church  a  year  ago.  Boys  and  girls  are  privileged  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  such  civic  occasions. 

As  you  enter  the  high  school  to  the  left  is  a  cosy  kinder- 
garten, and  we  could  not  help  but  speculate  as  to  how  many 
of  the  little  folks  who  climbed  the  granite  steps  and  toddled 
into  that  grand  entrance,  would  come  back  again  as  young 
men  and  women  to  finish  the  generous  program  laid  out  for 
their  school  years  by  the  Brookline  school  committee. 

The  telephonic  connection  which  Superintendent  Dutton 
has  with  his  entire  teaching  force  is  but  the  modern  and 
scientific  way  of  saying  that  they  work  together  and  keep  in 
close  touch  in  the  daily  carrying  out  of  the  correlated  plan 
of  work.  In  the  first  two  years  above  the  kindergarten  the 
subject  matter  is  presented  entirely  in  myths  and  simple 
stories;  in  the  fourth  year  the  great  and  decisive  facts  of 
history  as  frequently  presented  in  legends  are  made  the  cen- 
ter of  interest;  including  such  romantic  and  legendary  ele- 
ments of  geography  as  the  study  of  the  river  Rhine;  the 
fifth  grade  turns  its  attention  to  American  scenery  and  his- 
tory, taking  Hiawatha  as  the  point  of  departure;  the  sixth 
grade  studies  Europe  and  France,  using  as  reading  books, 
such  tales  as   "Pauper  and  Prince,"  etc.;    the  seventh  and 
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eighth  grades  devote  themselves  to  a  serious  study  of  Amer- 
ican history,  industries  and  physical  geography. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  the  various  rooms  of  these 
grades  appropriately  furnished  with  pictures  bearing  upon 
the  subjects  being  considered,  a  complete  list  of  which  will 
appear  in  our  next  number.  The  Brookline  public  library 
is  used  constantly  by  the  school  children,  and  a  catalog  has 
been  made  for  their  special  benefit  by  one  of  the  principals, 
listing  all  books  and  helps  bearing  on  the  scheme  of  study 
followed  by  the  schools. 

THE  KINDERGARTENS    OF    BROOKLINE. 

like  those  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
energy,  perseverance,  and  benevolence  of  Mrs.  Quincy  A. 
Shaw.  In  July,  1877,  Mrs.  Shaw  established  the  first  kin- 
dergarten in  Brookline,  maintaining  it  at  her  own  expense, 
for  the  space  of  eight  weeks,  in  two  rooms  of  the  Ward 
school,  the  use  of  which  was  granted  her  by  the  town.  The  ex- 
periment proving  a  success,  the  kindergarten  was  reopened 
October  1,  in  the  old  town  hall,  and  continued  there  until 
June,  1882.  Mrs.  Shaw  then  transferred  it  (as  the  town 
needed  the  hall  for  a  court-room)  to  a  private  house,  occu- 
pied by  her  day-nursery,  where  she  conducted  it  for  the  next 
.six  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  carried  on  the 
work  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  her  long-cherished  hope 
of  seeing  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem was  realized  in  1888.  In  September  of  that  year  (1888), 
the  first  public  kindergartens  in  Brookline  were  opened  in 
two  primary  school  buildings,  the  Boylston  and  the  Win- 
throp.  In  the  latter  was  a  kindergarten  of  fifty  children, 
with  two  teachers;  in  the  former,  a  kindergarten  of  thirty 
children,  with  one  teacher,  which  increased  in  numbers  the 
following  year,  and  a  second  teacher  was  appointed.  There 
.are  now  ten  kindergartens,  one  in  each  of  the  primary 
schools,  including  the  high  school. 

The  Brookline  school  committee  believes  that  hand  train- 
ing belongs  properly  to  every  grade, — that  it  should  begin 
in  the  kindergarten  and  proceed  progressively  through  the 
primary,  grammar  and  high  schools.  The  manual  training 
provisions  made  throughout  the  grades  are  sufficient  proof 
that  this  belief  on  the  part  of  the  committee  is  sincere 
enough  to  be  translated  into  deeds.  Only  too  many  school 
reports  read  well  in  their  commendations  of  industrial  train- 
ing, which  fail  to  be  actualized  in  the  schools.  Following  the 
kindergarten  comes    free-hand    drawing,  sewing,    cooking, 
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mechanical  drawing,  wood-working,  carving  and  turning, 
and  carpentry. 

The  art  department  is  conducted  by  Miss  Irene  Weir 
who  is  an  artist  teacher  with  broad  sociological  interest, 
having  in  mind  the  development  of  the  children  rather  than 
that  of  an  art  curriculum.  Her  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  Art 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Town  of  Brookline,"  is  brimful 
of  practical  and  poetical  suggestions.  Among  other  good 
things  she  writes  as  follows: 

"  There  are  two  sides  from  which  to  look  at  the  subject 
of  art  training  in  the  public  schools:  From  the  side  of  the 
child  and  his  need,  and  from  the  side  of  the  nation  and  its 
need.  The  law  of  balance  claims,  fortunately,  that  what  is 
good  for  the  individual  growth  and  development  must  tend 
as  well  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  It  is  for  the  child's 
greatest  good  that  the  wealth  and  rich  resources  of  his 
nature  shall  be  aided  to  a  full  and  natural  development. 
It  is  the  child's  need  to  find  a  means  by  which  he  may 
express  and  develop  that  original  and  creative  side.  It  is 
our  plan  in  this  brief  outline  to  help  him  in  the  first  steps  of 
the  way.  Quite  as  important  is  it  for  the  nation  to  have  an 
art  expression  in  which  to  record  its  life  and  activities  for 
future  generations.  A  nation's  highest  permanent  expres- 
sion is  through  its  arts.  Public  opinion,  public  taste,  and 
public  need  regulate  the  quality  of  the  supply  and  demand. 
An  intelligent  public  demands  the  best  products  of  the  time 
in  music,  literature,  art.  and  architecture;  and  this  need  is  a 
constantly  increasing  one  as  the  nation  grows  in  resources, 
wealth  and  power.  To  make  an  intelligent  public,  our  chil- 
dren must  be  trained  to  recognize  what  is  the  best  in  all  the 
arts,  and  the  children  of  the  people  are  to  be  reached  only 
through  our  great  and  generous  system  of  public  education." 

Superintendent  Dutton  has  inaugurated  a  movement  in 
the  right  direction  of  teachers'  training,  and  has  made  some 
important  investigations  which  he  has  embodied  in  a  valu- 
able pamphlet  on  "  The  Training  of  College  Graduates  for 
the  Work  of  Teaching."  Every  one  interested  in  the  public 
question  of  how  teachers  should  be  made,  will  find  Superin- 
tendent Dutton's  views  most  suggestive.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Brookline  experiment: 

THE  TRAINING  CLASS  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

was  an  attempt  to  start  the  ball  rolling  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  suggestion  came  from  the  authorities  at  Welles- 
ley  College.     No  public  announcement  was  made,  but  the 
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circulation  of  the  news  in  a  private  way  led  twelve  graduates 
representing  four  colleges,  to  apply  for  admission.  Eight 
of  these  were  received,  and  were  assigned  to  work  upon  the 
very  first  day  of  the  fall  term.  The  circular  issued  at  that 
time  as  a  guide  to  the  class  and  to  others  interested,  stated 
among  other  things  that: 

In  the  working  out  of  the  scheme  of  training,  the  study 
of  books  will  not  be  made  a  prominent  feature,  but  rather 
the  study  of  children,  their  physical,  mental  and  moral 
needs,  and  the  means  whereby  their  healthy  growth  and  de- 
velopment are  to  be  secured.  Many  persons  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  transmute  their  scholastic  attainments  into 
self-reliant  teaching  power.  To  give  sympathetic  aid  to 
such  persons,  and  to  help  them  to  avoid  mistakes  and  to 
become  as  soon  as  possible  strong  and  independent,  is  the 
object  of  this  course.  The  special  means  to  be  employed 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  members  of  the  training  class  will  be  brought 
into  close  relation  with  the  work  of  the  Brookline  schools, 
from  the  sense  and  motor  training  of  the  kindergarten  to 
the  most  advanced  instruction  of  the  high  school.  Special 
time  will  be  allowed  them  for  visiting  schools,  and  the  teach- 
ers of  the  town,  more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  will  wel- 
come them  to  any  of  their  classes  and  will  afford  any  infor- 
mation desired. 

2.  Each  person  will  be  assigned  to  some  class,  either  in 
the  grammar  or  high  school,  where  for  several  weeks  she 
will  work  under  the  direction  of  the  class  teacher.  She  will 
observe  and  study  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  school  life, 
and  will  render  incidental  assistance  to  the  teacher. 

She  will  be  expected  to  take  one  subject,  master  its  ele- 
ments, prepare  lessons  and  give  instruction  upon  the  same 
with  due  attention  to  sequence,  correlation,  illustration,  log- 
ical questioning  and  written  reproduction. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  given  some  educa- 
tional problem  to  be  worked  out  upon  the  basis  of  psychol- 
ogy and  history  aided  by  personal  experience.  The  results 
of  this  study  are  to  be  formulated  and  presented  at  a  round 
table  conference,  a  series  of  which  will  be  held. 

Among  those  who  are  expected  to  give  lectures  or  in- 
struction during  the  year  are:  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus, 
Harvard  University;  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  supervisor  of 
schools,  Boston;  Professor  William  T.  Sedgwick,  Institute  of 
Technology;  Mr.  John  Tetlow,  Head  Master  of  the  Girls' 
high  school,  Boston;  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  Brookline;  Miss 
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Laura  Fisher,  supervisor  of  kindergarten,  Boston;  Mr.  Dan- 
iel S.  Sanford,  Head  Master  of  Brookline  high  school;  Mr. 
John  C.  Packard,  Master,  Brookline  high  school;  Miss  Mary 
E.  Kingsbury,  Miss  Mary  P.  Frye,  high  school;  Mr.  Ray 
Green  Huling,  Head  Master  of  English  high  school,  Cam- 
bridge; Miss  Mary  McSkimmon,  Principal  Pierce  Grammar 
school,  Brookline;  Miss  Helen  P.  Howell,  Brookline  high 
school. 

The  school  committee  of  Brookline  spent  $121,500  for 
the  school  year  closing  June,  1896,  and  submitted  the  finan- 
cial report  to  the  town  with  the  following  comment:  "The 
expense  of  maintaining  our  schools  is  large;  but  is  not  this 
the  true  and  vital  question,  Are  the  results  commensurate 
with  the  expense?  It  is  true  that  the  children  of  Brookline 
enjoy  exceptional  and  unusual  advantages  in  the  public 
schools,  and  your  committee  have  believed  such  was  the 
desire  of  its  citizens.  The  character  of  the  public  schools 
has  doubtless  enhanced  the  value  of  real  estate  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  its  material  prosperity,  and,  what  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  has  stimulated  an  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education  itself,  and  elevated  the  thought  and  aspiration 
and  the  tone  of  the  entire  community." 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  during  the  same 
year  was  2,859,  w'th  an  average  attendance  of  2,347,  costing 
an  average  of  $47  per  head.  An  interesting  set  of  figures  are 
those  showing  the  average  number  of  children  to  the  teach- 
ers to  be  as  follows:  In  the  high  school  twenty,  grammar 
schools  forty-three,  primary  schools  thirty-seven,  and  kin- 
dergartens twenty-four.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the 
Brookline  schools  is  102.  The  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ance during  the  present  year  has  increased  to  3,000  and 
several  teachers  have  been  added. 

An  annual  public  day  is  set  apart  in  each  of  the  schools, 
on  which  parents  are  invited  to  visit  as  they  like  in  any  part 
of  the  school.  The  regular  work  goes  on,  and  the  open 
doors  invite  attention  to  the  class  work  in  progress.  What 
must  some  of  the  fathers  think  when  they  witness  a  modern 
reading  class  in  an  informal  group  about  the  teacher,  on 
tip-toe  with  interest  at  every  new  word?  The  monthly 
teachers  meetings  are  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  are  intended  to  furnish  inspiration  as  well  as 
information. 

THE    EDUCATION    SOCIETY. 

As  a  concrete  proof  of  this  community  interest  in  the 
schools,  Brookline  citizens  have  organized  whatis    known  as 
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the  Education  Society,  which  is  established  to  promote  a 
broader  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education,  a  better 
understanding  of  methods  now  employed,  and  a  closer  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation  between  the  home  and  the  school. 
This  society  partakes  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  huge  cor- 
poration, (more  correctly  pronounced  cooperation)  which* 
threatens  to  extend  its  monopolistic  influence  until  it  in- 
volves every  parent  and  earnest  adult  of  the  village.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  season  over  two  hundred  new 
names  were  presented  for  membership,  and  the  activity  of 
the  departments  under  this  organization  proves  that  the 
members  are  in  earnest.  The  officers  of  the  Brookline  Edu- 
cation- Society  are  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Walter  Chan- 
ning;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Charles  Knovvles  Bolton, 
executive  committee,  Judge  James  R.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  Joshua 
Crane,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Whitney,  Miss  Martha  Hopkins  and  Mr. 
Samuel  T.  Dutton.  Standing  committees  are  provided  for 
work  in  the  following  directions:  Child-study,  art,  music, 
lectures,  science,  physical  training,  school  libraries,  history 
and  finance.  Similar  organizations  are  being  forwarded  in 
other  educational  centers,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
credit  to  the  success  of  the  Brookline  society.  The  annual 
report  of  the  society  is  suggestive  and  interesting,  and 
will  be  found  of  great  value  to  those  contemplating  or 
already  engaged  in  correlating  the  educational  forces  of  a 
community. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Educational  Society  for 
1896  was  devoted  to  dedicating  a  most  generous  gift  of  casts 
made  by  a  member  of  the  society  to  the  High  School  Art 
Hall.  The  evening  was  given  to  a  most  suggestive  discus- 
sion of  the  uplifting  influences  of  art,  and  the  necessities  of 
these  influences  to  humanity.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  interesting  social  gatherings  of  Brookline  are  held  in 
the  public  high  school  is  itself  worthy  of  the  modern  dem- 
ocratic spirit.  The  scene  called  to  mind  Goethe's  ideal  of 
a  cathedral  environment  for  students  who  should  thereby  be 
incited  to  loftiness  of  feeling. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  attend  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  Child-study  Department  of  the  Education  Society  in 
October,  and  it  must  have  been  gratifying  to  Chairman  Dut- 
ton to  see  so  much  interest  in  this  all-important  direction 
among  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Brookline  schools. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  William  H.  Lincoln  school,  in 
the  beautiful  hall,  which  is  probably  the  first  schoolroom 
chapel  to  be  decorated  and  fitted  to  do  justice  to  its  pur- 
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pose.  The  large  room,  with  its  heavy  oak  beams  is  tinted 
with  a  rich  Egyptian  red,  and  made  altogether  attractive  by 
the  Parthenon  frieze  which  completely  surrounds  the  hall. 
The  chaste  effect  of  the  rich  casts  can  not  fail  to  soften  the 
students  as  well  as  the  light  which  enters  here. 

The  historical  background  of  the  neighborhood  is  a 
strong  incentive  to  the  study  of  American  history,  which  is 
fully  utilized.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  History  to 
the  Education  Society  has  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations which  have  a  message  for  school  folk,  however 
far  they  may  be  from  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  We 
quote  from  the  report: 

"The  first  practical  suggestion  we  would  make  is  that,  so 
far  as  possible,  direct  rather  than  indirect  means  of  teach- 
ing should  be  employed.  Many  of  the  fathers  of  our  boys 
and  girls  were  participants  in  the  nation's  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Since  this  is  so,  it  is  unreasonable  that  the  children 
should  be  fed  wholly  on  the  unreality  of  books.  The  stir- 
ring times  of  the  great  Civil  War  should  be  made  real  by  a 
recital  of  the  personal  experiences  of  those  who  in  the  field 
or  at  home  had  a  share  in  saving  the  nation.  The  services 
of  Brookline  men  and  women,  the  spirit  which  moved  this 
and  every  loyal  community  and  which  found  expression 
even  among  the  school  children  of  that  time,  should  be 
recalled  and  made  to  stir  the  patriotic  instincts  of  our  boys 
and  girls.  Through  the  interest  in  local  history  fostered  by 
prize  essays  and  the  high  school  paper,  many  interesting 
old  letters  and  other  documents  of  value  have  been  brought 
to  light  during  the  past  year.  Brookline  has  no  historical 
museum,  but  the  beginnings  of  a  collection  have  been  made 
at  the  public  library.  So  rapid  is  the  growth  of  Brookline 
that  its  civic  tone  is  sure  to  be  lowered  unless  the  children 
in  the  schools  are  taught  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  the  best 
traditions  of  the  town.  Again,  we  believe  that  excursions 
to  historical  localities  in  and  about  Boston  should  be  made 
systematically  by  the  children  of  all  grades  that  are  study- 
ing Uriited  States  history;  and  that  the  art  museums  in  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge  should  be  frequently  visited  by  students 
•of  ancient  and  mediaeval  history." 

In  writing  of  the  influence  of  the  Education  Society  and 
the  College  Training  Class,  Superintendent  Dutton  has  ex- 
pressed his  own  views  and  recommendations  so  ably  that 
we  quote  them  in  full,  as  they  appeared  in  the  New  York 
School  Journal  during  the  past  summer: 

"These  two  experiments,  namely,  the  education  society 
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and  the  college  training  class,  seem  to  me  to  meet  two  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  our  Eastern  schools;  First,  a  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  generally,  that  the  education 
of  the  masses  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  com- 
monwealth. Second,  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  great  po- 
tential of  ability  and  scholarship,  now  coming  forth  from 
our  colleges,  especially  those  for  women,  should  be  utilized 
more  than  is  now  done  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work. 
The  broader  thought  and  finer  spirit  of  the  new  education 
is  needed  just  as  much  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  and  in 
society  generally,  as  in  the  school,  for  education  in  its  best 
sense  is  life,  and  everything  in  the  environment  and  experi- 
ence of  the  child  should  tend  to  make  that  life  fuller,  richer, 
deeper.  The  organization  of  communities  to  the  end  that 
the  schoolhouse  may  become  a  social  and  educational  cen- 
ter is  sure  to  result  in  a  larger  recognition  of  the  functions 
of  popular  education,  and  a  diffusion  of  that  sympathetic 
spirit  that  is  needed  to  insure  the  finest  results.  We  must 
have  good  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  good  teachers,  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  happy  childhood,  and  a  harmonious 
development  of  power.  The  school  is  only  one  of  many 
forces  that  educate,  and  the  aim  should  be  not  only  to  so 
organize  it  that  it  may  do  its  part,  but  to  bring  it  into  such 
relation  with  other  forces,  as  the  home,  the  library,  the 
church,  and  society,  that  it  may  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Hence,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  New  England  to  declare 
that  education  is  the  greatest  of  all  things  in  this  world,  for 
it  means  life  and  growth  and  the  realization  of  the  highest 
possibilities  of  our  nature;  but  our  schools  must  be  freed 
from  everything  that  tends  to  impede  their  growth,  or  to 
drag  them  down  to  the  low  level  of  mercenary  or  political 
ends.  There  must  be  honesty  and  clear  intelligence  in  their 
management,  and  freedom  and  enthusiasm  in  the  working 
out  of  their  inner  life.  The  letters  of  Matthew  Arnold 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  hated  his  vocation  of  school  in- 
spector, and  found  his  real  pleasure  in  the  world  of  letters 
to  which,  as  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  he  was  so  well  accredited. 
The  difficulty  was  probably  not  that  he  disliked  the  prob- 
lems of  education  in  their  essence,  but  he  abhorred  the 
mechanical  and  narrow  schemes  upon  which  the  English 
schools  were  constructed.  I  believe  the  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  many  workers  in  the  educational  field  in  this 
country,  but  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  all  who  believe 
in  a  freer,  larger  conception  of  education  can  join  hands  in 
a  concerted  movement  that  shall  accomplish  something 
better  than  has  yet  been  seen." 
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The  generous  recognition  by  the  school  men  and  women 
of  the  country  granted  to  the  Brookline  schools  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  fraternal  relations  sustained  be- 
tween the  Brookline  public  schools  and  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Boston,  including  Harvard  University, 
is  a  proof  of  the  standards  and  ideals  of  the  committee  and 
superintendent  who  form  the  head  and  heart  of  this  all- 
round  well-developed  and  well-poised  school  scheme. 


When  all  the  World  is  Dancing. 


Music  by  Zimmei 


1.  Why  should  I         be    stand-ing      and       i    -  die 

2.  And    mid-gtts    are    join-ing     the    but  -  ter:  - 

3.  The  feath  -  er   -    y    clouds  have  a     game  with 
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nv  -  er  are  whirl  -  ing,  and     flow    To  dance  with     the    glit  -  ter   -  ing 

branches  and  leaves  are  at       play, That    hith-er      and    thith-er      they 

stars    in  the    heav  -  ens  are       found  E  -    ter  -  nat    -    ly    mov-ing       in 

stand-ing  and      i   -     die  be  found  When  the  whole  world  is  danc-ing      a 
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fish  -  es     be-    low,      To  dance  with  the  glit-ter  -  ing     flsh-es      be -low. 
con-stant-ly     sway,  That  hith  -  er    and  thith-er    they     con-stnnt-'y  sway, 
cir-cles     a  -  round,      E-  ter  -  nal  -  ly  mov-ing    in        cir  -  cles  a'- round, 
mer  -  rv  -  go  -  round?  When  the  whole  world  is  dancing  a  mer-ry  -  go  -  round. 
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HOW    THE    WORLD     MADE     READY     FOR     THE 
CHRIST   CHILD. 

ERMA    CONKLING    LEE. 

I  WONDER  how  many  little  boys  and  girls  could  tell 
what  it  means  when  we  say,  "1896  A.  D?"  Do  you 
know  what  the  "A"  and  the  "D"  stand  for?  "A" 
stands  for  a  Latin  word,  Anno,  and  means  "in  the 
year";  "D"  stands  for  another  Latin  word,  Domini, 
and  means  "of  our  Lord."  So  "1896  A.  D."  means  "in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1896,"  and  tells  us  like  a  little  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  that  it  is  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six 
years  since  that  Christ  child  was  born  whom  we  talk  about 
and  sing  about  and  pray  about  in  this  joyous  Christmas 
season. 

Just  think  of  it!  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  years! 
That  sounds  like  a  very,  very  long  time  ago,  does  it  not? 
And  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  of  a  time  longer  ago 
than  that  —  many,  many  years  before  the  Christ  child  came 
to  earth  to  teach  little  children  to  love  one  another.  That 
time  is  called  "B.  C,"  and  means  "before  Christ."  And, 
do  you  know,  the  boys  and  girls  who  lived  then  never 
knew  anything  about  him,  and  how  he  told  little  children 
to  come  unto  him.  How  could  they,  when  they  lived  be- 
fore he  was  born  in  that  manger  at  Bethlehem  under  the 
bright  eastern  star?  And  how  glad  we  ought  to  be  every 
time  we  say  "Christmas,  1896  A.  D.,"  that  we  live  in  this 
A.  D.  time,  and  can  know  of  Christ  and  all  that  he  came  to 
teach  the  world.  But  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  those  little 
boys  and  girls  who  lived  in  that  time,  so  many,  many  years 
ago;  and  how  the  world  of  boys  and  girls  made  ready  for 
the  coming  of  this  Christ  child.  You  won't  forget  that  A. 
D.  means  "in  the  year  of  our  Lord,"  and  that  we  must  al- 
ways say  it  with  a  little  song  of  praise  in  our  hearts,  and 
such  happy  faces;  and  that  B.  C.  means  "before  Christ." 

To  begin  as  the  fairy  tales  begin  —  only  this  is  a  true, 
true  story,  remember.  Once  on  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  in 
that  B.  C.  time,  there  came  to  the  earth  a  great  and  good 
teacher.  He  lived  in  China,  that  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  This  good  man  loved  little  girls  and  boys 
very  much;  so  much  that  it  made  him  feel  very  sorry  that 
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they  had  no  one  to  teach  them  to  be  good  and  happy.  So 
he  studied  for  a  long  time,  and  traveled  everywhere  that  he 
could  travel  in  those  days;  for  they  did  not  have  railroads 
then  nor  steamships.  And  he  thought  a  great  deal,  too, 
until  by  and  by  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  found  out  the 
way  to  become  happy.  You  see,  it  was  so  hard  for  him  to 
find  out  the  right  way,  because  it  was  in  the  B.  C.  time,  be- 
fore the  Christ  child  had  come  to  help  him.  But  1  think 
that  the  Christ  child,  who  was  with  God  then,  must  have 
put  it  in  this  good  man's  heart  to  try  to  find  out  a  way  to 
help  those  Chinese  boys  and  girls.  I  think  the  Christ  child 
wanted  the  little  Chinese  children  to  be  made  ready  for  his 
coming.     Don't  you  think  so? 

So  our  good  man  began  to  teach  those  boys  and  girls 
the  best  way  he  knew,  and,  although  it  was  not  the  best 
way  we  know,  it  was  good  for  them  because  it  was  all  they 
had,  for  it  was  in  the  B.  C.  time,  you  see.  He  could  not 
tell  them  about  God,  for  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
God.  But  he  told  them  to  be  kind  to  each  other  and  gentle. 
He  said  to  the  little  boys  that  they  must  not  strike  any  little 
boy,  for  they  did  not  like  any  boy  to  strike  them;  and  to 
the  little  girls  that  they  must  not  pull  any  little  girl's  hair 
or  snatch  away  her  dollie,  because  they  would  not  like  to 
have  their  hair  pulled  or  their  dollies  snatched  away;  and 
they  must  never  do  to  any  boy  or  girl  what  they  would  not 
like  that  boy  or  girl  to  do  to  them.  You  see  they  knew  so 
little  how  to  be  dear  little  children  that  he  was  obliged  to 
tell  them  things  which  we  know  almost  before  we  are  born. 
So  you  see,  this  wise  teacher  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  And 
oh,  he  taught  them  so  much  about  obeying  their  parents. 
He  told  the  little  childrem  again  and  again  that  they  must 
honor  their  parents,  and  love  them,  and  obey  them.  And 
so  hard  did  those  little  Chinese  boys  and  girls  work  to  be 
good  that  even  the  grown  men  minded  their  mothers  as 
long  as  they  lived;  and  many  people  say  that  is  the  reason 
that  China  became  such  a  great  country  and  has  lasted  so 
many,  many  years,  both  in  the  B.  C.  and  A.  D.  times. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  name  of  this  dear 
man  who  used  to  live  in  China  so  many,  many  years  B.  C. 
It  was  Confucius.  I  want  you  to  remember  that  these  little 
Chinese  children  tried  so  hard  to  do  as  he  had  taught;  and 
long,  long  after  he  died  they  read  in  books  all  that  he  had 
said,  and  kept  on  trying  harder,  and  although  they  did  not 
learn  anything  about  God,  Confucius  had  told  them  that 
a  greater  teacher  than  he  would  come  one  day  out  of  the 
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West  to  teach  them  better  things,  and  they  went  on  through 
the  centuries  making  ready  for  the  Christ  child. 

And  while  these  Chinese  boys  and  girls  were  trying  hard 
to  be  kind  to  each  other,  and  to  mind  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  there  were  living  in  a  country  not  very  far  from 
China  other  little  boys  and  girls.  These  children  lived  in 
India. 

In  this  B.  C.  time,  so  long  ago,  there  lived  a  very  wise 
and  good  king,  and  he  had  a  very  beautiful  wife  whom 
everyone  loved,  and  they  had  a  little  child  who  was  called 
Prince  Siddartha.  This  little  prince  was  a  very  lovely  boy, 
and  while  he  was  still  quite  young  he  began  to  wish  that 
there  was  not  so  much  evil  in  the  world,  and  as  he  grew 
older  he  began  to  think  that  perhaps  he  was  the  one  who 
could  teach  the  people  to  live  happier  lives.  So  one  night 
he  took  off  his  splendid  prince's  dress  and  put  on  a  coarse 
robe  that  the  poor  people  wore,  and  left  his  father's  house 
and  went  away  into  the  forest  alone  and  fasted  and  prayed, 
and  thought  and  thought,  and  studied  and  studied.  By 
and  by,  we  are  told,  he  was  sitting  under  a  tree  with  his 
face  toward  the  East;  and  he  sat  there  without  moving  for 
a  whole  day  and  night,  when  suddenly  it  came  to  him  —  the 
right  way  to  become  happy  and  to  teach  little  children  to 
be  happy,  and  from  that  time  they  called  him  the  Buddha, 
which  means,  "the  man  who  knew." 

He  went  out  and  began  to  teach,  and  he  told  the  little 
children  a  great  many  things  thajt  would  help  them  to  make 
ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Christ  child.  He  taught  them 
never  to  tell  a  lie  nor  to  steal,  nor  to  kill,  and  he  told  them 
to  do  their  duty  every  day,  and  that  they  must  think  good 
thoughts,  and  that  they  must  not  wear  fine  clothes  and  have 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend,  for  these  things  did  not 
matter.  And  the  little  boys  and  girls  tried  very  hard  to 
obey  him.  And  he  also  taught  them  a  great  many  things 
that  we  think  very  queer.  And  one  is,  that  if  a  little  boy 
or  girl  were  naughty,  when  he  died  he  became  some  animal; 
a  cat  or  a  dog  or  a  rabbit  or  a  horse;  and  if  he  were  very 
naughty,  indeed,  then  he  became  a  worm  or  a  bug  or  a 
snake.  Now  if  our  naughty  little  boy  should  become  a  cat, 
and  he  tried  to  be  a  very  good  cat  and  not  to  scratch  or  to 
fight,  but  hunted  all  the  mice  and  purred  sweetly  all  day, 
then,  when  he  died  as  a  cat,  he  might  become  a  little  boy 
again,  and  try  all  over  again  to  be  good.  That  seems  so 
strange  to  us  because  we  are  taught  so  differently;  but  then, 
you  know,  we  live  in  the  A.  D.  time. 
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These  little  children  who  lived  in  that  B.  C.  time,  so 
long  ago,  were  taught  by  this  "man  who  knew,"  that  they 
could  never  know  anything  about  God  while  they  lived  in 
this  life;  but  they  did  the  best  they  could,  trying  to  act 
rightly  and  be  good  every  day.  And  so  they,  too,  went  on 
through  the  centuries  preparing  for  the  Christ  child  who 
was  coming  to  tell  them  that  they  could  know  God,  and 
that  God  is  love. 

And  oh!  not  far  from  India  there  was  such  a  lovely 
country.  It  was  spring  and  summer  and  autumn  all  the 
year.  Fruit  of  every  kind  grew  there — figs  and  peaches 
and  pomegranates,  and  such  beautiful  flowers;  the  rose 
bushes  grew  as  large  as  trees;  and  birds  sang  there  night 
and  day.  And  they  were  happy  little  boys  and  girls  who 
lived  in  this  fair  country.  They  had  a  great  many  wise  men 
to  teach  them  to  be  good.  I  don't  suppose  there  ever  were 
so  many  wise  men  together  in  the  whole  of  that  B.  C.  time 
as  lived  in  this  beautiful  country  and  taught  these  little 
people.  I  have  heard  that  these  wise  men  were  themselves 
taught  by  a  great  teacher  whose  name  was  Zoroaster,  and 
that  Zoroaster  knew  Daniel,  who  was  in  the  lion's  den. 

These  boys  and  girls  had  to  work  very  hard,  indeed,  for 
they  were  taught  that  there  was  a  god  of  evil  as  well  as  a 
god  of  good,  and  they  had  to  fight  against  this  god  of  evil 
continually.  But  they  liked  to  fight  because  they  were 
great  soldiers,  these  little  boys,  and  were  taught  while  very 
young  to  be  brave  riders  and  skillful  little  bowmen.  They 
used  to  get  up  very  early  and  practice  their  exercises  in 
running  and  jumping  and  slinging  stones.  And  sometimes 
they  were  made  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  so  that  they  might 
get  used  to  the  cold;  and  sometimes  they  had  only  one 
meal  in  two  days  so  that  they  might  get  used  to  hunger. 
They  rarely  studied  out  of  books,  but  these  wise  men  used 
to  tell  them  how  they  must  struggle  against  the  god  of  evil, 
so  that  they  might  be  good  little  boys  and  girls  and  prepare 
for  the  Christ  child. 

This  country  of  the  wise  men  is  called  Persia,  and  these 
wise  men  were  called  Magi.  And  the  Magi  used  to  keep  a 
fire  burning  on  the  mountain  tops  because  they  believed 
that  that  was  where  the  god  of  good  came  down  to  earth. 
And  the  Magi  taught  the  little  Persian  people  to  worship  a 
fire  wherever  they  saw  it;  and  also  that  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  were  the  eyes  of  this  great  god  of  good,  and  the  thun- 
der his  voice.  You  see  they  did  not  think  of  God  quite  as 
we  do,  but  the  wise  men  taught  them   many  good   things 
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and  they  were  looking  anxiously  for  the  Christ  child  who 
was  to  come  when  they  were  good  enough. 

And  also  in  that  B.  C.  time  there  lived  some  little  boys 
and  girls  in  a  country  called  Greece.  It  was  a  beautiful 
country,  with  rivers  and  lakes,  mountains  and  valleys  and 
the  blue  sea  nearly  all  about  it.  And  their  life  was  bright 
and  joyous.     It  all  seemed  like  one  gay  festival. 

These  Greek  boys  and  girls  who  lived  in  the  B.  C.  time, 
so  long  ago,  were  taught  that  there  were  a  great  many  gods 
and  they  were  told  so  many  pretty  stories:  How  these  gods 
lived  together  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  and  had  gay 
feasts  there,  all  seated  at  a  great  table,  just  as  we  do;  only 
these  gods  were  thought  to  be  stronger,  and  grander,  and 
wiser,  and  could  do  a  great  many  wonderful  things.  And 
the  people  used  to  have  great  festivals  in  honor  of  these 
gods;  and  have  long  processions  of  old  men  and  soldiers, 
and  women  and  young  men  and  maidens  and  little  boys 
and  girls;  and  they  used  to  march  to  the  splendid  temples 
made  of  marble  which  glistened  in  the  sunshine,  and  in 
these  marble  temples  they  sang  and  prayed  to  their  gods. 
And  although  we,  today,  do  not  believe  in  such  gods,  I  think 
the  good  Father  heard  those  little  Greek  boys  and  girls  who 
used  to  pray  in  the  marble  temples  so  long  ago,  and  knew 
that  they  were  trying  to  be  good  just  as  hard  as  they  could. 
And  I  think  He  must  have  blessed  their  prayers  and  helped 
them,  for  after  a  while  a  great  teacher  came  to  them.  He 
was  an  ugly  featured  man,  very  shabbily  dressed  and  with 
bare  feet;  but  oh!  he  was  so  good,  and  kind,  and  lovable; 
and  he  used  to  walk  about  the  streets  of  the  city  talking  to 
the  people  and  asking  so  many  questions,  hoping  to  teach 
them  better  things.  He  often  stopped  the  little  children, 
and  when  he  could  get  a  great  many  together  he  told  them 
funny  stories  to  make  them  laugh.  And  he  told  them  good 
stories,  too,  always  teaching  them  and  helping  to  make  them 
good.  And  the  children  loved  him  dearly,  and  used  to  fol- 
low him  about.  This  man's  name  was  Socrates,  and  while  he 
talked  with  his  friends  they  put  down  all  he  said  in  books, 
so  that  today  we  read  about  him  and  love  him  almost  as 
much  as  did  those  little  children  so  many  years  ago  in  the 
B.  C.  time.  And  his  teachings  lived  on  with  the  children, 
and  when  the  Christ  child  came,  those  children  were  among 
the  first  to  be  glad  for  his  coming. 

I  have  heard,  too,  of  some  other  little  boys  and  girls  who 
lived  longer  ago  in  the  B.  C.  time  than  any  others.  They 
were  very  different  from  the  little  Greeks.     They  were  sol- 
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emn  and  thought  life  was  a  very  serious  thing.  And  they 
were  so  busy  trying  to  get  to  heaven  that  they  could  hardly 
think  of  anything  else.  You  see  they  were  taught  that  when 
a  little  boy  or  girl  died,  the  little  soul  went  into  a  fly  or  an 
ant,  then  into  a  mouse  or  rat,  then  into  a  dog,  and  into  a 
bird  — not  to  punish  them,  but  so  they  might  learn  a  great 
many  things.  They  were  one  animal  after  another  for  3,000 
years,  and  then  they  could  go  to  heaven.  Think  of  it!  If 
that  were  true  some  little  Egyptian  souls  would  be  still  wan- 
dering about  outside  of  heaven.  No  wonder  those  little 
people  of  Egypt  looked  so  solemn,  and  thought  life  was 
such  a  serious  thing.  Those  little  dark-skinned  people  be- 
lieved in  many  gods;  and  they  also  worshiped  certain  ani- 
mals especially  cats.  They  thought  it  very  wicked  indeed, 
to  hurt  a  cat.  The  little  Egyptian  boys  and  girls  used  to 
take  part  in  festival  worship — not  gay  festivals,  with  songs 
and  dances  and  games  and  plays,  but  a  very  solemn  festival. 
And  I  think  they  must  have  been  so  glad  when  they  found 
out  from  the  Christ  child  that  they  need  not  do  so  many 
serious  things  but*  must  just  love  God  and  each  other. 

And  I  must  not  forget  those  little  boys  and  girls  who 
lived  in  a  splendid  city  on  the  river  Tiber.  It  was  such  a 
magnificent  city,  built  on  seven  hills.  And  those  little  boys 
and  girls  heard  what  all  the  other  little  boys  and  girls  had 
heard,  and  took  the  best  from  all.  And  they  not  only  made 
themselves  ready  for  the  Christ  child,  but  they  did  all  they 
could  to  make  the  world  ready  to  receive  this  wonderful  gift 
of  God.  I  have  not  the  time  to  tell  you  how,  but  they  made 
it  easy  for  the  whole  world  to  hear  of  his  coming,  and  for 
the  good  apostle  to  go  about  and  tell  everyone  of  Jesus  and 
his  love;  and  it  is  from  those  little  boys  and  girls  that  we 
know  about  him.  And  are  we  not  glad  those  little  boys 
and  girls  did  their  work  so  well? 

Away  up  in  the  north  of  Europe  there  lived  still  other 
little  boys  and  girls,  with  very  white  skins  and  blue  eyes 
and  yellow  hair  and  strong,  straight  limbs.  And,  do  you 
know,  I  like  those  little  boys  and  girls  best  of  all.  They 
lived  in  dense  forests  and  gloomy  marshes,  and  in  winter 
used  to  have  great  fun,  1  suppose,  sliding  on  the  ice.  These 
boys  were  trained  to  be  great  warriors,  and  believed  that 
only  those  who  were  killed  in  battle  could  go  to  heaven. 
They  believed  in  a  great  many  gods,  too,  but  they  thought 
that  one  was  the  greatest;  and  to  please  this  greatest  god 
they  were  taught  to  be  very  brave.  These  little  boys  and 
girls  love.d  freedom  just  as  we  Americans  love  freedom,  and 
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that  is  why  I  like  them  best  of  all  and  think  they  were  best 
prepared  for  the  Christ  child. 

Now  by  and  by  we  come  so  near  to  the  A.  D.  time  that 
we  hardly  know  it  is  B.  C.  time  at  all.  And  one  beautiful, 
holy  night  a  strange  star  was  shining  in  the  heavens;  and 
all  those  little  boys  and  girls  wondered  what  it  meant — that 
bright  shining  star.  And  I  think  their  little  hearts  were 
singing  for  joy,  although  the  little  children  did  not  know 
why  they  were  so  happy.  And  all  these  little  children  sent 
out  wise  men  to  find  out  what  had  happened.  One  from 
the  East,  from  the  children  whom  Confucius,  the  Buddha 
and  the  Magi  had  taught;  one  from  the  South,  from  the 
little  dark-skinned  children  who  had  waited  so  long  through 
the  B.  C.  time,  and  one  from  the  West,  from  the  little  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  from  those  free  children  of  the  North. 

And  lo!  it  was  Christmas  morning,  and  the  A.  D.  time 
had  come!  And  I  think,  don't  you,  that  the  chorus  of  an- 
gels which  the  shepherds  heard  that  night  while  abiding  in 
the  fields,  you  remember,  watching  their  flocks,  must  have 
been  the  souls  of  those  little  boys  and  girls  who  tried  so 
hard  to  be  good  through  the  long  B.  C.  time  and  had  waited 
so  patiently  for  the  Christ  child.  I  think  it  was  the  souls 
of  those  little  children  singing  their  hallelujah,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  Highest  and  on  the  earth  Peace,  Good  Will 
toward  Men." 


THE   SNOWFLAKE. 


H 


ERE  is  a  snowflake,  dainty  and  white, 
Wandering  from  the  sky; 
It  floats  like  a  feather  airy  and  light, 

Down  from  the  ciouds  on  high. 
Open  the  window  and  let  it  come  in, 

Stay,  pretty  wanderer,  stay; 
A  beautiful  raindrop  once  it  has  been, 
Soon  it  will  melt  away. 

— Selected. 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  GERTRUDE. 

ELLEN  LEE  WYMAN. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

GOOD  WILL  TO  MAN. 

GERTRUDE  was  as  busy  as  a  bee  for  the  next  few 
days  preparing  for  her  guest,  Dora  Gladden. 
Every  touch  she  gave  her  pretty  house  was  with 
the  thought  of  how  it  might  impress  Aunt  Plymp- 
ton.  She  felt  quite  sure  that  Uncle  Plympton 
would  see  the  truer  beauties  of  the  home  through  anything 
which  might  come  to  his  vision,  while  she  felt  equally  sure 
Aunt  Plympton  would  detect  every  dust  web  in  most  remote 
corners,  and  note  every  cog  in  the  household  machinery. 
She  would  not  be  unjust  in  her  judgment,  she  would  merely 
think:  "Poor  child,  she  is  doing  the  best  she  knows  how, 
but — "  Gertrude  could  just  feel  thie  look  of  patient  endur- 
ance which  would  rest  upon  her  face — "but  she  is  so  incap- 
able! I  doubt  if  she  will  ever  be  a  good  housekeeper  or  a 
good  manager." 

Gertrude  resented  all  this  in  her  heart  as  it  came  to  her 
imagination,  and  determined  to  do  her  level  best.  She  ad- 
mitted her  standard  was  not  the  same  as  her  Aunt's,  and  she 
hoped  it  never  would  be.  However,  she  tried  to  have  every- 
thing, from  the  front  walk  to  the  back  hall  closet,  in  perfect 
order.  All  the  curtains  in  the  house  were  freshened,  and 
everywhere  all  was  spick  and  span. 

Meantime  Gertrude  had  really  been  trying  to  profit  by 
the  little  talk  Leonard  had  had  with  her  regarding  her  too 
great  absorption  in  baby's  hourly  life,  and  on  the  evening 
before  the  arrival  of  the  guests  she  asked  him  if  he  had  not 
noted  any  improvement  on  her  part. 

"Indeed,  I  have,  my  dear;  and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  me 
to  have  you  sit  still  through  a  meal,  and  to  see  you  lean 
back  in  an  easy  chair  after  dinner  as  though  you  were  not 
on  springs  and  likely  to  jump  at  any  moment.  And  is  not 
Newel  just  as  well  off?  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  he  is 
less  nervous  not  to  have  you  dodging  in  upon  him  so  con- 
stantly?" 

Gertrude  smiled  complacently;  she  could  see  it  herself 
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now,  and  she  was  grateful  to  Leonard  for  having  awakened 
her  on  the  subject. 

"Do  it  again,  love,  when  it  is  necessary.  I  may  fly  to 
pieces  at  the  time  as  I  did  on  the  last  occasion,  but  I  shall 
profit  by  it  in  the  end.  I  guess  that  is  another  thing  hus- 
bands are  for.  I  find  so  many  uses  for  them.  Their  range 
of  vision  is  broader,  though  you  will  admit  it  may  not  al- 
ways be  straighter." 

"Very  true;  it  takes  the  wives  to  straighten  out  things 
after  the  men  draw  the  lines.  You  find  me  a  very  strict  old 
tyrant,  do  you?  " 

"Not  so  very,"  she  replied  laughing,  then  suddenly  after 
a  moment: 

"That  reminds  me,  you  never  told  me  the  second  im- 
portant matter  you  had  to  discuss  with  me  that  evening. 
The  idea  of  my  forgeting  it  all  this  time!  Once  I  would 
have  died  of  curiosity  within  twenty-four  hours;  well,  it  only 
goes  to  show  how  old  and  sedate  I  am  growing.  Do  tell  me 
now,  quickly." 

"I  have  been  considering  whether  I  had  better  tell  you." 

"Do  go  on.     Don't  tease  me." 

"Do  you  remember  when  we  were  on  our  wedding  jour- 
ney meeting  my  cousin,  Phil  Washburn,  and  his  pretty 
wife?" 

"Yes  indeed,  I  do;  she  was  so  pretty  and  so  gay;  so  de- 
voted to  society.  And  I  remember  hearing  of  her  death 
which  took  place  soon  after;  it  was  so  very  sad!  Your  mother 
told  me  all  about  it,  and  I  recall  one  thing  she  said  of  her 
that  particularly  impressed  me.  She  said  she  could  not  re- 
alize that  Laura  Washburn  could  die  and  leave  all  her  affairs 
and  her  engagements  which  always  appeared  to  be  so  im- 
portant, and  that  if  she  really  must  die  it  seemed  as  though 
she  must  come  back  to  talk  it  all  over  and  give  all  the  de- 
tails and  descriptions." 

"Yes,  poor  girl,  it  was  not  at  all  in  her  plan  to  die.  She 
did  not  think  she  could  die,  neither  did  Phil.  It  was  an 
awful  blow  to  him.  He  idolized  her,  and  was  devoted  to 
her  happiness.     You  did  not  go  to  their  home,  did  you?" 

"No,  you  recall  we  were  to  dine  there,  but  the  message 
of  the  house  burning  hurried  us  home  earlier." 

"Yes;  then  did  you  not  see  the  children?" 

"No,  really  I  had  forgotten  there  were  any  children.  I 
did  hear  them  spoken  of,  but  children  meant  very  little  to 
me  in  those  days.     It  is  quite  a  different  matter  in  the  light 
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of  my  experience.  My!  I  should  like  to  see  anyone  forget 
our  child!" 

Leonard  laughed.  "They  would  not  do  it  a  second  time, 
I  fancy.  But  I  think  Laura's  children  were  not  as  deep  an 
impression  to  her  as  our  baby  is  to  us.  I  imagine  they  were 
not  very  much  in  evidence,  either  in  her  thought  or  plans. 
She  had  so  much  else  to  attend  to  they  were  left  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  care  of  a  nurse.  Phil  himself  has  always  been 
the  more  devoted." 

"How  many  are  there?" 

"Two;  a  boy  of  six  years  and  a  girl  of  four." 

"  Poor  little  souls!  How  dreadful  it  is  for  a  child  to  be 
left  without  a  mother!"  Gertrude's  eyes  saddened  as  she 
looked  into  the  firelight.  Leonard  watched  her  closely  until 
she  looked  up  to  him  saying: 

"  How  and  why  did  we  get  onto  this  subject?  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  of  that  aforesaid  important  matter.  You  are 
diverting  me,  thinking  my  mind  is  weak  enough  to  lose  sight 
of  the  subject  again." 

"  No,  Gertrude,  I  have  been  leading  you  up  to  it,  and 
your  remark  of  sympathy  for  the  motherless  children  gives 
me  courage  to  go  on.  Phil  has  been  in  town  for  a  week,  and 
he  finds  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  here  for  the  next  six 
months  at  least.  He  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being  sep- 
arated from  his  children,  and  yet  how  can  he  have  them  here 
with  him?  He  cannot  bring  them  into  a  boarding-house. 
They  are  now  in  his  own  home  which  he  keeps  up  with  the 
care  of  servants,  for  he  is  determined  the  children  shall  al- 
ways have  every  advantage  of  home  life.  Now,  how  can 
they  have  it  here?" 

"That  is  a  question,"  mused  Gertrude. 

"Are  you  ready  for  the  question,  little  mother?" 

Gertrude  started,  and  looked  into  Leonard's  face  half 
frightened  as  he  continued,  smoothing  her  beautiful  hair, — 

"Are  you  ready,  dear?  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
open  your  heart  to  these  children,  and  for  us  to  open  our 
doors  to  them  for  a  time?" 

"Oh  Leonard,  don't!   How  can  we?   and  yet — " 

"  Yes,  that  is  it — how  can  we — and  yet —  I  have  thought 
it  over  and  over,  and  do  not  see  clearly.  I  have  longed  and 
have  dreaded  to  submit  the  question  to  you.  I  felt  it  was 
perhaps  too  much  to  ask  of  you  for  I  was  so  sure  your  heart 
would  say  yes.  Now  we  must  not  go  into  it  impulsively.  It 
would  be  a  beautiful  thing  to  do,  and  yet  it  means  a  world 
of  work  and  care  for  you,  and  perhaps  just  now  you  ought 
not  to  undertake  it." 
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The  "just  now"  touched  a  new  chord  of  sympathy  be- 
tween them,  and  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  with  a 
new  stirring  of  love. 

"Yes,  just  now,"  she  repeated;  "just  now  my  heart  and 
hands  are  full,"  and  smiling,  "our  house  bids  fair  to  be  full 
as  well;  but  that  can  be  managed.  A  full  house  must  be  no 
barrier  to  such  a  decision.  We  can  make  room  for  them. 
Samuella  will  be  ready  to  take  them,  and  I  am  sure  Dora 
will  be  happy  to  aid  me  in  their  management,  for  I  must 
confess  I  shall  feel  as  strange  with  two  children  of  that  age 
as  with  two  little  wild  animals.  Now  if  they  were  babies  I 
should  know  everything  about  them!  But  I  shall  learn  di- 
rectly. I  want  to  see  them  right  off.  What  are  their  names? 
Yes,  we  will  take  them.     When  will  they  come?" 

"Their  names  are  Paul  and  Ruth,  and  they  can  come 
next  Monday.  Phil  is  going  home  to  spend  Sunday  and  he 
will  be  so  happy  to  bring  them  back  with  him.  May  he 
come  to  dinner  tomorrow?" 

"Of  course.     Why  hasn't  he  come  before? 

"Because  he  had  not  the  heart  to,  and  because  I  would 
not  let  you  feel  the  eagerness  there  was  in  his  heart  to  have 
you  'mother'  his  poor  little  ones.  If  you  had  read  it  in  his 
eyes  as  I  have,  you  would  have  used  no  moment  of  consid- 
eration or  judgment.  You  do  not  know  how  gladly  he  will 
come  to  you  now." 

As  the  young  mother  bowed  over  her  own  baby  that 
night,  she  felt  she  had  made  a  new  consecration  of  her 
motherhood  in  extending  its  influence.  She  prayed  for  grace 
and  strength  to  meet  the  new  responsibilities. 

Dora  Gladden  arrived  the  next  day,  bringing  with  her 
such  a  breeze  of  overflowing  spirits.  She  was  enthusiastic 
over  everything.  Had  had  a  perfectly  splendid  trip,  finding 
fun  in  everybody  everywhere;  though  the  Plymptons  said 
the  train  was  slow,  the  service  poor,  the  meals  intolerable, 
the  air  suffocating  and  the  trip  very  fatiguing. 

"What  will  such  people  do  in  the  next  world  where  there 
will  be  nothing  to  find  fault  with?"  said  Leonard. 

Dora's  raptures  over  little  Newel  satisfied  even  Gertrude, 
whose  mother  heart  went  out  with  new  affection  to  the  bright, 
responsive  young  girl.  When  Gertrude  told  her  of  little 
Paul  and  Ruth  she  was  all  sympathy  and  interest,  and  vol- 
unteered to  do  all  she  could  for  their  happiness. 

Philip  Washburn  came  to  dinner.  He  was  a  handsome 
man  of  quiet  reserved  manner,  but  his  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation to  Gertrude  were  so  intense  that  she  felt  there  was 
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nothing  she  would  not  do  for  his  motherless  little  ones. 
Dora  expressed  the  same  feeling  too,  and  when  the  children 
came,  shy,  strange,  little  creatures,  they  were  received  with 
a  warmth  of  homeliness  and  motherliness  that  won  their 
love  and  loyalty  from  the  very  first. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Ruth  the  first  morning;  "it  is  so  awful 
good  to  be  in  a  home  with  a  mother  and  a  baby,  something 
alive,  you  know;  and  no  nurse  to  train  us  the  whole  endur- 
ing time." 

"I  like  you  up  here,"  said  Paul;  "  I  like  you  pretty  well 
because  you  don't  have  so  many  'don'ts.'  " 

Naturally,  for  the  first  few  days  the  novelty  of  the  con- 
ditions to  all  concerned  interfered  with  any  regular  routine 
being  settled.  Mr.  Washburn  was  with  them  every  evening, 
and  many  long  councils  were  held  as  to  the  best  plans  to 
follow. 

True  to  her  principles,  Gertrude  was  taking  in  all  the 
advice  that  was  offered,  putting  it  all  to  the  test  of  her  own 
convictions  before  adoption. 

Her  mother  thought  it  was  a  terrible  undertaking  for  her 
to  assume  any  more  care  "just  now."  But  advised,  now  that 
she  had  taken  the  children,  to  have  a  competent  nurse  for 
them.  Gertrude  said  no,  Samuella  would  do  the  work  for 
them,  and  she  wanted  to  control  them  herself. 

Mother  Hollins  thought  they  ought  to  have  a  governess, 
and  that  an  addition  should  be  built  onto  the  house  at  once. 

Aunt  Plympton  was  too  horror-stricken  to  express  her- 
self, much  to  Gertrude's  relief.  For  she  felt  sure  the  "ex- 
pression," had  it  been  forthcoming,  would  probably  not  be 
helpful. 

Pauline  and  Sister  Helen  said  the  situation  was  entirely 
beyond  their  comprehension,  though  when  Pauline  saw  the 
children  she  really  warmed  up  to  them,  they  were  so  sweet. 

To  her  surprise  Gertrude  had  the  unqualified  support  of 
Aunt  Rachel,  who  remarked: 

"Just  the  thing!  They  can  occupy  the  east  room.  No 
one  thinks  of  taking  up  a  profession  without  a  thorough 
training  for  it  and  much  preliminary  practice.  But  any  two 
young  people  who  get  married  think  they  are  fully  equipped 
and  qualified  to  bring  up  a  child  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  don't  know  the  first  living  thing  about  the  matter. 
There  is  in  God's  great  world  no  mission  or  work  that  begins 
to  compare  with  it  in  importance  or  complications,  or  that 
requires  so  much  inspiration,  preparation,  wisdom  and  de- 
termination.    You  don't  need  another  room,  though  I  have 
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always  intended  to  build  on  a  large  nursery  on  the  south 
side  when  it  was  necessary,  but  their  father  will  probably 
marry  again  before  many  years.  Now  as  I  said,  it's  just  the 
thing  for  you  to  take  these  children  that  are  well  started,  to 
learn  how  to  manage  your  own  when  they  come  along,  for 
it's  my  opinion  they  will  come  fast  enough!"  and  she  left 
the  room  before  Gertrude  could  frame  an  answer. 

"I  declare!"  exclaimed  Leonard,  "I  never  saw  anyone 
who  could  say  as  much  in  the  same  time  as  your  respected 
aunt." 

Gertrude  was  too  conscientious  to  "practice"  on  these 
children.  She  was  studying  with  all  her  energy  the  situation 
and  its  problems.  In  this  line  she  went  one  day  with  Dora 
to  visit  a  large  charity  kindergarten.  She  was  completely 
captivated,  and  said  to  Leonard  that  evening: 

"I  have  had  an  experience  today  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get. Dora  was  too  shocked  for  expression  to  discover  I  had 
never  been  in  a  kindergarten.  She  bribed  me  to  keep  my 
silence  on  the  facts,  and  took  me  to  one  by  the  shortest  cut 
she  could  find.  I  am  shocked  myself  now  to  realize  what  I 
have  missed  all  these  years  in  not  knowing  the  wonderful 
child  life  and  development  that  is  there.  Listen;  let  me  tell 
you  what  I  saw: 

"  In  a  large  sunny  room  were  seventy  little  children  under 
six  years  of  age.  Before  they  joined  in  their  morning  devo- 
tions each  one  was  made  fresh  and  clean,  and  provided  with 
a  clean  blue  checked  apron  and  a  little  handkerchief.  Then 
they  all  fell  into  line,  and  to  the  music  of  the  piano  they 
marched  and  countermarched  beautifully,  forming  circles 
at  last,  singing  like  so  many  little  bluebirds.  They  went 
through  their  games,  work  and  the  little  exercises  and  les- 
sons with  the  greatest  grace  and  real  live  interest.  Before 
they  were  dismissed  they  were  all  given  a  good  substantial 
warm  lunch.  Thus  they  went  home,  hearty  and  happy  in 
mind  and  body.  I  wish  every  mother  would  make  it  a  duty 
to  visit  such  a  place  often;  it  does  one  good  through  and 
through.  I  was  so  thrilled  I  really  could  not  keep  back  the 
tears — "  and  Gertrude  stopped  suddenly,  changing  the  sub- 
ject soon  after.  She  had  been  more  deeply  stirred  than  she 
herself  realized. 

Later,  when  she  and  Leonard  were  alone  she  said: 

"  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  have  Phil  let  me  send  the  chil- 
dren to  a  kindergarten.  It's  just  the  training  they  need.  I 
mean  to  begin  to  train  Newel  tomorrow." 

Leonard  listened  with  a  bright  light  in  his  eyes  and  a 
smile  on  his  lips. 
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"Why  don't  you  say  something?"  asked  Gertrude. 

"I  don't  see  that  I  have  anything  to  say  except  that  you 
are  a  manager." 

"Yes,  do  say  something;  don't  laugh  at  me  and  my  en- 
thusiasm, will  you?"  and  she  closed  his  mouth  with  a  kiss. 

"No,  little  mother,  far  be  it  from  me  to  laugh  at  you;  I  am 
in  full  sympathy  with  you  in  it  all;  I  feel  myself,  an  interest, 
an  appreciation  for  children  that  is  a  revelation  to  me.  I 
feel  stimulated  to  do  something  to  prove  my  worthiness  of 
being  a  father,  a  father  to  a  boy.  An  opportunity  has  come 
to  me  today  to  do  something  for  boys,  and  I  want  to  lay  the 
plan  before  you.  Dr.  Rob  wants  to  appeal  to  you  himself 
tomorrow.  It  seems  he  is  interested  in  a  society  for  working 
boys,  and  he  desires  to  start  a  chapter  in  this  neighborhood. 
He  and  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Vining,  want  to  utilize  that  little 
old  office  building  on  the  back  part  of  our  lot  for  an  assem- 
bly room  for  the  club,  sort  of  a  resort  to  be  opened  every 
evening.  They  will  arrange  a  course  of  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments to  take  place  one  evening  each  week.  They  al- 
ready have  sufficient  means  to  furnish  and  begin;  and  sev- 
eral prominent  gentlemen  are  interested  who  will  give  talks 
to  the  boys.  Of  course,  I  approved,  and  said  I  would  con- 
sult my  wife  who  would  cooperate,  I  was  quite  sure.  Now 
what  do  you  say?" 

"Most  heartily!  I  will  assist.  It's  a  splendid  plan.  I 
tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  feed  those  boys  once  a  week. 
I  was  reading  just  lately  that  the  seat  of  the  soul  was  for- 
merly believed  to  be  in  the  mind,  but  now  it  seems  to  be  a 
fact  that  it  is  located  in  the  stomach.  I  really  think  this 
may  be  true  as  regards  boys  of  a  certain  age  at  all  events; 
and  I  am  going  to  take  the  opportunity  to  touch  some  souls. 
Yes,  I  will  give  them  cocoa  or  coffee,  and  doughnuts,  or  pie, 
or  watermelon,  dumplings,  or  something  that  they  like  and 
plenty  of  it!  " 

"Well,  as  I  said  before,  you  are  a  manager.  I  don't  see 
but  that  everything  is  done  but  the  doughnuts,  and  they  are 
'set  to  rise.'" 

Christmas  was  coming.  The  air  was  full  of  it.  In  years 
gone  by  Christmas  had  brought  so'many  plans  that  its  spirit 
had  been  literally  crowded,  crushed  out  of  it,  but  this  year 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  had  said  to  each  other,  "We  cannot 
do  as  much  as  usual  in  the  way  of  presents  and  of  entertain- 
ing. Let  us  give  ourselves  up  to  the  sweetness  of  the  chil- 
dren; throw  ourselves  open  to  their  influence,  and  we  shall 
surely  get  inspiration  from  it." 
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Gertrude  was  so  imbued  with  the  mother  spirit  toward 
all  children  that  she  felt  she  must  go  out  to  them  in  every- 
way. 

"I  want,"  she  exclaimed;  "I  want  to  make  Christmas  a 
perfectly  beautiful,  perfectly  happy  day  to  as  many  children 
as  I  can!  This  is  their  supreme  season,  this  is  the  time 
when  child-love  rules  and  child-life  must  revel." 

In  all  the  plans  and  work  the  loving  young  father  and 
mother  were  ably  seconded  and  assisted  by  their  friends, 
Phil  and  Dr.  Rob,  Dora,  and  even  Pauline  and  Helen.  Yes, 
even  the  older  members  of  the  circle  were  drawn  in.  They 
all  had  a  blessed  time  of  it,  and  little  Newel,  the  "  little  child" 
who  had  led  them,  was  the  heart  of  it  all  to  them  all.  But 
the  child-worship  was  growing  into  child-service,  and  the 
angels  sang  above, 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!" 
( To  be  co?iti?med. ) 


W 


SANTA   CLAUS'    HELPERS. 

MAUD    L.    BETTS. 

HO  helps  old  Santa  Claus,  do  you  suppose, 

When  he  goes  his  rounds  late  at  night? 
Someone  who  looks  from  the  sky  overhead, 

The  shining  moon  and  the  stars  all  bright. 
The  stars  are  awake,  when  Old  Santa  Claus  comes; 

And  they  twinkle  and  twinkle  their  eyes; 
They  laugh  with  Santa  Claus,  merry  and  long, 

As  they  think  of  the  children's  surprise, 
They  peep  through  the  windows,  where  all  are  in 
bed, 

Then  whisper  in  Santa  Claus'  ear: 
"A  dear  little  girl  is  asleep  in  this  room, 

Be  sure  to  leave  something  in  here." 
They  race    with    the   reindeer,   and  climb  on  the 
sleigh, 

While  Santa  Claus  chuckles  with  glee. 
I  really  believe  they  consider  themselves 

Almost  as  important  as  he. 
So  the  stars  at  glad  Christmas  time  help 

When  you  are  all  quite  fast  asleep; 
That's  why  they  twinkle  and  laugh  so  at  you — 

They  have  Santa  Claus'  secrets  to  keep. 


MOTHER-PLAY   BOOK   STUDY   QUESTIONS* 

SECOND  SERIES.     IV. 

SUSAN    E.    BLOW. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Flower  Basket. 

662.  Who  is  the  speaker  in  this  song,  and  to  whom  does 
she  speak? 

663.  In  what  character  does  the  mother  appear  in  this 
song? 

664.  Give  other   illustrations  of  this  phase  of  maternal 
activity. 

665.  What  does  the  Motto  to  the  Flower  Basket  enjoin? 

666.  Restate  and  illustrate  the  thought  in  the  Motto. 

667.  Whose  birthday  is  it,  and  how  celebrated? 

668.  What  are  mother  and  children  doing? 

669.  What  different  kinds  of  flowers  in  this  picture? 

670.  Do  you  find  in  them  any  special  suggestions? 

671.  What  connection  between  this  play  and  Bird's  Nest; 
between  it  and  Flower  Song? 

672.  What  is  the  father  doing? 

673.  What  is  the  inner  significance  of  his  deed? 

674.  In  how  many  Commentaries  of  the  "  Mother-Play" 
is  the  father  introduced? 

675.  When  does  he  become  more  prominent? 

676.  Does  this  indicate  any  important  transition? 

677.  What  is  the  ideal  function  of  the  father?     Of  the 
mother? 

678.  What  clashes  occur  most  frequently  between  fathers 
and  mothers?     How  may  they  be  obviated? 

679.  Does  giving  help  the  giver  to  appreciate  gifts? 

680.  What  is  the  path  in  thought  from  the  basket  which 
the  child  gives  its  father  to  the  gifts  of  God? 

681.  How  will  you  cultivate  in  the  children  a  grateful 
spirit? 

♦Contributors  to  this  department  are  requested  to  write  each  question  in  full  with 
its  number,  followed  by  the  answer.  Also  to  place  name  and  address  at  the  top  of  each 
page  of  manuscript,  the  same  to  be  carefully  numbered.  Also  to  fold  the  manuscript 
for  mailing  instead  of  rolling.— Editor. 
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682.  Do  you  honestly  believe  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive? 

683.  Do  you  act  upon  this  belief  with  your  children? 

684.  What  plans  have  you  found  most  successful  in  de- 
veloping the  spirit  of  giving? 

685.  Should  the  child  begin  by  doing  for  and  giving  to 
father,  mother,  sisters,  relatives,  or  is  it  better  to  begin  with 
giving  to  the  poor,  to  the  heathen,  etc.,  etc. 

686.  Give  your  reasons  for  the  plan  you  prefer? 

687.  What  has  been  the  divine  plan  for  cultivating  altru- 
istic emotions  and  ideals? 

688.  What  dangers  are  incident  to  the  development  of 
special  affections? 

689.  What  dangers  are  incident  to  the  cultivation  of  phil- 
anthropic sentiments  divorced  from  special  affections? 

690.  What  do  you  think  of  these  lines: 

That  love  for  one  from  which  there  does  not  spring 
Broad  love  for  all  is  but  a  worthless  thing? 

691.  What  is  idolatry? 

692.  When  are  affections  legitimate,  and  when  are  they 
inordinate? 

693.  Can  you  love  either  particular  individuals  or  general 
humanity  aright  unless  you  love  God  supremely?  Might 
we  call  this  proportion  in  love? 

694.  Do  you  think  it  well  to  encourage  physical  demon- 
strations of  affection  in  children? 

695.  Should  such  demonstrations  be  in  any  degree  re- 
stricted? 

696.  Is  there  danger  that  a  child  may  form  a  wrong  esti- 
mate of  his  own  character  if  words  and  caresses  are  accepted 
as  sufficient  expressions  of  love? 

697.  What  are  the  highest  expressions  of  love? 

698.  Have  you  ever  known  persons  who  believed  them- 
selves to  be  exceptionally  loving  when  in  reality  they  were 
only  selfish,  exacting  and  jealous? 

699.  Have  you  ever  observed  any  tendency  to  these  de- 
fects in  yourself,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions? 

700.  Are  you  more  or  less  sensitive  about  yourself  when 
you  are  unselfishly  active? 

701.  Will  you  state  everything  you  do  to  cultivate  in 
your  children  the  habit  of  unselfish  activity? 
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702.  Is  this  song  particularly  appropriate  to  any  special 
season? 

703.  How  does    the  Commentary  rise    from    human  to 
divine  Fatherhood? 

704.  Does  this  ascent  correspond  with  any  ascent  in  the 
Bird's  Nest? 

705.  What  do  you  think  of  Theodore  Parker's  expres- 
sion—  "the  dear  fatherly  and  motherly  God?" 

706.  If  either  element  is  ignored  is  our  idea  of  God  de- 
fective? 

707.  How  has   the  motherly  element   in  God  found  ex- 
pression in  pictorial  art? 

708.  What    poetic   embodiments   of    this    idea    can    you 
recall? 

709.  Under  what  symbols  does  the  Bible  present  God? 

710.  What  symbols  does  Froebel  use  in  the  "Education 
of  Man,"  (chapter  v.,  pp.  140-151)? 

711.  Connect  this  chapter  with  the  Flower  Basket. 

ANSWERS    TO  QUESTIONS. 
(From  Miss  C.  G.  O'Grady,  Philadelphia  Normal  School.) 

86.  Do  you  remember  what  persons,  objects  and  acts  you,  as  a  child, 
most  loved  to  imitate? 

Decidedly,  those  which  most  appealed  to  my  imagination,  and  poetic 
or  artistic  sense;  e.  g.,  graceful  Moating,  gliding,  or  swimming  postures 
in  a  picture  would  remain  in  my  mind,  and  in  plays  I  would  endeavor 
to  imitate  them,  sometimes  assisted  by  some  trailing  garment.  This 
was  often  accompanied  by  personification,  as  of  a  nymph  or  "beautiful 
lady,"  but  sometimes  was  only  an  imitative  movement.  The  only  "  real- 
istic "  imitation  I  recollect,  was  in  playing  "mother"  to  other  children, 
and  was  general,  rather  than  specific.  1  was  very  imitative  in  language, 
and  learned  early  a  large  vocabulary  of  words,  and  also  to  read  almost 
entirely  by  imitation. 

87.  Did  you  ever  imitate  any  dominant  personality  among  your  com- 
panions or  friends? 

No.  As  a  rule,  I  was  myself  the  "dominant  personality"  and  pre- 
ferred to  originate  ideas,  when  playing  with  other  children,  though  I 
would  follow  anyone  who  excited  emotion  and  admiration.  1  can  trace 
many  ideas  and  opinions  to  a  strong  objection  to  the  "  dominant  person- 
ality "  among  my  grown-up  acquaintances,  and  a  determination  not  to 
imitate  this  person. 

88.  Did  you  ever  imitate  the  heroine  of  a  novel  or  play? 

Much  more  often  in  imagination  than  in  reality.  That  is,  by  making 
up  stories  in  which  I,  as  heroine,  acted  as  heroines  did  of  whom  I  had 
read. 

89.  Can  you  trace  any  connection  between  such  imitation  and  your 
present  character  and  tastes? 

I  think  this  particular  kind  of  imitation  tended  to  form  in  me  a  false 
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opinion  of  my  own  character,  and  when  I  discovered  the  effect  in  later 
life  a  reaction  set  in,  an  effort  not  to  imitate.  The  imaginary  imitation 
did  not  reveal  the  hindrances  and  defects  which  outward  action  would 
have  made  evident,  and  now  imitation  gives  me  a  feeling  of  insincerity. 
For  imaginative  children,  such  as  I  was,  I  would  recommend  a  constant 
stimulus  toward  active  and  observant  imitation,  to  correct  the  harmful 
tendency  to  turn  this  instinct  inward.  Also,  a  stimulus  to  seek  for 
reasons  and  imitate  intelligently  and  by  choice. 

230.     Do  little  children  individualize  flowers? 

Certainly,  and  give  names  to  them  in  accordance  with  this  idea. 
Miss  S.  F.  Lytler,  an  English  writer  of  children's  books,  is  fond  of  using 
incidents  from  real  life,  and  though  I  cannot  positively  remember  that 
the  following  one  is  given  as  a  fact,  I  think  it  is.  In  a  book  called 
"Leila;  or  The  Island,"  the  little  girl  says  to  her  nurse,  "Come  to  my 
garden,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  my  flowers.  This  scarlet  one,  so  big 
and  fierce,  is  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  this  poor  pretty  pale  pink  one,  hang- 
ing its  head,  is  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  etc. 

233.  Do  you  recall  any  superstitions  or  traditions  which  constantly 
reappear  among  children,  with  respect  to  flowers,  fruits,  etc.? 

I  think  the  constant  recurrence  of  similar  names  for  certain  flowers 
indicates  the  feeling  of  personality  in  them;  e.  g.,  the  pansy,  as  "Two- 
faces-under-a-hood;"  "Johnny-jump-up;  "  "Jump-up-and-kiss-me,"  etc., 
and  such  names  as  "Sweet  Nancy"  (for  the  Narcissus),  "  Brown-eyed 
Susie,"  and  "  Jack-in-the-pulpit,"  the  counterparts  to  which  may  be 
found  in  many  lands,  show  this  strongly. 

239.  Do  babies  note  perfume  more  than  other  qualities  of  the  flower, 
such  as  form,  color,  grouping? 

Certainly  more  than  form  or  grouping.  I  doubt  if  they  note  it  so 
much  as  color,  but  have  not  sufficient  premises  on  which  to  generalize, 
as  I  have  never  tested  them  with  sweet  but  colorless  flowers.  A  child 
of  eight  months,  who  constantly  saw  me  carrying  flowers,  and  to  whom 
I  often  gave  one,  certainly  held  strongly  the  idea  of  perfume  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  as  he  would  sniff  the  artificial  flowers  in  my  hat,  or  paper 
roses,  and  would  at  last  begin  sniffing  whenever  he  saw  me. 

306.  Do  children  and  uneducated  people  first  organize  their  experi- 
ences chronologically? 

Certainly.  This  naturally  arises  first,  from  noting  the  recurrence 
and  changes  from  day  to  night, and  from  season  to  season;  i.  e.,  the  recur- 
rence of  the  opportunity  for  certain  actions,  occupations,  etc.,  is  observed 
and  noted  on  account  of  the  interruptions  thus  occasioned.  Thus  almost 
all  nations  have  organized,  more  or  less  by  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
"the  moon  of  roses,"  "the  hunter's  moon,"  etc.  The  festivals  (often  or 
always  originating  in  connection  with  the  change  of  season)  make  too, 
the  organizing  center  from  which  things  date  back  or  forward;  as  "in 
the  second  year  of  the  fourth  Olympiad."  "Counting  the  days  "  and 
even  marking  them  off  in  some  peculiar  way  (as  by  setting  aside  cer- 
tain objects,  stones,  etc.)  to  and  from  festival  occasions  is  of  course 
very  common  with  children,  and  is  by  no  means  foreign  to  civilized 
grown  people. 

307.  Can  you  give  any  illustrations  from  literature  of  this  habit? 

In  the  book  before  named,  "  Leila,  or  The  Island,"  the  little  girl  keeps 
account  of  the  time  to  her  birthday,  by  gathering-  leaves  and  putting 
away  one  every  day.  In  a  story  by  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge,  a  little  girl  is 
able  to  testify  accurately  in  the  witness  box,  by  saying  that  the  event 
happened  "two  days  before  mamma's  birthday."    The  children's  game, 
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"  Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,"  is  an  example  of  chronolog- 
ical organization.     Some  of  the  Russian  folk-songs  are  good  instances. 

308.  Should  you  say  that  the  habit  of  order  was  a  preparation  for 
logical  thinking? 

Only  when  accompanied  by  the  noting  of  reasons  and  causes.  I  have 
known  some  very  illogical  thinkers  who  were,  in  an  external  way,  very 
orderly,  following  a  blind  instinct  for  this,  in  the  face  of  some  reason  to 
the  contrary. 

(From  Kathryn  R.  Kipp,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.) 

5.  State  in  detail  any  successful  experience  of  your  own  in  occupying 
children  one  year  old;  two  years  old;  three  years  old;  four  years  old. 
Why  do  you  think  these  experiences  were  successful? 

A  little  boy  two  years  old  spent  a  long  time  very  happily  stringing 
buttons.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  find  the  hole  with  the  needle,  but 
with  an  effort  he  was  able  to  succeed.  A  three-year-old  child  was  dis- 
couraged over  his  sewing  card,  and  I  saw  it  looked  like  a  long  task  to 
go  all  around  the  ring;  so  for  two  or  three  stitches  I  held  the  card  and 
let  him  put  the  needle  in,  thus  putting  the  work  within  his  power.  Then 
I  left  him  to  go  on,  saying  as  I  did  so:  "  It  is  very  hard ;  can  you  do  it  all 
alone?  Are  you  big  enough?"  "Yes,  indeed!"  was  his  answer,  and  he 
went  to  work  with  a  new  vigor,  and  soon  conquered.  These  experiences 
were  successful  because  the  power  of  the  child  was  used  but  not  over- 
drawn. The  work  was  as  difficult  as  the  child  could  manage  without 
overtaxing  his  strength. 

11.  By  what  signs  from  the  child  can  you  determine  whether  he  has 
been  over-stimulated?     Under-stimulated? 

If  a  child  has  been  in  the  habit  of  being  over-stimulated,  he  will  be 
restless  and  inattentive  under  the  proper  amount — his  activity  will  be  di- 
verted into  various  lines,  there  not  being  a  strong  enough  stimulus  to 
hold  it.  If  a  child  is  habitually  under-stimulated  he  will  be  listless  and 
uninterested  in  anything — his  activity  will  not  have  been  aroused,  while 
the  other  child's  is  aroused  but  not  controlled. 

463.  Describe  the  game  of  the  "Target." 

The  child  extends  one  hand,  with  the  palm  uppermost.  Upon  it,  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand,  or  with  the  mother's  forefinger,  are 
drawn  two  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Where  they  cross 
the  finger  he  bores  a  hole,  and  then  the  palm  is  covered  by  the  other 
hand. 

464.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  suppose  it  originated? 

Up  to  this  time  the  baby  has  been  attracted  by  life  similar  to  its  own, 
— life  whose  object,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  is  growth.  Now  he  begins  to 
notice  life  which  produces.  He  imitates,  and  discovers  that  it  takes  la- 
bor to  produce,  and  that  labor  is  valuable.  So  I  imagine  the  song  orig- 
inated with  the  desire  to  help  the  child  to  understand  productive  action 
and  its  value. 

465.  How  does  Froebel  explain  its  persistence  under  changed  con- 
ditions? 

Froebel  says  there  are  "traces  in  it  of  an  endeavor  to  attract  the 
child's  attention  to  form  and  position,  and  to  the  phenomena  arising  from 
and  connected  with  these  facts."  "It  opens  a  path  to  the  life  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  life  of  trade." 

466.  Into  what  two  new  and  great  experiences  does  Froebel  say  this 
play  leads  th<e  child? 

He  is  led  to  find  unity  in  diversity, — the  three  bowmen  with  one  tar- 
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get  symbolizing  this;  and  to  see  proportion,  symbolized  by  the  lines 
drawn  for  the  target. 

467.  Of  the  two,  which  do  you  think  is  most  present  to  the  child's 
consciousness? 

Proportion,  payment  for  service  rendered,  relations  between  various 
sizes,  are  more  generally  appreciated  by  children  than  unity  in  all 
things. 

471.  What  is  size? 

Size  is  the  amount  of  space  a  body  occupies. 

472.  What  is  form  or  figure? 

The  position  of  the  space  occupied. 

475.  Why  do  you  suppose  he  accentuates  these  particular  qualities? 
All  matter  possesses  number,  size  and  form,  and  these  three  general 

properties  give  the  keynote  to  all  the  other  properties  of  matter.  They 
force  themselves  upon  the  child's  attention  early,  and  through  them,  if 
properly  understood,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  comprehend  all  matter. 

476.  Do  you  recognize  in  his  procedure  any  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Pestalozzi? 

Pestalozzi  laid  great  emphasis  on  form  and  number. 

482.  At  what  point  in  the  "Target"  song  do  you  find  the  transition 
from  proportion  in  construction  to  the  proportion  between  labor  and 
wages? 

At  the  line  "  The  target  is  ready  now  for  sale." 

486.     What  idea  of  property  is  implied  in  the  game  of  the  "Target?" 

That  property  must  be  paid  for,  not  only  for  the  value  of  the  mate- 
rial in  it,  but  in  proportion  to  the  work  which  has  been  put  on  it. 

488.  What  can  you  do  in  babyhood  to  overcome  this  exaggeration  of 
the  meum  ? 

In  your  treatment  of  him,  never  overstep  his  rights,  and  endeavor  to 
have  him  appreciate  the  rights  of  others. 

489.  In  view  of  the  strength  of  the  proprietary  instinct,  should  you 
think  it  important  to  put  stress  on  the  child's  rights  or  the  rights  of 
others? 

The  young  child  has  no  idea  that  his  rights  are  limited,  so  it  is  more 
necessary  to  show  him  others'  rights. 

490.  What  have  you  done  practically  in  this  direction,  and  with  what 
results? 

In  my  kindergarten  I  have  a  little  boy  who  thinks  he  can  strike  or 
pat  the  others,  or  annoy  them  in  any  way,  but  if  they  do  anything  to  him 
in  return,  he  comes  to  me  and  complains.  When  he  comes  to  me  I  al- 
ways take  time  enough  to  find  out  what  he  did  to  the  other  child  first— 
generally  he  says:  "  I  was  just  a-doing  this  to  them,"  and  then  I  tell  him 
that  the  other  boy  does  not  like  it,  and  try  to  impress  upon  him  the  other 
boy's  right  to  resent.  If  I  have  to  reprove  the  other  boy  I  do  it  privately, 
so  not  to  destroy  the  impression  of  rights  on  boy  number  one.  Boy  num- 
ber one  is  gradually  learning.  I  have  had  no  complaints  for  two  weeks 
past. 

491.  What  dangers  are  incident  to  giving  money  to  children? 

The  money  which  is  obtained  without  effort  goes  without  effort,  and 
so  the  child  does  not  realize  the  value  of  money  (the  value  in  effort)  and 
forms  careless  habits  of  extravagance. 

492.  Should  children  earn  their  own  money? 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  children  do  something  in  return  for  money 
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received.     The  money  should  be  dependent  on  the  task  and  both  should 
be  regular. 

493.  Should  it  never  be  freely  given  them? 

Yes;  an  unexpected  gift  seldom  harms.  It  is  often  well  to  give 
money  to  children  to  aid  them  in  some  purpose,  but  the  money  upon 
which  they  depend  should  be  earned. 

494.  If  you  always  insist  that  money  shall  be  earned,  are  you  not 
placing  the  economic  principle  above  the  family  principle? 

I  think  they  come  together.  The  child  realizes  that  as  part  of  a 
family  he  receives  his  food,  clothing,  home,  etc.,  but  what  he  wishes  for 
his  pleasures  (which  may  or  may  not  be  snared  with  the  family)  must 
be  earned. 

495.  Is  this  advisable  in  dealing  with  young  children? 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  old  enough  to  realize  that  he  wants  a  penny  for 
candy,  or  some  other  luxury,  he  is  old  enough  to  do  something  for  that 
penny.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  way  for  him  to  earn  money,  but  not 
well  to  make  him  do  the  work.  Let  him  do  it  or  leave  it,  as  he  pleases, 
only  if  he  pleases  not  to  do  it,  give  him  no  money.  Let  him  feel  the 
need  of  effort  to  gain  luxuries. 

496.  What  do  you  think  of  savings  banks? 

Savings  banks  may  be  good  or  bad.  Saving  for  a  definite  object, 
close  enough  to  touch  the  child,  is  very  good,  especially  when  it  involves 
self-denial;  but  saving  as  such,  simply  to  have  the  money,  encourages 
miserliness;  and  saving  for  a  far-off  object,  out  of  the  child's  world,  is 
worse  than  useless  to  him,  as  he  feels  it  is  money  taken  from  him  to  en- 
able other  people  to  be  generous. 

498.  What  do  you  think  of  such  experiments  as  the  George  Indus- 
trial Camp? 

I  think  they  are  the  best  possible  thing,  as  our  social  conditions  exist 
today,  for  teaching  children  the  rights  of  others  and  of  themselves,  the 
need  of  laws  and  obedience  to  them. 

505.     What  is  suggested  by  the  three  bowmen? 

That  the  three  paths,  form,  size  and  number,  lead  to  one  goal,  under- 
standing of  and  power  over  the  physical  world,  as  the  three  arrows  go 
to  the  one  target.  That  as,  if  the  arrow  does  not  reach  the  target,  or 
goes  wide  of  it,  it  is  either  useless  or  harmful;  so  if  form,  size  or  num- 
ber is  considered  for  itself  alone,  and  is  not  regarded  merely  as  a  path 
by  which  to  read  and  control  natural  forces  its  use  is  lost,  and  it  made 
useless  or  harmful. 

507.  What  do  you  understand  by  Froebel's  statement  that  in  a  con- 
crete experience  three  things  are  always  present:  the  particular,  the 
universal,  and  the  relationship  of  both  to  the  child? 

A  child  must  learn  first  by  a  particular  experience,  as,  a  ball  is 
round.  Through  this  and  other  similar  particular  experiences  he  begins 
to  perceive  roundness  as  a  quality  belonging  to  things.  This  is  the  uni- 
versal experience.  A  child  can  learn  nothing  unless  it  is  in  some  way 
related  to  him.  The  particular  experience  here  is  related  to  him  be- 
cause of  his  interest  in  the  ball;  through  this  relationship  he  gains  the 
universal  or  general  experience. 

508.  Illustrate  these  three  phases  of  a  concrete  experience  by  the 
play  of  the  "Target." 

The  particular  experience  is  in  the  child's  seeing  and  imitating  the 
making  of  the  target.     The  universal  experiences  are  in  his  learning  to 
appreciate  length,  breadth,  thickness,  form,  size  and  number.     The  re- 
lation the  first  bears  to  the  child  helps  him  to  acquire  the  second. 
Vol.  g-19 
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514.  To  what  does  Froebel  in  the  "Motto"  compare  this  play? 

To  an  uncut  gem,  in  which  are  hidden  beauties  only  to  be  found  by 
one  who  seeks. 

515.  What  is  meant  by  a  complex  unity? 

A  unity  consisting  of  many  widely  separated  things  brought  into  re- 
lationship and  harmony. 

516.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  that  through  activity  comes 
unity? 

It  is  the  same  idea  as  the  one  which  Froebel  has  emphasized  here, 
all  paths  lead  to  one  goal.  Through  activity  comes  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  nature,  and  nature  is  unity. 

517.  What  are  the  two  wholes  illustrated  in  this  play? 
The  Constructive  whole  and  the  Social  whole. 

518.  Upon  what  will  the  success  of  the  Constructive  whole  depend? 
Upon  the  fitting  together  of  its  parts. 

519.  Does  the  same  principle  apply  to  the  Social  whole? 
Yes,  upon  the  working  together  of  the  parts. 

520.  How  is  it  illustrated  in  this  game? 

The  Constructive  whole  consists  of  the  joining  together  of  parts  to 
make  the  target.  The  Social  whole  consists  of  the  working  together, 
first  of  the  bowmen  and  the  boys,  then  it  grows  wider,  and  takes  in  all 
humanity. 

523.  What  is  justice? 

Justice  is  truth  applied.  Truth  is  the  thought,  justice  the  applica- 
tion. Justice  consists  in  each  one  getting  what  rightfully  belongs  to 
him. 

524.  What  is  the  tie  which  binds  together  Froebel's  thought  of  the 
■Constructive  whole  and  the  Social  whole? 

The  proportion  existing  between  the  parts  of  each. 

525.  Has  each  person  his  own  place  in  the  Social  whole? 

326.    What  two  duties  arise  from  this  fact? 
Duty  to  self  and  to  others. 

527.  Into  what  violations  of  these  duties  are  most  of  us  easily 
betrayed? 

Into  exaggerating  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Either  is  likely 
•  to  be  over-estimated. 

528.  Has  the  child  his  place  in  the  Social  whole? 
Certainly,  or  he  could  not  exist. 

529.  Through  what  educational  errors  do  we  show  our  lack  of  recog- 
nition of  his  place? 

Through  expecting  from  him  the  powers  of  an  adult,  as  self-control, 
judgment,  reason,  self-reliance,  etc.  We  do  not  allow  sufficient  time 
and  training  to  develop  these  powers. 

530.  What  should  you  say  were  the  general  truths  illustrated  in  the 
{play  of  the  "Target?  " 

Proportion,  unity. 

531.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  proportion  in  character? 

Yes,  a  fine  character  is  one  where  the  knowledge,  the  emotions  and 
the  will  are  well  proportioned. 

534.     Is  there  any  analogy  between  proportion  and  rhythm? 
Rhythm  cannot  exist  unless  its  parts  be  in  proportion.     A  rhythmic 
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movement  is  one  where  each  part  is  in  proper  proportion  to  the  whole. 
536.     What  is  implied  in  universal  interdependence? 
Proportion  through  and  among  all  things. 

(From  Carrie  S.  Newman,  Vancouver.) 

541.  Do  you  play  this  game  (pat-a-cake)  with  your  children,  and  if 
so,  in  what  manner? 

We  play  it,  using  the  song  in  the  Hubbard  song-book.  Standing  by 
the  tables  the  children  mix  the  dough,  roll  it  out  in  cakes,  etc.,  then 
turning  present  them  to  the  baker,  who  places  them  in  the  oven,  repre- 
sented by  the  space  under  the  table. 

542.  Do  you  connect  the  play  with  actual  experiences  of  bread  or 
cake  making? 

Yes,  by  questioning  the  children  as  to  the  ingredients  used  in  cake 
or  bread,  the  manner  of  mixing,  what  the  result  would  be  if  certain  in- 
gredients were  left  out,  etc.  Also  by  calling  upon  those  who  have 
helped  mamma  or  cook  to  bake  to  tell  what  they  did. 

543.  Do  you  connect  it  with  any  other  games? 

We  connect  it  with  the  miller  and  farmer.  Sometimes  with  the  car- 
penter who  builds  the  shop  for  the  baker,  or  the  blacksmith  and  wheel- 
wright who  makes  his  wagon  and  shoe  his  horse. 

545.     What  is  the  duty  insisted  on  in  Froebel's  play? 

"In  the  world's  work  each  must  help." 

547.  Do  you  try  to  get  your  children  to  practice  this  duty?  Will 
you  state  what  ways  and  means  of  doing  so  you  have  found  most  suc- 
cessful? 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  children  realize  that  in  our  kindergarten 
home  each  one  is  needed;  that  we  can  only  have  good  singing  when 
each  helps,  that  if  one  boy  or  girl  does  not  march  as  well  as  he  or  she 
might  that  it. spoils  our  marching,  etc.  1  also  impress  this  principle  by 
frequently  giving  work  in  which  all,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest 
take  part;  for  instance,  the  older  children  fold  and  cut  papers  and 
straws  which  are  strung  by  the  younger  ones,  and  the  different  chains 
produced  are  combined  to  form  window  curtains  for  our  room;  or  the 
different  children  in  one  division  each  fold  a  certain  number  of  forms 
which  combined  make  a  frame  for  one  of  our  pictures. 

548.  In  what  general  principle  is  this  duty  rooted? 

In  the  principle  that  all  are  members  of  one  great  whole,  each  de- 
pendent upon  all  the  rest  and  all  the  rest  upon  him. 

549.  How  was  this  same  principle  illustrated  in  the  play  of  the 
■"Target?" 

The  target  itself  was  formed  of  several  pieces  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes.  Then  the  children  bought  it  from  the  target  maker  and  paid 
him  for  his  labor,  his  time,  and  the  material  used,  showing  how  each 
was  dependent  upon  the  other.  Then,  too,  the  target-maker  was  de- 
pendent upon  others  and  upon  nature  for  his  material  and  tools. 

550.  Do  you  consciously  apply  this  principle  in  your  nursery  or 
kindergarten,  and  if  so,  will  you  help  others  by  giving  as  many  practi- 
cal instances  of  its  application  as  you  can  recall? 

I  do  not  see  how  one  can  be  a  disciple  of  Froebel  without  consciously 
applying  this  principle  in  her  every  day  life  with  the  children,  for  it 
seems  to  me  the  one  principle  which  he  aimed  to  impress  above  all 
others.  In  planning  our  work  we  aim  to  have  each  week's  work  grow 
out  of  the  previous  ones  and  lead  up  to  those  which  are  to  follow,  so  that 
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the  year's  work  is  one  connected  whole,  each  day's  work  being  a  link  in 
the  chain.  Then  the  work  is  closely  connected  with  the  seasons  and 
with  what  the  children  are  interested  in  outside  the  kindergarten  so 
that  there  is  no  isolation,  no  sudden  break;  we  also  aim  to  weave  into 
our  general  plan  the  particular  experience  of  any  particular  child,  in 
this  way  helping  them  to  realize  the  relatedness  of  all  things.  We  give 
different  children  certain  duties  to  perform  and  help  them  to  feel  the 
importance  of  attending  to  these  duties  promptly  and  regularly;  a  child, 
for  instance,  is  appointed  to  water  the  plants  every  morning  for  a  month, 
another  to  distribute  and  collect  paste  cloths,  a  third  to  bring  hats  and 
wraps  from  the  cloak  room,  etc.  The  different  classes  vie  with  one 
another  in  seeing  which  can  move  their  chairs  with  the  least  noise,  and 
the  children  readily  see  that  each  must  do  his  best  or  the  result  will  not 
be  satisfactory  — all  are  dependent  on  each.  This  principle  comes  out 
very  plainly  in  the  games,  for  no  child  can  play  a  game  alone;  each 
needs  a  certain  number  to  help  him  and  the  success  of  the  game  de- 
pends upon  each  performing  his  part  cheerfully  and  willingly  —  if  one 
little  drop  in  the  "  stream  "  tugs  and  pulls,  he  spoils  the  game  and  must 
either  behave  differently  or  go  away  from  the  rest.  We  impress  upon 
the  children  that  it  is  not  kind  to  tefuse  to  take  part  in  a  certain  game 
in  which  he  is  needed,  and  if  he  refuses  to  do  his  part  he  must  leave 
the  circle,  always,  of  course,  making  allowance  for  new  or  timid  chil- 
dren. Group  work  with  gifts  or  occupations,  where  different  children  per- 
form a  certain  part  of  the  work  which  is  then  combined  into  a  whole,  helps 
to  make  the  children  conscious  of  this  principle.  After  playing  differ- 
ent trades  separately  we  sometimes  have  each  division  represent  one  of 
them  and  show  how  each  is  dependent  on  the  others  —  none  can  work 
alone;  for  instance,  one  division  may  be  bakers,  another  millers,  a  third 
farmers,  all  working  to  produce  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  farmers  reaping 
the  wheat,  carry  it  to  the  miller  who  grinds  it  into  flour  which  he  sells 
to  the  baker.  Again,  lumbermen  go  to  the  forest  (composed  of  children), 
cut  down  certain  trees,  a  tug  comes  along  and  hauls  the  logs  to  the  saw- 
mill, the  carpenter  builds  a  house  of  the  boards  produced.  The  chil- 
dren are  intensely  interested  in  such  games  and  if  any  one  fails  to  do 
his  part  well,  the  rest  will  correct  him  much  more  effectually  than  we 
could.  He  is  quickly  made  to  feel  that  public  opinion  condemns  him, 
but  I  always  find  them  ready  to  make  allowance  for  the  little  ones  or 
for  one  who  has  not  been  long  in  the  kindergarten.  At  certain  times, 
such  as  Christmas,  Queen's  birthday,  etc.,  all  work  together  to  make 
decorations,  the  older  ones  preparing  the  work  or  doing  the  more  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  work  while  the  little  ones  do  the  simpler  parts. 

551.  Do  you  think  it  well  to  state  the  general  principle  to  a  child?  If 
so,  why?    If  not,  why  not? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  or  practicable  to  try  to  explain  the 
general  principle  to  a  child  until  he  has  had  many  concrete  examples  of 
it.  After  he  had  discovered  how  the  baker  could  make  no  bread  with- 
out flour,  the  miller  could  make  no  flour  without  wheat;  how  the  black- 
smith shoes  the  carpenter's  horse  while  the  carpenter  builds  the  black- 
smith's shop;  that  the  bee  is  dependent  on  the  flowers  for  honey  and  in 
return  helps  the  flowers  by  distributing  their  pollen;  and  has  traced  his 
bowl  of  milk  or  his  warm  coat  through  the  many  links  which  joined  to- 
gether produced  it,  and  begins  to  realize  how  many,  many  people  had 
to  work  together  to  produce  anyone  of  his  daily  comforts;  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  to  tell  him  that  no  one  can  live  alone,  that  "all  are  needed 
by  each  one."  Children  can  be  led  to  realize,  to  feel  such  truths  long 
before  they  could  understand  them  as  abstract  truths. 
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552.  Give  illustrations  of  the  reach  oi  this  principle  in  adult  life. 
With  the  introduction  and  perfection  of  telegraph,  telephone,  easy 

and  rapid  transportation  by  land  and  sea,  all  parts  of  the  world  seem  to 
be  drawing  closer  and  closer  together  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  to 
be  becoming  more  and  more  a  practical  reality.  Nothing  of  importance 
can  happen  in  any  part  of  the  world  without  being  noised  about  a  very 
few  hours  afterward.  In  a  new  province  such  as  ours,  especially  one 
on  the  seaboard,  we  have  daily  illustration  of  the  interdependence  of 
all  men.  Our  markets  are  stocked  with  mutton  from  Australia,  fruits 
from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  drygoods  from  Europe  and  Asia,  while 
vessels  from  every  known  part  of  the  world  anchor  in  our  harbor  to  be 
loaded  with  lumber. 

553.  Toward  what  supreme  insight  does  it  point? 

It  points  to  unity.  Shows  that  the  universe  is  one  great  whole,  com- 
posed of  many  parts,  each  part  being  complete  in  itself  and  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  a  greater  whole,  and  all  the  parts  dependent  one  upon 
the  other  and  upon  the  whole,  while  the  whole  is  dependent  upon  the 
parts. 

554.  Should  its  influence  in  your  own  mind  be  to  make  you  exacting 
of  recognition  for  yourself  or  ready  to  grant  it  to  others? 

Realizing  that  each  is  necessary  to  all  the  rest,  we  should  be  ready  to 
render  to  each  his  due  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power. 

555.  What  is  the  mother  in  "  Pat-a-Cake"  doing?  What  is  the  maid 
doing?     What  are  the  bakers  doing?     What  are  the  children  doing? 

The  mother  mindful  of  the  motto,  "Come,  let  us  with  our  children 
live,"  is  helping  her  baby  to  imitate  in  play  the  activities  he  sees  around 
him.  The  maid  in  the  upper  picture  is  rolling  out  dough  preparatory  to 
cutting  it  into  little  cakes;  below,  we  see  her  carrying  the  cakes  to  the 
baker  to  be  baked  in  his  huge  oven.  One  of  the  bakers  has  evidently 
just  taken  some  loaves  from  the  oven  and  with  his  arms  crossed  is  rest- 
ing while  waiting  to  bake  another  batch;  the  other  baker  is  mixing 
dough  111  a  deep  trough.  The  children  who  have  been  making  mud  pies 
are  now  reverently  returning  thanks  before  partaking  of  their  imaginary 
meal. 

556.  What  differences  between  the  activities  of  the  bakers  and  the 
maid — the  playing  children — the  mother  and  babe? 

The  bakers  and  the  maid  are  industriously  performing  their  part  in 
the  busy  work  of  the  world.  The  children,  not  yet  developed  enough  to 
share  in  the  real  work  of  the  world,  are  by  imitation  entering  into  the 
life  of  their  elders  and  by  such  imitation  are  preparing  themselves  for 
the  real  work  of  life.  The  mother,  obeying  her  Master's  command, 
"Feed  my  lambs,"  is  giving  to  her  baby  the  mental  and  spiritual  food 
which  his  stage  of  development  demands;  she  is  helping  him  through 
self-activity  to  develop  mind,  body  and  soul. 

5157.  Do  these  differences  suggest  any  point  of  method? 

They  remind  us  of  the  necessity  that  the  children's  occupations  and 
plays  should  at  all  times  correspond  to  their  stage  of  development. 

5158.  What  practical  point  is  most  insisted  upon  in  the  commentary? 
That  the  children  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  of  life  to 

view  all  things  in  their  relation  to  one  another. 

559.     Does  the  sense  of  connectedness  inspire  reverence? 

It  certainly  does.  As  we  trace  things  link  by  link  back  to  their  source 
and  see  how  beautifully  each  fits  into  and  completes  the  rest,  making 
one  complete  whole,  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  One  who  planned 
and  developed  it  all  is  aroused. 
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560.  Should  you  ever  attempt  to  develop  reverence  by  direct  insist- 
ance  upon  it? 

Such  a  course  would  be  fatal  to  the  end  desired.  We  might  by  so 
doing  obtain  the  outward  form  of  reverence,  but  true  reverence  must 
come  from  within.  The  feeling  of  reverence  must  be  aroused  before  the 
actions  which  express  that  feeling. 

562.  Is  there  a  hint  in  our  picture  of  the  Lord's  Supper? 

The  two  children,  one  with  folded  hands,  the  other  with  bowed  head, 
returning  thanks  before  they  break  and  eat  the  bread  suggest  this. 

563.  What  is  a  sacrament? 

The  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

564.  Is  all  nature  sacramental  to  the  devout  mind? 

It  is.  In  nature  the  devout  mind  sees  the  symbols  of  the  Infinite 
Mind;  all  nature  speaks  to  him  of  his  Maker.  Nature  is  the  visible  lad- 
der upon  which  we  rise  to  the  invisible. 

565.  Can  you  recall  any  utterance  of  Emerson's  on  this  subject? 

"  I  pass  into  a  delicate  realm  of  sunset  and  moonlight,  too  bright  al- 
most for  spotted  man  to  enter  without  novitiate  and  probation."  "Nature 
is  loved  by  what  is  best  in  us.     It  is  loved  as  the  city  of  God." 

566.  567.  Does  connectedness  point  to  unity?  Will  you  explain  how 
one  is  developed  from  the  other? 

Connectedness  does  certainly  point  to  unity.  Take  any  one  object 
and  attempt  to  trace  it  back  to  its  source  and  in  doing  so  how  many, 
many  other  objects  we  find  connected  with  this  one;  we  cannot  keep  it 
separate,  and  the  deeper  we  go  the  more  numerous  do  we  find  the  rela- 
tions until  we  are  obliged  to  admit  "all  things  stand  in  some  relation  or 
other  to  all  other  things."  Take,  for  example,  just  one  of  our  common 
everyday  necessaries,  say,  some  article  of  food,  or  some  article  of  furni- 
ture and  try  to  trace  it  back  to  its  beginning,  noting  all  trades  and  all! 
individuals  which  have  had  a  hand  in  producing  it  and  what  a  task  we 
have  set  ourselves;  we  soon  find  our  road  opening  out  into  so  many  paths 
and  out  of  these  paths  so  many  others  branching,  that  we  are  completely 
bewildered.  Then  again,  in  tracing  the  many  links  of  the  chain  which 
completed  gives  us  any  particular  object  we  always  come  at  last  to  a 
final  first  cause,  which  cause  we  know  as  God. 

568.  What  chain  of  service  is  suggested  in  Froebel's  commentary? 
The  child  receives  the  cake  from  his  mother,  the  mother  receives  it 

from  the  baker,  the  baker  depends  on  the  miller  for  the  flour  with  which 
to  make  the  cake,  the  miller  obtains  the  wheat  from  the  farmer,  the 
farmer  is  dependent  upon  the  forces  of  nature  for  the  growth  of  the 
wheat,  the  forces  of  nature  are  governed  by  a  beneficent  power. 

569.  Must  the  history  of  each  object  be  traced  in  this  way? 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  do  this. 

570.  If  you  trace  a  few  typical  connections,  will  the  child  seek  him- 
self to  trace  others? 

A  child  naturally  loves  to  trace  connections,  it  satisfies  a  mental  and 
spiritual  hunger,  but  he  can  not  satisfy  his  own  mental  hunger  any  more 
than  he  can  his  physical  hunger;  for  both  his  physical  and  mental  food 
he  is  in  the  first  stages  dependent  upon  older  people.  But  by  and  by  he 
is  able  to  trace  connections  for  himself  and  having  formed  the  habit  de- 
lights to  do  so. 

571.  Which  is  the  more  important — the  knowledge  of  particular  con- 
nections or  the  tendency  to  trace  connections? 
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The  tendency  or  habit  of  viewing  things  in  their  relationship  is  the 
all-important  thing. 

574.     Is  there  any  danger  of  artificial  unities? 

I  think  there  is  a  decided  danger  of  this.  Many  of  the  articles  on 
concentration  and  correlation  in  educational  papers,  seem  to  me  very 
overdrawn  and  unnatural,  the  writers  dealing  with  things  only  on  their 
surface,  outward  appearance  instead  of  digging  deep  into  the  inner  es- 
sence and  finding  the  underlying  essential  relationship.  How  to  con- 
nect gift  and  occupation  work  with  the  morning  talk  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  logical  sequence  of  each  gift  and  occupation  was  for  a 
long  time  a  vexed  question  with  me  and  though  I  now  see  some  light 
where  before  all  was  darkness  I  am  still  at  times  sorely  puzzled,  but  I 
believe  the  answer  is  to  be  found  by  looking  deep  down  into  the  true 
essence  of  each.  Take,  for  example,  the  school  of  pasting;  unless  we 
follow  out  a  regular  sequence  in  which  each  new  cut  reproduces  the 
old  and  leads  up  to  the  next  in  order,  the  most  valuable  thought,  the 
most  important  point,  seems  to  me  to  be  lost,  but  how  to  do  this  and  at 
the  same  time  connect  it  with  the  thought  which  we  are  emphasizing 
in  our  morning  talks,  at  any  stated  time,  is  a  difficulty  I  have  not  yet 
fathomed.  The  same  difficulty  is  met  in  the  school  sewing  and  the  mat 
weaving.  I  know  some  kindergartners  have  given  up  much  of  this 
work  on  account  of  being  unable  to  connect  it,  to  make  it  illustrate  the 
thought  of  the  day  or  week,  but  I  feel  they  are  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  lightly  thrown  aside.  I  wish  some  of  our  leading  kindergartners 
would  give  us  some  practical  help  on  this  point,  which  I  am  sure  is  a 
perplexing  one  to  many. 

584.  What  transfiguration  of  maternal  instinct  does  Froebel  propose 
in  the  commentary  to  "Pat-a-Cake?" 

"  It  must  unfold  ....  into  conscious  and  spiritual  motherhood." 

585.  Will  this  transfiguration  be  accompanied  by  any  loss  of  spon- 
taneity? 

It  will  not. 

586.  587.  Did  the  instinctive  procedure  accomplish  its  own  aim? 
Why  not? 

It  did  not  accomplish  its  end  because  it  was  done  incidentally,  inter- 
mittently and  without  logical  sequence.  The  mother  who  acts  simply 
by  instinct  does  not  know  why  she  says  or  does  a  certain  thing,  has  no 
clear  idea  of  the  end  to  be  reached  and  so  is  easily  persuaded  to  change 
her  line  of  conduct,  easily  becomes  discouraged  and  makes  no  persist- 
ent effort  to  continue  in  a  certain  line.  Parents,  for  instance,  if  they 
have  any  true  parental  feeling,  instinctively  feel  that  children  should  be 
happy;  guided  solely  by  instinct  they  grant  the  child  whatever  he  im- 
agines he  wants,  without  a  thought  as  to  what  true  happiness  really  con- 
sists in,  or  what  character  their  indulgence  will  produce;  the  conscious 
parent,  on  the  other  hand,  while  just  as  anxious  to  make  her  child  happy, 
realizes  the  difference  between  real  and  imagined  happiness,  sees  that 
many  things  which  might  make  her  child  happy  for  the  moment  would 
cause  him  much  unhappiness  in  the  future  and  that  therefore  it  would 
be  false  kindness  to  gratify  his  desire;  she  realizes  that  true  happiness 
comes  from  within  and  trains  her  child  accordingly.  The  child  whose 
parents,  guided  solely  by  instinct,  seek  to  make  him  happy  by  gratifying 
every  whim,  becomes  the  most  unhappy  of  beings. 

588.  What  is  genius? 

The  ruling  or  predominant  spirit  of  a  place,  person,  or  thing. 

589,  590.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  genius  for  motherhood?  Do  all 
women  possess  it? 
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I  believe  there  are  some  women  who  are  born  with  an  instinctive  in- 
sight, if  one  may  use  the  phrase,  for  motherhood;  women  who  seem  to 
know  by  instinct  how  to  wisely  nurture  child-life,  but  alas,  we  see  on  all 
sides  of  us  how  far  this  is  from  being  a  universal  characteristic  of 
womankind.  Our  hearts  are  daily  saddened  by  contact  with  "  misunder- 
stood" little  ones. 

591.  May  all  mothers  gain  insight? 

They  all  may,  though  of  course  not  all  to  the  same  extent,  and  a 
happy  day  will  it  be  for  mankind  when  it  is  considered  necessary  for  a 
mother  to  have  insight  into  child  nature  ere  she  takes  upon  her  the  most 
sacred  duty  in  the  whole  world.  For  ages,  mothers  have  been  guided  in 
bringing  up  their  children  by  instinct  and  the  dwarfed,  degraded  man- 
hood and  womanhood  which  we  see  all  about  us  is  the  result. 

592.  What  will  be  the  differences  between  a  procedure  governed  by 
instinct  and  one  governed  by  insight? 

Instinct  looks  no  further  than  the  present  moment,  the  present  act; 
insight  looks  far  away  into  the  future  and  sees  the  train  of  events  set  in 
motion  by  the  present  act.  Insight  sees  the  close  connection  between 
cause  and  effect;  instinct  sees  the  present  act  in  isolation,  sees  no  con- 
nection between  it  and  other  actions  or  conditions. 

593.  What  does  Froebel  claim  will  be  the  influence  upon  the  child 
of  the  transfigured  activity  of  the  mother? 

The  child  will  develop  into  the  ideal  child  who  feels  the  unity  of  love , 
the  child  whose  dominant  feeling  is  unity  and  love. 
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The  third  annual  Convocation  of  Mothers,  held  in  Chicago  in  Novem- 
ber, had  an  unusually  good  program.  The  three  days  of  three  sessions 
each,  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics  germane  to  motherhood  and  ably 
discussed  by  specialists.  Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse,  the  presiding  officer,  stated 
the  broad  platform  upon  which  the  convocation  was  grounded,  as  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  better  development  of  the 
child.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Van  Vlissingen  presented  the  physical  environment 
of  infancy  under  the  six  headings  of  cleanliness,  clothing,  food,  rest, 
fresh  air  and  daily  exercise.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Bagley  in  speaking  of  the  child 
in  the  home  emphasized  the  thoughts  that  mere  externals  have  a  part 
in  shaping  the  character  and  moulding  destiny;  that  ignorance  as  well 
as  wickedness  is  punished,  for  the  mistakes  ol  the  loving  mother  are 
just  as  fatal  as  those  of  the  indifferent  one;  that  the  first  condition  of  a 
home  should  be  a  place  where  the  child  can  be  free,  can  have  room  for 
activity  in  the  common  environments  of  life.  Rev.  N.  B.  \V.  Gallwey 
spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  nursery  maid  on  the  future  life  of  the  child, 
and  held  that  the  child  is  just  as  its  care  is.  Dr.  L.  P.  Mercer  con- 
sidered the  spiritual  environment  of  children  identical  with  all  that  sur- 
rounds them,  good  or  bad,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  establish  any 
machinery  of  religious  teaching  to  have  a  spiritual  environment.  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Kasten  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  separation  between  mother  and 
child,  and  Mrs.  VV.  H.  Chappell  on  cooperation  of  mother  and  teacher 
and  the  necessity  of  insight  on  the  part  of  the  mother  to  bring  about 
more  ideal  conditions.  Dr.  Julia  E.  Buckley  read  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  pedagogical  study  of  early  childhood.  Prof.  John  Dewey 
claimed  in  growth  and  unfolding  of  the  child's  mental  faculties  there  is 
a  distinct  order  of  development  which  it  is  wisest  to  fully  comprehend. 
Miss  Amalie  Hofer's  chief  point  in  the  use  of  the  law  of  continuity  in 
the  development  of  the  child  was  the  function  of  the  adult  to  type 
humanity  in  an  ideal  and  progressive  sense  to  the  child.  Mrs.  Wm. 
Kent  spoke  of  the  child  and  the  law.  Mrs.  Marion  Foster  Washburn 
considered  the  imagination  and  its  relation  to  right  conduct  in  general, 
not  confining  it  to  childhood.  At  the  reception  the  first  evening  Miss 
Josephine  C.  Locke  told  the  mothers  how  to  help  children  to  see 
beauty  in  nature  and  art.  Miss  Bertha  Payne  spoke  for  the 
educational  value  of  the  kindergarten  occupations  when  used 
logically  and  adapted  to  the  individual  child.  Miss  Meredyth 
Woodward  gave  a  gift  lesson  with  the  balls  in  which  all 
the  mothers  were  invited  to  take  part.  Miss  Jean  Carpenter 
discussed  the  value  of  symbolic  stories,  and  Miss  Grace  Fulmer  told 
Miss  Harrison's  story  of  the  "  Little  Mill  Window."  Mrs.  Mary  Boomer 
Page  claimed  in  considering  the  use  of  the  kindergarten  games  in  the 
development  of  the  child  that  the  child's  sole  business  is  play,  and  it 
needs  guidance  to  render  that  activity  beneficial.  Prof.  Charles  Mc- 
Murray  from  the  subject,  "How  can  we  best  secure  Interest  and  Love 
for  Study  in  our  Children,"  gave  credit  to  the  kindergartners  for  the  key- 
note that  spontaneous  and  interested  activity  is  natural  and  healthful, 
and  that  children  need  not  repression  and  formal  control  so  much  as 
direction  and  stimulus.     Mr.  Orville  T.  Bright  spoke  informally  of  the 
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best  methods  to  inspire  children  with  a  love  for  great  literature.  Prof. 
S.  H.  Clark  gave  hints  on  physical  culture.  Miss  Anne  E.Allen  assisted 
Miss  Clara  Louise  Anderson  to  illustrate  the  power  of  rhythm.  Mrs. 
Frances  Parker  talked  of  the  reflex  action  of  habitual  bearings  and  atti- 
tudes upon  thought;  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes  of  growth,  and  Dr.  Colin  Scott 
of  senescence.  Miss  Mary  McCulloch  was  not  present,  and  Prof.  Den- 
ton J.  Snider  discussed  her  subject  of  the  study  of  Froebel's  mutter  und 
kose  lieder,  supplemented  by  Miss  Jean  Carpenter.  Mrs.  Ruth  Morris 
Kersey  talked  of  symbolic  education,  and  Prof.  Snider  of  kindergarten 
psychology.  The  music  session  was  introduced  with  a  piano  solo  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Smith,  Miss  Eleanor  Smith  treating  of  unconscious  musi- 
cal education,  and  Miss  Bertha  Kaderly  sang  four  children's  songs. 
Prof.  Calvin  B.  Cady  from  the  text,  "Take  Ye  Away  the  Stone,"  talked 
of  the  loss  to  childhood  through  misinterpretation.  Prof.  W.  L.  Tom- 
lins  pleaded  for  the  preserving  of  vitality  in  the  child's  voice.  Miss  Anna 
E.  Bryan  discussed  national  holidays  and  festival  days.  Mrs.  Andrew 
McLeish,  the  need  of  reverence  and  how  to  inculcate  it.  Then  the  con- 
vocation reached  its  close  and  its  climax,  in  speaking  of  which  Dr. 
Graham  Taylor  said:  "Colonel  Parker  well  stated  the  aim  of  the  new 
effort  to  be,  not  merely  knowledge,  or  even  character,  but  to  make  every 
life  of  largest  use  to  other  lives.  Hence  the  school  must  itself  be  an 
ideal  community,  and  Froebel's  definition  of  education,  as  'the  harmo- 
nious development  of  the  whole  being'  is  dangerous  to  monarchy,  and 
possible  of  fulfillment  only  in  a  democracy.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  was  aroused 
to  outdo  himself  in  uttering  the  closing  words.  Few  who  heard  him  will 
forget  his  splendid  emphasis  upon  the  unity  of  personal  and  public  in- 
terests in  the  kindergarten,  'That  Christianity  is  alive,  the  kindergar- 
ten is  in  evidence,  and  Christianity  is  patriotism  universalized,  father- 
ism,  brotherhood.  The  Book  of  Revelation  contains  the  greatest  tract 
of  Christian  Socialism.'  " 

The  German  Kindergartners'  Club,  of  which  Frl.  Eleonora  Heer- 
wart  is  president,  now  numbers  six  hundred  members,  which  testifies  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  German  Froebelianer,  the  society  being  only  four 
and-a-half  years  old.  This  organization  is  meeting  the  social  need 
which  is  being  so  keenly  felt  among  the  members  of  every  earnest  pro- 
fession. During  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Berlin  this  fall  many  new 
members  were  received,  and  all  of  the  best  training  schools  of  Germany 
are  now  represented.  Frl.  Heerwart  deserves  the  greatest  honor  for 
having  brought  about  this  union  of  forces.  She  is  constantly  active  in 
preparing  for  her  English  publisher  practical  helps  and  guides  along  the 
kindergarten  line.  Her  latest  book  concerning  "  Theory  and  Practice 
of  the  Kindergarten,"  is  just  leaving  the  press,  and  "  Music  for  the 
Kindergarten"  is  being  increased  by  additional  supplements  from  time 
to  time.  This  work  is  all  in  the  English  language,  and  published  in 
London.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  reprinting  one  of  Frl.  Heerwart's 
songs  in  our  Christmas  number,  "When  All  the  World  is  Dancing," 
which  appears  in  the  second  supplement  of  her  songs  and  games,  and 
which  is  published  by  Boosey  &  Co.,  London.  Frl.  Heerwart's  songs 
and  games  are  redolent  with  the  spirit  of  Froebel,  and  will  make  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  library  of  every  kindergartner.  The  English 
reader  notices  with  amazement  her  unusual  grasp  of  our  mother 
tongue,  and  cannot  help  wondering  whether  her  sincere  effort  to  in- 
crease the  ways  and  means  of  forwarding  the  kindergarten  may  not 
have  been  a  most  effective  inspiration  in  commanding  the  English  lan- 
guage. Valuable  features  of  this  work  are  Frl.  Heerwart's  introductory 
rhymes  on  hymns,  and  also  her  introductory  explanation  of  each  game 
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and  the  manner  of  applying  it.  We  would  especially  commend  in  Sup- 
plement number  one  the  song  and  game  of  the  "Rainbow  Ball,"  and  in 
Supplement  number  two,  "Out  in  the  Fields,"  "The  Little  Traveler," 
and  the  one  which  we  reprint  in  this  issue  with  Frl.  Heerwart's  permis- 
sion, "  When  All  the  World  is  Dancing."  Frl.  Heerwart  writes  that  her 
own  special  favorites  in  this  collection  are  the  following:  "Swinging," 
"Swimming,"  "The  Brooklet,"  "The  Fairy  in  the  Cradle."  Professor 
Zimmer,  who  composed,  among  others,  the  music  for  Frl.  Heerwart's 
"  When  All  the  World  is  Dancing,"  is  not  only  a  musician  of  the  high- 
est rank,  but  also  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Frl.  Heerwart  devotes  her 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  German  Kindergartners'  Society,  carry- 
ing the  heavy  correspondence  which  is  constantly  increasing,  and  pre- 
paring for  publication  the  reports  forwarded  to  her  which  appear  in  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  society.  The  printed  report  is  mailed  regu- 
larly to  every  member  of  the  society,  also  to  associate  members.  The 
American  members  of  the  German  Kindergartners'  Society  are  re- 
quested by  Frl.  Heerwart  to  forward  their  annual  membership  fee  of 
fifty  cents  to  Miss  Hofer,  Kindergarten  Magazine,  who  will  make 
a  remittance  of  the  same  in  one  order  to  Frl.  Heerwart,  Eisenach„ 
Germany. 

Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill  has  been  elected  supervisor  of  the  public 
school  kindergartens  of  New  York  City  at  a  salary  of  $2,500.  The  con- 
troversy over  the  two  candidates  for  this  position  has  been  a  long  and 
vigorous  one,  and  as  both  Mrs.  Williams  and  Miss  Merrill  are  graduates 
of  the  New  York  Normal  College,  and  both  in  public  service,  with  many 
friends  and  much  "influence,"  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  was 
pushed  to  its  farthest  limit.  The  entire  struggle  does  credit  to  the 
awakening  conscience  of  Greater  New  York.  The  professional  record 
of  Miss  Merrill  who  was  the  first  woman  in  the  United  States  to  take  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  sets  a  precedent  of  scholarship  which  is 
entirely  advantageous  to  the  future  aspirants  for  kindergarten  super- 
visorship.  By  her  permission  we  print  a  full  description  of  her  profes- 
sional equipment  and  educational  record: 

1  Professional  Training:— {a)  Graduate  of  Normal  College,. 
187 1 ;  (b)  Graduate  of  Kraus'  Seminary  for  Kindergartners,  1876;  (c} 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University,  1892. 

2.  Experience:-  {a)  Seven  years  as  critic-teacher  in  primary 
grades  of  the  training  department,  including  one  year  in  the  kinder- 
garten; kindergarten  visited  weekly  by  senior  students  from  the  college 
to  whom  instruction  in  kindergarten  methods  was  given  after  dismissal 
of  children. 

(b)  Seventeen  years  as  tutor  of  pedagogy  in  the  Normal  College; 
kindergarten  methods  introduced  whenever  feasible  in  connection  with 
primary  classes;  senior  classes  taught  in  history  of  education  and  in 
manual  training  based  upon  kindergarten  methods;  yearly  exhibits  of 
work  have  been  commended;  half  of  time  spent  in  giving  and  criti- 
cising practical  lessons  in  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

(c)  Fourteen  years  in  teaching  and  in  superintending  large  classes 
in  Sunday  Schools  in  which  kindergarten  methods  were  applied.  Uporu 
invitation  of  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent,  presented  these  methods  at  Chau- 
tauqua and  at  similar  summer  schools,  East  and  West;  during  several 
years  led  the  Primary  Teachers'  Normal  class  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  Sunday  School  Union. 

3.  Child-Study: — Chairman  of  Committee  on  Child-Study  in  As- 
sociate Alumna?  of  the  Normal  College.  See  annual  reports  for  past 
four  years,  also  report  of  work  in  Child-Study  Monthly. 
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4.  Schools  and  Kindergartens  Visited:— In  the  following  cit- 
ies: New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Chicago,  Albany,  Os- 
wego, Buffalo,  Louisville,  Washington,  etc. 

5.  Addresses:— Before  the  New  York  Society  of  Pedagogy,  New 
York  Primary  Teachers'  Association,  New  York  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, Public  Education  Society,  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association, 
National  Educational  Association  (Child  Study  department),  Sunday 
School  Centennial  (London),  Woman's  Triennial  Council,  etc.,  etc. 

6.  Author  of: — Three  volumes  of  "Bible  Stories  for  Children," 
Cassell  Publishing  Co.,  New  York;  Children's  Sunday  School  Quarterly, 
W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  Boston;  "Primary  Lessons;"  one  chapter  in  "The 
Kindergarten,"  a  book  prepared  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Harper 
Bros. 

At  present  New  York  has  fifteen  public  school  kindergartens,  but 
twenty  more  are  to  be  opened  during  the  coming  winter.  These  are 
reported  as  established  on  a  sound  basis.  The  kindergartners  are  all 
required  to  hold  a  regular  teachers'  license  as  an  assurance  of  scholar- 
ship. After  securing  this  license  they  are  required  to  pass  a  written 
examination  in  kindergarten  theory,  followed  by  practical  tests  in  one 
of  the  city  kindergartens.  Applicants  for  examination  must  be  able  to 
play  the  piano,  to  sing  well  and  must  present  proof  of  having  taken  a 
thorough  course  in  a'  recognized  training  school.  In  return  for  these 
strict  requirements  the  kindergartner  is  appointed  at  a  salary  sixty  dol- 
lars in  advance  of  the  regular  primary  teacher.  She  is  not  required 
to  begin  on  a  junior  teacher's  salary  ($400),  which  is  one  hundred 
dollars  less  than  the  regular  salary  ($500).  Hence  her  salary  the  first 
year  is  $560.  She  takes  her  place  on  the  rolls,  and  advances  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  regulating  the  advancement  of  all  teachers.  There 
has  been  great  liberality  in  furnishing  supplies.  In  one  school  we  have 
two  kindergartens,  and  it  is  probable  that  where  room  can  be  found,  two 
kindergartens  will  be  allowed.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  the  kinder- 
garten children  can  be  kept  together  as  they  advance  through  the  school. 
Miss  Merrill  writes:  "I  find  the  work  in  excellent  condition  owing  to 
the  regulations  given  above  and  to  the  watchfulness  of  those  who  have 
thus  far  been  in  charge."  During  the  recent  campaign  Miss  Merrill  was 
strongly  supported  and  indorsed  by  the  Outlook,  New  York  Tribune, 
School  Journal  and  such  representative  educators  as  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes 
of  Toronto,  Madam  Kraus-Boelte,  and  her  many  pupils  of  the  Normal 
College.  The  associate  alumnae  of  this  institution  urged  the  candidacy 
of  Miss  Merrill  in  the  name  of  the  children  of  New  York  City.  Miss 
Merrill's  personal  attachment  to  the  kindergarten  was  her  own  best  mo- 
tive tor  entering  the  contest  with  one  who  has  had  no  preparation  for 
the  high  calling.  The  position  of  head  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy 
which  Miss  Merrill  sacrifices  at  the  Normal  College  is  an  earnest  of  her 
sincerity  in  undertaking  the  supervisorship. 

A  Mothers  and  Teachers  Association  is  one  of  the  modern  ele- 
ments of  the  Harvard  Congregational  Church,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  In 
November  a  Mothers'  Rally  was  conducted  by  this  association  in  the 
church  parlors,  occupying  an  entire  day,  including  the  social  basket 
lunch,  with  the  following  suggestive  program:  Miss  Wheelock  spoke 
on  "What  Influences  form  the  Characters  of  our  Children  and  How  Can 
we  Utilize  Them?"  Mrs.  A.  J.  Gordon  discussed,  "Advantage  of  Moth- 
ers' and  Teachers'Associationsand  Why  Should  Mothers  Sustain  Them?" 
She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  E.  Z.  Gulliver  on  "How  Can  Parents  Keep 
Acquainted  with  the  Daily  Life  of  their  Children  in  their  Teens  Without 
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Weakening  the  Child's  Responsibility?"  The  platform  of  this  associa- 
tion is  one  that  could  well  be  adopted  by  the  intelligent  membership  of 
every  church  organization  in  this  country,  and  the  carrying  out  of  its 
pledge  would  be  most  effective  as  so-called  church  work:  "  Believing 
in  God's  covenant  with  us  as  parents  and  teachers,  and  remembering 
the  special  promise  given  to  united  prayer  and  effort,  we  constitute  our- 
selves an  association  to  be  called  the  Mothers  and  Teachers  Associa- 
tion of  Harvard  Church.  Our  object  is  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  children,  and  to  seek  the  salvation  of  their  souls  by  prayer  and 
other  efforts.  To  this  end  we  agree  to  meet,  unless  providentially  hin- 
dered, once  every  month.  We  also  pledge  ourselves  to  cultivate  an  in- 
terest in  each  others'  children  and  to  remember  them,  as  well  as  our 
own,  in  our  daily  visits  to  the  Throne  of  Grace;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
removal  of  our  members  from  their  families,  to  remember  particularly 
their  children,  both  in  prayer  and  in  such  kindly  offices  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable and  desirable."  The  Mothers  and  Teachers  Association  of 
Brookline  hold  eight  monthly  sessions  each  year,  and  the  topics  ar- 
ranged for  discussion  for  the  current  year  are  of  such  general  impor- 
tance that  we  reprint  them,  and  believe  they  will  serve  as  a  practical 
outline  of  work  for  all  women's  clubs  interested  in  the  child  question: 

1.  The  importance  of  developing  in  young  people  the  sense  of  their 
responsibility  to  keep  any  promise,  however  slight. 

2.  Children's  and  young  people's  meeting. 

3.  How  can  patience  and  self-control  be  best  developed  in  the 
family? 

4.  How  can  the  Sunday  church  services  be  made  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  parents  and  children  together? 

5.  Sunday  activities  and  Sunday  evenings  at  home. 

6.  How  can  parents  and  teachers  hold  the  confidence  of  their  chil- 
dren and  pupils? 

7.  How,  can  mothers  cooperate  with  both  Sunday  School  and  day- 
school  teachers  in  their  work? 

8.  Children's  and  young  people's  meeting. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Winterton,  of  New  York,  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  a  summer  mountain  experience: 

"Last  summer  a  kindergarten  was  carried  on  for  three  months  in 
the  wildest  part  of  the  North  Carolina  mountains  by  Miss  Helen  Ed- 
wards, of  New  York,  where  the  little  mountain  children  had  their  eyes 
and  ears  opened  to  the  wonderful  beauty  around  them,  and  experienced 
the  joy  of  creative  self-activity.  Through  the  efforts  of  a  few  of  us  who- 
were  already  interested  in  the  work,  a  fund  was  started  for  a  perma- 
nent building  (the  kindergarten  met  in  a  very  leaky  log  cabin)  and' 
we  hope  some  day  to  see  a  well-established  and  well-conducted  kinder- 
garten there  for  at  least  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year.  At  Blowing 
Rock  I  also  met  some  ladies  from  Hudson,  N.  C,  a  little  village  on  a 
narrow  gauge  railroad,  just  about  as  near  nowhere  as  any  place  could 
be.  Hudson  had  a  graded  school,  or  rather  an  apology  for  one;  but  it 
also  had  Mrs.  Rand.  She  and  a  few  others  have  gone  to  work  with  the 
true  missionary  spirit  to  uplift  the  rising  generation.  They  are  poor  in- 
this  world's  goods,  but  rich  in  faith.  The  best  teachers  have  been  pro- 
cured, the  best  methods  studied,  and  next  year  they  hope  to  have  a 
real  kindergarten.  At  present  they  are  depending  upon  us  for  help,, 
and  we  are  doing  what  we  can  in  sending  old  magazines  and  recom- 
mending books.  Another  North  Carolina  mother  who  is  going  out  to 
an  army  post  in  the  far  West,  wants  to  prepare  herself  now  to  teach  her 
two  children.     Is  there  anything  better  than  "The  Republic  of  Child- 
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hood,"  and  Miss  Blow's  "  Mother-Play?  "  She  is  an  intelligent  woman 
and  I  should  lead  up  to  them  by  loaning  her  such  books  as  "A  Study  of 
Child  Nature"  and  "  Lectures  to  Kindergartners,"  etc.  There  are  no 
classes  in  the  town  where  she  lives,  and  she  can  not  afford  to  buy  many 
books.  I  should  be  very  glad  of  any  advice  in  this  matter."  One  by 
one,  every  byway  where  children  are  found  is  being  vitalized  by  the 
kindergarten  spirit. 

The  St.  Louis  Froebel  Society  pay  the  following  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Nora  Dorn  Mayhew,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 

Whereas,  God  in  his  wisdom  has  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
earthly  action  a  loved  kindergartner  and  former  co-worker,  whose  daily 
duty,  kindly  sympathy,  gentle  manners,  cheering  words  and  loving 
deeds  endeared  her  to  all  who  came  within  the  range  of  her  influence 
and  presence.  She  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  faithful  workers  in  the 
kindergartens  of  this  city.  Among  her  first  efforts  was  the  organization 
of  the  Clay  Kindergarten,  and  later  she  spent  many  years  devoted  to 
earnest  and  successful  work  in  the  Webster  Kindergarten,  from  which 
she  resigned  in  the  year  1885.  The  last  nine  years  of  her  life  were  de- 
voted to  the  Los  Angeles  Kindergartens;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  loving 
Father  who  called  her  hence,  we  mourn  her  loss  and  feel  that  a  rare 
and  beautiful  spirit  has  gone  from  us,  whose  place  can  not  well  be  filled. 
She  leaves  behind  a  record  of  work  well  done,  and  her  memory  will  long 
be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends.  It  is  a  consolation  to  know 
that  she  is  not  dead,  for  we  know 

There  is  no  death;  an  angel  form 

Walks  on  ihe  earth  with  silent  tread. 
He  bears  our  best  loved  friends  away 
And  then  they  call  them  dead. 

There  is  no  death;  the  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  s  >me  fairer  shore 
And  bright  in  heaven's  jeweled  crown, 

They  shine  forever  more. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  her  stricken  family  and  circle  of  friends 
our  sincere  sympathy  in  this  the  time  of  their  mourning,  and  sorrow 
with  them  for  the  loved  one  gone.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
signed  by  the  committee,  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  placed 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  society  and  sent  to  the  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine and  Kindergarten  News. 

Nellie  L.  Patterson,  Chairman. 
Irene  Wilson,        Annie  Harbaugh, 
Alice  Thomas,        Ella  Ford, 
Agnes  Ketchum,    Julia  Neivergelder, 

Committee. 

Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  of  the  Cambridge  (England)  Training  College, 
says:  "A  system  of  training  should  be  a  sieve;  it  has  to  keep  out  of  the 
profession  hopeless  failures.  There  are  a  great  many  failures  that  are 
not  hopeless.  It  maybe  asked, 'Ought  not  a  woman  to  know  if  she 
cannot  teach?  '  Alas!  They  do  not  know,  and  also  I  am  glad  to  say,  a 
good  many  students  have  come  detesting  teaching,  looking  forward 
with  dread  to  their  teaching  life,  and  when  they  have  found  out  what  is 
meant  by  teaching,  and  have  learned  to  do  it  fairly  well,  they  have 
greatly  enjoyed  it.  Therefore,  I  maintain  a  training  college  ought  to  be 
a  place  where  women  can  test  themselves  as  to  whether  they  are  very 
likely  to  be  fair  teachers." 
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A  contributor  suggests  the  following  lines  as  a  substitute  for  the 
second  and  third  verses  of  the  "Christmas  Song"  as  found  in  Eleanor 
Smith's  "Songs  for  Little  Children,"  Vol.  11,  page  27: 

When  he  comes  then  you  will  see 

Why  we're  glad  as  we  can  be; 

Full  of  love  we  worked  away, 

To  surprise  you  Christmas  day. 

The  suggestion  comes  no  doubt  because  of  the  experience  of  leading 
the  children  through  the  statements  of  what  Christmas  brings,  to  ex- 
pecting the  guns  and  cannon,  candy  and  nuts,  which  may  not  be  forth- 
coming in  all  cases.  However,  where  there  is  no  such  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs,  Mrs.  Coonley's  words  will  be  found  brisk  and  fresh  and  full 
of  frolic.     The  verses  of  the  song  as  they  stand  are  as  follows: 

Bells  are  ringing  in  the  air, 
Holly  branches  everywhere! 
Soon  will  come  the  reindeer  sleigh, 
Santa  Claus  will  drive  this  way. 

Will  he  bring  us  soldiers  fine, 
Marching  in  a  splendid  line? 
Guns  and  cannon,  horn  and  drums? 
I  can't  wait  until  he  comes! 

Stocking  hanging  on  the  chair, 
Will  he  surely  see  it  there? 
Fill  it  full  of  candy  sweet, 
Fruit  and  nuts  for  us  to  eat? 

Lucy  says  she  wants  a  doll, 
Sleds  and  skates  he'll  bring  to  all; 
Oh!  what  fun  we'll  have  at  play, 
On  the  merry  Christmas  day! 

The  Home  Kindergarten.— Miss  Mary  Bannister  Willard,  a  niece 
of  Frances  Willard,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  undertaken  an  interest- 
ing experiment  in  the  direction  of  a  correspondence  study  course  for 
parents.  Miss  Willard  argues  the  importance  of  such  a  movement  as 
follows: 

The  kindergarten  has  so  long  been  regarded  solely  as  an  institution, 
that  a  home  kindergarten  seems  almost  paradoxical,  and  even  when 
this  term  is  partially  understood  it  suggests  to  an  already  overburdened 
mother,  visions  of  nursery  or  sitting  room,  cluttered  with  bits  of  paper, 
sticks,  beads,  clay,  blocks,  etc.,  which  render  order  and  neatness  impos- 
sible. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  home  kindergarten  thus  conceived, 
should  not  have  obtained  more  largely;  but  once  understood,  I  believe 
it  will  come  as  a  blessing  into  many  families.  What  are  the  educative 
possibilities  that  may  be  realized  by  home  training  according  to  the 
principles  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel? 

1.  The  wise  introduction  of  the  child  in  its  earliest  years  into  the 
life  of  the  family  as  an  integral  part  of  the  household,  as  a  helper  in  its 
organization  and  development.  This  ought  to  be  done  by  making  it 
understand  its  own  power  to  help.  Every  child,  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest,  should  be  made  to  realize  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  family.  Far  too  often  the  household  revolves 
about  the  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  selfish,  exacting  and 
cruel,  instead  of  yielding  them  the  chance  for  natural,  moral  and  phys- 
ical growth  which  is  their  due  and  which  true  kindergarten  training 
provides. 

2.  Froebel  regarded  play  as  a  manifestation  of  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  little  child.  So  few  mothers  appreciate  the  importance  of 
their  children's  original  games  as  indicative  of  character  and  cast  of 
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mind,  that  a  most  valuable  educative  possibility  is  generally  not  utilized. 

3.  The  utilization  of  these  educative  possibilities  is  only  made  possi- 
ble by  a  real  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  children  on  the  part  of  the 
mother. 

Miss  Willard  has  prepared  a  series  of  ten  letters  dealing  with  kin- 
dergarten methods  in  the  home,  believing  they  will  meet  the  need  of 
many  mothers  who  support  the  kindergarten  system  of  education,  but 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  study  it,  nor  adapt  it 
to  their  own  homes.  These  letters  will  treat  of  housework,  games, 
stories,  religious  instruction,  etc.,  and  practical  exercises  illustrating  the 
chief  principles  discussed.  Miss  Willard  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel  Haus  of  Berlin,  and  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Home 
Kindergarten  at  the  White  House,  where  the  homely  doctrines  are  be- 
ing taught  the  Cleveland  children  through  the  Familien-Gruppen 
method,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Berlin  work. 

The  subject  of  child-study  was  handled  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture,  of 
Vale,  before  the  superintendents  of  New  England  in  their  annual  meet- 
ing held  November  6,  in  Boston.  He  classified  all  work  being  done  in 
child-study  in  two  groups:  (1)  Unscientific,  and  (2)  Scientific.  In  the 
unscientific  group  he  classed  the  work  being  done  by  the  mothers,  the 
women's  clubs,  the  woman's  college  alumnae  associations,  the  kinder- 
gartners,  the  public  school  teachers,  the  normal  schools  and  the  depart- 
ments of  education  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  especially  the  work 
of  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  and  President  G.  Stanley  Hall.  This  so-called 
unscientific  work  was  held  up  to  ridicule  by  Prof.  Scripture,  who  main- 
tained that  the  scientific  work  was  that  of  the  experimental  psychologist. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Monroe  rebuked  Prof.  Scripture  with  the  sincerity  of  one 
who  has  espoused  a  cause  and  must  come  to  the  rescue.  He  demanded 
that  just  recognition  be  given  to  the  earnest  and  honest  work  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  child-nurture,  and  recounted  the  benefits  which  pioneers 
in  this  service  have  rendered  education.  Supt.  Dutton  of  Brookline, 
also  responded,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  for  a  man  in 
so  influential  a  position  as  Prof.  Scripture,  to  appear  hostile  to  the  kin- 
dergarten. It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  christianizing  influence  of  the 
kindergarten  defended  by  men  of  public  responsibility,  who  are  making 
scientific  studies  of  our  great  American  school  system,  and  who  are 
pledged  to  further  the  ideal  of  the  common  schools.  It  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  Prof.  Scripture  is  an  experimental  psychologist,  whose 
investigations  are  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  abnormal  conditions,  and 
who  may  therefore  not  be  well  posted  on  the  side  of  the  great  normal, 
healthy,  constructive,  forward  movements,  which  must  also  be  studied 
to  be  intelligently  treated.  He  who  is  opposed  to  a  democratic  edu_ 
cation,  is  the  modern  anti-Christ. 

Miss  Laura  Fisher,  director  of  kindergartens  of  Boston,  writes  as 
follows  under  date  of  November  4:  "My  Dear  Miss  Hofer. — It  was  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  heard  from  you,  that  my  report  of  the  work  in 
Boston  was  proving  helpful  to  others.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  permit 
me  to  make,  through  your  columns,  public  acknowledgment  of  Boston's 
indebtedness  to  Miss  Blow  for  the  program  we  have  been  using.  Our 
work  has  been  successful  in  proportion  as  we  have  been  faithful  to  the 
idea  and  plan  of  work  she  originated,  and  we  have,  one  and  all,  been 
infinitely  grateful  that  she  consented  to  give  it  to  us.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  Miss  Blow  will,  in  the  near  future,  publish  her  program,  and 
be  her  own  interpreter  of  its  aim  and  method.  In  this  way  the  inspira- 
tion and  stimulus  which  we  have  been  so  fortunate  to  receive,  will  be 
shared  by  all." 
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The  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association  announces  a  Bazaar  to  be 
held  in  Pike  Opera  House,  from  December  1  to  5,  inclusive.  The  first 
free  kindergarten  in  Cincinnati  was  started  sixteen  years  ago,  down  in 
the  old  Spencer  House.  The  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association  has 
since  then  extended  the  work  into  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  until 
at  the  present  time  we  have  twenty-eight  schools  and  a  training  school 
for  teachers  under  our  auspices.  Each  year  it  has  cost  more  money  to 
maintain  the  system,  and  as  the  work  was  branching  out  the  business 
depression  came  on.  This  vast  system  has  been  supported  by  the  in- 
cessant labor  and  the  extreme  liberality  of  about  three  hundred  benev- 
olent citizens.  The  object  of  the  Bazaar  is  to  create  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  kindergartens.  An  edition  of  10,000 
copies  of  a  high-grade  Bazaar  Book  is  to  be  one  of  the  attractive  features 
of  the  occasion.  Among  the  contributors  are  the  following  well  known 
writers:  William  Dean  Howells,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Mrs.  Alice 
Williams  Brotherton,  Miss  Annie  Laws,  Mrs.  Fayette  Smith,  James  Lane 
Allen,  Mrs.  Abigail  Black,  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  Miss  Laura  Fisher, 
Miss  Louise  McLaughlin,  Miss  Young,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  M.  French- 
Sheldon,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith.  The  business  of  the  Bazaar  is  directed  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  twenty-four  influential  members  and  an  advisory  board  of 
thirteen  citizens. 

A  few  interesting  figures  with  regard  to  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  average  kindergartens  in  some  of  our  progressive  cities  are  worth 
noting.  There  are  800  children  from  three  to  six  years  old  enrolled  in 
the  ten  kindergartens  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y„,  at  an  annual  expense 
of  $8,198,  of  which  but  $3,986  goes  for  the  salaries  of  the  kindergartners. 
In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  there  are  nine  kindergartens  with  an  enrollment 
of  1,258  at  an  annual  expense  of  $6,696.40  and  the  salaries  amount  to 
§4,049.90.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  maintains  six  day  nurseries  at  an  expense 
of  $8,209.04  and  ten  kindergartens  for  $3,641.93.  The  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Free  Kindergarten  association  conducts  one  kindergarten  and  expends 
$396.50  annually,  $360  of  which  secures  the  services  of  a  good  kinder- 
gartner  and  assistants.  Boston,  Mass.,  had  an  average  attendance  in 
1892  in  its  public  kindergartens  of  1,896,  while  this  year  1896,  there  are 
3,227;  in  the  primary  schools,  in  1892  there  were  24,682  against  the  26,- 
636  of  1896.  At  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a  kindergarten  of  thirty-one  children 
was  carried  on  thirty-five  weeks  last  year  at  an  expenditure  of  $395.51. 
The  children  averaged  from  two  and  one-half  to  five  and  one-half  years 
old  and  included  all  nationalities,  and  their  teachers  cost  $261.75. 

The  new  Manhattan  Congregational  Church  which  is  recently  organ- 
ized in  New  York  City,  at  Morning  Side  Park,  has  in  view  an  important 
reform — the  organizing  of  its  Sunday  School  on  pedagogical  principles. 
A  local  paper  reports  that  President  Hervey,  of  the  Teachers'  College, 
who  has  long  had  in  mind  the  importance  of  lifting  the  Sunday  School 
out  of  its  ruts,  will  take  absolute  charge  of  it,  and  will  make  it  a  graded 
school,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  normal  class.  This  will  cost  money, 
and  will  require  separate  class  rooms,  examinations  and  promotions 
from  one  grade  to  another,  with  the  same  appliances  and  methods  that 
are  used  in  our  best  public  schools,  but  with  the  purpose  of  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  and  religious  truth  and  life.  If  this  ideal  can  be  car- 
ried out — and  we  believe  it  can — it  may  and  ought  to  work  a  revolution 
in  our  Sunday  School  methods.  The  seven-year  International  course  is 
getting  badly  antiquated.  Such  a  normal  class  as  is  planned  would  be 
open  to  teachers  of  any  denomination,  and  would  supply  other  schools 
with  trained  teachers. 
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Mrs.  Margaret  Allen  refers  thus  to  the  baby's  journal,  advising 
parents  how  to  begin:  "Do  not  wait  for  remarkable  events  to  record. 
Few  events  seem  remarkable  when  they  are  happening;  but  in  the  light 
of  what  comes  before  and  what  follows  we  often  see  their  importance, 
and  in  the  end  we  may  find  we  have  been  recording  remarkable  days. 
Another  point  is:  Do  not  wait  for  a  favorable  time  to  begin  —  or  you 
never  will  begin;  compel  circumstances,  don't  let  them  compel  you.  A 
record  of  even  two  or  three  lines  a  day  is  a  '  camel's  nose '  and  you  will 
soon  find  the  whole  animal  is  in.  But  the  record  that  a  busy  father  and 
mother  can  keep  is  best  illustrated  by  the  record  itself.  For  systematic 
work,  I  was  astonished  to  find  some  years  ago,  when  I  had  occasion  to 
look  up  the  development  of  a  child's  speech,  that,  all  unconsciously  to 
ourselves,  we  had  made  a  complete  monthly  record,  from  the  first 
articulate  sound  to  the  completed  sentence." 

Thirty-five  boys  and  girls  in  Chicago,  who  recently  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Joseph  Medill  Summer  School,  were  asked  to  answer 
the  followingsix  questions:  (1)  Were  you  ever  in  the  woods?  (2)  Did  you 
ever  see  the  lake?  (3)  Did  you  ever  pick  a  flower?  (4)  Were  you  ever  in 
the  park?  (5)  Did  you  ever  ride  in  a  wagon  behind  horses?  (6)  Did  you 
ever  ride  in  a  car  on  the  railroad?  On  examining  the  answers  it  was 
found  that  thirty  out  of  thirty-five  had  never  been  in  the  woods,  nineteen 
had  never  seen  Lake  Michigan,  eight  had  never  picked  a  flower.  Dur- 
ing the  writing  of  the  answers  one  little  girl  was  found  to  be  crying  bit- 
terly. On  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  answer 
"no"  to  nearly  all  the  questions,  and  "was  afraid  she  wouldn't  pass." 
The  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  charities,  in  relating  the  incident  said: 
"  She  had  never  seen  Lake  Michigan,  never  picked  a  flower,  never  been 
in  the  woods;  but  she  understood  perfectly  well  the  nature  of  an  exami- 
nation."— Exchange. 

A  complete  account  of  the  German  National  Froebel  Congress  has 
reached  us  too  late  for  this  issue,  but  will  appear  in  the  January  number. 
The  enthusiasm  and  fellowship  expressed  by  the  German  Kindergarten 
forces  during  this  great  gathering  deserves  being  recorded  in  full.  The 
American  educators  who  attended  the  Berlin  Educational  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  International  Women's  Congress  during  September,  report 
most  enthusiastically  of  the  quality  and  success  of  the  meetings.  Frau 
Dr.  Goldschmidt  presented  in  the  most  eloquent  way  the  cause  of  Froe- 
bel to  the  International  Women's  Congress,  and  most  effectively  brought 
into  prominence  Froebel's  international  spirit  in  addressing  himself  to 
the  women  of  all  nations,  and  calling  for  their  support  in  the  child  cul- 
ture movement. 

The  words  set  to  music  by  Miss  Smith  in  her  second  collection, 
"  Daisies  are  Dancing,"  arejby  mistake  attributed  to  Elizabeth  Emerson, 
instead  of  to  Miss  Kate  L.  Brown.  Miss  Brown  assisted  in  furnishing 
about  twelve  poems  for  Miss  Blow's  new  translation  of  the  Mother-Play 
Book,  and  is  also  author  of  "The  Little  Plant "  as  set  to  music  in  the 
new  collection  of  songs  by  Misses  Jenks  and  Walker.  Her  own  collec- 
tion of  "  Stories  in  Song  "  contains  many  choice  bits  from  her  poetic  pen, 
and  others  have  appeared  in  children's  papers  and  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine.  Miss  Brown  has  had  a  large  part  in  composing  the  music 
for  a  new  collection  of  "  Kindergarten  Marching  Plays  "  soon  to  be 
published. 

Christmas  Cheer:  "I  find  Volume  ix  of  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine  more  beautiful  and  helpful  than  ever.     I  not  only  carefully 
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read  all  the  numbers  in  my  possession,  but  thoroughly  study  many  of 
the  articles.  As  the  mother  of  three  little  ones,  I  deeply  feel  the  need 
of  help  in  their  care,  training  and  development  from  the  kindergarten 
standpoint.  Several  years  experience  in  teaching  enables  me  to  realize 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  such  a  publication 
to  every  teacher 'who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a  subscriber."  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Moe,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  author  of  "A  Study  of  Child  Nature," 
and  "In  Story  Land,"  is  spending  the  winter  in  Southern  California. 
She  takes  as  much  interest  in  the  kindergarten  work  of  the  vicinity  as 
her  vacation  plans  permit.  Miss  Harrison  spoke  at  the  woman's  con- 
vention held  at  Los  Angeles  last  month,  and  no  doubt  her  very  presence 
arouses  a  kindergarten  interest  among  the  educational  circles  of  the 
coast.  One  of  her  former  students,  Miss  Florence  Lawson,  is  in  charge 
of  the  kindergarten  work  at  the  State  Normal  school  located  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Colonel  Parker  in  his  study,  as  illustrated  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  was  secured  to  our  readers  through 
the  editorial  courtesy  of  the  New  York  School  Journal  the  photograph 
having  been  especially  made  for  use  in  this  enterprising  journal.  Mr. 
Ossian  Lang,  the  editorial  genius  of  School  Journal  deserves  the 
success  which  he  has  secured  for  same  because  of  his  tireless  and  dis- 
criminating activity  in  every  department  of  school  history,  modern  as 
well  as  ancient. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Mercer,  author  of  the  booklet  so  familiar  to  kindergart- 
ners,  entitled  "  Religion  in  Childhood,"  conducts  in  connection  with  his 
Chicago  church,  a  Thursday  afternoon  child  nurture  class,  largely  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  church.  Is  not  this  an  indication  that  the 
original  function  of  the  church  is  being  restored — since  psychology 
means  the  science  of  soul?  The  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  situ- 
ated at  the  corner  of  43d  street  and  Berkeley  avenue,  Chicago. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Association  of  kinder- 
gartners  was  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  November  14,  1896,  Fanniebelle 
Curtis,  president.  The  program  was  as  follows:  Art  for  Little  Children, 
Miss  Emelene  Dunn,  Willimantic,  Conn.;  Discussion,  Mr.  James  Hall, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  The  Mother-Play  and  Its  Place  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten, Miss  Laura  Fisher,  Boston,  Mass.;  Report  from  the  Summer  Meet- 
ing at  Cazenovia,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Blake,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  South  Carolina  Kindergarten  Association  has  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Miss  Evelyn  Holmes  as  superintendent  of  their  Charleston  kin- 
dergartens. The  earnest  wish  of  the  members  of  this  association  to  have 
their  city  take  an  acceptable  place  among  enterprising  educational  cen- 
ters is  sure  to  be  fulfilled.  Mrs.  Guerard  is  president  of  the  Charleston 
Association. 

A  sound  resolution  made  by  a  prominent  kindergartner  was  recently 
told  in  the  following  words:  "I  shall  endeavor  in  the  coming  year  to  give 
such  a  clear,  true  ring  to  my  work,  that  no  one  can  mistake  its  simplic- 
ity or  honesty.  With  malice  toward  none  and  love  toward  all  my  sister 
workers,  I  shall  live  my  beliefs  and  principles,  however  widely  they 
may  differ  from  those  around  me." 
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"  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,"  by  W.  H.  Neidlinger,  with  colored 
pictures  by  Walter  Babbett,  is  a  new  departure  which  does  credit  to  the 
great  publisher  of  classic  music,  G.  Schirmer.  The  inviting  cover  is  of 
enameled  orange  paper,  printed  in  scarlet  and  black,  with  a  central  de- 
sign which  tells  in  quaint  pictures  the  contents  of  the  book.  Mr.  Neid- 
linger dedicates  the  charming  collection  of  child-like  songs  to  his  sister, 
Miss  Alberta  Neidlinger,  with  the  comment  that  her  "interest  in  kinder- 
garten work  has  largely  helped  in  the  making  of  this  little  book."  The 
influence  of  the  kindergarten  is  making  itself  felt  in  creating  a  demand 
for  the  sincerely  child-like  in  music,  literature  and  art,  and  as  we  look 
over  the  generous  list  of  Christmas  publications  we  can  well  believe 
this  is  "  children's  day."  Mr.  Neidlinger  knows  children  as  they  are,  in 
all  their  humorsome  quirks  and  fancies.  Both  words  and  music  of  these 
songs  rollick  with  fun  and  surprises.  The  child  is  made  to  say  in  the 
music  just  what  he  thinks  in  his  own  queer  way,  about  such  serious  mat- 
ters as  how  little  chickens  drink:  » 

I  think  when  a  little  chicken  drinks. 
He  takes  the  water  in  his  bill; 

And  then  he  holds  his  head  way  up, 
So  the  water  can  run  down  hill. 

The  logic  by  which  children  draw  conclusions  from  things  as  they  ap- 
pear is  humorous  to  adults  because  it  is  so  direct.  Mr.  Neidlinger  has 
reproduced  this  child  logic  with  sincerity  in  such  a  way  that  no  child 
will  feel  self-conscious  in  singing  the  quaint  sayings  of  his  species.  The 
song  of  the  tea  kettle  illustrates  this  well: 

The  big  copper  kettle  is  singing  away, 

And  I  wonder  what  its  about. 
I  think  he  sings  to  the  bright  red  fire. 
For  he  never  will  sing  when  that's  out. 

The  easy  croon  of  the  music  which  accompanies  the  above  wise  medi- 
tation is  most  appropriate.    Again,  the  music  to 
The  big  tall  clock  in  the  hall, 
The  grandfather  clock  of  them  all, 

has  the  mechanical  fatalistic  tick  tock  rhythm  which  is  ever  impressive 
to  children.  It  could  not  vary  its  song  if  it  would — else  it  would  be  no 
real  clock.  The  music  to  the  "  Snow  Flakes  "  song  is  also  attractive. 
The  closing  scene  in  the  collection  shows  the  dramatis  personce  of  the 
songs,  including  the  rabbit,  men  and  women,  donkey,  long-necked 
dromedary,  the  good  cow  and  Mrs.  Pussy,  all  making  their  bow  together 
from  the  festive  stage,  with  this  farewell  inscription: 

If  they  should  together  sing, 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  funny  thing? 

Mr.  Neidlinger  deserves  the  gratitude  of  those  who  deal  with  young 
children  for  the  timely  humor  of  these  songs.     Price  $2.00. 

The  "Little  Folks  Library,"  six  miniature  volumes  in  a  three-inch 
cubic  box,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  novelties  for  this  year's 
Christmas  trade  in  children's  books.  The  little  people  delight  in  minia- 
ture things,  and  these  tiny  books  are  as  cunning  and  entertaining  as  can 
be  desired.  The  six  titles  are:  "Rhyme  upon  Rhyme,"  a  collection  of 
childish  verse,  edited  by  Amalie  Hofer  and   illustrated  by  Harry  O. 
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Landers;  "Little  Farmers,"  a  story  of  the  ants,  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn, 
illustrated  by  Wm.  Ottman;  "Fairy  Tales  from  Shakespere "— two  vol- 
umes— The  Tempest,  a  Winter's  Tale  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  by  Fay 
Adams  Britton,  illustrated  by  Wm.  Ottman;  "Stories  from  History,"  by 
John  Hazeldon,  illustrated  by  John  T.  McCutcheon;  "Circus  Day,"  by 
George  Ade,  illustrated  by  John  T.  McCutcheon.  The  illustrations  are 
clever  little  thumb-nail  sketches,  the  type  is  a  good  size  for  easy  read- 
ing, the  bindings  are  in  pretty  red  or  blue  leatherette  (a  few  done  in 
cloth)  and  the  whole  little  library  is  incased  in  a  fancy  box  less  than 
three  inches  in  each  dimension.  Published  by  The  Werner  Co.  Price 
50  cents. 

"Paper  Doll  Poems,"  by  Pauline  King,  introduces  the  artistic  and 
elaborate  paper  ladies  such  as  Elizabeth  Tucker  has  been  delighting 
young  and  old  with  for  the  past  two  years.  These  paper  dolls  of  Pau- 
line King's  are  the  good  old  fashioned  ones— boys,  girls,  cats,  dogs, 
chickens  and  all  that  the  child's  imagination  would  demand  for  com- 
panionship— in  such  simplicity  of  outline  that  the  smallest  fingers  might 
guide  the  scissors  to  their  creation.  Probably  the  girls  and  boys  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools  who  have  been  doing  paper  cutting  under  Miss 
Locke  may  produce  more  accurate  life  forms,  but  there  is  quite  enough 
humor  and  nonsense  in  the  crude  figures  and  rhymes  to  satisfy  the 
children.     The  Century  Co.     Price  75  cents. 

"Song  Echoes  from  Child  Land,"  prepared  by  Harriet  S.  Jenks  and 
Mable  Rust,  both  of  Boston  kindergarten  fame,  is  a  recent  publication 
of  the  Oliver  Ditson  Co.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  songs 
in  the  collection,  many  of  which  are  choice  bits  just  fit  for  baby  singers. 
These  are  grouped  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  according  to  the 
seasons.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  one  of 
the  Christmas  songs,  "  Babe  Jesus,"  which  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
authors  of  the  collection.  The  dedication  stanza  of  the  book  is  as 
follows: 

Each  sense  and  sentiment,  all  thoughts  and  dreams. 

With  which  the  busy  brain  of  childhood  teems, 

Are  echoes,  once  their  meaning  has  been  sung, 

To  those  that  are  or  ever  have  been  young. 

We  are  privileged  in  bringing  to  our  readers  the  Christmas  wonder 
story,  written  by  Raymond  Macdonald  Alden,  entitled,  "Why  the  Chimes 
Rang."  This  story  appeared  originally  in  Pansy,  of  which  Mr.  Alden's 
mother  was  the  author  and  long-time  editor.  By  the  permission  of  D. 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co.  we  are  enabled  to  issue  the  story  in  a  dainty  Christ- 
mas booklet,  which  can  be  forwarded  at  once  to  any  address  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  singular  appropriateness  of  Edwin  H.  Blashfield's 
World's  Fair  picture  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Bells  "  has  appealed  to  those 
familiar  with  the  selfless  Pedro  and  the  faithful  "  Little  Brother,"  and 
we  herewith  present  it  to  our  readers,  with  the  season's  greetings.  May 
some  of  its  message  of  peace  and  good  will  thus  reach  the  little  folks  in 
the  many  kindergartens  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 

Rosa  Bonheur  leads  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  her  chateau  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  near  Paris.  She  secludes  herself  from 
all,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  editors  of  The  Ladies 
Home  Journal  succeeded  in  getting  a  proposition  before  her  that  she 
should  write  her  autobiography  for  that  magazine.  After  nearly  a  year's 
effort  they  were  successful,  and  once  started  on  her  work  the  great 
painter  found  so  much  interest  in  it  that  she  made  over  a  dozen  special 
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studies  and  pictures  of  animals  to  accompany  the  text.  The  autobio- 
graphical article,  with  the  valuable  unpublished  drawings,  will  appear 
in  the  Christmas  Journal,  together  with  portraits  of  Rosa  Bonheur  as 
she  works  in  her  studio  and  home. 

"What  the  Dragon  Fly  told  the  Children,"  by  Frances  Bell  Coursen, 
is  a  decided  surprise.  In  these  days  when  the  book  shelves  are  crowded 
with  nature  stuff  under  just  such  titles,  one  naturally  expects  a  revela- 
tion in  natural  science  from  this  dragon  fly.  But  not  so.  This  particu- 
lar dragon  fly  is  quite  in  advance  of  his  species  and  instead  of  deeming 
his  own  life  history  and  that  of  his  kind  the  supreme  thing  of  creation, 
well  knows  the  power  of  poetry  and  the  charm  of  its  music  for  childish 
ears,  and  from  a  well  selected  repertoire  of  classic  verse  entertains  and 
instructs  the  six  little  cousins  whose  auntie  supplements  his  efforts  with 
pictures  and  little  accounts  of  the  authors.     Lothrop  Pub.  Co. 

"Gobolinks,"  the  strange  and  unclassifiable  creations  of  Ruth  Mc- 
Enery  Stuart  and  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  were  first  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  St.  Nicholas.  They  now  appear  in  a  volume  especially 
designed  for  their  grotesqueness.  They  are  the  most  fascinating  and 
elusive  of  sprites;  when  one  once  starts  out  to  follow  their  lead  no  end 
of  queer  fun  may  be  counted  on.     Century  Co.     Price  $1.00. 

"The  Shadow  Show,"  by  Peter  Newell,  is  put  upon  the  market  for  a 
holiday  novelty,  as  the  idea  certainly  is,  but  in  order  to  expand  it  to 
sufficient  volume  for  book  making  the  idea  has  so  weakened  in  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  pictures  that  the  point  is  entirely  lost.  None  of  the 
shadow  show  are  so  good  as  that  which  with  the  footlight  inscription 
adorns  the  cover.     Century  Co.  $1.00. 

"  Stories  for  Children  "  of  the  first  reader  grade,  selected  by  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Lane  and  published  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  is  an  admira- 
ble little  book.  From  the  cover  design  to  the  A.  B.  Co.'s  seal  it  is  very 
pleasing  and  is  most  logically  arranged.  The  new  and  difficult  words 
are  in  blackfaced  type  to  make  more  noticeable  to  the  child  reader. 

"Appleton's  Chart  Primer,"  arranged  by  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff  and 
brought  out  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  combines  lessons  in  language 
and  color  for  the  most  elementary  use.  It  is  intended  to  be  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Appleton  Charts,  but  may  easily  be  used  independently. 
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DR.  BARNARD  AND  THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

WILL  S.  MONROE. 

DR.  HENRY  BARNARD,  whose  eighty-sixth  birth- 
day will  be  celebrated  the  present  month  (Janu- 
ary 24)  at  Hartford  and  elsewhere,  in  his  long 
and  honored  educational  career  has  contributed 
to  the  cause  of  the  kindergarten  no  less  than  to 
other  departments  of  education.  He  was  the  sole  Ameri- 
can representative  at  the  educational  congress  and  exhibit 
held  in  London  in  1854,  where  Froebel's  system  was  for  the 
first  time  brought  to  the  prominent  attention  of  the  English 
world;  and  he  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  its  promise 
that  on  his  return  to  America  he  published  in  his  Journal  of 
Education  (July,  1856)  an  article  entitled,  "Froebel's  System 
of  Infant  Gardens."  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
this  is  the  first  account  of  the  kindergarten  to  appear  in  any 
American  journal. 

In  his  American  Journal  of  Education,  that  great  encyclo- 
pedia of  pedagogical  lore,  not  less  than  a  score  of  impor- 
tant articles  on  Froebel  and  the  kindergarten  appeared 
between  1856  and  1881.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned: 
Wimmer's  account  of  Froebel's  work,  Joseph  Payne's  lec- 
ture on  the  kindergarten  system,  Miss  Wheelock's  transla- 
tion of  Froebel's  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  Dr.  Har- 
ris' address  on  the  kindergarten  in  the  public  schools,  Mme. 
Claverie's  account  of  her  visits  to  German  kindergartens, 
essays  on  the  mother-play  and  nursery  songs  by  Miss  Blow, 
and  frequent  articles  by  Miss  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Mann. 
One  has  but  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  these  thirty-one  great 
volumes  to  realize  how  deep  was  Dr.  Barnard's  interest  in 
the  kindergarten  movement. 

In  1880  he  published  his  great  volume  of  eight  hundred 
pages  on   "Kindergarten  and   Child   Culture,"  one  of  the 
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most  considerable  treatments  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  Froebel  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  Writing 
to  Miss  Peabody  and  soliciting  her  cooperation  in  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  he  says:  "I  propose  to  do  more  than 
I  have  done  as  publisher  in  any  one  year  since  1838,  for  the 
elucidation  of  child  culture,  and  particularly  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  devised  by  Froebel,  and  developed  by  himself  and 
others  who  have  acted  in  his  spirit  and  after  his  methods." 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  too  well  known  to  kin- 
dergartners  to  require  even  mention  here.  The  book  has 
long  ranked  as  a  classic,  and  Dr.  Barnard  has  earned,  if  he 
has  not  received  in  the  fullest  measure,  the  gratitude  of 
every  kindergartner.  Aside  from  his  literary  labors  may  be 
mentioned  his  interest  in  the  efforts  to  expand  kindergarten 
education  and  his  personal  friendships  with  the  leading  kin- 
dergartners  of  the  country.  The  writer  recalls  with  pleas- 
ure the  zeal  with  which  Dr.  Barnard  passed  about  among 
the  educational  exhibits  at  Chicago  four  years  ago,  and  his 
special  interest  in  the  kindergarten  exhibits. 

Among  the  workers  whose  personal  friendship  he  has 
enjoyed  may  be  mentioned  Hoffmann,  of  Germany,  Miss 
Peabody,  and  Miss  Marwedel,  the  sense  of  whose  loss  is 
fresh  among  us;  Mrs.  Ada  Marien  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  Miss 
Lucy  Wheelock,  of  Boston,  Miss  Amalie  Hofer  the  editor 
of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Blake  in  a  very  readable  article  on  "Dr. 
Barnard  at  Home,"  published  in  the  Kindergarten  News,  gives 
this  characteristic  incident:  "  He  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener, 
and  during  the  whole  season  contrives  to  put  in  three  hours 
a  day  of  good,  honest  work  among  his  vegetables,  flowers 
and  fruit.  He  knows  also  how  to  make  a  success  of  gar- 
dening so  that  the  family  derive  no  little  benefit  from  his 
labors,  which,  he  says,  have  without  question  prolonged  his 
life.  There  are  drawbacks  to  this  vocation,  as  to  all  good 
things  in  this  imperfect  world,  and  the  visitor  cannot  help 
being  highly  entertained  by  hearing  the  Doctor  tell  how  a 
certain  untutored  and  altogether  worthless  hen  invaded 
those  hallowed  precincts  last  June  while  he  was  absent  in 
classic  Boston  attending  Miss  Wheelock's  graduating  exer- 
cises, and  dug  up  every  kernel  of  corn  he  had  planted. 
None  of  the  neighbors  would  own  that  hen  on  his  return; 
and  identification  proving  hopeless,  her  life  quickly  paid 
the  forfeit  of  her  misdeeds." 

Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  in  his  admirable  article 
on  Dr.  Barnard  published  lately  in  the  New  England Magazine 
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says:  "  Henry  Barnard  made  history  well,  and  not  for  Rhode 
Island  only;  but  making  history  was  hard  work,  and  in  1849  he 
resigned  his  position  owing  to  nervous  exhaustion.  Some 
idea  of  the  way  he  labored  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  five  years  he  was  in  Rhode  Island  he  held  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  educational  meetings,  and  worked 
vigorously  at  the  many  other  varied  and  onerous  duties  of 
his  office.  He  distributed  more  than  sixteen  thousand  edu- 
cational pamphlets  among  teachers  and  parents,  established 
twenty-nine  libraries  with  at  least  five  hundred  volumes  in 
each,  and  made  the  independent  Rhode  Islanders,  imbued 
though  they  were  with  the  individualism  of  Roger  Williams, 
lovers  of  free  public  schools." 

Miss  Peabody,  in  an  article  published  before  her  death 
says  of  Dr.  Barnard:  "The  present  writer  has  often  heard 
Horace  Mann  declare  that  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  the  only 
man  who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  (Dr.  Mann's)  now  uni- 
versally recognized  reform  of  public  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts, entirely  understood,  supported,  and  sustained  him, 
and  it  was  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Mann  that  Dr.  Barnard 
undertook  similar  work  elsewhere.  Should  Dr.  Barnard's 
own  life  and  correspondence  ever  see  the  light,  the  letter 
Mr.  Mann  wrote  to  him  when  leaving  Massachusetts  to 
assume  the  presidency  of  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio,  should 
be  given  to  the  world.  In  that  letter  he  speaks  of  all  he 
felt  he  owed  to  Dr.  Barnard's  counsel  and  sympathy  from 
the  beginning  and  throughout  his  own  career.  He  even 
expresses  the  wish  that  he  had,  in  every  instance,  taken  his 
advice,  declaring  that  everything  he  regretted  having  said 
would  have  been  avoided  had  he  done  so." 

Dr.  Barnard  organized  the  school  system  of  Connecticut, 
beginning  his  labors  just  one  year  later  than  Horace  Mann  be- 
gan the  reconstruction  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  school  system  for 
four  years,  1838  to  1842.  He  then  went  to  Rhode  Island  and 
organized  the  school  system  in  that  state,  continuing  there 
until  1849  when  he  returned  to  Connecticut  again  as  state 
superintendent  of  schools  and  as  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School.  From  1858  to  1867  he  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  St.  John's  College,  Maryland, 
and  in  1867  he  was  chosen  the  first  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  which  position  he  held  until  1870. 

With  his  friend  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  the  present 
writer  would  ask  of  teachers  and  kindergartners:  "Has  Amer- 
ica forgotten?     Let  the  boys  and  girls  learn  that  one  of 
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the  noblest  and  greatest  of  American  educators  still  lives, 
and  let  the  24th  of  January,  when  it  comes  round  again,  be 
celebrated  in  all  public  schools  with  ceremonies  befitting 
the  birthday  of  an  epoch-making  man,  'whose  fame  is  the 
property  of  the  nations.'  " 

State  Normal  School,  Westficld,  Mass. 


A   WHITE    PARTY. 

ETHELYN    T.  ABBOTT. 
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HE  snow  babies  came  in  the  morning, 
And  all  the  busy  day 
They,  coming  so  fast  from  their  sky  home, 
Had  scarcely  time  for  play. 

They  came  to  make  an  earth  visit, 
Each  hooded  and  gowned  in  white, 

And  their  faces  were  all  so  happy 
They  sparkled  in  the  light. 

They  chatted  of  northland  fairies 

In  voices  sweet  and  low, 
And  of  the  wonderful  Christ-child 

Who  lived  long,  long  ago. 

They  danced  in  street  and  garden, 

And  by  the  old  stone  wall, 
As  if  of  frolicsome  children 

They  were  the  gayest  of  all. 

But  by  and  by  they  were  weary 

Of  dance  and  song  and  play; 
And  what  each  flake  most  longed  for, 

Was  a  nap  without  delay. 

So  good  Mother  Earth  now  took  them,. 

As  the  sun  sank  low  in  the  west, 
And  when  the  winter  day  ended, 

They  slept  upon  her  breast. 


RELIGION  FOR   OUR  CHILDREN. 

MRS.  WM.   H.  WILDER. 

WHAT  is  religion?  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  not  dogma  but  aspiration, 
inspiration  and  the  enlargement  of  the  soul, 
not  only  in  individuals  but  in  the  world.  It 
is  not  belief  in  dogma,  but  it  is  being,  doing 
and  living,  separately  and  collectively,  reverently  and  abun- 
dantly; opening  ourselves  to  the  whole  divinity  and  harmony 
of  life.  This  is  religious  aspiration  in  the  adult.  Then  why 
not  in  the  child? 

Stafford  Brooke  says:  "Children  on  whom  we  can  make 
almost  any  impression  we  please,  so  ductile  is  their  wax,  will 
become  what  they  are  believed  to  be,  will  reverence  their 
own  nature  when  they  feel  that  it  is  reverenced,  will  believe 
that  they  are  of  God,  and  know  and  love  him  naturally  when 
they  are  told  that  God  is  in  them.  .  .  .  We  spoil  all  this 
divine  teaching  of  God  and  nature  by  forcing  the  child  out 
of  his  unconsciousness  into  self-consciousness,  by  demand- 
ing of  him  reflection,  by  checking  the  joy  of  his  receptive- 
ness  by  too  much  teaching,  too  much  forcing."  And  Fried- 
rich  Froebel  says:  "A  child  that  freely  seeks  flowers  to  pre- 
sent to  parent  or  teacher  cannot  be  a  bad  child  or  become  a 
bad  man.  Such  a  child  can  easily  be  led  to  the  love  of,  and 
gratitude  to,  and  knowledge  of  his  Father,  God,  who  gives 
such  gifts.  I  assert  that  a  child  naturally  guided  needs  no 
positive  ecclesiastical  form,  because  the  lovingly  cared  for 
and  thereby  steadily  and  strongly  developed  human  life,  also 
the  cloudless  child  life,  is  of  itself  a  Christ-like  one." 

The  soul  of  the  child  must  expand  from  the  point  of  its 
love  to  its  mother  and  father,  through  love  of  humanity  to 
real  love  of  God.  Let  religious  feelings  grow  and  develop 
naturally;  in  no  other  way  can  religion  become  a  real  pos- 
session. 

First,  nature  songs,  and  later,  hymns  and  sacred  songs  are 
very  helpful,  as  verse  and  song  appeal  more  closely  to  chil- 
dren than  prose,  but  let  them  be  really  elevating  hymns,  and 
not  trivial  or  sensational  ones.  The  attitude  of  prayer  is 
good  for  the  child.  Let  it  begin  with  a  few  simple  words, 
but  as  soon  as  possible  give  it  the  best  form  in  literature 
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and  a  very  young  child  will  feel  respect  inspired  by  the 
beautiful  prayer  given  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When  our 
child  kneels  in  prayer,  so  sweetly  asking  to  be  cared  for  and 
taught  to  be  good,  to  whom  does  it  address  itself?  Inevita- 
bly, to  the  best  it  finds  in  its  mother.  We  cannot  avoid  this 
and  why  should  we  try?  Would  it  be  of  any  more  value  to 
that  infant  mind  to  try  to  teach  it  to  address  what  is  to  it  an 
incomprehensible  intangibility?  Why  force  it  to  address  a 
higher  Deity?  Let  us,  rather,  approach  its  hour  of  prayer 
with  humility  and  simplicity,  realizing  what  we  owe  to  the 
child  whom  we  have  borne,  and  by  our  own  deep  feelings 
impress  without  words  a  reverential  attitude  upon  it.  Grad- 
ually the  awakening  consciousness  will  perceive  that,  while 
it  looks  to  us,  we  take  our  inspiration  from  higher  sources. 
Froebel's  principle,  that  whatever  is  evolved  in  the  course 
of  the  development  of  any  human  being  is  inherent  in  the 
human  race  and  has  its  root  in  inborn  dispositions,  is  also 
applicable  with  regard  to  spiritual  developments.  Froebel 
says:  "The  child  is  at  unity  with  nature,  with  mankind,  and 
with  God."  What  we  feel  we  cannot  put  into  words  for  each 
other,  then  how  can  we  make  a  little  child  understand  it 
through  our  words.  But  in  our  lives  and  characters,  above 
all  in  trying  to  attain  the  high  spiritual  ideals  that  we  follow, 
we  shall  so  impress  our  inspirations  on  our  children's  minds, 
provided  we  live  close  enough  to  them,  that  our  spiritual 
power  will  surely  be  planted  in  their  breasts  without  one 
word  of  dogmatism.  In  fact,  when  dogmatism  takes  hold 
of  the  youthful  mind,  while  it  should  not  be  rudely  uprooted 
it  is  unnecessary  to  encourage  it;  let  us  rather,  ever  give  our 
broadest,  holiest  feelings,  not  our  narrow  thoughts  to  our 
children.  The  Rev.  H.  Heber  Newton  says:  "Religion  is 
man's  feeling  after  God;  theology  is  man's  grasp  of  God.  . 
.  .  .  The  feeling  of  God,  religion,  always  keeps  in 
healthy  natures  far  ahead  of  theology,  the  thought  about 
him.  The  deepest  religion  finds  no  word  for  the  mystery 
before  which  it  bows.  Its  only  thought  may  be  that  no 
thought  is  sufficient.  'In  that  high  hour  thought  was  not.'" 
I  /Mothers,  in  these  high  hours  let  us  have  our  children 
near  us  and  their  responsive  intuitions  will  make  them  feel 
more  than  we  could  with  any  words.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  common.  Let  us  begin  to  explain  away  the  most 
ordinary  weed  that  ever  grew  and  more  wonders  appear  be- 
yond, so  opening  to  us  unending  vistas  to  glorify  our  vision. 
Then  let  us  give  our  children  all  of  this  kind  of  vision  that 
we  possibly  can;  the  vision  that  sees  beyond  the  common- 
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place,  and  seeks  to  know  more;  and  I  should  say,  do  not 
quiet  their  questionings  by  the  simple  suggestion,  "God 
made!"  for  what  that  involves  they  are  not  ready  to  grasp. 
Let  us  first  enlarge  their  vision,  and  then  let  them,  when 
reason  has  somewhat  developed,  say  the  word  God,  if  you 
will,  when  that  name  will  fill  them  with  unspeakable  awe, 
when  it  will  express  to  them  the  wonderful  tie  that  unites 
all  the  great  wonders  of  nature,  and  they  will  feel  that  to 
try  to  understand  these  wonders  will  be  bringing  them  closer 
to  God. 

We  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand 

And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower, 
Hold  Infinity  in  the  palm  of  our  hand 

And  Eternity  in  an  hour. 

Emma  Marwedel  says  wisely:  "We  do  not  sufficiently 
and  always  realize  the  value  of  leading  children  to  an  affirm- 
ative conception  of  life  before  we  fill  them  with  negations. 
From  the  beginning,  instead  of  putting  life  and  death  in 
sharp  antithesis,  direct  them  to  the  idea  of  life  rather  than 
lives,  of  the  one  life  which  bursts  into  visibility  in  the  star, 
the  spider  and  the  violet  by  the  same  inherent  positiveness; 
and  of  death  as,  not  so  much  the  extinction  vof  life,  as  its 
change  of  form." 

The  Baroness  von  Billow,  that  faithful  expositor  of  Froe- 
bel's  teaching  says  positively:  "Even  children  of  eleven 
and  older  cannot  be  benefited  by  going  to  church  with  the 
mother.  Wait  until  they  are  fitted  to  understand  this  as  we 
wait  till  they  can  understand  the  Bible,  and  do  not  make 
these  things  common  to  your  children  if  you  wish  them  to 
understand  later.  Mere  forms  have  a  stagnating  effect,  so 
that  the  child  forms  a  habit  of  finding  it  dull  and  paying  no 
attention.  For  really  reverent  feeling  we  must  wait  for  each 
development  till  the  age  of  the  child  shows  it  to  be  fully 
prepared." 

In  what  I  say  I  wish  you  to  find  only  the  suggestions  of 
my  own  light  on  this  subject  and  no  inclination  to  dictate. 
I  feel  most  earnestly  that  on  the  subject  of  religion  each 
mother  should  be  left  alone  with  her  own  children,  that  is, 
while  they  are  very  young.  For,  though  there  may  be 
mothers  who  cannot  impress  what  divinity  they  have  upon 
their  children,  still  this  is  what  we  must  all  hope  to  do,  and 
we  who  are  seeking  so  earnestly  for  light  to  build  up  our 
children's  bodies  and  characters  and  help  them  to  have  a 
firm  foundation  for  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood, should 
not  stand  in  each  other's  light  or  presume  to  advise  too  far 
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on  this  subject  which  lies  between  each  soul  and  its  own  per- 
ception of  Divinity.  My  suggestion  of  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  the  blossom  of  spirituality,  is  akin  to  Froebel's  feelings 
in  general,  of  gradual  development,  of  a  child  being  wholly 
a  child,  a  boy  wholly  a  boy.  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  fence  in  the 
young  plant  and  graft  beliefs  onto  it  that  would  not  come 
naturally  until  a  more  reasoning  age?  Are  our  dogmatisms  so 
essential?  To  my  mind,  saying  God  makes  the  flowers  grow, 
sends  warm  rain,  etc.,  does  not  begin  to  express  to  the  child 
what  I  feel  on  these  subjects.  The  effort  of  each  one  to  fill 
his  own  niche  to  the  utmost  limit  and  to  enlarge  it,  if  possi- 
ble, helps  the  whole  world  on  religiously,  and  religion,  as  I 
understand  it,  could  be  largely  impressed  upon  the  child 
without  the  name  of  God  being  spoken  at  all,  and  I  can  con- 
ceive of  a  mother  so  high,  spiritually,  that  her  child  could 
become  filled  with  religious  aspirations  without  any  formal 
explanations.  Therefore,  the  giving  of  children  over  indis- 
criminately to  youthful  or  shallow  Sunday  School  teachers  is 
to  my  mind  a  mistake.  I  would  tell  a  child  pleasant  and 
heroic  stories,  optimistic  experiences,  but  not  of  a  Christ 
crucified,  or  an  angry  God  to  be  propitiated,  or  of  a  life  pre- 
destined to  superiority  or  inferiority.  I  would  have  the 
father  and  mother  so  live  and  so  guard  their  speech  that 
their  child  is  safe  in  looking  up  to  them;  for,  after  all,  they 
are  his  ideals  and  if  those  are  shattered  he  goes  into  the 
world  but  a  bruised  plant  to  work  out  his  own  more  eternal 
salvation. 

I  would  teach  the  child  from  the  first  to  respect  every- 
thing with  a  grain  of  worth  in  it.  I  would  lament  the  dross, 
where  it  became  conspicuous  but  praise  all  that  is  good,  use- 
ful and  beautiful  in  life  and  nature.  I  would  look  forward 
rather  than  backward  and  imbue  into  him  a  spirit  of  exalted 
optimism.  I  would  give  him  high  ideals  to  aspire  to,  and 
above  all  I  would  teach  him  how  to  love.  How  to  love 
parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  friends.  Teach  the  children 
to  help  one  another  to  overcome  little  difficulties  of  temper 
or  habit  and  how  to  be  patient  with  one  another.  How  to 
love  man,  plant  and  animal  with  the  large  love  which  is 
eternal,  which  is  God  in  us!  I  quote  from  W.  C.  Gannett: 
"Action  is  to  thought  and  feeling  what  the  leaf  is  to  the 
crude  sap;  then  of  action  habit  is  the  blossom,  and  of  habit 
character  is  the  fruit.  Character  is  the  concentrated  result 
of  life,  its  organized  deposit,  its  harvest  in  us,  and  the  seed 
of  after  life."    And  Dr.  Barrows  once  said,  in  a  sermon:  "Fill 
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your  soul  with  a  passion  for  good  doing;  remember  that  re- 
ligion is,  preeminently,  usefulness  to  men!" 

So  far  I  have  referred  to  little  children,  the  babes  of  the 
family,  but  there  comes  a  time,  widely  different  in  different 
individuals,  when  the  child  begins  to  formulate  ideas  for 
himself.  This  time  may  be  hastened  by  outside  influences, 
but  see,  mother  that  you  do  not  hasten  it  or  you  are  making 
a  hot-house  plant  of  your  child's  spiritual  nature.  However, 
when  this  time  comes  answer  the  questions  as  soon  as  asked, 
more  or  less  exhaustively  according  to  the  age  of  your  child; 
but  guard  yourself  and  your  children  from  the  beginning  of 
hypocrisy.  What  you  cannot  believe  do  not  teach  your 
child.  lWhat  you  cannot  help  believing,  give  that  to  your 
child  for  its  foundation;  but  do  not  try  to  build  your  house 
on  the  sand  and  have  your  child  live  to  know  that  his  mother 
had  not  the  courage  of  her  convictions.  That  child  will 
have  a  sadder  heritage  than  one  brought  up  in  any  sect  the 
world  over,  by  an  honestly  believing  mother.  If  you  have 
honest  doubts  yourself,  let  your  child  share  them;  but  let 
him  feel  his  spiritual  nature  beyond  and  above  all  doubts  as 
yours  is.  For  we  are  all  capable  of  rising  to  a  higher,  purer 
atmosphere  where  we  may  be  surprised  at  the  good  company 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Here  the  dogmatist  will  find 
himself  touching  elbows  with  the  scientist,  the  atheist  and 
the  barbarian.  Tfuly,  if  we  could  rise  to  that  level  fre- 
quently, we  should  return  to  earth  purer  and  better!  And  I 
think  it  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  Froebel  desired  to  have 
the  child  reared. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  idealism  goes  first  in  the  child- 
ish development,  and  out  of  that  a  realism  will  probably 
grow  which  will  be  truer  to  that  individual  soul  than  any- 
thing we  can  put  there  while  it  is  developing.  Then  in  an- 
swering your  child's  questions  beware  of  exaggeration.  Let 
him  know,  when  he  wishes  it  what  you  believe,  and  why 
you  believe  it;  whether  it  is  because  your  inspiration  has 
come  from  the  Bible,  from  your  parents,  or  has  grown  into 
your  nature  or  thought  from  the  various  influences  that  have 
developed  your  character  all  through  life.  In  this  way  you 
will  gradually  give  him  all  you  feel  and  will  avoid  weakly 
allowing  another's  thought  to  influence  you  in  the  matter. 

At  this  point  I  know  a  question  can  be  asked.  If  the 
father  and  mother  have  different  beliefs  the  child  must  have 
a  harder  task,  but  it  may  be  all  the  more  character  building, 
for  he  must  take  each  one's  thought  and  he  will  weigh  them 
and  choose  what  for  him  is  truth,  discarding:  that  which  to 
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his  personality  is  valueless.  Then  fear  not,  brave  mother, 
but  look  ever  outward  and  upward! 

One  thing  you  should  spare  your  child;  let  him  hear  no 
scoffing  for  there  is  nothing  so  wounding  to  the  young  na- 
ture searching  for  its  ideals.  Show  him  that  you  are  abso- 
lutely respectful  toward  the  beliefs  of  others  and  that  you 
are  as  much  hurt  when  others'  ideals  are  scoffed  at  as  if  they 
were  your  own.  This  will  save  both  you  and  him  many  mis- 
understandings. Be  sympathetic  and  encouraging,  even 
when  you  cannot  fully  enter  into  his  thought.  In  this  way, 
before  he  has  outgrown  you,  you  will  have  given  him  all  you 
have  to  give;  you  will  have  perhaps,  put  him  on  your  plat- 
form to  start  with,  and  from  there  you  must  let  his  develop- 
ment go  on;  for  you  maybe  sure  he  will  not,  he  should  not 
stand  still  there.     The  law  of  growth  will  carry  him  on  and 

.  you  will,  no  doubt,  have  many  surprises  in  seeing  that  char- 
acter, founded  on  your  own,  grow  away  from  yours.  But 
have  no  fears;  if  you  have  brought  him  up  honestly  and 
truthfully  you  can  and  must  trust  him,  and  the  trust  in  him 
that  you  show,  may  have  as  much  influence  over  him  for 
good  as  all  the  rest  of  your  training  put  together.  Froebel 
says:  "Only  in  the  measures  in  which  we  fully  comprehend 
the  pure  spiritual,  intrinsically  human  relations  and  are  faith- 
ful to  them  in  life,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  can  we  attain 
a  full  knowledge  and  conception  of  the  relations  between 
God  and  man,"  and  this  comprehension  you  must  have  given 
your  child. 

From  this  time  on,  the  child  is  entirely  separated  from 
us,  and  our  influence  must  be  altogether  in  an  indirect  way  as 
from  friend  to  friend.  No  longer  may  we  pose  as  teachers, 
but  only  as  helpers  and  sympathizers,  perhaps  as  learners 
ourselves,  and  what  a  tender  relationship  is  this  where  we 
can  help  each  other  onward.  And  it  matters  not  whether 
we  see  things  alike  or  not  now,  as  we  often  learn  most  from 
those  with  whom  we  do  not  agree. 

t  Let  us  hope  then  that,  when  our  children  marry,  and  I 

am  sure  we  all  hope  they  may,  they  will  carry  on  a  frank, 
helpful  relationship  of  this  kind  that  will  strengthen  them 
all  through  their  lives. 

With  wider  view,  come  loftier  goal! 

With  broader  light  more  good  to  see! 
With  freedom,  more  of  self-control, 

With  knowledge,  deeper  reverence  be! 


SARAH  A.  STEWART,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN  UNION. 

VIRGINIA    E.    GRAEFF. 

IN  connecting  the  name  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
with  the  women  educators  of  our  country,  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  anywhere  one  whose  career  as  a  teacher 
is  more  deserving  of  notice.  From  her  eighteenth 
year  until  the  present  time,  with  but  a  short  period 
of  travel  intervening-,  Miss  Stewart  has  continued  to  work 
in  her  chosen  profession.  After 
graduating  from  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  Seminary,  where  she  took 
a  four  years  course  in  three 
years,  a  varied  educational  field 
opened  up  to  her.  Her  work 
as  a  teacher  really  began,  when 
as  a  girl  of  eighteen  she  taught 
in  the  village  school  of  Coral, 
Illinois. 

Though  born  in  New  York 
State,  Miss  Stewart's  family  re- 
moved to  Illinois  when  she  was 
eleven  years  old.  In  the  schools 
of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  her 
education  was  continued.  Be- 
fore going  to  Mount  Holyoke 
she  was  associated,  both  as 
student  and  teacher,  with  that 
rare  woman  and  educator,  Miss 
Mary  Mortimer.  Miss  Stewart's 
work  in  those  early  days  was  in  Baraboo  and  Milwaukee,  and 
after  several  previous  educational  experiences,  she  found 
herself  installed  as  teacher  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  o 
Baraboo,  Wisconsin.  For  the  next  four  and  a  half  years  we 
find  her  teaching  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  and  for  the  twelve  years  following  she  was  principal 
of  the  City  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee.  After  this,  a  year 
or  more  was  spent  in  travel,  in  visiting  European  schools 
and  in  California.  The  next  call  was  to  Philadelphia,  where, 
under  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society,  Miss  Stewart  became 
principal  of  the  Normal  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
From    this    position    she    entered    the    Philadelphia    Girls 
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Normal  School,  where,  for  two  years,  she  taught  the  phi- 
losophy and  method  of  Froebel. 

For  the  past  six  years  Miss  Stewart's  work  has  been, 
wholly  in  private  lines,  where,  as  principal  of  her  own. 
school,  she  has  trained  teachers  in  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  in  primary  methods. 

The  above  outline  shows  a  life  of  varied  and  wide  edu- 
cational experience.  When  some  years  ago  Miss  Stewart 
took  up  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  she  brought  to  the 
study  of  Froebel  a  previous  knowledge  and  broad  educa- 
tional training  and  experience  that  few  kindergartners  pos- 
sess. Psychology  and  educational  philosophy  had  been  for 
years  her  specialties,  and  her  grasp  of  the  method  of  Froe- 
bel is  wide  and  far  reaching.  It  is  from  this  previous  train- 
ing, perhaps,  as  well  as  from  a  characteristic  mental  attitude 
of  her  own,  that  Miss  Stewart's  view  of  the  kindergarten 
has  taken  form  and  color.  In  her  hands  it  has  been  treated,, 
not  so  much  as  a  specialty  to  be  considered  by  itself,  but  as 
the  first  link  in  the  educational  chain  of  development. 
From  her  point  of  view  the  ideals  of  Froebel  seem  to  be  start- 
ing points  on  which  to  build  the  general  educational  struc- 
ture, rather  than  as  holding  within  themselves  the  ideals  of 
childhood  only.  Froebel  seems  to  her  a  prophet,  and  seer,, 
but  not  the  only  world-voice  with  an  evangel  for  child- 
hood. While  holding  his  principles  as  sound  in  themselves, 
Miss  Stewart  feels  that  we  should  not  look  upon  them  as 
containing  the  final  word  even  for  the  child,  but  that  in  his 
spirit  we  should  welcome  the  light  from  many  sources.  In 
the  department  of  child  study,  and  from  the  wise  experi- 
ence and  insight  of  educators,  outside  the  kindergarten 
field,  Miss  Stewart  welcomes  the  help  given  to  the  Froebel 
worker  and  his  child  garden.  It  is  this  general  attitude 
toward  education  as  a  whole,  rather  than  the  kindergarten 
by  itself,  that  marks  her  work. 

Her  classes  in  Normal  methods,  taking  as  their  basis  the 
kindergarten  principle,  are  quite  as  valuable  as  her  special- 
ized kindergarten  training.  The  first  year's  course  of  study 
in  Miss  Stewart's  training  school  includes  the  following 
subjects,  in  addition  to  the  theoretic  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten: 
songs,  games,  stories,  music,  physical  training,  modeling 
and  drawing,  beside  elementary  lessons  in  science.  Under 
this  last  subject  is  included  plant  and  animal  life  and  the 
elements  of  physical  geography.  A  knowledge  of  the  last 
subject    enables   a   kindergartner    to    answer   adequately    ai 
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child's  questions  about  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  snow,  the 
clouds,  the  sky,  and  to  weave  into  the  story  and  morning 
talk  a  true  picture  of  the  great  world's  nature  forces  which 
surround  him.  This  branch  of  science  is  not,  as  a  rule,  in- 
cluded in  kindergarten  training,  though  it  seems  quite  as 
necessary  as  a  definite  knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
Hygiene  and  kindergarten  organization  and  management 
are  also  included  with  psychology  and  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  the  program  of  Miss  Stewart's  first  year's  course 
of  study.  The  work  of  the  second  year  includes,  first,  a 
review  of  the  general  principles  of  education,  and  here,  as 
in  the  first  year's  course,  the  student  views  Froebel  in  his 
historic  relation  with  other  educators  and  systems  of 
training. 

In  the  second  group  of  studies  we  find  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  lan- 
guage, history,  object  lessons,  music  and  drawing.  The 
third  aim  in  the  second  year's  course  is  to  adopt  as  far  as 
possible  the  kindergarten  method  to  the  teaching  of  school 
subjects,  and  to  discuss  elementary  manual  training  in  its 
relation  to  primary  education.  Upon  a  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  two  years'  term  of  study,  a  diploma  is  given. 
At  the  completion  of  the  first  year's  course  alone,  a  kinder- 
garten certificate  is  given.  Each  year's  work  is  in  itself 
separate,  but  the  taking  of  the  two  years'  course  is  always 
encouraged,  as  it  is  desirable  to  show  the  unity  existing  be- 
tween them.  Miss  Stewart  is  constantly  experimenting  in 
new  educational  lines,  to  which  she  gives  much  thought, 
study,  and  original  investigation.  One  very  excellent  re- 
sult of  this  work  in  late  years  is  her  method  of  teaching 
color  construction  in  its  relation  to  form  and  design.  As 
an  outcome  of  this,  experimental  work  with  children  in 
both  kindergarten  and  school,  has  shown  some  excellent 
results.  Two  other  special  points  in  the  kindergarten  train- 
ing, in  connection  with  Miss  Stewart's  work,  it  seems  well 
to  mention.  In  her  training  school,  blackboard  drawing  is 
taught  as  a  means  of  expression,  the  aim  being  to  use  the 
chalk  as  one  does  the  body  or  the  voice.  To  achieve  this, 
the  student  is  taught  to  tell  a  story  to  a  child  and,  with 
chalk  and  blackboard  illustrate  it.  It  is  practicing  along 
these  lines,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  include  in  them- 
selves the  principles  of  form,  rather  than  in  the  treatment 
of  drawing  from  the  technical  art  standpoint,  that  the  merit 
of  the  training  lies.  So,  when  this  ideal  is  carried  out,  the 
blackboard  speaks  to  the   child  and  every  kindergartner 
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learns  to  draw.  Miss  Stewart  believes,  with  proper  train- 
ing, that  every  one  can  learn  to  draw,  just  as  many  musi- 
cians have  felt  that  under  like  conditions  every  one  could 
learn  to  sing.  Another  point  of  interest  in  Miss  Stewart's 
work  is  the  establishing  of  new  kindergartens  each  spring 
in  the  poorer  city  districts.  Here,  when  they  have  finished 
their  theoretic  training,  the  students  put  their  knowledge 
to  a  practical  test,  under  their  teacher's  direct  supervision. 
Beside  testing  the  student's  teaching  power  after,  rather 
than  during  her  training,  this  plan  has  two  other  advanta- 
ges. The  children  in  the  kindergartens  are  developed  more 
intelligently  than  if  they  were  in  the  hands  of  students  still 
in  training.  It  has  also  served  to  interest  different  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  kindergarten,  so  that  in  some  instances  it 
has  been  permanently  established.  Of  late  years  it  has  not 
always  been  possible  to  carry  out  this  plan  in  detail,  but  it 
is  noted  here  because  of  its  practical  value.  Miss  Stewart's 
power  of  work  and  ability  as  an  organizer  are  very  marked. 
While  in  Milwaukee  she  introduced  the  kindergarten  into 
the  public  schools,  and  became  not  only  its  public  supervisor, 
but  united  with  this  office  that  of  principal  of  the  City 
Normal  School.  During  the  World's  Fair  she  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  Pennsylvania  school  system  in  that  state's 
educational  exhibit,  and  was  also  on  the  reception  com- 
mittee of  the  Woman's  International  Congress. 

For  the  past  few  years  her  executive  talent  has  been 
shown  in  the  conception  and  organization  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union,  of  which  she  is  the  founder.  Its 
broad  ideals  are  clearly  stated  in  Miss  Stewart's  report,  read 
before  the  general  conference  in  Chicago.  Four  distinct 
aims  are  indicated.  They  are:  First,  to  father  and  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  movement  throughout 
the  world.  Second,  to  bring  into  active  cooperation  all 
kindergarten  interests.  Third,  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  kindergartens.  Fourth,  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
professional  training  for  the  kindergartner.  The  report 
goes  on  to  state  that  "the  time  is  past  when  anybody  can 
teach  little  children."  We  are  no  longer  in  the  experimental 
stage.  No  position  calls  for  more  native  ability  and  thor- 
ough training.  The  kindergartner  must  now  take  her  place 
with  other  professional  teachers.  If  she  can  hope  to  hold 
this  place  in  the  great  army  of  educational  progress,  she 
must  be  able  to  see  that  principles  are  more  than  method, 
spirit  more  than  form,  and  organic  relations  to  other  de- 
partments of  education  of  vital  importance  to  success  in 
her  own. 
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The  "I.  K.  U."  has  been  far-reaching  in  its  influence. 
Many  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  have  been 
affiliated  with  it,  and  by  its  agency  much  excellent  work 
has  been  accomplished.  Its  executive  committee  arranged 
a  program  for  the  Educational  Congress  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  received  hearty  tokens  of  sympathy  from  foreign 
and  American  kindergartners.  Much  interesting  informa- 
tion about  kindergarten  work  in  foreign  lands  has  been  col- 
lected, and  the  various  committees  of  this  organization  are 
studying  the  best  means  to  elevate  everwhere  the  general 
standard  of  kindergarten  training.  "Each  city  branch  has 
its  own  constitution,  carries  on  its  own  lines  of  activities, 
each  differing  in  some  particular  from  every  other,  and  yet 
all  uniting  to  help  secure  the  broad  and  general  aims  em- 
bodied in  the  constitution."  The  I.  K.  U.  has  also,  by  be- 
coming an  affiliated  society  with  the  National  Council  of 
Women,  united  itself  to  a  great  organization,  a  society  of 
societies,  thus  extending  its  lines  in  other  directions  and 
feeling  "honored  by  the  privilege  of  standing  side  by  side 
with  the  members  of  this  great  army,  and  working  with  them 
toward  the  same  ends,  although  by  different  means."  The 
I.  K.  U.  may  in  some  respects  "be  considered  symbolic  of 
the  future  brotherhood  of  man."  It  may  be  looked  upon 
as  "an  offshoot  of  the  great  world  spirit  in  that  direction," 
and  in  being  a  member  of  it,  "one  stands  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  an  army  which  is  moving  onward  with  single 
aim,"  by  the  compelling  sound  of  the  cry  of  children  for 
light,  and  life,  and  love. 

The  Kindergarten  Magazine  of  November,  1892,  in 
speaking  of  the  Union's  official  report,  which  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  Chicago  report,  from  which  the  para- 
graphs quoted  above  are  taken,  calls  it  "one  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable  documents  ever  brought  before  kin- 
dergartners." 

In  giving  this  account  of  the  educational  career  of  Miss 
Stewart,  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  what  she  has  accom- 
plished. A  life-work  such  as  hers  is  its  own  best  eulogy. 
A  more  personal  comment  of  the  woman,  apart  from  her 
work,  may  now  be  of  interest.  Born  of  Scotch-Irish  ances- 
try, she  came  into  an  inheritance  of  sturdy  self  reliance, 
independence  and  perseverance.  To  her  has  been  granted 
a  philosophic  grasp  of  life  in  its  varying  relations,  and  on 
eminently  logical  points  of  view.  The  Stewart  family  are 
marked  in  this  latter  respect,  one  of  the  brothers  being  a 
judge,  while  two  others  have  been  lawyers,  and  in  the  sec- 
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ond  generation  law  has  again  claimed  two  of  Miss  Stewart's 
nephews.  From  the  days  of  her  girlhood,  when  she  bor- 
rowed the  money  to  go  to  Mount  Holyoke,  and  then 
worked  until  she  had  cancelled  her  debt,  Miss  Stewart  has 
faced  unflinchingly  the  obstacles  and  antagonisms  that 
come  to  every  strong  character  in  life's  battle.  Starting 
out  with  the  limited  field  and  meager  pay  of  a  country 
teacher,  she  rose,  by  force  of  character  and  ability,  step  by 
step  in  her  profession.  When  she  left  the  City  Normal 
School  in  Milwaukee  she  ranked  with  the  best  teachers  in 
her  line  of  work,  and  was  in  receipt  of  the  highest  salary 
paid  at  that  time  in  Wisconsin  to  a  woman  teacher  in  the 
public  educational  service.  It  seems  well  to  mention  the 
matter  of  salary  in  this  connection,  but  not  because  teach- 
ing can  be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  pay.  As  a  pro- 
fession it  is  underpaid  and,  within  its  ranks,  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination is  often  shown  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  men 
and  women.  Miss  Stewart's  attitude  in  this  matter  is  well 
worth  noting.  Without  being  in  the  least  mercenary,  she 
felt  that  her  work  merited  a  certain  salary,  and  in  demand- 
ing this  she  elevated  the  financial  educational  standard,  and 
made  it  easier  for  all  women  hereafter,  working  in  similar 
lines,  to  gain  a  juster  compensation  for  services  rendered. 

Though  especial  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  moral 
strength  and  intellectual  powers  of  Miss  Stewart,  it  would 
be  unjust  in  estimating  her  character  if  no  mention  was 
made  of  her  keen  sense  of  humor  and  her  genuine  warm- 
heartedness. She  feels  that  the  best  way  to  aid  a  student 
is  to  help  her  "  to  find  herself,"  and  stand  on  her  own  feet. 
When,  however,  genuine  sympathy  is  needed,  no  one  could 
answer  with  more  prompt  and  adequate  help. 

While  emphasizing  the  philosophic  and  practical  basis  of 
the  kindergarten,  Miss  Stewart  does  not  forget  its  ethical 
and  developing  side.  No  one  who  neglects  this  can  be 
rightly  called  a  genuine  follower  of  Froebel.  A  true  kin- 
dergartner  must  feel  the  power  of  love,  which,  like  "that 
thread  of  the  all-sustaining  beauty,  runs  through  all  and 
doth  all  unite." 

It  seems  fitting  to  conclude  this  article  by  quoting  from 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  known  and  loved 
by  all  kindergartners.  One  day,  after  speaking  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper  in  a  warm  and  affectionate  manner,  Mrs. 
Cooper  said:  "She  is  a  woman  possessing  remarkable  qual- 
ities of  both  head  and  heart."  This  puts  in  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive sentence  a  clear  and  true  summary  of  Miss 
Stewart's  character. 

Vol.  g-22. 
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CAN  SCHOOL   HISTORY. 

JAMES    L.    HUGHES. 

THE  greatest  contribution  yet  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  uplifting  genius  of  the  world's  prog- 
ress was  the  establishment  of  free  public  schools 
supported  by  general  taxation,  and  directed  by 
state  authority.  The  men  to  whom  America  owes 
the  organization  of  her  free  public  school  system  are  Horace 
Mann  and  Henry  Barnard.  These  two  great  men  were 
friends  and  co-workers  during  the  early  years  when  the 
battle  with  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  prejudice  had  to  be 
fought.  Together  they  labored,  and  together  they  are  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  honor  of  the  achievement  of  freedom's 
greatest  victory,  the  triumph  that  prepared  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  universal  liberty  on  a  logical  and 
developing  basis. 

To  Horace  Mann  his  fellow  countrymen  have  given  un- 
stinted praise  for  the  work  he  accomplished.  The  people 
of  Massachusetts  placed  his  statue  in  bronze  at  the  entrance 
to  their  State  House  and  the  youth  of  his  native  state  are 
trained  to  revere  him  as  one  of  her  truest  and  noblest  sons. 
Educators  everywhere  celebrated  the  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  in  1896,  and  he  was  worthy  of  all  the 
tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  pure, 
heroic,  eloquent,  enthusiastic,  administrative  educator,  who 
loved  freedom,  humanity  and  God,  and  whose  highest  hap- 
piness came  from  unflinching  devotion  to  duty. 

Henry  Barnard  has  not  yet  received  the  recognition  to 
which  he  is  justly  entitled.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  still  living.  In  his  native  state  and  city  his  statue 
will  stand  after  he  is  dead,  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  to 
coming  generations,  but  it  is  just  that  he  should  receive  due 
recognition  of  his  greatness  while  he  lives.  The  men  and 
women  of  to-day,  whose  educational  work  he  did  so  much 
to  make  possible,  and  even  the  children  whose  privileges  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  secure  for  them  should  spend  at  least 
an  hour  each  year  in  expressing  in  varied  ways  their  grati- 
tude to  him.  He  well  deserves  the  happiness  that  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  United  States  may  give  to  the 
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veteran  of  eighty-five  whose  heart  is  still   fresh   and  fully 
receptive  to  kindly  appreciation  of  his  life  work. 

Henry  Barnard  was  the  orator  of  the  educational  strug- 
gle that  established  free  public  schools.  His  oratorical 
ability  was  naturally  of  a  high  order,  and  he  spared  no  pains  to 
cultivate  it.  When,  at  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of 
the  Linonian  Society  at  Yale,  John  Van  Buren,  who  had 
been  chosen  to  speak  of  the  founder  of  the  society,  failed 
to  appear  when  called  by  the  chairman,  the  name  "  Barnard" 
came  spontaneously  from  the  lips  of  the  Linonians,  and  the 
young  orator  brilliantly  responded  to  the  unexpected  sum- 
mons to  duty.  The  great  occasion,  the  splendid  audience, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  companions  aroused  his  best 
powers,  and  for  a  generation  his  speech  was  the  boast  of  the 
Linonians.  A  single  speech  delivered  without  special  prep- 
aration established  his  reputation  for  eloquence  so  thor- 
oughly in  his  native  city,  Hartford,  that  he  was  chosen 
without  even  being  consulted,  as  the  representative  of  his 
party,  and  elected  to  the  State  legislature  when  he  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  After  a  speech  of  two  hours  de- 
livered at  Barre,  Massachusetts,  at  the  request  of  Horace 
Mann,  to  arouse  popular  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  a  graded 
system  of  public  schools,  Mr.  Mann  said:  "If  you  will  de- 
liver that  speech  in  ten  places  in  Massachusetts,  I  will  give 
you  a  thousand  dollars."  His  speech  when  he  introduced 
the  Education  Bill  of  1838,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Connecticut,  was  so  impressive  that 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  suspended  their  rules  of 
order,  and  passed  the  bill  by  unanimous  vote,  although  a 
similar  bill  was  defeated  only  a  few  years  before.  Such  an 
effect  was  very  remarkable,  as  he  was  the  youngest  member 
of  the  legislature,  and  had  been  deliberately  left  off  every 
committee  just  one  year  before,  "in  order  to  teach  the 
young  man  a  lesson."  When  a  small  band  of  progressive 
men  in  the  Rhode  Island  legislature  wished  to  secure  a  sys- 
tem of  free  public  schools  for  their  state  and  found  them- 
selves in  a  hopeless  minority,  it  was  Henry  Barnard  and  not 
Horace  Mann  that  was  invited  to  address  the  two  houses 
of  the  legislature  in  joint  convention.  Mr.  Updike,  who 
had  charge  of  the  bill,  wrote  afterward:  "The  passage  of 
the  Act  of  1843,  was  due  wholly  to  Henry  Barnard's  admir- 
able speech  before  the  two  houses  on  Thursday  evening. 
No  more  effective  speech  was  ever  made  in  Rhode  Island." 
His  reputation  as  an  orator  was  so  wide  that  within  seven 
years  after  his  entrance  upon  public  life  he  had  been  invited 
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to  speak  in  every  state  in  the  union  except  Texas.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  wrote  his  speeches,  as 
Mr.  Mann  did. 

He  was  the  educational  missionary  of  America.  Invited 
from  state  to  state  by  the  leading  men  of  his  time  he  made 
public  school  education  a  definite  element  in  progressive, 
practical  politics.  He  spoke  by  special  invitation  before 
the  legislatures  of  ten  states,  and  his  speeches  usually  had 
a  direct  influence  on  the  organization  of  a  state  system  of 
schools. 

He  was  America's  great  educational  legislator.  His 
reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Connecticut  from  1838  to 
1842  contain  the  legislative  basis  of  the  state  and  city 
school  organizations  of  to-day.  From  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  the  lawmakers  wrote  to  him  when  framing 
their  educational  bills  or  planning  their  city  systems,  and 
deputations  came  to  consult  him  from  many  places,  even  as 
far  south  as  New  Orleans.  When  Rhode  Island  passed  its 
Education  Act  in  1843,  Governor  Fenner  asked  him  to  be- 
come state  superintendent  of  schools.  Mr.  Barnard  replied: 
"I  cannot;  I  am  writing  a  history  of  education"  "It  is 
better  to  make  history  than  to  write  it,"  replied  the  gover- 
nor, and  Mr.  Barnard  yielded.  When  Horace  Mann  was 
preparing  his  Normal  School  system  for  Massachusetts,  he 
came  to  Hartford,  and  his  plans  were  drawn  up  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Dr.  Barnard. 

Dr.  Barnard  was  a  great  educational  diplomat.  Even 
after  the  Education  Act  was  passed  in  Rhode  Island,  one 
of  the  members  said  in  the  legislature:  "The  School  Act 
can  not  be  executed  even  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 
Another  member  said  to  Mr.  Barnard:  "Why  waste  your 
talents?  You  might  as  well  beat  a  bag  of  wool.  Our  habits 
are  fixed;  you  cannot  change  them."  Some  parties  threat- 
ened  to   shoot  "the  d d   Connecticut    man,"  and    said: 

"  He  might  as  well  take  a  man's  ox  to  plow  his  neighbor's 
field,  as  take  his  money  to  educate  his  neighbor's  children." 
Yet  he  made  these  independent  followers  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, full  of  the  narrowest  individualism,  lovers  of  free 
public  schools,  by  private  discussion  with  leading  men,  and 
by  speaking  in  every  hamlet  in  the  state.  When  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  was  about  to  repeal  the  law  establish- 
ing Normal  Schools,  Governor  Everett  asked  Mr.  Mann  to 
summon  Mr.  Barnard  to  their  aid.  Mr.  Mann  wrote:  "Come 
to  Boston  and  help  us  avoid  the  disgrace."  He  went  to  the 
aid  of  his  friends  and  helped  them  to  change  a  minority  of 
two  into  a  majority  for  the  Normal  Schools. 
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He  was  America's  greatest  educational  publisher,  and 
European  educators  have  long  recognized  him  as  the  most 
comprehensive  educational  editor  of  the  world.  He  spent 
a  considerable  fortune  in  issuing  his  educational  publica- 
tions, for  his  unselfishness  was  always  equal  to  his  enthu- 
siasm. The  thirty-one  volumes  of  his  American  Journal  of 
Education  and  the  fifty-two  volumes  of  the  Library  of  Educa- 
tion form  the  most  complete  cyclopaedia  of  education  ever 
issued.  The  Westminster  Review  said  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation: "  England  has  as  yet  nothing  in  the  same  field  worthy 
of  comparison  with  it;"  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica 
said,  "The  Journal  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  in  our 
language  on  the  history  of  education." 

He  was  America's  greatest  constructive  educational 
organizer.  He  established  the  first  state  system  of  educa- 
tional libraries;  he  conducted  the  first  county  teachers' in- 
stitute on  lines  similar  to  the  present  summer  schools;  he 
first  proposed  a  national  organization  of  teachers;  he  was 
the  first  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  United  States;  and  he  was  the  first  to  fill 
that  high  and  honorable  position.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  re- 
vealing the  constructive  character  of  Barnard's  mind,  that 
in  his  first  report  as  Commissioner  of  Education,  he  advo- 
cated nearly  every  educational  reform  that  has  since  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States. 

The  editor  of  the  Ohio  Journal in  1852,  when  Dr.  Barnard 
was  in  his  prime,  wrote:  "Dr.  Barnard  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  the  educational  interests  of  New  England.  He  has 
done  more  than  any  other  ten  men  in  New  England  for 
education."  Dr.  Wimmer,  in  his  German  work  on  American 
schools,  called  Dr.  Barnard  "the  veritable  reformer  of  pop- 
ular education."  These  quotations  show  how  he  was  recog- 
nized by  the  men  of  his  own  days  of  highest  power. 

Kindergartners  should  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Barnard  for  his 
early  and  fearless  championship  of  woman  as  the  true  edu- 
cator of  childhood,  and  for  his  earnest  and  intelligent  advo- 
cacy of  the  doctrines  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  As  early 
as  1838  he  began  to  write  about  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  early  education  of  children,  both  at  home  and  in 
school.  In  1854  he  made  a  favorable  report  to  the  governor 
of  Connecticut  in  regard  to  kindergarten  work  and  spoke 
of  it  as  "by  far  the  most  original,  attractive  and  philosoph- 
ical form  of  infant  development  the  world  has  yet  seen." 
In  1868,  in  his  first  report  to  the  Senate  as  Commissioner  of 
Education,  he  strongly  recommended  "that  children  should 
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be  trained  in  the  kindergarten  during  the  great  formative 
period  of  their  lives."  His  collection  of  Papers  on  Froebel's 
Kindergarten  with  suggestions  on  principles  and  methods 
of  child  culture  in  different  countries,  republished  from  The 
American  Journal  of  Education,  is  a  comprehensive  encyclo- 
pedia of  the  literature  relating  to  the  kindergarten  and  its 
development,  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication  in  1881. 

He  was  more  than  a  generation  in  advance  of  the  great 
body  of  American  educators  in  recognition  of  Froebel's 
revelations,  and  today  his  spirit  is  full  of  sympathy  with 
kindergartners  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  education  of 
the  race  at  its  foundation. 

Shall  not  the  hearts  of  kindergartners  and  of  all  teachers 
send  back  to  the  dear  old  hero  their  reverent  sympathy? 
Nearly  sixty  years  ago  he  said,  "for  one,  I  mean  to  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  labor."  He  deserves  the  satisfaction  of 
recognition  too. 

John  D.  Philbrick  said  forty  years  ago:  "The  career  of 
Henry  Barnard  as  a  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education,  has 
no  precedent,  and  is  without  a  parallel.  Mr.  Barnard  stands 
before  the  world  as  the  national  educator."  Horace  Mann 
himself  said:  "Dr.  Barnard's  Rhode  Island  work  is  the 
greatest  legacy  yet  left  to  American  educators." 

Let  the  boys  and  girls  know  that  Henry  Barnard  is  still 
living;  let  his  portrait  adorn  the  walls  of  every  school  and 
kindergarten;  and  let  the  24th  of  January,  when  it  comes 
round  year  after  year,  be  celebrated  by  the  children  with 
ceremonies  befitting  the  birthday  of  an  epoch-making  man, 
"whose  fame  is  the  property  of  the  nations."  He  will  be 
86  years  old  on  the  24th  of  January,  1897. 

Toronto,  December  1,  i8g6. 


TO  THE   MICHIGAN    KINDERGARTNERS.* 

RICHARD    G.    BOONE. 

FOR  the  Normal  School  to  welcome  a  kindergarten 
organization  to  its  halls  is  like  a  family  receiv- 
ing its  kin.  You  are  of  us;  or  we  of  you.  We 
belong  to  the  same  group.  Our  interests  are  not 
only  alike,  but  identical.  Each  will  become 
stronger  as  this  fact  is  recognized.  Both,  at  times  in  the 
past,  have  suffered  from  each  holding  the  other  aloof.  The 
kindergarten  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  be  a  move- 
ment apart  from  general  education;  and  so  the  schools  have 
looked  upon  it  as  no  school  and  therefore  as  something  to 
be  tolerated  or  allowed,  or  conceded  its  right  to  a  place, 
but  patronizingly  and  with  concessions. 

As  one  high  school  man  expressed  it,  "  When  once  they 
have  entered  the  secondary  school,  no  one  can  distinguish 
the  children  of  the  kindergarten  training  from  those  with- 
out it  from  anything  they  do  or  do  not  do;  from  anything 
they  are  or  are  not."  "Kindergarten,"  he  continued,  "seems 
to  be  a  harmless  sort  of  training  that  does  not  intrude  itself 
in  later  years  either  to  further  subsequent  studies  or  to 
hinder  them.  It  is  a  superfluity  of  childhood  that  is  enter- 
taining, diverting  even,  inviting  and  ornamental,  but  not 
greatly  helpful,  and  may  be  omitted  without  noticeable 
loss." 

From  a  somewhat  extended  school  experience  and 
twenty-five  years  of  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  the  kin- 
dergarten, I  venture  to  say  that  the  sentiment  here  ex- 
pressed is  a  more  or  less  familiar  one  with  school  men  gen- 
erally, although  it  may  have  never  been  put  into  such 
words.  For  five  years  there  has  been  among  the  statutes 
of  Michigan  one  empowering  the  district  board  of  every 
school  district  in  the  state  "to  provide  a  suitable  room  or 
apartment  for  kindergarten  work,  and  to  supply  it  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  appliances  for  the  instruction  of 
children  in  what  is  known  as  the  kindergarten  method." 
As  a  result  there  are  less  than  a  score  of  districts  outside  of 
the  larger  cities  that  have  embraced  the  privilege.     It  can 

♦Address  of  welcome  made  by  Dr.  Boone,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Ypsilanti,  where  the  Michigan  State  Kindergarten  Association  was  entertained  Nov. 
27  and  28. 
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scarcely  be  expected  that  the  people  themselves  will  yet  be 
found  aggressive  advocates  of  the  kindergarten;  but  neither 
are  school  people;  else  five  years  of  local  option  in  kinder- 
garten would  have  shown  further  use  of  the  privilege. 

Moreover,  if  the  schools  have  not  always  shown  a  posi- 
tive interest  in  the  kindergarten,  we  of  the  kindergarten 
have  not  always  been  generous  toward  the  work  of  the 
schools.  The  abundant  and  spontaneous  growth  of  the 
child  mind  under  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten,  the 
manifold  interests  aroused,  the  manual  and  the  bodily  skill, 
and  the  unshamed  enthusiasm  of  the  little  ones  in  all  men- 
tal exercise,  have  made  the  formal  lessons  of  the  grades 
seem  barren  and  unattractive.  Possibly  they  have  been. 
But  they  are  to  be  improved;  if  so,  through  co-operation, 
not  through  antagonism  or  indifference. 

In  the  cooperation  of  the  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  both  have  been  improved.  In  exchange  of  mutual 
trust  between  the  pulpit  and  the  pew  both  have  been  ele- 
vated. Through  more  or  less  equal  sharing  between  the 
sexes,  home  and  social  life  has  been  dignified.  In  the 
marriage  of  industry  and  learning  it  is  believed  a  holier 
union  has  resulted.  So  in  the  sympathetic,  unselfish,  large- 
minded  recognition  of  the  other's  service,  both  the  school 
and  the  kindergarten  must  be  improved.  Each  is  fitted  to 
a  service  which  the  other  cannot  render.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, less  a  service.  Honor  it  for  what  it  does,  or  attempts 
to  do.  Its  purpose  is  our  own.  Your  own  is  not  more 
sacred;  that  not  less  so.  Self-respect  means  respect  for  it 
and  its  appliances.  You  are  interested  in  the  school's  suc- 
cess. The  best  you  can  do  goes  for  little  if  it  stop  with  the 
ring-room  and  the  tables.  You  work  that  the  school  may 
better  work.  The  school's  reaction  upon  the  kindergarten 
has  been,  upon  the  whole,  quite  as  wholesome  as  the  kin- 
dergarten's renovation  of  the  school.  If  education  means 
the  fitting  of  the  individual  to  take  up  profitably  to  himself 
and  others  the  successive  duties  which  the  days  bring  to 
him,  what  the  child  is  to  become,  not  less  than  what  he  is 
and  can  do,  determines  your  work  with  him.  The  kinder- 
garten must  fit  him  for  the  mastery  and  use  of  books  also, 
not  less  than  natural  objects  and  phenomena.  The  output 
of  the  kindergarten  that  thinks  the  most  and  feels  the 
noblest  and  acts  the  best  for  a  child,  is  also  best  prepared 
to  do  the  so-called  formal  tasks  of  the  school  room.  What 
those  tasks  are  must  determine  in  part  what  his  tasks  with 
you  must  be.     It  has  become  fashionable  (as  it  is  true)  to 
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say  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  any  particular  study  of  the 
school  in  reading  this  book,  in  solving  this  problem,  or  in 
answers  to  these  questions,  or  in  writing  any  given  exerci- 
ses, but  only  in  alertness  of  mind  cultivated,  in  the  many- 
sided  interest  aroused,  in  a  habit  of  expression  acquired,  in 
kindliness  of  temper,  and  self-initiative.  So  let  it  be  added 
there  is  no  special  virtue  in  the  particular  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  kindergarten.  These  may  be  badly  used  as 
well  as  those.  They  have  no  power  to  save  stupidity  in  the 
teacher  from  blundering.  A  pointless  story  badly  told  is 
not  less  insipid  because  told  to  the  younger  children  about 
a  painted  ring,  and  given  kindergarten  trimmings.  And 
the  story  has  no  less  a  divine  mission  because  told  in  a  halt- 
ing way  before  older  children  sitting  on  scarred  benches 
and  holding  their  books  in  hand.  I  find  the  kinships  many 
between  these  two  agencies.  So  I  repeat  that  for.  the  Nor- 
mal School  to  welcome  a  kindergarten  organiza^on  to  its 
halls  is  like  a  family  receiving  its  kin.  In  such  spirit,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Normal  School,  I  welcome  you. 
No  body  of  secondary  or  college  teachers  will  have  set  for 
their  consideration  more  important  themes  than  confront 
you.  I  count  myself  fortunate  to  be  admitted  to  your  con- 
ferences. We  hope  for  much  because  of  your  presence 
among  us.  We  believe  in  you,  both  for  yourselves  and  for 
your  faith's  sake;  and  trust  that  the  gentle  spirit  of  our 
Father  Froebel  may  have  free  course  among  us,  and  the 
truth  be  glorified. 

The  kindergarten  is  fortunate  in  this  country  in  having 
been  saved  from  the  blight  of  faddism.  Rarely  has  it  suf- 
fered as  have  most  other  educational  reforms. 

Object  lessons  as  a  development  of  the  Pestalozzian  re- 
vival of  thing  study  as  a  means  of  culture,  ran  a  wild  and 
often  fruitless  course  for  more  than  a  generation  before 
they  came  to  any  intelligent  study  of  nature  in  a  scientific 
spirit.  Manual  training  and  physical  training  have  now  and 
again,  both  and  in  turn,  been  exalted  and  crucified  in  a  half 
century.  Sloyd,  one  of  the  sanest  of  recent  movements  to 
enrich  the  child  life,  has  yet  but  a  precarious  existence. 
Child  study,  much  as  it  deserves  it,  has  no  settled  recogni- 
tion. 

Least  of  all  has  the  kindergarten  been  a  fad.  Its  prog- 
ress, from  Elizabeth  Peabody  and  Dr.  Harris  and  Miss 
Blow  has  been  slow,  and  sometimes  unpromising.  But  its 
just  recognition  has  never  been  imperiled  by  an  epidemic 
of  provincial  and  hasty  approval.    Communities  have  rarely 
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sickened  of  it  because  of  an  over-feast.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally content  to  work  its  way  slowly  to  a  legalized  existence. 
Not  often  have  its  friends  stooped  to  exploit  its  claims.  It 
has  seldom  been  heralded  with  noise  and  demonstration. 
All  this  may  be  counted  fortunate.  The  growth  is  slower, 
maybe,  but  also  safer.  If  it  has  had  no  boom,  it  has  suf- 
fered no  relapse.  There  is  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
its  growth  has  been  a  natural  one,  not  forced  or  exotic. 
Its  chief  strength  outside  of  its  inherent  worthiness  lies  in 
the  growing  confidence  of  the  people.  The  public  mind 
had  to  be  educated;  and  has  been.  The  process  goes  on. 
It  has  been  largely  a  missionary  movement,  as  have  been 
all  best  educational  undertaking.  There  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  mission  has  justified  both  its  cost  and  its 
promises. 

More  than  any  other  educational  movement  of  the  cen- 
tury perhaps,  the  kindergarten  derives  its  validity  from  its 
recognition  of  a  basic  philosophy.  The  touch  of  life  in  a 
large  sense,  transcending  the  individual,  is  upon  all  its 
exercises.  It  exists  that  the  child — every  child  —  may 
have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly.  That  the  commu- 
nity may  be  elevated;  the  race  improved.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  merely  intellectual  attainments  have 
contributed  little  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and 
spiritual  comfort.  It  is  only  as  the  heart  also  is  touched, 
and  the  riches  of  life  made  to  flow  out  proportioned  at  least 
to  the  influx,  that  life  is  worthy.  That  what  nature  any- 
where stands  for,  nature  everywhere  stands  for;  that  the 
universe  is  one  —  not  life  alone,  but  the  not  life  as  well;  that 
the  divine  coloring  is  a  universal  inheritance  into  which  all 
may  come;  and  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  the 
poorest  and  most  neglected  and  unequally  conditioned,  to 
understand  something  of  this  identity  of  significance  and 
purpose  of  which  he  is  a  part;  this  the  kindergarten  under- 
takes to  demonstrate. 

Because  it  is  thus  grounded  upon  a  philosophy  of  life  in 
an  explicit  way,  its  practice  becomes  more  nearly  a  profes- 
sion than  does  most  teaching. 

Until  recently  at  least,  the  practice  of  the  schools  has 
justified  itself  chiefly  by  appeal  to  successful  devices  and 
manipulations  and  ingenuities.  The  tricks  of  the  trade 
have  been  many  and  conditioning.  Recipe  and  formulae 
have  been  exalted;  codes  and  formularies,  rubrics  and 
maxims.  Occasionally  teaching  and  conceptions  of  educa- 
tion  have  risen  above   expedience  and  artifice.     But  what 
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has  been  a  comforting  exception  in  academic  institutions  — 
the  making  rational  their  plans  of  procedure  —  the  kinder- 
garten has  sought  to  make  an  organic  part  of  its  practice 
not  less  than  its  history.  Artifice  and  craft  and  tactics  are 
meant  to  be  subordinate;  the  pointings  of  destiny,  and  soul 
yearnings  and  spiritual  affinities,  and  the  spontaneities  of  the 
unspoiled  life  exalted.  The  maneuvering  of  the  ring-room 
and  the  arts  of  the  tables  take  their  initiative  from  the 
native  but  overflowing  interests  that  environ  the  child  life. 
Such  teachings  —  all  teaching  that  is  such  —  is  truly  profes- 
sional. In  its  best  estate  the  kindergarten  means  all  this 
and  more.  It  has  an  enviable  history  and  a  promising 
future.  All  teaching  has  been  improved  by  the  kindergar- 
ten's courageous  stand  for  this  deeper  motive.  Every  grade 
of  school  has  shared  in  the  new  life.  Courses  of  study  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  university  have  been  recast  under 
its  influence.  Teachers  with  a  saner  view  of  their  mission 
have  acquired  more  respect  for  their  commission  and  cre- 
dentials. In  it  all  there  is  much  for  which  the  schools  may 
fairly  be  grateful.  And  as  an  official  representative  of  the 
schools,  I  wish  here  to  reaffirm  my  conviction  of  the  essen- 
tial truth  of  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  large  and  regen- 
erative influence  of  the  kindergarten  upon  academic  teach- 
ing. 

But  there  are  some  things,  I  take  it,  that  need  to  be  said 
to  kindergartners;  and  possibly  I  may  dare  to  say  them  as 
well  as  any  layman. 

(1)  Because  the  doctrine  of  the  kindergarten  is  founded 
in  a  more  or  less  well  defined  philosophic  system,  there  is 
an  urgent  need  that  its  apostles  and  advocates  shall  possess 
themselves  of  the  most  liberal  general  culture  as  an  ade- 
quate solvent  for  the  system.  We  distrust  the  attorney 
whose  legal  knowledge  is  tacked  on  to  a  meager  education, 
however  extended  may  be  his  course  in  law.  We  avoid  the 
pews  of  the  church  whose  pulpit  is  filled  by  a  person  of 
small  learning  though  he  have  saintly  piety  and  know  his 
catechism  and  the  Bible  from  cover  to  cover,  and  be  an  ex- 
pert in  ecclesiastical  polity.  Large  learning  only,  outside 
of  therapeutics  and  anatomy,  can  make  safe  human  life,  if 
it  be  yours  or  mine,  in  the  hands  of  a  practitioner.  Why 
should  it  be  less  so  with  the  kindergartner? 

Every  year  there  is  felt  here  a  demand  for  some  short 
course  in  kindergarten  training.  Applicants  think  it  may 
be  taken  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  mind,  or  ap- 
preciation of  the  regenerative  influence  of  music,  and  the 
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world  of  art;  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  his- 
torical and  social  forces  that  are  making  so  powerfully,  but 
at  so  great  odds,  for  the  elevation  of  human  life;  with  no 
well  established  habits  of  study,  or  accuracy  in  discrimina- 
tion; and  devoid  of  that  refined  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
kindness  of  human  life  which  comes  almost  not  at  all  to  the 
untaught,  or  badly  taught,  the  provincial  and  naive.  There 
is  no  saving  virtue  in  the  gifts  and  occupations,  games  and 
songs  and  tactics  of  the  kindergarten  mechanically  mas- 
tered, however  facile  may  be  their  following.  Indeed,  in 
the  hands  of  the  untaught  they  are  all  the  more  dangerous. 
For  their  handling  there  is  needed  the  largest  available 
culture.  In  nothing  less  than  all  literature  will  the  myth 
and  the  story  find  their  safe  interpretation.  For  a  develop- 
ment of  the  child  sense  of  the  beautiful  there  is  wanted  the 
most  beautiful  of  souls  in  the  teacher,  tempered  by  much 
beholding  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  As  an  heir  of 
all  the  past  the  tiniest  child  has  a  right  to  be  understood  by 
one  who  comprehends  in  a  more  than  rudimentary  way,  the 
contributions  of  the  past  to  the  present  life.  History  is  rich 
in  suggestion  of  fairness  to  the  little  ones.  The  revelations 
of  nature  come  not  through  admiration,  but  through  living 
with  her  in  the  field  and  the  laboratory,  patiently  following 
her  processes,  compromising  with  her  moods.  Who  is  able 
for  such  things? 

And  yet  this  is  the  ideal  for  which  I  plead  in  your  be- 
half. Stand  for  a  generous  preparatory  education  before 
the  training  begins.  Stand  for  the  best.  Be  content  with 
no  cheap  substitution  and  cuts-across-lots.  Your  stand  has 
been  well  forward.  Safety  for  the  future  lies  in  unquestioned 
insights;  an  esoteric  and  easy  familiarity  with  the  funda- 
mental and  abiding  in  whatever  you  teach.  Be  scholarly. 
Covet  the  highest  attainments.  Read  widely  and  think  at 
your  best.  Omit  no  opportunity  for  formal  learning.  Know 
more  than  your  daily  program.  Enrich  it  by  whatever  phi- 
losophy offers,  or  art,  or  industry,  or  ethics,  or  history,  or 
science. 

Without  prolonging  the  discussion,  you  will  perhaps 
agree  with  me  that  the  average  kindergartner  falls  inexcusa- 
bly below  this  standard. 

(2)  I  have  already  said  that  the  kindergartner  has  much 
to  learn  from  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  primary  and 
the  other  elementary  schools.  The  fact  is  recited  here  only 
to  complete  my  view  of  the  theme.  If  the  kindergarten  is 
ever,  or  soon,  to  become  an  organic  part  of  the  free,  com- 
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mon  school,  it  must  be  through  a  better  understanding  of 
the  connecting  classes  by  both  primary  teachers  and  the 
kindergartners.  There  are  problems  here  for  which  super- 
intendents of  city  schools  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find 
satisfactory  solutions.  They  look  to  you  for  helpful  sug- 
gestion. It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that  there  are  in- 
volved questions  that  cannot  be  answered  in  terms  of  the 
kindergarten  alone.  The  school  beyond  must  be  known, 
and  the  conditions  of  its  incident  life.  You  will  not  make 
the  mistake  of  erecting  your  formularies  into  a  fetich,  as  an 
all  sufficient  end,  and  the  factor  which  may  exact  conces- 
sions. The  temptation  sometimes  intrudes  itself,  and  is 
tyrannous.  The  existence  of  the  danger  must  explain  my 
use  of  it. 

(3)  Finally,  I  wish  to  formulate  and  emphasize  my  con- 
viction that  kindergartners  as  a  class  fall  far  short  of  their 
privilege  in  the  limited  use  they  make  of  their  opportuni- 
ties for  child  study  —  sympathetic  investigation  of  child 
life.  I  think  I  shall  not  miss  the  truth  far  when  I  say  that 
the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  has  too  often  been  dogmatic 
and  satisfied,  rather  than  inquiring  and  scientific. 

In  a  recent  contribution  Miss  Wiltse  quotes  approvingly 
the  statement  that  "'The  Mutter  and  Kose-lieder'  is  the  best 
child  study  book  ever  written,"  but  adds  that  "  Froebel 
himself  would  probably  disclaim  all  title  to  having  said  the 
last  word  concerning  what  may  be  known  of  child  life." 
Indeed,  both  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  certainly  knew  child 
nature  in  very  many  phases,  though  it  must  be  admitted  by 
their  most  partial  friends  that  "their  instincts  were  often  at 
fault,  and  their  philosophy  seldom  helpful  to  the  rank  and 
file."  In  a  recent  tabulated  statement  of  the  best  works  on 
child  study  by  professors  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  in 
normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  forty-two  replies 
are  recorded,  showing  290  choices  of  twenty-four  books  or 
periodicals.  But  three  works  were  mentioned  on  the  forty- 
two  lists  that  may  be  said  to  emanate  directly  from  kinder- 
garten influence.  These  were  Elizabeth  Harrison's  "Study 
of  Child  Nature";  Sara  E.  Wiltse's  "The  Story  in  Early 
Education";  and  Miss  Marwedel's  "Conscious  Mother- 
hood."    Froebel  is  not  mentioned  in  any  list. 

The  fact  is  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  the  kin- 
dergarten, with  all  the  wealth  of  its  opportunities  for  meet- 
ing children  in  sympathetic,  individual  relations,  should 
have  embraced  the  privilege  so  sparingly;  difficult,  except  it 
be  allowed  that  the  average  kindergartner  accepts,  uncon- 
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sciously  perhaps,  the  all  insufficiency  of  the  Froebel  litera- 
ature  and  gives  herself  as  a  faithful  disciple  to  its  exposi- 
tion and  illustration.  Faith  in  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  and  the  given  moral  code  obstructed  the  progress 
of  religion  for  centuries.  Our  vernacular  literature  suffered 
neglect  for  generations  through  a  blind  devotion  to  a  tradi- 
tional culture  that  in  places  still  has  tyrannous  rule.  A  like 
danger,  not  a  new  one  by  any  means,  has  sometimes  threat- 
ened the  integrity  of  the  kindergarten.  What  had  been, 
has  too  often  set  the  limit  to  what  must  be.  We  talk  of 
Frobelianism  as  if  that  compassed  the  present  movement. 
"Conscious  Motherhood"  betrays  a  different  temper.  The 
child  that  is,  offers  a  better  subject  for  study  than  any  text. 
In  the  words  of  Miss  Wiltse  again,  "We  may  shut  our  eyes 
to  discoveries  in  physiological  psychology,  and  declare  that 
we  can  live  by  the  education  of  man  and  the  mother  plays 
alone,"  but  the  helpful  inventorying  of  stock  in  child  life  will 
go  on,  and  fortunate  if  we  can  have  a  share  in  it. 

This  does  not  mean  any  less  loyal  or  systematic  or 
thorough  study  of  Froebel  and  exposition  of  Froebel,  of 
whose  merits  I  yield  to  no  one  in  rich  appreciation;  but  it 
does  mean  a  generous  and  patient  and  first-hand,  scientifi- 
cally directed,  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  child  in 
kindergarten  surroundings,  and  from  the  vantage  ground  of 
kindergarten  insights,  as  it  has  been  but  scatteringly  pur- 
sued at  the  present  time.  I  look  for  much  from  your  con- 
ferences, and  more  from  your  table  and  confidential  talks 
with  the  little  ones;  and  trust  that  our  knowledge  of  them 
in  store  and  interest  may  be  greatly  enriched  as  the  years 
go  on  and  your  vision  clarified  and  the  newer  psychologies 
come  to  our  aid,  and  an  educated  public  sentiment  accepts 
the  services  of  this  great  force  among  children,  and  we  our- 
selves come  into  closer  and  more  intelligent  relations  with 
the  life  from  which  we  take  them. 

You  are  welcomed  to  our  midst  cordially  and  with  con- 
fidence. We  shall  profit  by  your  being  here.  We  feel  it 
already.  Our  homes  are  open  to  you  and  the  halls  of  our 
school.  What  of  them  you  can  use  are  yours,  and  may  this 
be  a  veritable  kindergarten  to  us  all,  where  we  shall  live  for 
one  another  and  all  for  each. 
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ELLEN  LEE  WYMAN. 

CHAPTER  V. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  EXPERIMENT, 

WITH  all  the  joy  and  blessedness    of   the  holi- 
days   some    trials   came   also.      The    children 
were  especially  troublesome.   Gertrude  studied 
into  the  problem  why  Paul  and  Ruth  should 
be    so    fretful,    uneasy,    and    at    times    really 
naughty.     Even   Newel,  blessed  baby,  who  was  usually  the 
embodiment  of   complacency  and  sunshine,   was  — -yes,  he 
really  was  —  cross. 

"I  can  tell  you  why,"  said  Mother  Newel  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance  born  of  experience,  "  the  matter  is  their 
stomachs  are  disordered.  They  have  had  too  much  excite- 
ment and  too  much  candy.  I  consider  candy  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  health  and  morals  of  children.  It  is  ruinous 
to  them,  body  and  soul." 

"I  believe  you  are  right;  they  have  had  more  or  less 
since  Christmas,  but  Newel  has  had  nothing  but  the  simple 
peppermints  and  mild  little  things." 

"Of  course,  I  am  right.  I  have  watched  the  matter  for 
years,  and  I  believe  candy  is  a  beginning  of  a  good  half  of 
the  dissipation  in  this  country.  As  to  Newel,  what  you  call 
simple  is  altogether  too  strong  for  his  little  stomach.  It 
irritates  and  excites.  An  occasional  lump  of  sugar  is  all 
the  sweetness  he  needs." 

To  know  was  to  act,  with  Gertrude.  Her  convictions 
always  gave  her  courage  and  determination  to  overcome  all 
obstacles.  She  banished  all  candy,  though  it  was  at  the 
cost  of  giving  slight  offense  to  several  indulgent  friends, 
especially  the  grandfather,  who  delighted  to  "treat"  the 
children. 

Paul  and  Ruth  were  not  angels,  though  they  had  very 
good  dispositions.  They  were  affectionate  and  impression- 
able, but  they  required,  at  times  demanded,  a  great  deal  of 
care  and  attention.  This  arose  largely  from  their  home 
training  which  had  been  almost  entirely  under  the  care  of 
servants,  faithful  but  not  discreet. 
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Little  Ruth  was  too  conscious  of  her  beautiful  eyes,  far 
too  fond  of  her  pretty  clothes.  Gertrude  wisely  ignored  as 
far  as  possible  the  matter  of  dress  with  the  child,  thinking 
the  matter  would  right  itself  in  time. 

Paul  was  impulsive,  and  not  always  perfectly  truthful. 
Gertrude  had  had  some  pleasant,  very  plain  talks  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  deceiving  her,  of  the  meanness  of  lying  and 
the  cowardice  of  sneaking,  and  he  had  promised  "honor 
bright"  to  be  honest  in  word  and  action. 

Gertrude  felt  she  needed  all  the  light  she  could  possibly 
get  in  managing  these  motherless  little  ones.  She  felt  as 
far  as  possible  she  must  train  her  own  instincts  to  be 
motherly  to  them;  she  must  not  depend  upon  the  advice, 
experiences  or  opinions  of  others  too  much,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  spurned  the  suggestion  in  Aunt  Rachel's 
oracular  opinion,  of  experimenting  and  practicing  upon 
them,  though  she  smiled  to  herself  and  to  Leonard  at  the 
big  lump  of  wisdom  there,  was  in  it  after  all. 

She  had  set  herself  to  study  the  children  and  all  their 
requirements,  but  this  study  as  well  as  all  other  normal 
pursuits  and  conditions  was  disturbed  by  the  various  holi- 
day diversions  and  festivities.  There  was  much  doing  for 
others  which  was  all  very  beautiful;  there  was  much  coming 
and  going  which  was  all  very  delightful,  but  it  was  all  dis- 
tracting and  wearing,  and  as  far  as  the  children  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  demoralizing. 

The  climax  was  Gertrude's  dinner  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
She  invited  Uncle  and  Aunt  Plympton  and  Phil  Washburn 
to  meet  them,  Dora  Gladden  and  Pauline,  Dr.  Robert  Hale, 
and  Helen,  and  a  young  Professor  Schlossenstein. 

The  latter  was  a  new  friend  recently  from  Germany.  He 
was  a  fine  type  who  had  quite  captivated  them  all.  Leon- 
ard declared  he  never  could  remember  his  name,  so  Ger- 
trude wrote  it  delicately  on  the  tablecloth  by  his  plate,  that 
no  "break"  might  occur  in  the  host  addressing  the  guest. 
This  worked  to  a  charm.  Gertrude  was  amused  to  note  the 
fluency  with  which  Leonard  repeatedly  used  the  name;  she 
only  regretted  that  she  had  not  written  it  by  all  the  plates. 

Altogether  there  was  a  party  of  ten  bidden  to  the  dinner, 
and  the  youthful  hostess  was  full  of  plans  and  cares  that  all 
might  pass  off  well.  Her  attractive  home  was  a  picture 
throughout,  and  the  table  was  very  tempting.  With  her 
own  dainty  taste  she  had  laid  it,  bringing  out  her  many 
pretty  pieces  of  linen,  glass  and  china  to  grace  the  occa- 
sion.    On  side  tables  she  had  arranged  the  salad  and  dessert 
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services.     When  the  whole  was  complete   she   surveyed   it 
with  much  satisfaction,  and  ran  upstairs  to  prepare  herself. 

She  had  arranged  that  the  children  should  have  their 
early  supper  in  the  nursery,  and  had  sent  them  up  some 
special  dainties,  so  she  felt  they  were  happy,  and  that  she 
was  fairly  entitled  to  the  serenity  she  herself  was  enjoying, 
consciously  enjoying  in  indulging  in  a  ten  minutes'  rest. 

By  experience  she  had  learned  the  great  value  of  such 
little  "drops"  of  rest.  Aunt  Rachel  had  taught  her  this 
when  a  girl,  quoting  to  her  from  a  famous  physician: 

"If  a  woman  could  realize  the  benefit  derived  from  re- 
laxing herself  and  reclining  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  occa- 
sionally during  the  day,  she  might  save  herself  for  a  long 
life  of  happiness  and  beauty.  There  is  nothing  like  repose 
to  sustain  the  equilibrium  of  body,  and  mind,  as  well  as  to 
smooth  wrinkles  and  clear  perplexities." 

Of  course,  Gertrude  never  half  realized  the  truth  or  the 
benefit  of  this  while  a  girl,  but  she  had  come  to  an  appreci- 
ation of  it  during  her  few  years  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood. She  knew  she  could  save  the  time  whenever  she 
took  it,  by  rising  from  the  rest  with  greater  energy,  better 
self-control,  and  brighter  thoughts. 

So  now  she  slipped  into  a  loose  gown,  and  threw  herself 
on  the  broad  lounge  in  her  room  among  comfortable  cush- 
ions, recalling  with  a  smile  as  she  did  so,  her  pious  puritani- 
cal grandmother  whom  she  could  just  remember.  How, 
when  matters  were  quiet  and  peaceful,  the  old  lady  would 
croon  forebodingly  the  lines  from  one  of  Watts'  hymns: 
We  should  suspect  some  danger  nigh 
When  we  enjoy  repose. 

"Poor  grandma!  what  a  different  atmosphere  she  lived 
in.  Her  life  was  hard,  but  her  living  might  have  been  so 
much  easier  had  she  only  been  willing  to  take  it  so.  Ease 
of  any  kind,  either  of  body  or  mind,  was  against  her  princi- 
ples. How  she  did  worry  about  everything  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come!  I  think  my  impressions  of  her 
will  prevent  my  worrying  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

Gertrude's  reflections  were  drifting  into  reverie,  almost 
sliding  into  a  dream,  when  a  sudden  crash  and  a  scream 
startled  her  to  her  feet  and  set  every  nerve  in  her  body 
quivering.  Hesitating  one  instant  to  determine  the  seat  of 
the  alarm  and  which  child  it  was,  she  rushed  to  the  dining- 
room.  Here  she  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  discover  Paul 
in  disgrace  in  the  hands  of  Samuella.  He  had  evidently 
climbed  upon  a  chair  to  reach  some  delicious  white  grapes 
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on  the  dish  of  fruit,  had  lost  his  balance,  and  had  fallen 
onto  the  delicate  dessert  set  which  now  lay  scattered  in 
fragments. 

The  poor  child  was  roaring  lustily,  and  declaring  he  had 
not  done  anything  at  all;  that  the  cat  had  jumped;  that  he 
was  trying  to  drive  her  away. 

Samuella  was  aghast  at  this  statement,  and  with  a  fresh 
shake  said  sternly. 

"Paul  Washburn,  you  are  an  arrant  little  rascal,  a  bad, 
naughty  boy! " 

While  the  cook,  who  was  looking  through  the  half-open 
door,  exclaimed: 

"The  policeman  ought  to  get  after  yer  —  stealin'  and 
lyin'  and  hollerin'  murder  —  hist!  I  hear  him  a'  comin'  now!" 

Gertrude  regained  her  voice  sufficiently  to  say: 

"Hannah,  that  will  do;  Samuella,  take  Paul  to  the  sew- 
ing-room; Paul,  stay  there  till  I  come  to  you." 

Then  as  quietly,  she  stooped  to  examine  the  extent  of 
the  damage  done  her  favorite  dishes.  Inwardly  she  was 
boiling;  yes,  she  was  fairly  furious;  it  was  too  bad  in  every 
way.  She  bit  her  lips  to  keep  back  any  audible  expression 
of  feeling,  and  went  on  with  the  work.  After  all,  the  wreck 
was  not  as  bad  as  it  at  first  appeared.  She  rearranged 
everything,  and  returned  to  her  room. 

Newel  was  needing  her  attention,  and  Ruth  was  crying 
bitterly  over  Paul's  disgrace,  and  Paul!  what  should  she  do 
with  him?  She  had  a  good  mind  not  to  go  to  him  at  all,  to 
let  Samuella  put  him  to  bed.  She  knew  Samuella  would  be 
stern,  but  she  was  too  kind-hearted,  too  good-principled  to 
be  severe.  It  would  serve  him  right  to  let  him  alone  after 
such  actions  on  his  part.  She  was  out  of  patience  with  him. 
She  started  to  tell  Samuella  to  attend  to  him,  when  the 
thought  came  with  almost  the  directness  of  a  voice: 

"Is  that  mothering  him?  Would  you  treat  your  own 
child  so?"  It  was  enough.  She  passed  her  own  little 
Newel  to  the  arms  of  Samuella,  and  went  to  the  cozy  sew- 
ing-room, where  she  found  the  unhappy  little  prisoner  had 
thrown  himself  into  a  big  arm-chair,  and  had  cried  himself 
to  sleep.  Dear  little  fellow;  there  he  lay,  his  head  resting 
on  one  dirty  little  hand,  rings  of  hair  clinging  to  his  fine, 
high  forehead,  tears  still  damp  on  the  beautiful,  long  lashes 
drooping  over  the  flushed  cheeks.  He  had  cried  himself  to 
sleep  in  grief  and  loneliness.  Gertrude  stood  before  him 
almost  in  worship  of  the  child.  All  the  feeling  of  mother- 
love   realized   in   her  own   first-born,    budding  for  her  still 
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unborn  baby  swept  over  her,  and  she  bowed  before  its 
potency.  The  wealth  of  mother-love  flowed  out  to  the 
motherless  boy.  She  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  fully 
comprehend  the  grave  importance  of  her  relation  to  him. 
"Woe  unto  him  who  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones," 
flashed  to  her  thoughts.  Poor  little  fellow;  what  had  he 
done  so  dreadful  after  all?  He  had  reached  for  a  tempting 
morsel  —  that  was  all  the  intention  there  was  in  it;  the  rest 
was  all  accident,  and  of  course  he  was  sorry.  Kneeling  be- 
side him  Gertrude  kissed  him  and  said: 

"Come,  Paul,  it  is  not  time  to  go  to  sleep  now;  wake  up, 
dear." 

Opening  his  big,  brown  eyes,  he  started  to  smile;  then 
suddenly  recalling  the  situation,  he  said  eagerly: 

"I  didn't  do  it,  Auntie  Gertrude,  really,  I  didn't.  I  was 
chasing  the  cat!" 

With  almost  a  shock  Gertrude  drew  back  from  the  child. 
She  had  a  contempt  for  a  lie,  and  she  felt  a  sudden  revul- 
sion of  feeling  at  this  audacity  and  persistence  in  what  she 
was  sure  was  not  the  truth.  She  did  not  know  what  to  say, 
how  to  say  anything.  Paul  put  out  his  hand  and  laid  it  on 
her  bare  neck,  and  looking  up  into  her  face  directly,  re- 
peated: 

"I  did  not  do  it,  Auntie  Gertrude.  Please  believe  me, 
for  if  you  do  not,  nobody  will,  and  what  shall  I  do?  I 
promised  to  tell  you  the  truf,'  and  I  am  telling  it,  and  you 
don't  believe  me! " 

The  lips  quivered,  but  the  eyes  were  firm  and  clear;  they 
carried  conviction.  Gertrude  took  the  little  hand  in  hers, 
saying: 

"I  will  believe  you.     Tell  me  just  exactly  all  about  it." 

"It  was  just  this  way,  Auntie.  We  —  Ruth  and  I  —  were 
having  a  tea-party  supper  at  our  table,  and  Newel  was  our 
company.  He  sat  up  just  as  straight  in  his  chair  and  acted 
like  a  minister,  and  we  played  we  had  all  sorts  o'  sings  to 
eat;  and  we  was  having  such  a  good  time,  when  all  at  once 
Tabby  came  purring  in,  and  I  gave  her  a  bite;  and  then  we 
tried  to  have  her  sit  up  at  the  table  and  be  company  too, 
but  she  wouldn't;  she  unhaved  herself  awful;  grabbed  the 
tablecloth,  snatched  it  off  and  skipped  away;  that's  how  I 
know  how  bad  yon  feel,  for  when  I  saw  our  dishes  all  ker- 
smash  on  the  floor  I  was  so  mad  I  just  whipped  down  the 
back  stairs  after  her,  through  the  back  hall,  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  —  oh  dear! — " 

"Well,  Paul,  did  you  want  a  grape  and  try  to  get  it?" 
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"  No,  I  tell  you  I  didn't  do  it.  I  didn't  touch  the  grapes, 
nor  anything  else.  I  just  whipped  her  around,  and  I  stum- 
bled, but  I  didn't  hit  the  table;  she  jumped  and  I  was 
awfully  frightened,  and  I  hollered  —  say,  Auntie,  will  the 
policeman  come  after  me?     I  didn't  mean  to." 

"Do  not  mind  such  idle  talk.    Where  did  the  cat  go?" 

"I  am  sure  1  don't  know.  I  guess  I  hollered  her  up  the 
chimney." 

"Paul,  are  you  perfectly  sure  that  is  the  whole  true 
story?" 

"  'Course  I  am,  and  you  said  you  would  believe  me,  and 
it  will  be  a  lie  now  if  you  don't." 

Gertrude  drew  her  breath  quickly.  It  was  hard  to  face 
this  matter,  but  she  would  keep  to  her  course. 

"Yes,  Paul,  I  will  believe  you." 

"And  will  you  tell  papa  that  you  believe  me?  that  will 
make  him  believe  me,  too." 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  him.  You  may  go  to  the  nursery  now. 
Papa  is  to  dine  with  us  this  evening,  and  he  will  come  up  to 
say  sweet  good-night  to  you  after  you  are  in  bed,  and  I  will 
come  soon  to  say  our  prayer  together." 

Once  more  Gertrude  hastened  to  her  room,  finding 
Leonard  there,  perplexed  at  her  tardiness. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  closely,  kissing 
her  tenderly,  "is  anything  the  matter?" 

"Do  not  speak  to  me,  Leonard  dear,  please,"  answered 
she,  choking  back  a  deep  sob  and  smiling  up  at  him  through 
her  tears.     "I  will  be  all  right  in  a  moment." 

And  she  was.  She  mastered  herself,  and  in  time  to  greet 
her  guests.  She  stood  a  queen  by  her  husband's  side,  and 
later  beamed  upon  him  at  the  head  of  the  gay  dinner  table. 

All  went  merrily  at  the  dinner,  until  when  the  dessert 
was  served,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  several  bits  of 
broken  glass  in  a  dish  of  rich  preserves,  and  it  was  removed 
from  the  table.  This  brought  out  the  story  of  the  accident. 
In  the  confidence  of  the  genuine  interest  of  all  present  in 
the  boy,  Gertrude  put  the  question,  What  would  you  do 
about  it? 

Uncle  Plympton  leaned  back,  and  replied  deliberately: 

"That's  a  pretty  smart  boy,  that  is.  I  think  I  would  let 
him  off  easy  this  time." 

"  Josiah,  I  am  surprised  at  you,  and  you  a  deacon  in  the 
church,  too,"  said  his  wife  severely.  "  A  lie  is  a  lie,  and 
should  be  burned  out  of  a  child  at  the  very  first  sign." 

"That's  all  right,  but — "  Gertrude  was  aghast  at  the  bold 
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independence  of  her  uncle — "  that's  all  right,  but  I  wouldn't 
give  that  boy  hell-fire  this  time.  I  would  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt;  he  is  entitled  to  it,  and  to  another 
trial." 

Aunt  Plympton  was  only  able  to  murmur,  "Well,  I  am 
surprised!"  subsiding  when  Helen,  in  her  clear,  intellectual 
manner,  said  as  though  she  had  subjected  the  matter  to 
some  rule  without  an  exception: 

"I  should  say  it  was  pretty  plain  the  boy  ought  to  be 
spanked  and  sent  to  bed  without  his  supper." 

"  I  fear  that  is  so,"  said  his  father,  showing  in  every  line 
how  genuine  the  "fear"  was.  Gertrude's  heart  ached  for 
him.     Dr.  Robert  said,  quietly: 

"  Excuse  me,  if  I  give  it  as  a  physician's  opinion,  that 
no  child  should  be  punished  under  any  excitement  of  either 
party  concerned.  It  is  a  physical  as  well  as  a  moral  wrong. 
Too  often  a  child  is  punished  for  results  rather  than  inten- 
tions, and  his  whole  nature  rouses  at  the  injustice.  Circum- 
stantial evidence  is  often  misleading.  I  am  studying  boys 
closely,  deeply;  and  I  am  sure  they  need  a  degree  of  strict, 
steady  discipline;  there  must  needs  be  penalties,  but  they 
should  be  logical,  and  there  should  always  be  justice." 

"Good!  good!  Vortreffiich!"  exclaimed  the  Herr  Pro- 
fessor Schlossenstein,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  In  my  line  of 
work  in  psychology  I  am  giving  special  attention  to  child- 
study —  immense  subject;  intensely  interesting.  I  want  to 
take  every  child  I  see  to  myself;  to  watch  him." 

Pauline  with  her  fine  face  aglow  said: 

"  It  is  really  perfectly  astonishing  how  much  there  is  in 
children  when  you  come  to  know  them  for  themselves.  I 
must  say  I  have  always  been  inclined  to  look  upon  them  as 
queer  little  animals,  but  I  am  finding  they  are  more  than 
that." 

Dora  was  tense.  She  could  scarcely  contain  herself  as 
the  different  opinions  were  advanced.     Finally  she  broke  in: 

"You  are  all  of  you  just  ripe  and  ready  for  a  kinder- 
garten course.  How  I  wish  I  were  able  to  give  you  a  true 
Froebel  flashlight  on  these  questions!" 

"Why  not,  then,  give  it  to  us,  Miss  Gladden?"  beamed 
the  Professor. 

"Yes,  Miss  Dora,  give  us  a  kindergarten  lecture,  do!" 
joined  Philip,  looking  full  at  her. 

Dora  flushed  scarlet,  but  true  to  her  kindergarten  mis- 
sionary spirit  replied: 

"  I  will  give  you  all  some  reading  that  will  do  you  good." 
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"  If  you  will  do  the  reading  we  will  all  subscribe  at 
once,"  added  Dr.  Robert. 

Leonard,  seeing  that  Dora  was  growing  embarrassed 
with  all  the  attention  her  earnestness  had  drawn  upon  her, 
interrupted: 

"Speaking  of  circumstantial  evidence,  let  me  ask  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  where  is  the  cat?" 

"That  is  the  puzzling  part  of  it,"  replied  Gertrude.  "  I 
decked  her  out  with  a  big  old-gold  ribbon  bow  for  this  oc- 
casion, and  she  has  not  been  seen  since,  except  by  Paul. 
Samuella  was  not  in  the  nursery  at  the  time  of  her  unfortu- 
nate call." 

"And  may  I  ask,  Mrs.  Hollins,  what  your  attitude  is 
with  Master  Paul?"  questioned  the  Professor. 

"  I  have  taken  my  stand  to  believe  him,  and  I  do  believe 
him." 

"Ah,  that  is  best  of  all.  Whatever  comes,  the  boy  is 
yours." 

The  company  resolved  itself  into  groups  as  they  re- 
turned to  the  parlor  and  library  for  coffee  and  conversa- 
tion, and  later  music.  A  genuine  atmosphere  of  sympa- 
thetic enjoyment  pervaded  the  whole  affair,  and  it  was  with 
real  satisfaction  that  Gertrude  and  Leonard  "talked  it  over" 
by  the  fireside  when  they  were  alone  together. 

"Wasn't  that  a  queer  company  to  discuss  child-train- 
ing?" laughed  Gertrude.  "You  see  they  were  all  precious 
innocents;  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  actually  knows  a 
child  except  you  and  I." 

"And  Phil?" 

"  Well,  yes,  but  he  only  half  knows  his  children;  he  is 
just  waking  to  them  as  anything  but  pets.  I  was  interested 
to  see  Dora  giving  him  points  as  they  sat  together.  But 
isn't  it  funny  to  see  Helen  and  the  Professor  together?  I 
never  saw  her  look  at  a  man  before  with  any  live  interest." 

"  Tut,  tut.!  Gertrude,  don't  meddle  with  the  chemicals. 
You  might  spoil  the  affiliation,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything,  never  fear.  But 
I  was  a  bit  disappointed  not  to  have  the  Doctor  see  more  of 
Pauline;  he  was  so  absorbed  in  talking  to  Aunt  Plympton  I 
could  not  get  his  attention." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  they  were  talking  of? "  asked 
Leonard. 

"  No;  what?" 

"You  will  hardly  believe  your  ears.  He  was  telling  her 
of  one  of  his  proteges,  for  whom  he  is  seeking  a  home." 
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"Of  all  things!  Well,  I  gave  him  credit  for  greater  dis- 
cernment and  discretion  than  that.  He  might  as  well  talk 
to  Aunt  Plympton  of  usurping  the  throne  of  England  as  of 
adopting  a  child.  It  would  appear  equally  feasible  to  her. 
I  wish  he  might  see  their  home." 

"  I  wish  he  might;  but  because  he  hasn't  we  must  forgive 
his  audacity.     What  was  that  scratching  at  the  window?" 

Leonard  opened  the  door,  and  in  walked  Miss  Tabitha 
Cat  with  a  most  deprecatory  air.  She  attempted  to  slip  by 
the  parlor  without  stopping,  but  with  a  sudden  impulse 
Gertrude  caught  her,  snatched  the  bedraggled  bow  from 
her  neck,  and  exclaimed  in  triumph: 

"Oh,  oh!  I  am  so  glad,  so  thankful;  here  is  a  great 
stain  and  some  of  those  preserved  strawberry  seeds  on  this 
ribbon!" 

"  Good  enough,"  said  Leonard,  "  the  case  is  clear." 

"  I  am  going  to  telephone  Phil  this  moment;  I  know  he 
will  be  as  happy  as  I  am  over  it." 

Gertrude  so  arranged  that  it  was  understood  in  the  fam- 
ily that  Paul  was  all  right  in  the  matter  of  the  accident. 
The  only  allusion  ever  made  to  it  was  by  himself,  the  next 
day: 

"  I  feel  so  sorry  about  your  dishes,  Auntie  Gertrude,  but 
I  am  awful  glad  you  believed  me;  for  you  see  if  you  hadn't, 
I  thought  I  would  never  care  whether  I  told  you  the  truf 
again  or  not." 

"  Leonard,"  said  Gertrude,  when  she  told  him  of  it, 
"there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  so  pure,  beautiful,  so 
nearly  divine,  as  child-life  and  child-love.  My  New  Year's 
resolution  is  in  words  I  have  just  learned  from  Froebel: 

"'Let  us  live  with  —  into —  our  children.'" 
(  To  be  continued. ) 


A  little  boy  cried,  right  out  in  the  street, 
A  little  boy  looking  so  cozy,  and  sweet, 
He  was  wrapped  up  so  warmly,  from  top  to  his  toe 
That  only  his  tiny  wee  nose  peeped  out  so; 
And  why  was  he  crying,  do  you  suppose? 
Why,  Jack  Frost  had  kissed  him,  right  on  the  nose. 

—Maud  L.  Betts. 


VALUABLE  LISTS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART  SUITABLE 
FOR  SCHOOL  ROOM  DECORATION  AND  USE. 

THE  following  complete  list  of  pictures  and  casts 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Lawrence  School,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  and  were  selected  and  arranged  with 
distinct  reference  to  the  general  course  of  study- 
in  the  grades  of  the  school: 

Room  4. — Famous  Pictures  of  Children  and  Animals:  Chil- 
dren of  Charles  I.,  Van  Dyck ;  Head  of  Child,  Van  Dyck ; 
Ploughing  in  the  Nivernais,  Rosa  Bonlieur ;  St.  John,  Andrea 
del  Sarto  ;  Age  of  Innocence,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  Dignity 
and  Independence,  Landseer;  Head  of  Bull,  Paid  Potter; 
Rural  Band,  Laufberger;  Singing  Band,  Laufberger;  Lion 
from  the  Zoo. 

Bas  reliefs:  Helen  of  Troy,  from  Herculaneum ;  Bam- 
bino, by  Lucca  delta  Robbia. 

Room  5. — Colored  Room:  Three  Views  of  Venice,  show- 
ing Ducal  Palace  and  Grand  Canal  framed  together;  St. 
Mark's  Venice;  the  Rialto,  Venice;  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Venice; 
Church  della  Salute  Maria;  View  in  a  Colorado  Canon; 
View  in  a  Colorado  Canon;  Shoshone  Falls;  Gateway  of  the 
Gods,  Yellowstone  Park;  View  of  der  Jungfrau,  looking  up 
the  Lauterbrunnen  Valley;  one  of  the  Swiss  Lakes. 

Bas  reliefs:  Madonna  from  St.  Mark's,  Venice;  Lion's 
Head,  by  Donatello. 

Room  6. — General  Geography  Room;  (Large  Pictures.) 
Parliament  Building,  London;  Westminster  Abbey,  London; 
Melrose  Abbey,  England;  Pyramids,  Egypt;  Acropolis, 
Athens. 

Frieze  of  small  photos  mounted  on  glass,  sixty-nine  in 
all. 

England:  Lincoln  Cathedral;  Great  Fountain  and  Long 
Canal,  Hampton  Court;  Anne  Hathaway's  Cottage;  Shakes- 
peare's House;  By  wold  Tower,  Tower  of  London  from  the 
West;  the  White  Tower,  Tower  of  London;  House  of  Lords; 
The  House  of  Commons;  Trafalgar  Square;  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London;  North  Front,  Windsor  Castle;  Throne 
Room,  Windsor  Castle;  London  Bridge;  Poets'  Corner, 
Westminster  Abbey;  Kenilworth  Castle,  from  the  bridge; 
Canterbury  Cathedral;  Sea  near  London;  Coronation  Chair, 
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Westminster  Abbey;  Albert  Memorial,  London;  Fingal's 
Cave;    Tomb  of  Henry   IV.,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Scotland:  Balmoral  Castle;  Abbotsford;  George  Square, 
Glasgow;  Forth  Bridge,  8,296  feet  long,  354  feet  high,  spans 
1,700  feet;  John  Knox  House;  Edinburgh  Market  Place; 
Holyrood  Castle;  Trossach  Pier;  Lee  near  Ilfracombe; 
Trossachs;  Edinburgh  Castle  from  Esplanade;  Edinburgh 
Castle;  Burns  Monument  and  Arthur's  Seat;  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  Robert  Burns;  Sterling  Castle;  Scott's  Monument, 
Edinburgh. 

Holland:  Windmill;  Amsterdam;  Rotterdam;  View  near 
Harlem;  Scheveningen. 

Venice:  St.  Mark's  Square,  looking  toward  Canal;  View 
of  Palace  and  Campanile;  Square  looking  toward  St. 
Mark's;  Canal. 

Nonvay :  Fish  Market,  Bergen;  Torghatten,  Nordland; 
House  of  Parliament,  Christiania;  Col.  Church,  Christiania; 
Suartisen  Glacier;  North  Cape;  Norwegian  Wedding — 
Going  to  Church,  Simoord  Fiord;  Laplanders;  Waterfall; 
Family  of  Laplanders. 

France:  Church  des  Invalides,  Paris;  Napoleon's  Tomb; 
Column  Vendome;  Notre  Dame  and  Seine;  Opera  House: 
Rue  de  Rivoli;  Arc  de  Triomphe;  Place  de  la  Concorde; 
Garden  with  Fountain,  Versailles;  Rue  de  Paris;  Palace  of 
Justice,  Brussels:  Field  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  Brussels. 

Room  7. — Americaji  Room:  Mt.  Vernon;  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington;  Four  Views  of  Niagara. 

Room  8. — Italian  Room:  Sistine  Madonna,  Raphael;  St. 
Cecelia,  Raphael;  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  Raphael;  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  Rome;  The  Forum,  Rome;  The  Coliseum, 
Rome;  The  Dying  Gladiator;  Moses,  Michael  Angelo; 
Hermes. 

Room  9. — Cologne  Cathedral — Busts:  Apollo,  Diana, 
Lincoln,  Scott;  Dying  Slave,  M.  Angelo. 

Hall. — St.  Peter's,  Rome;  Equestrian  Statue,  Venice; 
Equestrian  Statue,  Padua;  Aurora,  Rome,  Guido  Rent;  Two 
Casts,  Singing  Boys,  L.  delta  Robbia;  Three  busts,  Laughing 
Girl,  Donatello;  Columbus,  George  Washington. 

Sewing  Room. — Seventeen  large  photos  of  World's  Fair. 

Drawings. — Michael  Angelo :  Twelve  Studies  of  Heads; 
Resurrection  of  Christ;  Night;  Aurora;  Study  of  a  nude 
male  figure;  male  figure  draped;  Virgin  and  child;  Male 
figure  nude;  Female  head. 

Albert  Durer:  Two  female  heads;  Study;  Portrait  of 
Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony;  Seraphim  playing 
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the  lute;  Portrait;  Portrait  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam; 
Portrait  of  a  young  man;  Portrait;  Portrait  of  Lord  Morley, 
seen  seated  behind  a  table,  fronting  the  spectator;  Figure 
of  an  apostle  kneeling. 

Holbein  the  Younger:  Portrait  of  the  elder  Holbein. 

Hans  Holbein:  Portrait. 

Photographs  of  Drawings: — Leonardo  da  Vinci:  Head  of 
the  Virgin;  Bust  of  Warrior,  with  Armor  and  Helmet; 
Studies  for  the  Child  in  the  Holy  Family;  Monk's  Head; 
Two  Figures,  and  four  heads  in  caricature;  four  soldiers 
fighting. 

Raphael:  Heads  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter  for  the  Trans- 
figuration ;  Group  of  three  women  from  the  painting  "  Moses 
taken  from  the  River";  Portrait  of  Raphael  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  by  himself;  A  soldier,  for  the  painting  of  the 
Resurrection;  Study  of  Moses  before  the  burning  bush; 
Study  of  four  nude  male  figures;  Two  nude  male  figures,  a 
drawing  given  by  Raphael  to  Durer,  with  the  latter's  auto- 
graph; First  plan  of  the  Disputation  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment; Study  of  an  apostle's  head  in  the  Transfiguration; 
Study  of  a  hand  and  of  a  head;  Study  of  three  figures  of 
the  Hours  strewing  flowers;  the  Virgin,  fainting,  supported 
by  three  holy  women;  Group  of  three  figures;  Figure 
and  the  man  jumping  from  the  wall;  Man  carrying  his 
father;  Study  of  a  right  foot;  Faun,  seen  from  the  back; 
Study  of  a  right  arm;  woman  with  a  pitcher;  Saint  Cather- 
ine; The  Child  Jesus  and  four  left  feet;  Two  figures  of 
young  men,  and  the  head  of  Medusa;  The  Virgin  of  Francis 
I;   Monk. 

Photographs  of  Paintings: — Fra  Angelico:  The  Virgin 
and  the  Child  Jesus;  Twelve  Angels. 

Giotto:  Virgin  and  Child;  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  receiving 
the  stigmata. 

Fra  Filippo  Lippi:  The  Virgin  adoring  the  Infant  Jesus. 

Botticelli:  Allegory  of  Spring;  The  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin;  The  Virgin  with  the  Child  crowned  by  angels. 

Perugino:  Christ  on  the  cross. 

Giovanni  Masnetti  Luini:  Jesus  among  the  doctors. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci:  Mona  Lisa. 

Titian:  The  Virgin  with  the  rabbit. 

Raphael:  St.  John  in  the  Desert;  The  Madonna  of  the 
Chair;  The  Virgin  with  the  Goldfinch. 

Michael  Angelo:  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  four 
figures;  Creation  of  light;  God  brooding  over  the  waters; 
The  Delphic  Sibyl;  The  prophet  Jeremiah. 
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Rembrandt:  The  Night  Watch;  Saskia,  wife  of  Rem- 
brandt. 

Velasquez:  Portrait  of  Philip  IV. 

Van  Dyck:  Portrait  of  the  children  of  Charles  I. 

Miscellaneous: — Abraham  Lincoln;  Daniel  Webster; 
Battle  of  Gettysburg;  Washington  and  his  Generals;  the 
Pilgrims  signing  the  Compact;  The  Sailing  of  the  May- 
flower; Franklin  before  the  Lords  in  Council;  Whitehall 
Chapel;  The  Three  Admirals — Dupont,  Farragut  and  Porter; 
The  Three  Generals — Grant,  Sheridan  and  Sherman;  The 
White  House;  The  Capitol;  Lady  Washington's  Reception; 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware;  The  Hunted  Slaves; 
Amiens  Cathedral;  Leaning  Tower,  Pisa;  St.  Mark's  Square, 
Venice;  Saint  Mark's;  The  Riga;  Arch  of  Constantine; 
Aurora,  Guido  Rein;  Laocoon;  Achilles,  recognized  by 
Ulysses;  The  Capitol,  Rome;  Castle  of  San  Angelo;  The 
Pantheon;  The  Coliseum;  Temple  of  Vesta;  Venus  de 
Milo;  Porch  of  Caryatids;  The  Parthenon;  An  Athlete; 
Moses,  Michael  Angelo ;  The  Forum,  Rome;  St.  Peter's,  In- 
terior; The  Sistine  Madonna;  Lincoln  Cathedral;  Aurora, 
Guido  Refit — 2;  The  Alhambra;  The  Madonna  of  the  Chair, 
Raphael;  Adriane;  Silenus  with  Infant  Bacchus;  Arch  of 
Constantine — 2;  David,  Michael  Angelo;  Polymnia;  The 
Acropolis;  Caryatid;  Ceres;  The  Island  of  Philae,  Upper 
Nile;  The  Nile;  Five  views  of  the  Metope  of  the  Parthe- 
non; Six  views  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon;  Three  views 
of  the  eastern  pediment;  Two  views  of  the  western  pedi- 
ment; Ajax,  British  Museum;  Farnese  Hercules;  The  Three 
Fates;  Five  views  of  the  Acropolis;  Three  views  of  the  Par- 
thenon; three  views  of  the  Erectheum;  Nike  from  Eastern 
Pediment;  Temple  of  NikeApteros;  Moses  before  the  Burn- 
ing Bush;  St.  Michael,  Raphael;  Discobolus;  Man  playing 
lute;  Meleager,  Vatican;  Apollo  Belvidere;  Mars  Ludovisi; 
Mercury,  Vatican;  Amazon;  Caesar  Augustus;  Slab  from  the 
Temple  of  Karnak;  Heidelberg  Castle;  Albert  Durer's 
Tower;  Nuremberg  Castle;  Nuremberg  seen  from  ramparts; 
House  of  Durer;  Great  Tower,  Nimes;  Two  views  of  Am- 
phitheater at  Aries;  Virgin,  Raphael;  Head  of  Jupiter;  Head 
of  Oliver  Cromwell;  Three  portraits  of  Napoleon;  Samson, 
by  Eiihu  Vedder. 

The  following  casts  have  been  presented  to  the  High 
School  by  citizens  and  friends:  Bust  of  Walter  Scott;  Bust 
of  Homer;  Statue  of  Minerva;  two  reproductions  of  Vic- 
tory of  Samothrace;  Statuette  of  Alexander  Hamilton; 
Venus  di  Milos;  Singing  Boys,  by  Lucca  della  Robbia ;  Head 
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of  Zeus;  Demosthenes;  Commodius;  Caesar;  Euterpe;  Diana; 
Atlanta;  Venus  Genetrix;  Bust  of  Mars;  Bust  of  Venus; 
Head  of  Unknown  Woman;  Bust  of  the  Captive,  by  Mich- 
ael Angelo;  Small  figure  of  Faun,  Michael  Angelo. 

The  following  pictures  have  been  added  by  Mr.  Sanford, 
the  Principal  of  the  High  School:  Tower  of  London; 
Houses  of  Parliament;  Windsor  Castle;  Durham  Cathedral; 
Canterbury  Cathedral;  York  Cathedral;  Tintern  Abbey; 
Cologne  Cathedral;  Whitehall  Chapel;  Six  etchings  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 


THE    ELFIN    FROST    BUILDERS. 

(Adapted  from  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.) 
L.    KARNES. 

A  LITTLE  brook  had  its  home  near  a  great  mountain, 
on  whose  peak  lay  snow  that  never  melted.     One 
night  there  came  sweeping  down  from  the  moun- 
tain peak,  a  wind  that  was    so  cold   it  sent  chills 
through  all  it  met. 

The  little  brook  heard  the  cold  wind  shaking  the  leaf- 
less boughs  of  the  trees  and  whistling  across  the  bare  pas- 
tures, and,  like  a  wise  little  stream,  prepared  to  go  under 
shelter  where  the  wind  could  not  reach  him. 

So  he  sent  for  the  Elfin  Frost  Builders  to  make  for  him 
a  winter  home.  At  his  summons  they  came  trooping  down 
in  hundreds,  twirling  and  dancing  with  delight  at  the  pros- 
pect of  their  work.  All  night  they  labored  by  the  light  of 
the  stars,  and  when  everything  was  finished,  the  little  brook 
had  a  home  more  beautiful  than  any  house  ever  made  by 
mortal  builder.  The  roof  was  curved  by  intersecting  arches, 
and  its  slender  rafters  were  clear  and  bright  as  crystal.  In 
the  chambers  and  halls  were  sculptured  forms  of  all  the 
summer  beauties.  From  some  of  the  ceilings  hung  silvery 
mosses,  while  on  others  the  Elfin  artists  had  carved  in 
frosted  ice,  quaint  figures  of  animals  and  fruits,  flowers  and 
foliage,  all  entwined  in  lovely  designs.  Here  and  there 
throughout  the  palace  the  thoughtful  little  builders  left  the 
ceiling  clear  and  smooth  as  the  finest  glass,  where  the  light 
could  shine  in  on  the  little  brook.  And  near  by  they 
caught  the  nodding  tops  of  the  bulrush  plants,  and  covered 
them  thickly  with  sparkling  ice  drops  on  which  the  beams 
of  the  sun  and  moon  glittered  like  stars. 
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SECOND  SERIES.     V. 

SUSAN    E.  BLOW. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Pigeon  House. 

712.  What  is  the  creative  idea  of  this  play? 

713.  Under  what  image  is  it  presented? 

714.  What  does  the  song  portray? 

715.  What  illustrations  and  extensions  of  this  idea  are 
found  in  the  picture? 

716.  Give  the  details  of  the  picture,  and  explain  the 
tie  which  binds  them  into  one  whole? 

717.  How  do  you  explain  the  snail  and  the  serpent? 

718.  What  are  the  birds  in  the  picture  doing? 

719.  What  are  mother  and  children  doing? 

720.  What  are  the  two  older  children  doing? 

721.  What  are  the  mother  and  child  near  the  pigeon- 
house  doing? 

722.  What  is  the  inner  significance  of  these  different 
activities? 

723.  Have  you  a  pigeon-house  for  your  children?  If 
so,  relate  any  actual  results  from  the  contact  of  child-life 
with  bird-life. 

724.  Relate  any  successful  conversations  with  your 
children  about  this  picture. 

725.  Does  this  play  suggest  actual  excursions,  or  goings 
out  into  nature? 

726.  Do  you  have  such  excursions?  If  so,  will  you 
describe  one? 

727.  Do  the  children  connect  their  outgoings  and  in- 
comings with  the  pigeon-house? 

728.  Do  they  imitate  the  pigeons  and  tell  what  they 
have  seen?  Relate  any  successful  reproduction  of  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  the  play  of  the  pigeon-house. 

729.  What  are  the  opening  lines  of  the  Motto? 

730.  What  connection  between  these  lines  and  the 
game? 

731.  What  fundamental  principle  is  illustrated  in  both? 

*  Contributors  to  this  department  are  requested  to  write  each  question  in  full  with 
its  number,  followed  by  the  answer.  Also  to  place  name  and  address  at  the  top  of  each 
page  of  manuscript,  the  same  to  be  carefully  numbered.  Also  to  fold  the  manuscript 
for  mailing  instead  of  rolling. — Editor. 
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732.  In  what  songs  already  considered  has  this  principle 
been  illustrated? 

733.  What  specific  applications  of  it  in  each  of  these 
songs? 

734.  In   what   later   songs   is  the   same  principle   illus- 
trated, and  under  what  specific  applications? 

735.  In  what  general  forms  is  it  illustrated  in  all  play? 

736.  Illustrate  this  principle  from  adult  life,  especially 
from  your  own  experience. 

737.  Describe  some  great  picture  or  series  of  pictures 
of  which  it  is  the  inspiring  idea. 

738.  Name  some  world-poem  of  which  it  is  the  creative 
idea. 

739.  State   some  of  the  forms  under  which  it   is   illus- 
trated in  such  poem. 

740.  Describe  a  series  of  myths  which  illustrate  it. 

741.  What  is  a  principle? 

742.  What  gives  all  principles  their  validity? 

743.  Must  all  principles  be  reducible  to  unity? 

744.  May  they,  therefore,  be  deduced  from  this  unify- 
ing source? 

745.  What  is  this  source,  and  how  is  the  principle  of 
this  play  deduced  from  it? 

746.  What  is  the  mental  effect  of  holding  by  ungrounded 
principles? 

747.  What,  therefore,  should  be  your  ideal  of  self-cul- 
ture? 

748.  What  is  the  second  suggestion  in  the  Motto? 

749.  How  shall  the    child    reduce    his    experiences  to 
order? 

750.  In  what  two   ways  does   Froebel  say  the  mother 
may  help  him? 

751.  What  is  the  result  of  ordering  experiences? 

752.  What  does  Froebel  say  of  the  use  of  the  story  in 
this  connection? 

753.  Through  what  different  kinds  of  stories  may  this 
result  be  accomplished? 

754.  What  is  the  value  of  the  mythic  tale? 

755.  Should  there  also  be  simple  stories  duplicating,  so 
speak,  the  child's  actual  experiences? 

756.  What  is  their  value? 

757.  What   dangers    incident  to   the    exclusive    use   of 
either  type  of  story? 

758.  How  does  life  become  a  living  whole? 

759.  How  does  science  make  wholes? 
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760.  How  does  poetry  make  wholes? 

761.  Are  both  ways  illustrated  in  this  play  and  commen- 
tary, and  if  so,  how? 

762.  Can  you  distinguish  in  that  part  of  Froebel's  Com- 
mentary which  practically  illustrates  how  a  mother  may  use 
this  picture,  two  distinct  parts? 

763.  What  is  the  specific  significance  of  each  of  these 
parts? 

764.  How  is  experience  ordered  in  the  conversation 
between  mother  and  child? 

765.  What  effect  does  this  interpretation  of  experience 
have  upon  the  relationship  of  the  child  to  his  mother,  and 
how  does  he  express  it? 

766.  What  ascent  in  thought  in  the  final  paragraphs  of 
the  Commentary? 

767.  Does  a  sense  of  the  order  in  nature  stimulate  the 
ideal  of  ordering  our  own  lives  and  thoughts? 

768.  What  do  you  understand  by  Froebel's  statement 
that  the  child  seeks  the  universal  in  the  particular? 

769.  Why  does  finding  the  universal  give  spiritual  nur- 
ture? 

770.  Can  such  nurture  be  begun  too  early? 

771.  May  it  be  given  wrongly,  and  if  so,  how? 

772.  How  may  it  be  given  rightly? 

773.  What  is  the  universal? 

774.  Give  statements  of  Froebel's  fundamental  insight 
from  his  introduction  to  the  Mother-Play,  from  Aus  Froe- 
bel's Leben;  from  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten;  from 
Education  of  Man. 

775.  Restate  this  insight  in  your  own  words? 

776.  Connect  it  with  the  thoughts  of  organic  unity  and 
continuity. 

JJJ.  What  application  of  the  idea  of  continuity  in  this 
Commentary? 

778.  What  does  Froebel  mean  by  the  interdependence 
of  the  several  stages  of  life? 

779.  Is  it  true  that  one  stage  influences  another? 

780.  Is  it  true  that  one  stage  necessarily  determines  an- 
other? If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  ideal  of  freedom,  and 
what  of  our  responsibility  to  amend  our  lives? 

781.  Is  it  essential  to  understand  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  principles,  and  may  all  education  be  vitiated  by  the 
undue  prominence  of  subordinate  principles? 

782.  Have  kindergartners  erred  in  exaggerating  the 
principles  of  organic  unity  and  continuity? 
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783.  If  you  have  made  this  mistake,  will  you  state  some 
practical  errors  which  have  flowed  therefrom? 

784.  May  you  also  misconceive  the  idea  of  freedom? 
If  so,  how,  and  what  evil  results  arise  from  this  misconcep- 
tion? 

785.  What  is  your  own  highest  insight,  and  how  do  you 
relate  subordinate  insights  to  it? 

786.  If  you  are  dominated  by  an  unconscious  idea,  will 
it  influence  your  work? 

787.  If  so,  is  insight  a  duty? 

ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS. 
(From  Nico  Bech-Meyer,  Mills  College,  Cal.) 

651.  Is  it  true  that  the  lives  of  both  nations  and  individuals  are  de- 
termined by  their  real  belief  as  to  the  Supreme  principle  of  the 
universe? 

This  question  ought  to  be  made  the  topic  of  a  sermon  the  first  Sunday 
after  New-Year's  day,  1807,  in  every  church  in  the  United  States.  The 
true  cause  of  all  suffering,  all  poverty,  all  political  strife  devouring  this 
nation  is,  that  she  not  yet,  as  a  nation,  has  reached  to  a  real  belief  as  to 
the  Supreme  principle  of  the  universe.  The  churches  are  seeking  God 
as  the  principle  pertaining  to  the  limits  of  their  working  field;  the  indi- 
viduals are  seeking  him  as  the  principle  to  be  applied  to  their  little  joys 
and  sorrows.  Religion  practiced  truly  means  the  seeking  of  eternity  in 
time.  Some  fifty  years  ago  the  Danish  nation  began,  as  a  nation,  to 
seek  a  real  belief  as  to  the  Supreme  principle  of  the  universe.  The 
result  was  an  ethical,  social,  and  political  re-birth  of  the  Danish  nation. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  Norwegian  nation  followed  the  example  of 
the  sister  nation,  with  the  same  results— perhaps,  to  a  yet  higher  extent, 
in  correspondence  with  the  great  strength  of  the  Norwegian  character. 
"As  a  nation,"  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
In  that  moonlight  night  when  the  heroes  of  Switzerland  came  together 
on  Ri'itli,  they  said:  "We  represent  the  best,  therefore,  we  represent 
the  nation."  A  nation  has  not  expressed  any  real  belief  in  the  Supreme 
being  of  the  universe,  until  her  best  have  joined  together  and  have 
moulded  this  belief  into  deeds,  which  have  changed  the  life  of  that  na- 
tion, even  in  its  outward  forms.  This  the  best  do  not  do  alone,  they  do 
it  through  the  help  of  the  masses,  that  ever  are  ready  when  the  power 
of  spirit  is  exhibited  sufficiently  strong.  In  the  American  nation  the 
final  settling  upon  a  real  belief  as  to  the  Supreme  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse is  delayed  by  the  fact  that  different  ideas  of  God  are  fighting 
their  last  great  fight  inside  the  borders  of  this  republic— here,  where 
they  all  have  met,  and  can  come  no  farther.  The  oriental  conception  of 
the  God  idea,  as  expressed  in  stanzas  as:  "  Low  at  thy  feet  I  bow";  in: 
"  Sin  and  mercy,"  and  "We  are  weak  and  he  is  strong,"  is  defending  its 
ground  against  the  old  Northern:  "The  Gods,  our  forefathers."  The 
Anglo-Saxon  element  being  the  ruling  and  creating  element  in  this  na- 
tion, it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time,  when  "  the  Gods,  our  forefathers," 
shall  have  conquered.  At  that  moment  the  American  nation  will  be 
ready  to  begin  her  own  religious  life.  The  contemplative,  the  passive 
religious  conception  belongs  to  nations  who  yet  are  children.  The 
active,  religious  conception,  the  one  which  acknowledges  the  individual 
as  a  responsible  part  of  the  whole  universe,  belongs  to  a  nation  of  men. 
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The  churches  here  do  nothing;  all  deeds  are  left  to— the  Salvation 
Army.  Even  the  Unitarian  church  tries  to  excuse  her  inability  to  reach 
to  a  living  religion  with  the  phrase:  "We  are  not  aggressive."  They 
have  forgotten  the  creed  of  their  forefathers: 

Know  thou,  most  mighty  of  men,  that  the  Norns  shall  order  all, 
And  yet  without  thine  helping  shall  no  whit  of  their  will  befall; 
When  the  way  of  the  sun  is  tangled,  it  is  wrought  of  the  dastard's  lack, 
But  the  day  when  the  fair  earth  blossoms,  and  the  sun  is  bright  above, 
By  the  daring  deeds  is  it  fashioned  and  the  eager  hearts  of  love. 

The  Supreme  principle  of  the  universe  is  manifested  as  life  and  love 
inseparably  one,  and  not  until  a  nation  finds  her  God  as  such,  has  he  be- 
come the  God  of  that  nation.  This  is  part  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
unity  of  life  ("  Lebenseinheit"). 

(From  Mary  J.  B.  Wylie,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

626.     Relate  the  best  story  you  know  of  a  bird  and  her  nestlings. 

One  day  last  spring,  Marion,  Ruth,  Frances  and  Flossie  brought  to 
the  kindergarten  a  basket,  in  which  was  a  sparrow's  nest,  with  four  un- 
fledged little  sparrows  in  it,  and  they  surprised  the  kindergartners  with 
the  story  of  how  they  came  to  have  the  nest  of  birds.  The  little  girls 
were  so  full  of  their  story  that  they  all  told  it  at  the  same  time.  The 
other  children  and  the  ladies  listened  until  they  had  finished  the  story, 
then  the  director  asked  Marion,  the  eldest  child,  to  tell  the  story  again. 
Marion  said:  "  We  were  coming  to  the  kindergarten  this  morning,  and 
when  we  were  about  a  block  from  our  house,  we  saw  a  man  cleaning 
the  globe  of  an  electric  lamp,  which  had  not  been  used  for  some  time. 
We  stopped  to  look  at  him,  and  he  drew  from  the  globe  the  nest  of  spar- 
rows, and  said  we  could  have  them.  We  went  to  the  nearest  house 
rang  the  bell,  and  asked  the  lady  who  came  to  the  door,  to  please  lend 
us  a  basket  to  place  the  nest  of  birdlings  in  it,  so  that  we  could,  without 
hurting  them,  carry  them  to  the  kindergarten.  The  lady  gave  us  the 
basket;  we  thanked  her  for  doing  so.  Then  we  gently  lifted  the  nest 
into  the  basket  and  carried  it  carefully  to  the  kindergarten."  The 
director  asked  Marion  "why  they  brought  the  nestlings  to  the  kinder- 
garten." She  replied,  "  To  be  taken  care  of.  The  father  and  mother 
birds  could  not  lift  the  nest  to  a  safe  place,  and  we  thought  they  would 
be  all  right  here.  We  will  all  help  to  take  care  of  them  until  they 
can  fly."  The  director  said:  "  I  wish  we  could  have  the  pleasure  of  car- 
ing for  them  until  they  can  fly,  but  they  are  so  young — so  tiny— that  the 
parents  only  can  care  properly  for  them  for  some  days.  We  will  try  to  take 
care  of  them  this  morning,  but  when  you  go  home,  take  the  basket  and 
birdlings  with  you,  and  get  your  papa  or  some  other  person  to  place 
them  in  a  tree,  near  where  the  globe  is  in  which  they  were  hatched.  The 
father  and  mother  birds  will  be  around  there,  looking  for  their  dear 
ones,  and  will^be  sure  to  know  the  cry  for  food  of  their  own  young  ones. 
They  will  fly  to  them,  and  will  feed  and  care  for  them  in  their  new 
home  until  they  are  ready  to  fly."  The  director  then  boiled  an  egg  very 
hard.  The  water  in  the  saucepan  boiled  into  steam,  and  the  egg 
danced  in  the  saucepan,  and  made  a  noise.  One  of  the  children  said  it 
was  trying  to  jump  out  to  feed  the  wee  sparrows.  A  piece  of  the  hard 
egg  was  chopped  with  a  knife  very,  very  fine,  and  an  oyster  cracker  was 
rolled  to  powder.  The  chopped  egg  and  rolled  cracker  were  mixed 
together,  and,  with  a  splint  whittled  to  a  point,  the  director  proceeded 
to  feed  the  unexpected  little  guests.  Several  little  circles  of  children 
formed  around  the  basket  containing  the  birdies,  and  watched  her,  as 
she  gently,  patiently  fed  the  tiny  creatures.  Some  of  the  children  un- 
consciously imitated  the  birds,  as  they  stretched  their  necks  and  opened 
Vol.  9-24. 
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their  mouths  for  food.  One  voracious  little  thing  caused  a  tremor  of 
anxiety;  he  seemed  determined  to  swallow  the  feeding  splint.  They 
were  fed  several  times  during  the  morning,  and  all  of  the  children  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  birdlings  taking  their  luncheon.  The  chil- 
dren were  impressed  with  the  helplessness^of  the  young  birds,  the  bare- 
ness of  the  bodies,  the  largeness  of  the  mouths,  and  the  form  of  their 
bodies, — "not  a  bit  like  birds."  After  the  children  had  sung,  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  and  said  good-bye  to  each  other  and  to  the  kindergart- 
ners,  Marion  carried  the  basket,  with  its  loved  inmates  away  with  her, 
escorted  for  a  block  by  all  the  children  who,  with  the  exception  of 
Marion,  Ruth,  Frances,  and  Flossie,  there  took  a  parting  peep  and  said 
good-bye  to  the  nestlings.  Each  of  these  four  little  girls  carried  the 
basket  a  part  of  the  way.  When  near  their  homes,  they  saw  two  birds 
flying  around  and  chirping  in  "  cry-baby  "  notes.  The  children  placed 
the  basket  on  the  grass,  and  stood  a  little  way  off.  The  wee  birds  called 
peep-peep;  the  two  big  birds  heard  the  call,  and  Hew  into  the  basket, 
cuddled  close  to  the  little  ones,  and  chirped  to  each  other  joyously,  be- 
cause they  had  found  their  pretty  home  and  lost  babies.  The  birds  flew 
off  to  get  food.  Ruth  went  home,  and  brought  her  father  to  do  some- 
thing tor  the  reunited  family,  while  Marion,  Frances  and  Flossie 
watched  the  basket.  Ruth's  father  stood  on  the  fence,  and  tenderly 
placed  the  nest  in  an  apple  tree  in  his  garden.  After  they  returned  the 
basket  to  the  kind  lady,  they  watched  the  tree  from  a  window  of  the 
house,  and  very  soon  the  parent  birds  flew  to  the  tree  to  feed  the  young 
ones;  and  they  continued  to  do  so  until  the  birdies  were  strong  enough 
to  fly,  and  then  they  did  just  what  all  other  birdies  do,— they  spread  their 
tiny  wings,  and  bade  the  nest  good-bye.  Though  the  children  partici- 
pated in  the  events  related,  they  frequently  asked  to  be  told the  story 
of  "Our  Own  Bird's  Nest."  It  was  noticed,  that  when  telling  of  the 
feeding  the  birdies  with  the  splint,  that  several  children  stretched 
their  necks,  and  opened  their  mouths. 

659.  What  is  faith? 

Faith  is  what  Christ  said  to  Thomas:  "Blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  have  yet  believed."  It  is  the  taking  into  the  soul  the  di- 
vine phenomenon  of  truth;  it  is  the  foundation,  or  beginning  of  insight. 

660.  How  is  it  related  to  insight? 

As  a  seed  to  fruition.  Insight  is  the  slow  development  of  faith 
through  experience.  It  enables  us  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  within 
us,  and  to  manifest  it  in  deeds,  the  products  of  spiritual  growth. 

661.  What  is  revelation? 

Revelation  is  humanity's  heavenly  inheritance  here.  It  is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  predictions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, — the  incarnation  of 
God  in  Christ;  the  presence  of  God  in  humanity.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit  speaking  inwardly  to  us,  according  to  our  capacity  and  needs.  It 
is  the  gradual  illumination  of  the  spiritual  nature  by  divine  light, — "  The 
light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea";  to  see  and  understand  the  all 
pervading,  everlasting  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

(From  Victoria  Cleaveland,  Chicago.) 

607.     What  is  the  salient  thought  in  Froebel's  nest  game? 

The  salient  thought  in  the  game  of  the  bird's  nest  is  the  home 
thought  in  its  widest  sense.  With  the  thought  of  the  shelter,  and  pre- 
dominating it,  is  the  conception  of  the  care  and  Jove  given  there  to 
the  household;  of  the  greater  protection  needed  by  the  little  ones,  and 
the  thought  that  it  matters  little  whether  the  home  was  luxurious  or  no, 
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so  each  bird  or  child  was  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
surrounded  with  loving  watchfulness. 

609.  Do  you  believe  that  seeing  a  mother-bird  with  her  nestlings, 
makes  the  child  more  conscious  of  his  own  relationship  to  his  mother? 

As  any  unusual  manifestation  of  God's  love  and  power  makes  us 
conscious  of  the  evidences  that  daily  surround  us,  so  this  kind  of  home, 
not  often  met  with,  makes  the  child  conscious  of  the  blessings  of  the 
home  that  he  has  always  had.  For  this  reason,  a  bird's  nest  gives  the 
idea  better  than  would  the  home  of  a  friend.  Then,  too,  the  nest  is  so 
small,  that  his  thoughts  are  not  distracted  by'various  details.  Love  and 
protection  are  the  centering  and  conspicuous  thoughts. 

616.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  thing  to  be  constantly  telling  a  child 
how  much  its  father  and  mother  do  for  it?     If  not,  why  not? 

To  constantly  impress  a  child  with  the  idea  that  he  is  an  object  of 
charity;  to  emphasize  the  favors  that  he  receives,  makes  him  feel  that 
he  is  more  of  a  bother  than  a  blessing.  He  cannot  comprehend  how 
much  happiness  he  brings  into  the  home.  Is  it  fair  then,  to  try  to  tell 
him  how  much  trouble  he  is?  We  can  understand  the  effect  such 
words  have  upon  him  by  imagining  a  like  experience  for  ourselves.  If 
in  granting  a  favor,  a  friend  should  say:  "This  is  a  great  favor;  1  hope 
you  realize  it;  I  am  certainly  very  good  to  you,"  the  blessedness  of  giv- 
ing and  of  receiving  would  be  destroyed  by  such  an  attitude.  I  think  a 
mother  might  speak  of  the  kindness  of  the  father,  alluding  to  his  care 
for  herself,  as  well  as  for  the  children.  If  the  words  were  spoken  in  the 
true  spirit,  it  would  foster  his  love,  without  making  him  lose  his  self-re- 
spect. 

635.     What  does  he  mean  by  unity  of  life  (Lebenseinheit)? 

Froebel,  with  his  beautiful  philosophy,  may  have  meant  that  the 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  life  of  each  part  of  the  universe  makes 
up  one  whole.  For  an  example  of  the  physical,  the  life  of  the  sun  be- 
comes that  of  the  plant,  and  the  life  of  the  plant  becomes  that  of  the 
animal.  In  the  scientific  world,  it  would  be  known  as  correlation  of 
forces.  The  unity  of  mental  life  is  shown  by  the  same  thought  being  in 
the  minds  of  different  people.  The  exact  calculation  and  wonderful  in- 
sight, by  means  of  which  Leverner  located  the  planet  Uranus,  was  at- 
tained at  the  same  time  by  Adams,  of  Cambridge.  If  there  were  no 
unity  in  mental  life,  each  child  would  be  no  better  in  intellect  than  his 
parents.  Civilization  would  be  impossible.  As  an  illustration  of  the  unity 
in  spiritual  life,  we  can,  in  our  day,  see  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
among  his  disciples.  Froebel  probably  felt  that  goodness  wherever 
found  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  sum  of  all  goodness,  God. 
(From  A.   K.  P.) 

631.  What  does  Froebel  mean  by  the  expression,  that  "All  life  is  one 
life?" 

I  think  that  when  Froebel  says,  "All  life  is  one  life,"  he  means  what 
Tennyson  means  by  his  words:  "  If  I  knew  what  you  were,  little  flower, 
root  and  all,  and  all  in  all,  I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 
That  is,  if  I  knew  the  law  of  the  plant's  existence,  and  could  trace  it 
back  to  its  source,  I  should  know  the  law  of  man's  existence,  and  man's 
source;  i.  e.,  God.  Froebel  says,  in  the  "Education  of  Man:"  "All 
things  have  their  being  in  and  through  God.  The  divine  effluence  that 
lives  in  each  thing  is  the  essence  of  each  thing."  It  is  what  the  Hindoos 
say  over  and  over  again,  as  in  the  following  from  the  "  Upanishads:  " 
•'  Bring  me  a  fruit  of  yonder  tree,  cut  it  open;  what  seest  thou  therein?" 
"I  see,  Oh  Venerable  One,  very  little  seeds."     "Cut  one  of  them  open; 
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what  seest  thou  therein?"  "Nothing,  Venerable  One."  "That  fine 
thing,  which  thou  seest  not,  my  well  beloved,  from  that  fine  thing  (that 
life  is  in  truth,  this  mighty  tree  grown.  Believe  me,  my  well  beloved, 
what  this  fine  (substance)  is,  of  whose  essence  is  all  the  world,  that  is 
the  reality;  that  is  the  soul,— that  art  thou."  Shelley  expresses  the 
same  thought,  when  he  sings  of  "  One  undivided  Soul  of  many  a  Soul"; 
while  Prof.  Royce  declares  it  to  be  the  outcome  of  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  past;  the  "whole  universe,  including  the  physical  world  also,  is  es- 
sentially one  live  thing;  one  mind;  one  great  Spirit."  This  thought  is 
illustrated  by  the  scientific  fact  that  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  vegetable,  and  the  lowest 
forms  of  vegetable  life  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  mineral  life. 
It  seems  to  me  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  based  on  this  thought  of  the 
unity  of  life,  though,  perhaps,  unconsciously.  So,  also,  is  the  continuity 
of  history,  and  our  power  of  entering  into  the  life  of  past  races-,  and  of 
looking  forward  to  what  is  to  come. 

(From  Carrie  S.  Newman,  Vancouver.) 
604.     What  nest  games  do  you  use  in  your  kindergarten? 
"  A  Little  Bird  Once  Made  a  Nest." — Hubbard  Song  Book.    "  In  the 
Branches  of  a  Tree."— Hubbard  Song  Book.     "  In  the  Tall  Boughs."— 
Emerson  and  Brown  Song  Book. 

606.     Which  is  preferred  by  your  children? 

All  are  enjoyed,  but  perhaps  the  favorite  is  "A  Little  Bird  Once 
Made  a  Nest,"  which  we  play  in  the  circle,  choosing  a  mother  bird  who 
in  turn  selects  five  other  children  who  represent  moss,  hair,  wool,  etc., 
and  builds  with  them  her  nest.  Another  child  represents  the  father 
bird,  and  soon  is  kept  very  busy  filling  the  hungry  little  mouths. 

6og.  Do  you  believe  that  seeing  a  mother  bird  with  her  nestlings 
makes  a  child  more  conscious  of  his  own  relationship  to  his  mother? 

I  certainly  do,  especially  if  the  child  has  a  loving,  sympathetic  guide 
who  is  herself  conscious  of  the  inner  meaning  of  Nature,  and  will  there- 
fore help  him  by  conversation,  story  and  song  to  read  his  own  love-song 
in  the  life  of  Nature. 

610.  Does  playing  nest  games  have  a  similar  result? 
I  do  not  think  playing  the  game  can  ever  take  the  place  of  the  real 
experience,  but  hand  in  hand  with  the  experience  may  be  of  much  use 
to  the  children.  After  a  child  has  watched  a  mother  bird  with  her  little 
ones,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  him  to  express  his  feelings  by  playing 
that  he  himself  is  a  bird,  for  giving  out  must  always  go  hand  in  hand 
with  taking  in.  Where  children  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  observe 
bird  life,  or  very  rarely  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  much  help  maybe 
given  them  through  bird  games. 

612,613.  How  many  kinds  of  nests  have  you  in  your  kindergarten? 
Describe  them  with  particular  reference  to  varying  illustrations  of  mater- 
nal care. 

We  have  a  robin's  nest  made  of  twigs,  mud  and  hair,  very  strong  and 
firm,  and  covered  thickly  with  green  moss,  so  that  high  up  in  a  tree  it 
would  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  leaves.  Then  we  have  a 
ground  sparrow's  nest  very  loosely  put  together,  so  that  it  is  only  suita- 
ble for  a  home  close  to  mother  earth.  It  is  the  same  color  as  the  ground. 
We  have  also  a  humming  bird's  nest,  very  small  and  warmly  lined. 
This  is  covered  with  the  same  lichen  which  covered  the  bark  of  the  tree 
in  which  it  was  built. 

622.     Read  in  Drummond's  "Ascent  of  Man"  the  chapter  entitled 


LITTLE  AH  HUM. 

C.  S.  B. 

IT  was  a  back  yard  that  the  sun  seldom  found.  Not  a 
yard  at  all,  in  fact,  just  a  place, — a  place  in  which  to 
throw  things,  tin  cans  mostly,  and  to  send  her  to  play. 
There  was  never  a  spear  of  grass.  If  it  ever  did  try  to 
grow,  it  gave  up  the  sorry  task.  Even  grass  needs 
encouragement. 

And  so  I  found  her.  Did  I  say  playing?  Perhaps  she 
was,  but  not  in  the  true  child  way.  It  was  only  one  of  a 
hundred  cases.  A  wretched  mother  and  a  child  born  into 
the  world,  with  a  mind  not  strong  enough  to  help  much  in  life. 
She  looked  pleased  when  I  stepped  through  the  break 
in  the  fence  that  was  an  apology  for  a  gate;  she  could  not 
tell  me.  All  she  said  was  "  ah  hum,  ah  hum,"  in  a  crooning 
monotone,  but  we  grew  to  know  each  other  just  as  well. 
Tightly  clasped  in  her  arms  was  a  stick  of  wood.  When  I 
said  "doll"  to  her  she  nodded  her  head  and  hugged  it 
closer  to  her  tattered  dress.  I  hummed  a  lullaby,  and  went 
away  with  the  thought  of  the  dear  vacant  eyes  that  were 
watching  me. 

Next  time  I  carried  a  red  geranium  flower  and  we  looked 
at  the  bright  thing.  We  were  very  happy,  indeed,  for  one 
grimy  finger  pointed  to  my  dress  and  then  to  the  blossom. 
A  bit  of  color  had  come  into  the  little  one's  life. 

After  a  while  she  took  a  short  journey  with  me.  When 
the  threshold  of  my  room  was  reached,  little  Ah  Hum  was 
frightened,  and  there  was  much  coaxing  before  she  would 
cross.  Cleanliness  was  new  to  her.  All  her  short  life  had 
been  bounded  by  the  unbeautiful.  She,  in  her  feebleness, 
could  not  make  the  change.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  glad. 
We  looked  at  some  pictures.  One  of  cherubs  appealed  to 
her.  She  pointed  to  them,  and  when  I  said  "  wings,"  she 
said  it  over  after  me.     The  first  word  she  had  attempted. 

Before  going  home  we  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the 
sky.  The  sun  was  going  to  rest  and  there  were  clouds  left 
behind,  fleecy,  pointed  ones,  stretching  away  as  far  as  eye 
could  follow.  I  held  the  little  one  up  to  see.  She  did  see, 
more  than  I,  for  the  light  of  reason  shone  in  her  eyes  and 
she  said,  "  wings,"  as  she  pointed  to  the  clouds.  "  She  shall 
have  an  angel  picture  all  her  own,"  I  thought.  "  To-mor- 
row I  will  take  it  to  her." 
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But  the  next  day  was  full.  It  was  many  days  before  I 
could  keep  my  promise.  Then  I  found  the  back  yard  just 
as  it  was  at  first.  A  few  more  rubbish  piles,  maybe.  The 
little  one  was  not  there,  though.  I  went  to  the  front  of  the 
shanty  that  served  as  a  house.  It  was  all  quite  as  usual. 
Something  white  fluttered  from  the  door-knob.  That  was 
the  only  difference.  I  went  away  again  with  my  heart  full 
of  joy.  Little  Ah  Hum  did  see  the  angels  that  other  night. 
They  were  on  their  way  then  to  take  her  home. 


A  BIT  OF  LIFE. 


A 


MAIDEN  sat  within  the  door 

And  sang  as  many  times  before. 
A  man  to  daily  toil  passed  by, 

No  love  nor  pleasure  lit  his  eye, 

But  when  he  heard  the  merry  song 

He  whistled  as  he  went  along. 

A  woman  by  the  window  wept 

For  one  who  in  the  churchyard  slept, 

But  when  upon  her  hearing  fell 

That  tune  she  knew  and  loved  so  well, 

The  flood  of  burning  tears  was  stayed, 
And  soon  a  song  her  lips  essayed. 

Her  neighbor  heard  the  tender  strain 
And  softly  joined  the  sweet  refrain. 
Thus,  all  day  long  that  one  song  bore 
Its  joyousness  from  door  to  door. 
Clara  J.  Denton  in  December  Ladies  Home  Journal. 
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THE  MONTH  OF  THE  KNIGHTS. 


The  above  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  sheets  of  a  '96 
■calendar,  drawn  for  the  South  Park  Kindergarten,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Frances  Newton  and  located 
near  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  calendar  in  large 
water  color  sheets  was  designed  and  contributed  by  one  of 
the  mothers,  and  on  it  the  children  kept  the  record  of  the 
sunny  days,  the  cloudy  days,  the  snowy  days  and  the  holi- 
days. Gold  circles  indicate  the  Sundays,  red  the  birthdays, 
green  the  rainy  days,  yellow  the  sunshiny  days,  and  gray 
the  cloudy  days,  while  snowflake  forms  stand  for  the  snowy 
days,  the  heart  for  St.  Valentine's  day,  and  the  banner  for 
Washington's  birthday.  The  entire  series  for  the  year  was 
■equally  attractive. 


MOTHERS    IN    COUNCIL. 

TWO    HEADS    ARE    BETTER    THAN    ONE — OUR     MOTHERS'    MEET- 
ING— THE    PIED    PIPER    LEGEND RICHARD    REFUSES  THE 

ORANGE    FICTION — HOW    ABOUT    KEEPING    PROMI- 
SES?— GAS    STOVES    IN    THE    NURSERY. 

(Readers  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  and  parents  of  young 
children  are  invited  to  bring  questions,  helpful  experiences,  and  points 
of  difficulty  to  this  department  for  discussion.) 

TWO  HEADS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE. 

A  DEAR  old  lady  whose  daughters  had  gone  out  to 
make  homes  of  their  own,  used  to  insist  upon 
having  them  all  gather  at  the  home  nest  together, 
at  least  one  day  in  the  month,  one  whole  long  day 
together. 
"  Come,  girls,"  she  would  say,  "  let  us  get  our  knees  to- 
gether, then  we  will  talk  it  all  over." 

Thus  they  would  sit  in  the  loving  family  circle  where 
the  interest  of  all  was  the  cause  of  each,  "talking  it  over." 
What  untold  comfort  and  help  comes  from  such  perfect 
sympathy,  from  such  perfect  understanding.  No  girl  who  has 
become  a  wife  and  mother  knows  any  higher  authority  for 
thought  or  action  than  "  what  mother  used  to  say;"  "what 
mother  used  to  do."  To  her  there  is  no  higher  tribunal,  no 
other  court  of  appeal.  Fortunate  indeed  is  she  who  is  so 
situated  than  she  can  go  back  to  mother's  knee,  and  hear 
confirmed  the  wise  advice  and  counsel  she  only  half  appre- 
ciated when  it  came  to  her  in  the  days  of  her  youth  and 
inexperience.  If  mother's  methods  and  sisters'  sympathies 
are  only  in  memory,  it  is  often  a  great  satisfaction  and  ad- 
vantage to  come  in  touch  with  those  who  are  passing 
through  similar  experiences,  meeting  similar  obstacles,  trying 
to  solve  similar  problems.  "Two  heads  are  better  than  one" 
is  doubly  true  if  the  two  heads  are  brought  together  in  sym- 
pathy of  purpose.  Not  always  can  one  find  the  "  friend  in 
need;"  not  always,  perhaps  not  often,  is  she  at  hand.  With 
this  thought  for  those  who  are  eagerly  seeking  solutions  to 
everyday-life  problems,  or  who  are  willingly  offering  solu- 
tions already  attained  by  observation  or  experience;  for  all 
such,  and  any  others,  is  this  monthly  session  called. 
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The  "  Mother's  Kingdom  "  is  a  vast  one,  universal  in  ex- 
tent and  common  interest;  and  the  "Royal  Counsel  "  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Let  the  personification  of  all  the 
wisdom  and  experiences  of  our  "  fore-mothers  "  grace  the 
throne,  and  to  her  knee  let  us  bring  all  our  accumulated 
troubles,  theories,  snarls  and  successes,  and  "  talk  them 
over."  Who  can  prophesy  the  perfect  system  that  might 
be  thus  evolved? 

To  begin  with,  here  is  a  feeble  wail  from  a  teacher,  one 
of  the  "  mothers-in-deed."  It  is  very  early  in  the  year  for  a 
wail,  the  school  work  is  only  fairly  under  way.  Teachers 
and  pupils  are  all  fresh  and  ready  for  work.  It  is,  it  surely 
should  be,  the  "  Happy  New  Year"  to  them  all.  Mothers, 
do  you  know  you  can  help  to  make  it  so?  Not  only  the 
new  year  part  of  it,  but  the  whole  year.  Cannot  you  remem- 
ber your  own  first  school  days? 

This  aforesaid  wail  is,  .  .  .  "Why,  oh  why,  will  mothers 
insist  upon  coming  to  school  the  first  few  days  of  the  term? 
They  come,  trying  to  tell  us  teachers  all  that  they  know 
about  their  own  children,  all  about  their  peculiarities, 
moods,  and  whims;  how  smart  they  are,  how  dull  they  are,. 
what  their  particular  likes  and  dislikes  are;  of  the  special 
attention  and  treatment  each  needs.  Of  course  they  are 
gladly  welcomed  always  as  visitors;  it  is  all  right  to  come  to 
introduce  the  children  to  us,  but  then  let  them  go,  not  stay  to 
embarrass  them  and  us.  So  many  mothers  do  this,  and 
then  perhaps  never  come  again  through  the  whole  year. 
If  they  could  but  realize  how  helpful  an  occasional  bright 
call  is,  how  helpful  it  is  to  feel  we  are  in  confidence  with 
them  in  the  work  we  are  doing,  they  would  time  their  visits 
and  their  talks  to  that  end."     .     .     . 

How  do  you  make  a  child  want  to  go  to  bed? — Edna, 

our  mothers'  meeting. 

How  shall  we  interest  the  mothers?  Can  we  success- 
fully organize  Mothers'  Meetings?  How  can  we  make 
them  most  helpful,  both  to  the  mothers  and  to  ourselves? 
These  were  some  of  the  questions  that  confronted  us  at  the 
opening  of  our  year's  work. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  we  sent  out  written  invitations 
asking  mother  to  visit  "  John  and  the  rest  of  us  "  at  the  kin- 
dergarten on  a  certain  day.  The  day  came  and  the  mothers 
came  also;  so  many  of  them,  indeed,  that  we  could  scarcely 
find  room  to  move  about  in  our  marching  exercises. 
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The  following  week  we  gathered  in  the  kindergarten 
rooms  one  afternoon  for  a  mothers'  tea-drinking.  About 
the  same  number  of  mothers  came  as  before,  and  after  a 
pleasant,  social,  getting-acquainted  time,  we  talked  over  the 
idea  of  meeting  once  a  month  in  an  organized  Mothers' 
Meeting.  All  present  gave  such  cordial  and  hearty  assent 
to  the  proposition,  that  we  separated  feeling  that  our  regu- 
lar gathering  together  would  be  a  pleasant  feature  of  the 
coming  winter  months. 

We  have  chosen  for  our  first  topic  for  discussion,  "The 
Child  at  Play."  The  week  prior  to  the  meeting  an  invita- 
tion-program will  find  its  way  into  each  mother's  hands. 
On  this,  together  with  the  topic,  will  be  found  the  following 
suggestive  questions: 

What  playthings  are  best  for  the  child? 

When  the  child  builds  a  house  to  knock  it  down,  is  he 
at  work  or  play? 

When  the  child  busies  himself  to  make  Christmas  gifts 
for  the  family,  is  he  at  work  or  play? 

Can  the  child  be  too  lazy  to  play? 

We  have  found  ourselves  helped  and  stimulated  in  the 
work  by  this  contact  with  the  mothers.  One  of  our  workers 
said,  with  much  earnestness,  "  I  felt  fully  repaid  for  any 
extra  effort  when  Mrs.  T.  said  to  me:  'I  went  home  the 
other  morning  and  told  my  husband  that  when  the  children 
did  not  do  as  you  wished,  you  did  not  slap  them.'"  And 
the  mother  of  our  Julie,  curly-headed  irrepressible,  mischief- 
loving  Julie,  encouraged  us  much  by  saying:  "Julie  says 
that  he  has  been  good  twice  in  the  kindergarten." — Mary  L. 
Alle?i,  Memorial  Church  Kindergarten,  N.  Y. 

THE    PIED    PIPER. 

Black  and  White  (London)  brought  in  its  Christmas 
number,  a  reprint  from  a  painting  by  G.  E.  Christie,  called 
the  "  Pie.d  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  showing  a  crooning  piper 
playing  on  a  child's  whistle,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the 
frolicking,  laughing  herd  of  children  following  him  through 
the  autumn  woods.  The  wind,  in  turn,  is  blowing  the  fallen 
leaves  before  them,  and  they  seem  swept  along  by  an  invisi- 
ble power.  The  editor  of  Black  and  White  makes  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  comment  on  the  old  legend,  from  which 
this  truly  attractive  picture  is  an  adaptation: 

"It  is  rarely  one  is  willing  to  take  a  story  and  confer 
upon  it  the  title  of  legend.     It  must,  you  would  say,  be  a 
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good  deal  more  than  a  legend;  there  must  be  something  in 
it,  often  lying  far  beneath  the  surface,  that  will  give  it  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages,  causing 
them  to  recognize  that  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  does 
really  happen,  or  ought  to  happen,  in  the  world  they  in- 
habit. Now,  the  story  of  'the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  '  is 
believed  to  be  a  fairly  old  story.  Moreover,  if  you  will  only 
consider  it,  the  thing  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  legend,  and 
though  it  had  been  newly  devised  today,  would  still  clearly 
possess  that  immortality  which  is  another  of  the  necessary 
attributes  of  the  legend.  There  will  always  be  a  charm  in 
the  thought  of  the  Pied  Piper  and  the  music  he  played, 
which  cast  an  irresistible  spell  upon  all  children,  but  left 
their  stupid  elders  unstirred  by  any  new  delight.  In  the 
loveliest  book  of  recent  years  —  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's 
"The  Golden  Age," — you  may  find  much  information  as  to 
the  intense  stupidity  of  grown-up  people  and  their  absolute 
inability  to  realize  that  there  is  anything  at  all  about  chil- 
dren they  fail  to  understand.  Now,  the  Piper  was  clearly  the 
incarnation  of  everything  that  is  unusual  in  elder  folks,  and 
the  music  that  he  played  must  have  told  all  this  to  the 
children.  No  doubt  they  had  a  certain  affection  for  nurses, 
governesses,  parents,  and  grand-parents.  A  child's  sense 
of  duty  is  usually  fairly  strong,  and  they  would  be  grateful, 
in  a  way,  for  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  the  rest.  But  not 
even  a  grown-up  man  can  live  comfortably  on  these  things 
alone;  and  to  a  child  the  matters  of  importance  are  always 
those  that  would  not  be  put  into  a  tabular  statement  of 
assets.  The  children  had  not  had  the  sympathy  they  de- 
sired, and  that  is  why  the  Piper  was  able  to  punish  the 
burghers  of  Hamelin  when  they  finally  refused  him  the  re- 
ward which  had  been  promised  him  when  he  should  have 
destroyed  the  rats  that  were  destroying  the  city's  stored-up 
food.  He  had  only  to  explain  to  the  children  that  he 
understood  them  entirely,  and  they  were  bound  to  follow 
him,  as  the  swinging  magnet  follows  the  circle  you  make  in 
the  air  with  a  bunch  of  keys.  He  conveyed  the  intelligence 
by  means  of  his  music,  and  of  course  the  good  burghers 
thought  that  he  wrought  upon  their  offspring  by  magical 
art.  That  was  nonsense,  but  perfectly  natural;  they  did  not 
understand  children.  But  there  is  one  problem  upon  which 
volumes  might  be  written.  Where  did  the  children  go  to 
when  the  mountain  opened  and  received  them,  and  what 
did  they  find  there?  Did  they  come  back  into  the  world  by 
another  door,  or  are  they  still  inhabitants  of  the  land  where 
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children  are  understood?  And  then  there  are  the  other 
children  who  came  afterward,  and  heard  the  story  of  these 
fortunate  ones  and  their  escape  from  the  world  where  chil- 
dren are  not  understood.  They  would  find  it  hard  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  caprices  of  their  elders — who 
would  still  have  learned  nothing — and  one  is  sure  there  is  a 
tale  to  be  told  of  them:  That  often  they  were  brought  back 
from  desperate  excursions  in  search  of  the  hole  in  the 
mountain,  where  their  luckier  brothers  and  sisters  found  the 
gates  of  felicity. 

RICHARD    REFUSES    THE    ORANGE    FICTION. 

Dear  Editor: — Something  occurred  in  our  family  yester- 
day which  would  seem  to  be  a  refutation  of  the  theory  that 
children  are  savages  and  marauders  by  nature.  While  peel- 
ing an  orange  for  Vernon  and  Richard,  I  told  them  the  story 
of  "  Goldie,"  as  given  recently  in  Child  Garden.  By  the 
time  I  had  peeled  the  orange  I  had  finished  the  story. 
When  I  offered  Richard  his  share  he  declined,  saying,  "  I 
won't  eat  Goldie."  I  held  it  toward  him  waiting,  thinking 
his  love  for  the  fruit  would  cause  him  to  reconsider,  but  he 
remained  firm,  even  while  Vernon  tried  to  reassure  him  by 
telling  him  "  Goldie  is  an  orange."  Then  1  told  another 
story  of  how  Goldie  wanted  to  help  him  to  grow;  that  when 
he  reached  the  little  stomach  he  would  change  into  blood 
and  go  to  work  to  stretch  out  all  the  little  bones  and  make 
them  grow  taller  and  longer.  This  seemed  to  reconcile 
him.— M.  F. 

HOW    ABOUT    KEEPING    PROMISES? 

The  following  questions  are  most  excellent  for  Parents' 
Conference  consideration.  They  are  suggested  by  a  con- 
tributor to  the  American  Primary  Teacher: 

1.  Is  a  promise  made  to  young  children  more  or  less 
binding  than  one  made  to  grown  persons? 

2.  Can  you  give  a  good  excuse  for  breaking  a  promise 
at  any  time? 

3.  Should  children  be  trained  to  deny  themselves  enjoy- 
ments, that  they  may  be  better  able  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  others? 

4.  Which  is  the  better  child, — the  one  that  actually  does 
the  greatest  amount  oi  good  to  others,  or  the  one  that  loves 
the  better  to  do  good? 

5.  If  children  seem  to  do  wrong,  or  omit  to  do  what  is 
right,  is  it  always  certain  that  their  motives  are  bad? 
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6.  What  faculty  of  the  child  tells  him  when  he  is  right? 

7.  Is  it  safe  to  teach  little  children  that  conscience  will 
always  admonish  them  when  they  are  about  to  do  wrong? 

8.  What  should  we  lead  a  little  child  to  do,  as  his  first 
duty,  when  he  has  wronged  others? 

ARE    GAS    STOVES    DESIRABLE    IN    THE    NURSERY? 

A  mother  makes  the  following  practical  protest:  "There 
is  one  evil  practiced  by  kindergartners  which  I  think  you 
will  be  interested  in  correcting  through  the  medium  of  your 
magazine, — that  is,  the  use  of  gas  stoves  for  heating  pur- 
poses. I  am  sure  you  will  at  once  appreciate  the  injurious 
effect  on  the  little  ones  breathing  the  exhausted  air  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  do  earnestly  hope  you  can  find  space  in  your 
magazine  for  a  protest." 

Hawthorne's  description  of  womanliness  in  his  character 
of  Phoebe,  is  as  follows:  "Phoebe's  presence  made  a  home 
about  her.  There  was  a  spiritual  quality  in  her  activity. 
The  life  of  the  long  and  busy  day,  spent  in  occupations  that 
might  so  easily  have  taken  a  squalid  and  ugly  aspect,  had 
been  made  pleasant,  and  even  lovely,  by  the  spontaneous 
grace  with  which  these  homely  duties  seemed  to  bloom  out 
of  her  character,  so  that  labor,  while  she  dealt  with  it,  had 
the  easy  and  flexible  charm  of  play.  Angels  do  not  toil, 
but  let  their  good  works  grow  out  of  them,  and  so  did 
Phoebe." 


"A  kindergarten  child  relies  on  himself,  is  full  of  ideas, 
asks  questions,  is  truthful,  and  is  happy  in  school  and  out 
of  school.  He  takes  care  of  himself  at  home,  and  is  always 
full  of  business." 
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1.  Rock    -    a  -   by,    star         ba  -  by,    up  in    the     sky, 

2.  Gay    -     ly  you've  twink  -  led,  now   shut  your  bright  eye; 

3.  Dream  dain  -  ty  dreams     as     you   rock         in     the    air,  Of 

4.  No  growls  from    the  "Great  Bear" shall  cause  you     to      start,  Nora 

5.  Wake        up,    star    ba     -     by,  come  and     be     kissed  On 
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Cud-dle  your  head  on    her      shin  -  ing  breast,   Sleep    and  rest! 

Moon  mother  watches  o^er     you    will  keep,    Slum-  ber    and  sleep! 

frol  -  ic  -  some  prank  of  a    straying  moonbeam,  Rock    and  dream : 

On  -  ly  sweet  lul  -  la  -  bies    soft-ly  shall  ring.    Dream  and  swing! 

Napping  time's  o-ver,   star      ba    -    by  mine,    Wake     up    and  shine! 
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WINTER. 

OWN  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  peak, 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old; 
On  open  wold  and  hill-top  bleak- 
It  had  gathered  all  the  cold. 
And  it  hurled  it  like  sleet  on  the  wanderer's  cheek; 
It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere. 
From  the  unleafed  boughs  and  pastures  bare; 
The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof 
'Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  winter-proof; 
All  night  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams 
He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams; 
Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars: 
He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight; 
Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipped 
Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest-crypt, 
Long,  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 
Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze; 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  clear, 
For  the  gladness  of   heaven  to  shine  through,  and 

here 
He  had  caught  the  nodding  bulrush-tops 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond  drops 
That  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun, 
And  made  a  star  of  every  one. 

—James  Russell  Lowell. 


NOTES  ABOUT  THE  WORK  AND  THE  WORKERS. 

German  Educational  Congress. — September,  1896,  recorded  to 
kindergarten  history  a  most  important  conference,  viz.:  The  German 
Froebel  Congress,  which  met  in  Berlin  in  connection  with  the  general 
educational  congress  of  that  nation,  which  stands  so  high  in  pedagogy, 
which  in  turn  was  held  in  connection  with  the  industrial  exposition. 
The  following  program  was  carried  out  by  the  kindergarten  section, 
whose  president  is  Dr.  E.  Pappenheim,  of  Berlin,  who  gave  a  most  val- 
uable resume  of  the  growth  of  the  kindergarten  work  in  the  empire  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  He  said  that  there  were  two  lines  which  the 
German  Froebel  Union  wished  to  emphasize  in  forwarding  the  work  of 
the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  viz.,  that  of  replacing  the  old  idea  that  he 
was  merely  a  children's  playfellow,  with  the  educational  fact  that  his 
doctrine  is  a  profound  and  all-embracing  pedagogy,  and  second,  the 
securing  of  the  just  recognition  to  Froebel  as  the  pioneer  in  the  German 
movement  for  the  emancipation  of  woman.  Dr.  Pappenheim  also  indi- 
cated the  peculiar  fitness  of  an  educational  congress  being  held  in  con- 
nection with  an  industrial  exposition,  as  the  latter  shows  forth  the  high 
culture  and  status  of  a  people,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  and 
forwarded  by  right  education.  He  also  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  the 
fuller  understanding  of  Froebel  on  the  part  of  educators  in  general. 
Herr  Pfarrer  Baehring,  who  as  a  son  of  the  pastor  of  Keilhau,  spent  his 
youth  in  Froebel's  school  and  under  Froebel's  personal  care,  spoke  with 
rare  eloquence  of  the  power  of  Froebel's  personality,  through  which  he 
called  out  the  very  best  tendencies  of  his  students  and  turned  them  into 
actions.  The  old  pastor  said  that  it  was  not  only  our  privilege,  but  our 
duty  to  continue  the  work  of  a  national  educational  system,  which 
should  develop  all  the  powers  of  man  as  Froebel  outlined  it.  He  told 
how  the  influence  of  this  one  man  who  was  not  learned,  but  who  had  a 
great  insight  into  life,  affected  his  own  studies  in  the  direction  of  theol- 
ogy, and  taught  him  how  to  discriminate  between  the  important  and 
non-essential  elements  in  life.  Herr  Prof.  Zimmer,  of  Berlin,  spoke  on 
methods  of  teaching  from  the  school  standpoint ;.Frau  Dr. Goldschmidt, 
of  Leipzig,  put  the  question,  "Are  Froebel  Institutions  Synonymous  with 
Schools?"  Frau  Goldschmidt  is  a  most  eloquent  and  forceful  speaker, 
and  did  full  justice  to  her  subject.  Frl.  Elenora  Heerwart,  of  Eisenach, 
spoke  on  the  "  Preparation  of  Kindergarten  Training  Teachers,"  em- 
phasizing many  most  excellent  points  for  which  there  has  hitherto  been 
less  occasion  than  at  present.  Herr  Lehrer  Janke  spoke  of  the  kinder- 
garten from  the  standpoint  of  a  Prussian  public  school  authority,  and  it 
was  a  great  day  for  the  movement  in  Germany  when  from  that  stand- 
point such  warm  recognition  was  given  to  the  kindergarten.  He  urged 
that  the  elementary  teachers  meet  the  kindergartners  half  way,  and  thus 
the  two  may  work  together  in  bridging  over  the  great  gulf  which  now  ex- 
ists between  the  home  and  elementary  school  in  Germany.  Many  earn- 
est discussions  took  place  during  the  congress,  but  none  was  so  vehe- 
ment as  that  concerning  the  question  "Shall  the  kindergarten  training 
school  be  transferred  to  the  regular  normal  training  department?"  A 
resolution  was  presented,  asking  the  appointment  of  a  special  commit- 
tee, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  interest  the  government  in  the  kinder- 
garten movement  by  urging  the  following  points:     First,  the  visiting  of 
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kindergartens  by  school  authorities;  bringing  before  city  kindergartens 
such  methods  as  may  be  applied  in  elementary  classes ;  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  a  kindergarten  course  of  training  as  the  final  year's 
work  in  the  girls' high  schools;  the  providing  of  a  nurse's  kindergarten 
course  in  the  country  and  village  schools;  the  feasibility  of  securing 
state  support  and  kindergarten  state  examinations  for  the  teacher.  In 
true  German  fashion,  one  day  was  spent  by  the  entire  delegation  in  vis- 
iting the  Froebel  institutions  of  Berlin,  closing  with  a  banquet  in  the 
evening,  and  followed  by  an  out-of-door  play  festival,  which  latter  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Berlin  Froebel  Verein.  Seventeen  kindergar- 
ten organizations  were  represented  in  the  Congress  of  '96,  the  four 
associations  of  Berlin  joining  together  as  hosts  of  the  occasion.  The 
black,  white  and  red  badge  figured  extensively  throughout  the  general 
educational  congress,  and  the  editor  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine 
expresses  sincerest  gratitude  for  the  programs,  fellowship  badge,  cata- 
log of  kindergarten  exhibit,  the  exposition  maps,  and  the  synop- 
sis of  the  leading  papers  which  were  so  generously  forwarded  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Pappenheim. 

The  Michigan  Kindergarten  Association  met  in  second  annual  con- 
vention, at  the  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  November  27 
to  28,  the  president,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Treat,  in  the  chair.  This  organization 
is  composed  of  the  kindergartners  and  other  persons  interested  in  this 
movement  in  the  state  of  Michigan.  The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone,  president  of  the  Ypsilanti  Normal  School,  and  is 
published  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine.  The 
able  survey  of  the  work  given  by  Dr.  Boone  was  helpful  in  its  discrimi- 
nating criticism.  Mrs.  Treat  closed  her  address  as  president  by  quoting 
the  "Prayer  of  Motherhood,"  from  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins'  "  Marm 
Lisa."  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Plum,  of  Alma  College,  spoke  earnestly  on  the 
need  of  child-study  from  Froebel's  standpoint,  urging  that  the  sympa- 
thetic soul-study  should  be  honored  and  continued.  Mrs.  Plum  is  well 
balanced  in  her  views  and  studies  of  social  movements,  and  her  protest 
against  kindergartners  being  turned  in  speculative  directions  by  every 
wind  that  blows,  was  timely  and  wholesome.  Miss  Louise  Miller,  of 
Detroit,  presented  a  paper  on  "  Imposed  Limitations,"  which  was  prac- 
tical and  well  received.  Miss  F.  N.  Warner,  of  Alpena,  discussed  "  The 
Influences  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Home."  The  Secretary  of  the 
association,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Goodman,  spoke  on  the  importance  of  organ- 
ization, and  urged  the  State  Association  to  become  a  member  of  the  I. 
K.  U.,  which  was  virtually  accomplished.  The  State  Association  was 
also  received  as  a  department  to  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, on  invitation  of  President  Hoyt.  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  of  Chicago, 
spoke  on  the  subject,  "  Our  Children:  Heirs  of  Twenty  Centuries."  Mrs. 
Irma  T.  Jones,  President  of  the  State  of  Michigan  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  read  a  paper  on  "  What  Kindergartners  may  Expect 
from  Women's  Clubs."  Mrs.  Jones  gave  the  most  generous  recognition 
to  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  and  said:  "  The  Woman's  Club  move- 
ment needs  the  warm  mother  touch  of  the  kindergarten  hand  just  now  to 
woo  it  into  a  more  unselfish  giving  of  itself  to  humanity's  need."  Miss 
Clara  Mingins,  principal  of  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  Detroit 
Normal  School,  spoke  with  great  force  on  "  Right  Thinking,"  as  essen- 
tially the  predecessor  to  right  doing.  Miss  Clara  Wheeler,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  gave  a  suggestive  account  of  her  own  Sunday  School  work  as 
influenced  by  her  kindergarten  insight.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Lamson,  of 
Battle  Creek,  presented  a  "Solemn  Appeal  to  Kindergartners."  Every 
subject  was  followed  by  discussion,  which  was  unusually  practical  and 
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to  the  point.  The  local  committee  supplied  the  best  of  music,  and  most 
generous  entertainment  in  every  way.  The  hour  spent  in  games  and 
play  in  the  new  normal  gymnasium,  led  by  Miss  Hester  Stowe,  was  a 
refreshing  supplement  to  the  earnest  meetings  held  in  the  normal 
chapel,  and  the  social  opportunity  furnished  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boone,  in 
opening  their  home  to  the  members  and  guests,  testified  to  the  good 
will  of  the  local  committee.  The  officers  of  the  association  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year,  as  follows:  For  President,  Miss  S.  B.  Goodman, of 
Saginaw;  for  Vice-President,  Miss  Clara  Wheeler,  Grand  Rapids;  for 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  F.  Nina  Warner,  of  Alpena.  If  asked  to 
define  the  general  quality  of  this  Michigan  State  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, as  made  evident  at  its  Thanksgiving  meeting,  we  would  say  the 
aim  is  not  so  much  individual  greatness  as  individual  consecration. 

The  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  I.  K.  U.,  held  its  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday,  December  i,  at  the  normal  school,  the  subject  being 
"  Mothers'  Meeting."  Miss  Mackenzie  presided.  The  corresponding 
secretary  read  reports  of  the  I.  K.  U.,  of  Germany,  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Louisville  Kindergarten  Association.  These 
reports  emphasized  the  tendency  of  the  movement  toward  closer  coop- 
eration, the  increasing  interest  in  Mothers'  Meetings,  and  the  study  of 
Froebel's  Mother-Play  Book  as  his  greatest  contribution  to  child  liter- 
ature. Papers  were  read  by  Miss  Kimmel.by  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss 
Yardley,  whose  papers  represent  the  foreign  element,  Hungarians  and 
Russians.  They  all  agreed  that  the  child  was  best  served  by  arousing 
the  mother's  interest.  A  great  difficulty  in  these  kindergartens  is  that 
in  many  cases  the  mothers  do  not  understand  English,  and  that  they  can 
be  reached  only  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  But  one  thing 
they  all  understood  readily  enough,  and  that  is  the  sociability  implied 
by  the  tea  cups  and  plates  of  cake  and  the  preparations  made  for  their 
entertainment.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  meetings  mean  the 
only  glimpses  the  mothers  have  of  more  refined  life,  and  great  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  positive  duty  of  introducing  the  aesthetic  element 
through  pictures,  flowers,  and  pretty  and  cheerful  rooms.  As  Miss 
Yardley  says,  "  The  expression  of  the  faces,  the  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand, 
the  fervent 'Thank  you's,' tell  the  gratitude  felt,  but  of  the  results  in- 
tangible as  they  must  be,  who  can  say?  "  Mrs.  Charles  Hoffman,  for- 
merly a  kindergartener,  spoke  of  the  kindergarten  from  the  mother's 
standpoint,  and  showed  that  the  education  of  the  child  was  also  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  mother,  as  she  seeks  to  respond  to  the  same  influences 
that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  her  child.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Riley  spoke  on 
her  experience  in  holding  a  number  of  Mothers'  Meetings.  Miss  Van 
Haegan  gave  a  very  graphic  description  of  a  series  of  Mothers'  Meet- 
ings, in  which  the  philosophy  of  the  Mother-Play  Book  was  practically 
applied.  She  was  very  amusing  in  setting  forth  the  mistakes  that  she 
had  made  at  first,  through  inexperience,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  the  meetings  into  a  social  factor  of  the  mother's  life.  She  says:  "I 
have  learned  to  respect  the  instinctive  mother.  She  may  need  princi- 
ples to  work  upon,  but  she  takes  to  them  with  wonderful  aptitude." 
Miss  Hall,  principal  of  the  School  of  Practice  of  the  Girls'  Normal 
School,  read  a  most  earnest  paper  on  the  Mothers'  Meetings,  which  had 
been  held  at  the  normal  school  last  winter.  She  spoke  of  the  need  of 
an  intermediate  department  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary, 
and  emphasized  most  sympathetically  the  father's  place  in  the  "  Moth- 
ers'"  Meeting.  Mrs.  Still  and  Miss  Ray  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
Mothers'  Meetings.  After  a  closing  song,  lists  of  recommended  read- 
ing were  distributed  among  the  audience,  upon  the  relation  of  mother  to 
child,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. —  Winifred  Roberts,  Sec'y. 
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The  first  annual  report  of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  is  at  hand, 
with  a  history  of  the  work  of  the  House  by  the  head  resident,  Miss 
Martha  Reed  Spalding  who  writes:  "  The  demand  for  admission  to  the 
new  kindergarten  far  outran  the  room  capacity  within  the  first  week,  the 
number  being  limited  to  thirty.  The  kindergarten  has  kept  its  doors 
open  all  through  the  summer  months.  Outings  in  the  parks  and  coun- 
try and  a  regular  flower  distribution  were  special  features  of  the  sum- 
mer work.  The  children  have  become  noticeably  responsive  to  the  work, 
and  show  the]effect  not  only  in  the  kindergarten,  but  in  their  own  homes. 
The  every-day  contact  in  the  House  with  the  children,  naturally  brought 
the  parents  of  the  children  into  the  home  life  at  the  House.  At  first  when 
they  came  in  they  were  curious  and  suspicious;  but  the  mutual  interest 
felt  in  the  children,  and  the  neighborhood  relationship  which  soon  sprang 
up,  brought  the  mothers  and  many  of  the  fathers  to  look  upon  the  resi- 
dents as  friends.  The  kindergarten,  during  the  morning  hours,  became 
a  natural  dropping-in  place  for  a  few  minutes'  talk,  consultation,  and 
even  rest.  Our  opening  a  hospitable  door  met  with  more  ready  response 
than  we  dared  hoped  for.  The  first  social  for  the  mothers  of  the  children 
who  had  come  to  us  brought  to  the  House  twenty-five  neighbors  for  an 
evening  of  friendly  intercourse,  music  and  entertainment.  Out  of  this 
gathering  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Settlement's  work,  came  some  ac- 
tive efforts  in  the  way  of  cooperation  between  the  residents  and  neigh- 
bors toward  removing  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  students  in  the  House  are  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
come  to  study  in  the  kindergarten  training  classes  of  Boston.  They 
give  their  mornings  to  the  practical  working  out  of  their  study.  With 
this  family  group  are  connected  a  number  of  efficient  associate  workers 
who  help  to  carry  on  the  plans  of  work  in  the  reading  room,  clubs,  circu- 
lating picture  gallery,  physical  culture  classes  and  socials."  The  kin- 
dergartners in  residence  at  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  are  Miss 
Scales,  Miss  Thomas,  Miss  Freeborn,  Miss  Waterberry,  Miss  Neher. 

Open  Letter  from  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow:— Boston,  Dec.  6,  1896: 
''Dear  Miss  Hofer. — In  your  December  issue  you  publish  a  note  from 
Miss  Laura  Fisher,  generously  imputing  to  me  the  responsibility  for  the 
plan  of  work  now  followed  in  the  Boston  kindergartens.  I  have  spent 
the  past  four  weeks  in  Boston  and  have  had  occasion  to  see  something 
of  this  plan  in  its  practical  operation.  The  interpretations  and  applica- 
tions it  has  received  from  Miss  Fisher  have  so  largely  enhanced  what- 
ever merit  it  may  have  originally  possessed  that  it  comes  before  me  in 
some  respects  as  a  new  revelation.  Practical  suggestions  made  by 
numbers  of  kindergartners  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  give  the  plan  a  concrete  wholeness  not  present  to  my  mind 
when  I  made  the  outline  from  which  it  has  been  evolved.  Two  innova- 
tions made  by  Miss  Fisher  seem  to  me  especially  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  other  supervisors.  The  first  of  these  is  the  introduction  into  the 
kindergarten  of  a  wire  house  for  pet  animals,  and  the  happy  idea  of 
renting  in  succession  rabbits,  chickens,  pigeons,  guinea  pigs,  etc. 
The  second  is  the  solution  of  the  color  problem,  by  means  of  a  chart 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ross  Turner,  showing  a  series  of  artistic  combinations 
of  standard  colors  upon  a  gray  background.  The  merit  of  this  plan  is 
that  it  gives  the  children  liberty  of  choice,  and  yet  restricts  the  range 
of  choice  to  combinations  which  develop  instead  of  distorting  the  aes- 
thetic sense.  In  nature  work  the  Boston  kindergartners  seem  also  to  be 
doing  simple  and  wise  things.  The  conscious  aim  seems  to  be  to  inter- 
est the  children  in  natural  objects  by  leading  them  to  use  such  objects 
productively.     The  results  of  the  method   in  awakening  a  love  for  na- 
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ture  and  in  stirring  a  sense  of  beauty  are  most  promising  and  satisfac- 
tory."    Very  truly,  Susan  E.  Blow. 

The  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Haus,  of  Berlin,  after  twenty  years  of  patient 
work,  is  at  last  to  realize  its  ideal  plan  in  new  buildings,  grounds  and 
garden.  The  old  home  at  16  Steinmetz  strasse  is  to  be  relinquished  in 
favor  of  extensive  new  buildings,  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  beautiful 
grounds,  near  the  botanical  garden,  beyond  which  stretch  fields  and 
meadows  in  their  native  states.  The  site  for  the  new  home  is  strictly 
within  the  city,  of  easy  access  by  street  car,  and  yet  far  enough  from 
the  hurry  and  noise  of  the  city  to  be  ideally  located.  The  grounds, 
which  have  been  secured  to  this  work  through  the  generosity  of  an  in- 
terested friend,  are  at  present  covered  with  beautiful  sod  and  groups  of 
stately  trees.  There  is  an  orchard,  there  are  nut  trees,  a  vegetable  and 
flower  garden,  as  well  as  a  pond  for  fish  and  ducks.  A  friend  of  the  in- 
stitution writes  in  enthusiastic  German:  "What  delight  the  children 
will  take  in  the  silver-white  gowns  of  the  lady  birches  and  in  the  shim- 
mering nutter  of  the  poplar  leaves;  and  the  birds,  how  their  songs  will 
be  heard  in  this  more  quiet  neighborhood."  Fraulein  Henrietta 
Schrader  has  recently  returned  from  an  extensive  trip  through  Italy, 
refreshed  for  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  entire  Pestalozzi-Froebel 
Haus,  for  the  expansion  through  more  adequate  room  and  provision 
will  permit  of  many  improvements  in  the  work  which  have  hitherto  been 
limited  by  environment.  The  plans  of  the  building  as  described  are 
thoroughly  modern,  neglecting  neither  the  aesthetic  nor  the  hygienic 
possibilities.  The  Empress  Frederick  is  still  one  of  the  most  practically 
interested  patrons  of  the  Haus.  Our  congratulations  to  the  new  Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel Haus. 

The  International  Kindergarten  Union. — The  annual  mid- 
winter meeting  of  this,  the  most  important  organization  of  kindergarten 
friends  and  workers,  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  on  April  20,  21,  22,  23. 
Eminent  men  and  women  will  participate  in  the  program.  Among 
others  already  pledged  is  Mr.  Patterson  DuBois,  of  the  Sunday  ScJiool 
Times.  The  Western  Art  Teachers'  Association,  than  which  there  is  no 
more  vital  organization  in  the  country,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  same  time  in  St.  Louis,  and  a  joint  session  and  reception  have  been 
arranged  between  these  sister  organizations.  The  I.  K.  U.  program  is 
planning  for  a  Mothers'  day,  a  Kindergarten  Child  Study  day,  and  a 
session  for  games  and  plays.  The  joint  session  of  the  two  associations 
is  arranged  to  take  place  on  Froebel's  birthday,  Wednesday,  April  21. 
Will  kindergartners,  who  are  planning  to  attend  the  I.  K.  U.  meeting  of 
'97,  forward  their  names  at  once  to  the  President,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock, 
No.  284  Dartmouth  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  order  that  railroad  rates 
may  be  secured?  This  is  an  important  business  item,  to  which  every 
one  should  give  attention.  The  beautiful  auditorium  of  the  new  St. 
Louis  high  school  will  be  provided  for  the  general  meetings,  having  a 
seating  capacity  for  more  than  1,000.  As  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
concerning  local  arrangements.  The  program  for  the  April  meeting 
will  be  announced  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine. 

A  Village  Night  School.— The  educational  class  of  the  Hinsdale, 
111.,  Woman's  Club  have  for  some  time  been  busy  thinking  how  to  help 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  village  utilize  their  evenings.  After 
careful  consideration  it  was  decided  to  open  a  night  school,  and  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  vacant  room  was  secured 
in  the  public  school  building.    The  first  night  there  was  an  attendance 
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of  fifty-four  young  men  and  women,  many  in  domestic  service,  and 
others  occupied  during  the  day  as  clerks,  delivery  boys,  etc.,  many  of 
foreign  blood.  After  a  few  days  this  night  school  was  compelled  to  in- 
crease its  facilities,  and  at  present  four  large  rooms  in  the  central  school 
building  are  occupied.  The  teaching  is  volunteered  on  the  part  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  had  educational  advantages,  each  teacher 
giving  one  night  in  the  week.  The  work  is  at  present  confined  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping  and  reading.  The  latter  classes 
are  very  successful  and  interesting.  The  Woman's  Club  has  furnished 
and  owns  the  reading  books,  and  has  now  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
this  work,  thus  relieving  the  educational  department  of  the  club.  'Is 
there  not  a  suggestion  in  this  establishing  of  village  night  schools  for 
other  women's  clubs  which  may  have  reached  the  point  of  desiring  to 
extend  their  usefulness  beyond  that  of  the  culture  of  theirown  members? 

Coming  to  America. — Baroness  Bertha  Von  Biilow  Wendhausen 
will  arrive  from  Dresden  the  latter  part  of  March,  to  spend  eight  weeks 
in  America,  in  making  a  tour  of  the  kindergartens  of  this  country. 
This  visit  is  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  the  last  requests  of  her  aunt,  the 
Baroness  Maronholz  von  Biilow,  whose  great  hope  and  desire  to  the  last 
was  to  herself  make  such  a  tour.  This  was  only  relinquished  at  her  death 
as  with  Froebel  she  believed  that  America  was  the  country  in  which 
the  kindergarten  work  was  to  reach  its  highest  development.  Baroness 
von  Biilow  Wendhausen  was  with  her  aunt  constantly  from  early  child- 
hood, and  during  the  fourteen  months  severe  illness  previous  to  her 
death,  was  constantly  with  her  as  nurse  and  care  taker.  For  the  two 
years  following  the  death  of  her  aunt,  she  has  busied  herself  in  prepar- 
ing the  manuscript  of  the  biography  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Baroness 
von  Biilow,  which  has  been  published  in  serial  form  in  Germany, 
calling  forth  the  most  generous  appreciation  from  the  German 
critics.  Frl.  Wendhausen  hopes  to  visit  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Boston  and  Washington,  and  is  prepared  to  accept  engage- 
ments to  speak  of  the  life  and  noble  work  of  her  aunt  before  kinder- 
garten and  other  assemblies.  Any  one  wishing  further  information  ad- 
dress A.  Hofer,  Woman's  Temple,  Chicago. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  few  ladies  met  together  to  form  a  kin- 
dergarten union  in  Sydney,  Australia,  and  now  they  have  one  to  which 
nearly  one  hundred  belong.  They  have  their  first  free  kindergarten  estab- 
lished and  the  promises  for  the  future  are  bright.  There  is  a  wide  field 
for  the  kindergarten  in  Australia,  for  the  children  simply  swarm  in  the 
streets.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  those  going  to  Austra- 
lia to  see  the  endless  numbers  of  little  waifs  and  strays  who  line  the 
gutters  and  seem  to  pour  out  of  every  lane  and  alley.  They  do  not 
know  distress  as  we  see  it  in  this  northern  latitude,  for  their  climate  is 
mild  and  living  is  cheap,  but  in  all  large  cities  conditions  are  quite  bad 
enough.  The  ladies  of  Sydney  are  very  enthusiastic  and  are  making 
all  effort  for  the  success  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  Australia. 

My  Dear  Miss  Hofer  .•— I  write  to  correct  a  misstatement  in  regard  to 
myself  which  I  have  read  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  for  De- 
cember. It  is  stated  that  I  was  the  first  woman  who  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  from  New  York  University.  This  honor  be- 
longs to  Dr.  Emily  I.  Conant,  of  the  Normal  College  of  New  York 
City,  and  Dr.  Harriet  E.  Hunt,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  These  ladies  re- 
ceived their  degree  in  iSqj.one  year  previous  to  the  time  that  I  received 
mine.  Kindly  correct  the  statement  in  next  number  and  oblige,  yours 
very  sincerely,  Jenny  M.  Merrill. 
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Miss  Susan  Blow  presents  the  following  Froebel  studies  to  the 
teachers  and  kindergartners  of  Boston,  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber: I.  Falling  Song,  a.  Heart  Insight;  b.  Estrangement  and  Return; 
2.  Kicking  Song,  or  Self-Making;  3.  Weather  Vane,  or  Seen  and  Un- 
seen; 4.  Flower  Song,  or  The  Soul  of  the  Flower;  5.  Tick-Tack,  or  The 
Road  to  Freedom.  Miss  Blow  also  delivered  two  lectures  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  early  in  December.  The  Journal  of  Education,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  meeting  held  late  in 
November,  writes  as  follows:  "  Boston  is  to  be  favored  with  the  pres- 
ence of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Association.  She  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  kindergartners  in  America, 
if  not  in  the  world.  Boston  will  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  hearing 
so  clear  and  vigorous  a  thinker,  so  bright  and  helpful  a  writer."  Miss 
Blow's  topic  at  this  meeting  was,  "  What  Froebel  Stands  For." 

The  kindergarten  has  taken  its  place  in  the  schools,  and  the  outcry 
that  was  at  first  directed  to  it  has  failed  to  produce  an  opposition  that 
had  any  power  to  prevent  the  issue  being  a  successful  one.  Schools 
that  are  now  without  kindergartens  are  still  in  a  feeble  condition,  so  far 
as  primary  preparation  is  concerned.  The  amalgamation  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  primary  school  is  now  being  made,  and  primary  teachers 
are  growing  daily  to  be  better  teachers  because  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  system  of  Froebel.  It  behooves  every  primary 
teacher  in  the  land  to  become  fully  conversant  with  the  Froebelian  sys- 
tem, and  to  adopt  such  of  its  methods  and  occupations  as  are  fitted  to 
her  grade  of  school. — School  Register,  Worcester,  Mass. 

An  Appropriate  Celebration. — The  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of 
Dr.  Barnard's  birthday,  though  really  coming  on  Sunday,  January  24, 
will  be  appropriately  celebrated  at  Hartford  the  following  day.  In  ad- 
dition to  exercises  commemorative  of  his  great  services,  held  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  State,  there  will  be  more  formal  recognition  of  the  d  ay  and 
the  man  at  his  home.  The  exercises  at  Hartford  will  consist  of  ad- 
dresses at  the  capitol  by  the  governor  and  mayor,  by  Com.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris and  Inspector  Hughes.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  complimen- 
tary banquet  at  which  prominent  educators  will  be  present  and  speak. 

We  acknowledge  a  most  tempting  invitation  from  the  California 
Kindergarten  Training  Class  of  '97  to  witness  the  illustration  of  Miss 
Nora  A.  Smith's  poem,  "  The  Little  Artist  "  at  the  Silver  Street  Kinder- 
garten, San  Francisco.  The  title  page  of  the  gold  and  green  invitation 
bears  this  inscription  from  Emerson:  "To  help  the  young  soul,  inspire 
hope,  and  glow  the  coals  into  a  useful  flame  to  redeem,  defeat  by  new 
thought,  by  firm  action,  that  is  not  easy  but  is  the  work  of  divine  men." 

A  full  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Sarah  B.  Cooper  will  be  given 
to  the  February  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  the  start- 
ling announcement  of  her  death  by  asphyxiation  December  11,  1896, 
reaching  us  too  late  for  further  space  in  this  issue. 

All  kindergartners  and  teachers  interested  in  forwarding  answers 
to  the  questions  of  the  Songs  and  Games  for  Children,  as  sent  out  by 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  are  requested  to  forward  same 
before  March  1,  either  to  Miss  Bertha  Payne,  Hinsdale,  111.,  or  Miss 
Mari  Hofer,  No.  4638  Ash'and  avenue,  Chicago. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  has  seven  Sunday  School  infant  classes  conducted 
after  the  kindergarten  program. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  REFERENCES. 

"Comenius'  School  of  Infancy,"  edited  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  Will  S.  Monroe,  is  one  of  the  recent  additions  to  Heath's  Peda- 
gogical Library.  Prof.  Monroe  says  in  his  introduction:  "  It  was  as  a 
guide  to  mothers  during  the  years  of  opening  intelligence  that  Com- 
enius wrote  the  'School  of  Infancy;'  but  one  findsin  thisquaint  old  book 
not  only  a  guide  for  mothers,  but  as  well  for  teachers,  and  all  others  en- 
gaged in  the  high  and  holy  mission  of  training  little  ones.  Comenius 
loved  children.  His  faith  in  the  possibility  of  training  the  young  into 
useful  men  and  women  was  bounded  only  by  the  blue  dome  of  heaven." 
With  this  thought  of  the  value  of  the  sound  pedagogical  teachings  of 
the  great  Moravian  educator,  Prof.  Monroe  has  prepared  this  American 
edition.  It  is  carefully  edited  and  supplemented  by  very  helpful  notes 
and  bibliography. 

"The  Problem  of  Elementary  Composition,"  by  Elizabeth  H.  Spald- 
ing, deals  very  practically  with  a  subject  often  very  puzzling  to  those 
having  the  training  of  young  children.  Accuracy  of  language,  either 
spoken  or  written,  is  too  frequently  a  hardly  bought  acquirement.  Mrs. 
Palmer,  wife  of  Mr.  Palmer  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  chairman  of 
one  of  the  committees  of  the  Froebel  society,  writes  concerning  this 
book:  "It  seems  to  be  as  good  for  mothers  as  for  teachers.  I  have 
found  so  many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  that  I  can  use  with  my 
own  children  that  it  has  made  me  very  happy,  and  I  am  availing  myself 
of  some  of  them.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Froebel  society  I  shall 
read  from  this  book  and  strongly  recommend  it."  Published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Froebel  in  Spanish. — Miss  Sara  C.  Eccleston  has  translated 
"  Child  and  Child  Nature,"  by  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Biilow,  into  the 
Spanish  language  for  class-room  use  of  the  kindergarten  students  in 
South  America.  The  Spanish  version  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Froebel  Union  of  Argentine.  The  volume 
comprises  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  Spanish,  with  a  few  illustra- 
tions reproduced  from  the  Mother-Play  Book.  It  is  bound  in  the  clear 
blue,  which  is  the  predominating  color  in  the  national  flag  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

Hezekiah  Butterworth  says  he  went  to  Switzerland  to  study  the 
influence  of  Froebel's  ideas  and  methods  on  the  national  character. 
His  conclusions  he  presents  in  the  December  Review  of  Reviews.  He 
further  purposes  to  visit  the  charitable  kindergartens  of  our  large  cities, 
and  then  to  prepare  a  simple  book  on  how  to  found  kindergarten  char- 
itable schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  philanthropy. 

The  MacMillan  Company  is  publishing,  in  less  than  eight  months 
since  its  first  issue,  the  third  edition  of  Prof.  Giddings'  Principles  of 
Sociology.  Mr.  Giddings  claims  that  much  sociology  is  as  yet  nothing 
more  than  a  careful  and  suggestive  guess  work;  that  some  of  it  is  deduc- 
tive, and  that  "a  little  of  it,  enough  to  encourage  us  to  continue  our  re- 
searches, is  verified  knowledge." 

The  "  Rhymes  of  the  States,"  by  Garrett  Newkirk,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Nicholas,  are  now  collected  in  book  form  and  published 
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by  The  Century  Co.  The  rhymes  are  elaborately  illustrated  and  accom- 
panied by  statistics.  A  few  of  the  symbolic  outlines  of  the  states  are 
rather  clever.  Many  are  far-fetched.  The  rhymes  themselves  are  mere 
doggerel,  but  may  serve  the  purpose  of  fixing  facts  by  means  of  jingle. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins,  the  New  England  writer,  will  revive  the  old 
quilting-party,  the  ancient  singing-school  and  the  apple-paring  bee,  in 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Our  Neighborhood,"  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal.  These  articles  will  have  many  suggestions  for 
neighborhood  workers. 

"Our  Flag,"  its  history  and  changes  from  1620-1896,  illustrated  with 
13  colored  plates,  is  an  interesting  bit  of  history  put  in  an  attractive 
form. 

Fifteen  thousand  copies  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins  "Marm  Lisa" 
have  been  sold  in  six  weeks. 

Current  Magazine  Articles  of  Importance  to  Teachers. 

"  A  Neglected  Factor  in  Education,"  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  in  Education,  for  December. 

"Recent  Tendencies  of  Education  in  France  and  England,"  by  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  in  The  School  Review,  for  December. 

"  The  Kindergarten  Age,"  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  for  December. 

"  Allowing  Children  to  Choose  "  (syllabus),  by  Jennie  B.  Merrill,  in 
Journal  of  Education,  for  December  10. 

"  First  Five  Hundred  Days  of  a  Child's  Life,"  by  Mrs.  Winfield  S. 
Hall,  in  Child  Study  Monthly,  for  December. 

"Geographic  Interests  and  Child  Study,"  by  Anna  Buckbee,  in 
American  Primary  Teacher,  for  December. 

"  The  Home  Side  of  the  Civil  Service,"  editorial,  in  Outlook,  for  De- 
cember 12. 

"Child  Study  in  the  Training  of  Teachers,"  by  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  in 
Review  of  Reviews,  for  December. 

"The  Sunday  Schools:  Their  Shortcomings  and  their  Great  Oppor- 
tunity," by  Walter  L.  Hervey,  in  Review  of  Reviews,  for  December. 

"  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,"  editorial,  in  Outlook,  for  December  5. 

"  The  Two  Thoreaus,"  by  George  W.  Cooke,  in  Independent,  for  De- 
cember 10. 

"School  Room  Decorations,"  in  School  fournal,  for  December  12. 

"St.  John's  Guild,"  by  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm,  in  the  Peterson's 
Magazine,  for  November. 

"  My  Pedagogic  Creed,"  by  E.  W.  Scripture,  in  the  School  fournal, 
for  December  5. 

"  How  Shall  the  Child  be  Taught?  1.  Obstacles  to  Rational  Educa- 
tional Reform,"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  in  the  Forum. 

"Curfew  for  City  Children,"  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Townsend,  in  the 
Xorth  American  Review. 
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SARAH     B.     COOPER    AND    THE    CHURCH     KIN- 
DERGARTEN. 

HEZEKIAH    BUTTERWORTH. 

EV.  HEBER  NEWTON,  in  a  prophetic  address 
entitled,  "The  Free  Kindergarten  in  Church 
Work,"  says:  "The  day  is  not  far  off  when  every 
church  will  have  a  free  kindergarten,"  and  he 
philosophically  adds:  "Every  church  founding  one  becomes 
a  pioneer  in  true  church  work." 

The  multiplication  of  free  church  kindergartens  in  our 
principal  cities  is  so  rapid  as  to  awaken  a  universal  interest 
in  the  movement,  and  when  a  special  beneficence  becomes 
a  success,  our  gratitude  is  kindled  toward  its  pioneers. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  Plato  recognized 
what  is  now  called  the  kindergarten  principle,  when  he 
said:  "The  most  important  part  of  education  is  right  train- 
ing in  the  nursery."  Sarmiento,  the  great  educational  pres- 
ident of  Argentina,  the  friend  of  Horace  Mann  and  Eliza- 
beth Peabody,  who  planted  the  North  American  normal 
school  in  his  own  republic,  declared  in  like  spirit:  "The 
primary  school  is  the  foundation  of  national  character,"' 
and  by  this  he  meant  the  primary  school  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  make  character.  The  words  of  Sarmiento  are  quotable, 
and  merit  a  place  among  mottoes  on  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Froebel  to  put  the  teachings  of 
the  Sermon  of  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  into  the  conduct 
and  habits  of  the  child,  and  so  make  life  automatic.     Habit 
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irules,  and  to  make  the  Golden  Rule  the  habit  of  the  child, 
and  to  develop  the  spiritual  faculties  first  is  the  largest  mis- 
sion of  education. 

In  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Pacific  Kindergarten 
Training  School  in  1880,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  began  an 
address  which  has  been  widely  quoted,  with  these  words: 
"When  the  old  king  demanded  of  the  Spartans  fifty  of  their 
children  as  hostages,  they  replied,  'We  would  prefer  to  give 
you  an  hundred  of  our  most  distinguished  men.'  This  was 
but  a  fair  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  child  to  any  commu- 
nity, and  in  any  age." 

Mrs.  Cooper,  strange  as  it  may  seem  today,  had  fallen 
under  the  criticism  of  "heresy,"  the  cause  of  her  offending 
being  her  inspiration  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better  na- 
tional character  by  founding  free  kindergarten  schools  for 
neglected  children.  In  this  address  she  proceeds  to  show 
that  such  schools  are  Christ  schools,  and  that  they  follow 
the  first  principles  of  the  Galilean  teaching.  She  said  in 
strong,  positive  words:  "The  hope  of  San  Francisco  lies  in 

the    little    children    that   throng    her   streets    today 

AVith  fifty  or  sixty  kindergartens  established  in  the  most 
neglected  districts,  San  Francisco  would  be  a  different  city 
in  ten  years."  In  the  same  address,  and  in  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  neglected  classes 
•of  children  in  large  cities,  she  said:  "Multiply  free  kinder- 
garten schools  everywhere." 

This  was  fifteen  or  more  years  ago.  She  saw  the  star 
that  was  to  lead  the  pioneer  teachers  into  the  larger  and 
more  spiritual  evolution  of  this  work  in  life.  The  city  of 
San  Francisco,  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  "heresy" 
against  Mrs.  Cooper,  accepted  the  Jackson  street  kinder- 
garten school  for  neglected  children  as  an  experiment  in 
character  education.  The  result  became  an  example  to  the 
Pacific  states  and  to  the  country.  Mrs.  Cooper  came  to  see 
such  schools  endowed  with  $60,000  from  Mrs.  Leland  Stan- 
ford, and  to  be  recognized  as  the  influence  that  met  the 
needs  of  American  cities. 

The  kindergarten  movement  in  San  Francisco  is  associ- 
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ated  with  the  honored  names  of  Miss  Emma  Marwedel  and 
Mr.  Felix  Adler,  but  among  the  leaders  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  make  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  benevolent  church 
work,  Mrs.  Cooper  merits  a  high  place  of  honor — she  may- 
be said  to  belong  to  the  martyr  period  of  the  movement. 

When  Froebel  appeared  as  a  pupil  in  the  old  German 
town,  his  earliest  lesson  was,  "First  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness."  That  word  "first"  haunted 
him,  and  it  became  his  star  of  life,  and  he  resolved  to  found 
a  new  system  of  education  upon  it,  one  that  should  begin 
with  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  faculties. 

Mrs.  Cooper  clearly  saw  this  side  of  the  Froebelian  pur- 
pose and  vision,  and  she  gave  her  influence  to  making  this 
education  the  work  of  Christian  benevolence.  It  became  a 
clear  light,  a  multiplying  power.  It  flowed  from  her  heart 
naturally;  she  can  have  had  no  thought  of  personal  gain  or 
reputation. 

Her  life  is  full  of  incidents  that  are  inspiring.  It  shows 
the  Hand  behind  the  event — how  the  doors  of  Providence 
open  to  those  with  a  benevolent  purpose;  how  the  true  cur- 
rent of  life  finds  the  larger  way.  It  is  the  running  stream 
that  fertilizes,  and  the  stream  runs  to  the  river,  and  the  river 
to  the  sea. 

She  was  born  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  December  12,  1836. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  became  a  teacher  in  a  country 
school.  "My  first  teaching  was  the  best  that  I  ever  did," 
she  says.  Her  experience  in  the  country  school  is  a  picture 
of  her  whole  life,  for  she  organized  a  Sunday  School  in  the 
school  house,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Froebel,  and  drew  to  it  the 
people  of  the  town. 

She  became  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Willard's  Female  Seminary, 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  then  went  South  to  teach  in  the  family 
of  a  distinguished  and  wealthy  gentleman.  The  spirit  of 
the  fourteen-year-old  teacher  in  a  country  town  in  New 
York  sought  a  like  opportunity  in  Georgia,  and  she  gath- 
ered a  school  of  plantation  slaves  for  religious  instruction. 
All  this  was  a  preparation  for  a  larger  work  which  she  could 
not  have  then  foreseen. 
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She  was  married  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Cooper,  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
a  gentleman  who  held  in  his  life  important  offices  under  the 
state  and  federal  government. 

President  Lincoln  having  appointed  Mr.  Cooper  assessor 
of  internal  revenue  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  Cooper  enlarged 
her  work  by  organizing  Bible  classes  among  the  soldiers. 
In  the  same  perilous  period  she  formed  a  society  for  the 
protection  of  refugees.  In  1869  she  became  a  resident  of 
San  Francisco,  and  engaged  in  benevolent  work  in  the 
Howard  Presbyterian  Church,  and  later  in  the  Calvary  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Here  her  real  life  work,  for  which  she 
had  been  long  preparing,  came 
to  her.  She  was  led  to  give  her 
great  personal  influence  to  free 
kindergarten  schools  for  neg- 
lected children. 

In  this  effort  'she  was  criti- 
cised by  members  of  her  own 
church.  The  criticism  led  to 
an  awakening  of  public  interest 
in  her  missionary  enterprises, 
with  the  result  that  benevolent 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  con- 
tributed in  1 891,  the  sum  of 
more  than  $30,000  toward  her  Hezekiah  butterworth. 

benevolent  kindergartens.  Some  ten  thousand  children 
have  been  trained  in  these  schools,  the  success  of  which 
led  to  the  forming  of  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation. Mrs.  Cooper  was  made  the  president  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  her  reputation  and  work  became  national. 

She  has  written  much  and  lectured  before  important 
associations  in  the  interest  of  her  work.  She  has  taken  an 
interest  in  the  education  of  Jewish  children,  and  her  influ- 
ence for  good  in  San  Francisco  has  been  many  sided  and 
powerful.     She  has  helped  her  times. 

Her  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  age  is — "Multiply  kin- 
dergarten schools  for  neglected  children."     Her  own  work 
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has  illustrated  her  theory  in  such  a  remarkable  way  as  to 
give  it  the  force  of  distinct  inspiration. 

Then  whispered  the  angel  of  mothers 

To  .the  giver  in  tenderest  tone, 
"In  blessing  the  children  of  others 
You  are  garnering  joy  for  your  own." 


G 


THE  MASTER. 

EMMA    PLEYTER    SEABURY. 

IVE  me  the  little  children,"  the  Master  Froebel  said, 
"The  little  souls  all  thirsting  and  hungry  to  be  fed; 
Like  the  flowers  that  have  wakened  when  spring- 
time kissed  the  sod, 
And  they    shall  bud  and  blossom   in  the  garden 
fields  for  God. 

I  will  teach  them  of  the  Father,  and  His  beauties  one  by  one; 
And  love  shall  be  the  shower,  and  love  shall  be  the  sun, 
And  faith  and  gentle  patience  the  freshening  dew  shall  be, 
And  a  symphony  of  beauty  shall  blossom  here  for  me. 

I  will  teach  them  in  His  kingdom,"  said  the  Master.  "Every 

eye 
Shall  turn  to  cloud  and  mountain,  to  the  azure  starry  sky. 
We  will  laugh  with  merry  streamlets,  from  the  pebbles  we 

will  learn, 
From  majestic  waving  forests,  from  the  mosses  and  the  fern. 

I  will  make  them,"  said  the  Master,  "pure  and  lovely,  so 

that  sin 
Or  the  shadowing  of-  evil  to  their  hearts  can't  enter  in; 
For  they  are  the  lilies  floating  on  the  bosom  of  this  thought," 
And  so  with  rapt  devotion  the  Master  lived  and  wrought. 

Give  me  the  little  children,  and  the  nations  I  will  make; 
The  world  shall  be  all  beauty  and  sweetness  for  His  sake. 
They  shall  scatter  all  their  fragrance  in  the  weary  world 

of  men, 
Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  to  Him  again." 


THE    DANGER   LINE. 

HENRY    SABIN. 

IS  there  any  danger  of  losing  something  of  the  kinder- 
garten spirit  in  our  enthusiasm  over  obtaining  imme- 
diate results  from  the  child?  The  true  teacher  is  al- 
ways willing  to  work  and  wait.  Growth  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess, imperceptible  only  as  we  contrast  month  with  month, 
possibly  year  with  year.  The  husbandman  sows  his  seed 
and  trusts  the  infallible  laws  of  nature  for  the  rest.  Sun- 
shine and  heat  and  rain,  day  and  night,  all  come  to  its  aid. 
He  does  not  pluck  up  the  corn  to  see  if  it  has  sprouted,  but 
he  watches  the  first  appearance  of  the  tiny  plant  above  the 
ground  and  then  clears  away  the  weeds  and  loosens  the 
earth  that  Nature  may  do  her  best  work. 

The  real  work  of  the  kindergarten  seems  to  me  to  be 
kindred  to  this.  The  teacher  who  catches  Froebel's  spirit 
is  anxious  to  put  herself  in  close  touch  with  nature,  so  that 
she  may  neither  thwart  nor  dwarf  the  growing  mind  of  the 
child. 

The  imparting  of  information  in  the  first  years  of  the 
school  is  of  really  minor  importance.  Then,  if  ever,  we 
must  establish  right  habits.  The  body  must  be  trained  to 
obey  the  will.  The  intellect  must  be  allowed  to  exercise  it- 
self in  ways  which  seem  simple  to  the  adult,  but  which  are 
all-sufficient  for  the  child.  And,  above  all  else,  the  moral 
sensibilities,  the  conscience  itself,  must  be  quickened  and 
firmly  established  as  an  arbiter  between  right  and  wrong. 
Very  much  of  the  education  in  our  schools  is  wrong  in  its 
tendency  and  disastrous  in  its  results,  simply  because  it  had 
a  wrong  beginning  and  was  thus  turned  into  wrong  channels. 
The  child  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  A 
great  deal  of  information  must  be  given  him,  second-hand 
as  it  were,  but  he  must  be  taught  to  investigate  for  himself 
whenever  possible,  to  draw  right  conclusions,  and  to  follow 
right  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
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That  education  is  wrong  which  teaches  the  child  to  re- 
gard himself  and  his  own  welfare  as  of  supreme  importance. 
It  is  equally  wrong  when  the  child  is  made  to  feel  that  there 
is  no  usefulness  which  is  not  connected  with  fame,  and  that 
there  is  no  happiness  in  the  quiet  ways  of  a  quiet  life.  We 
put  too  much  stress,  probably,  upon  intellectual  acquire- 
ments and  upon  the  gathering  of  book  knowledge. 

I  came  across  an  old  letter,  written  fifty  years  ago,  by  one 
who  spent  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  active  work  of  teach- 
ing..   From  it  I  made  this  quotation: 

"I  have  learned  to  feel  that  whatever  adds  to  the  com- 
fort of  those  we  love,  though  it  may  be  but  the  darning  of 
a  stocking,  or  the  making  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  is  quite  as 
useful  and  honorable,  and  if  done  in  the  right  spirit,  as 
pleasant  as  learning  a  Latin  lesson  or  reading  a  book." 

It  struck  me  at  once,  there  is  the  true  result  of  kinder- 
garten instruction  when  it  is  made  to  permeate  all  the 
grades.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  spirit  which  is  most  want- 
ing in  our  schools  and  to  which  the  least  attention  is  paid. 

The  instruction  of  the  kindergarten  is  a  failure,  unless 
the  children  of  the  kindergarten  school  are  started  in  those 
ways  which  will  lead  them  in  coming  years^to  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  to  desire  honestly  to  be  useful  to  their 
friends,  and  to  make  this  a  better  world  and  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they  live  a  better  neighborhood  because  they 
are  inhabitants  of  it.  Whether  these  are  right  conclusions 
or  not,  there  is  certainly  something  here  which  is  worth 
thinking  of.  If  the  kindergarten  is  to  be  a  part  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system,  the  instruction  there  must  not  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  neophyte,  but  of  one  who  by  years  of 
study  and  thought  and  experience  has  fitted  herself  for  the 
work.  A  tender  conscience,  an  abiding  faith  in  God  as  the 
Father  of  us  all,  a  high  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  child- 
hood, as  opening  into  the  possibilities  of  American  life,  a 
deep  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  here  and  here- 
after should  characterize  the  life  and  work  of  every  true  dis- 
ciple of  Froebel. 


THE  BURIAL  SERVICE  OF  SARAH  B.  COOPER 
AND  HER  DAUGHTER. 

THE   CITY    BY    THE    GOLDEN    GATE    PAYS    WORTHY    TRIBUTE. 

THE  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  December  12,  1896, 
printed  the  following  editorial  notice: 
The  shocking  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper 
and  her  daughter  clouds  the  Christmas  season  for 
San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Cooper  brought  happiness 
to  so  many  thousands  of  others  that  it  seems  a  peculiarly 
cruel  fate  that  denied  a  share  of  it  to  herself.  That  the 
final  tragedy  was  a  freak  of  the  daughter's  unbalanced  mind, 
and  not  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  mother,  is  the  only 
gleam  of  comfort  in  the  pitiful  affair. 

Mrs.  Cooper  was  a  woman  who  combined  the  broadest 
sympathies  with  restless  energy.  She  was  never  satisfied 
to  be  idle,  and  she  was  generally  engaged  in  several  philan- 
thropic or  reformatory  enterprises  at  once.  Although  a  de- 
voted member  of  an  orthodox  church,  she  scandalized  some 
of  her  more  bigoted  associates  by  her  charity  toward  unbe- 
lievers. Her  Bible  class  was  for  many  years  the  most  pop- 
ular center  of  liberal  Christianity  in  the  city.  Her  services 
in  the  work  of  founding  our  kindergarten  system  will  be 
felt  in  the  character  of  the  citizenship  of  San  Francisco 
through  distant  centuries.  Character  perpetuates  itself 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  thousands  of  children 
who  have  passed  through  the  San  Francisco  kindergartens 
have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  local  records  of 
crime.  When  even  one  criminal  strain  is  definitely  checked 
and  turned  in  the  right  direction,  the  good  to  the  community 
is  beyond  computation.  Mrs.  Cooper  has  accomplished 
this  miracle  for  hundreds  if  not  thousands. 

The  kindergarten  work  would  have  been  enough  for  a 
dozen  ordinary  women,  but  it  was  only  one  of  Mrs.  Cooper's 
multifarious  activities.  It  is  said  that  she  was  connected 
with  nineteen  charitable  and  reforming  organizations  at  one 
time,  and  that  she  took  an  energetic  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  each.  She  was  a  woman  whose  rare  qualities  we 
cannot  expect  to  see  soon  repeated.  San  Francisco  has  met 
with  an  irreparable  loss,  but  we  have  something  left.  Mrs. 
Cooper  is  gone,  but  her  work  is  immortal. 
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The  Examiner  published  a  full  account  of  the  burial  serv- 
ice in  its  issue  of  December  15,  and  we  quote  from  this  as 
follows,  believing  that  it  voices  the  deep  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco  more  faithfully  than  could  a  more 
condensed  account: 

Two  coffins,  flower-covered,  in  a  great  church,  and  lines  of 
people,  children  among  them,  women  and  men,  Chinese  and 
African,  European  and  American,  white  and  black  and  yel- 
low, pastor  and  rabbi,  rich  and  poor,  teachers  and  merchants 
and  lawyers  and  doctors,  sewing  women,  and  men  who 
labor  with  their  hands,  passing  before  those  coffins,  looking 
upon  a  placid,  Madonna  face,  wreathed  in  white  locks,  and 
upon  a  younger  face,  pitted  with  the  marks  of  smallpox, 
fair  hair  resting  on  the  brow  —  the  funeral  of  Sarah  B. 
Cooper  and  Harriet  Cooper. 

Unlike  the  French,  the  American  people  are  not  given 
to  pomp  at  the  burial  of  their  dead.  The  Congregational 
churches  in  their  services  are  set  against  ornate  forms  of 
ceremony.  Yet  at  a  simple  service  over  the  bodies  of  two 
American  women,  the  elder  distinguished  for  philanthropy, 
the  younger  the  companion  and  helper  of  her  mother,  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  assembled  in  numbers  such  as  have 
never  before  gathered  at  any  similar  occasion. 

For  nearly  two  hours  a  procession  marched  through  the 
aisles,  by  the  coffins  and  out  into  the  street.  In  the  middle 
of  the  business  day,  a  rainy,  blustering  day,  5,000  people 
went  to  a  funeral  service,  and  mere  curiosity  to  see  a  parade 
of  funeral  show  was  not  the  purpose  of  their  going.  This 
attendance  was  a  demonstration  by  San  Francisco  of  its 
admiration  and  appreciation  for  the  good  works  and  char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  by  many  people  of  their  deep 
affection  for  a  woman  who  had  been  friend  or  helper,  or 
both  friend  and  helper. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  provides  seats  in  nave 
•and  galleries  for  1,500  people.  All  those  seats  were  occu- 
pied. Behind  the  pews  and  along  the  aisles  1,000  more 
may  crowd.  All  these  places  were  filled  soon  after  the  doors 
of  the  church  were  opened,  more  than  an  hour  before  the 
time  appointed  for  the  services.  The  street  in  front  of  the 
church  was  thronged.  Of  those  who  could  not  enter  the 
church  many  went  away,  others  waited.  When  the  coffin 
lids  were  lifted,  that  the  faces  of  the  dead  might  be  seen, 
the  people  filed  out  of  the  church  after  their  slow  proces- 
sion through  the  aisles,  and  others  waiting   in  the  streets 
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entered.  Thus  it  was  that  the  church  was  thronged  from 
II  o'clock  until  3  o'clock. 

Soon  after  the  noon  hour  the  two  hearses  and  the  long 
line  of  carriages  arrived  at  the  church  from  the  residence  in 
which  Mrs.  Cooper  and  her  daughter  had  lived  for  many 
years,  in  which  the  melancholy  and  insane  younger  woman 
had  turned  on  the  gas  that  took  the  life  of  herself  and  her 
mother.  The  great  organ  sounded  Beethoven's  "Funeral 
March"  and  the  coffins,  followed  by  the  intimate  friends  who 
had  assembled  at  the  residence,  were  carried  to  their  posi- 
tions in  front  of  the  platform,  two  clergymen  leading  the 
way,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  K.  McLean  of  Oakland,  Mrs.  Cooper's 
intimate  friend,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.Adams,  recently 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  the 
church  Mrs.  Cooper  attended,  the  church  in  which  she  con- 
ducted the  Bible  class  that  was  a  feature  of  religious  work 
in  San  Francisco. 

Not  a  blood  relative  of  the  dead  women  was  among  the 
mourning  throng,  for  no  relative  lives  in  San  Francisco,  but 
there  was  no  lack  of  mourners,  nor  was  there  dearth  of  tears. 
Mourners  seemed  as  many  as  the  people  present,  yet  there 
were  some  friends  attached  to  Mrs.  Cooper  by  ties  peculiarly 
strong,  and  these  were  nearest  the  dead  —  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  E.  Hale  and  Miss  Hale,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
T.  Gaden.  The  Chinese  servant  who  has  waited  on  Mrs. 
Cooper  for  years,  who  was  the  first  to  learn  of  that  dread 
tragedy  of  the  night,  was  a  weeping  mourner  in  the  church. 

The  pallbearers  were  W.  J.  Dutton,  Andrew  J.  Ralston, 
Professor  Earl  Barnes  of  Stanford,  J.  F.  Foster,  Dr.  Jonathan 
T.  McDonald,  W.  B.  Hooper,  Charles  T.  Lathrop,  Horace 
Davis,  Lovell  White,  Edwin  Sweeney  and  John  Taylor. 

The  tones  of  the  organ  changed  from  the  harmonies  of 
the  Beethoven  march  to  the  melody  of  a  hymn  that  Mrs. 
Cooper  knew  and  liked,  "Thy  Will  Be  Done,"  and  the 
hymn  was  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  church.  All  the  hymns, 
indeed,  sung  at  the  funeral  services  were  favorites  of  Mrs. 
Cooper,  and  they  were  sung  by  the  choir  with  tender  feel- 
ing, for  all  the  singers  were  among  the  friends  of  Mrs. 
Cooper. 

Dr.  Adams  spoke  briefly  in  substance: 

"One  of  the  first  in  this  city  to  greet  me  by  letter  was  one 
who  wrote  tenderly  and  well.  Her  letter  was  full  of  God's 
blessing.  One  of  the  first  who  came  to  see  me  when  I  came, 
was  the  dead   mother  now  before  us.     Since  I  have   been 
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with  you  I  called  at  the  home  now  so  desolate,  and  there  I 
spent  an  hour  that  I  shall  ever  remember.  As  a  physician 
diagnoses  the  physical  condition  of  those  whom  he  visits, 
so  a  minister  seeks  to  learn  the  spiritual  condition.  I  ob- 
served that  there  was  a  soul  manifestly  burdened,  crying, 
for  help  and  sympathy,  showing  a  condition  that  I,  as  a 
stranger,  was  not  able  to  understand.  There  was  a  mystery. 
Now  all  is  plain.  Here  was  a  soul  that  for  months  was 
struggling  with  a  mother's  love,  at  last  laying  down  a  pre- 
cious life  in  sacrifice.  Two  have  gone  out,  and  a  city  is  in 
mourning.  Over  the  buildings  the  flags  at  half-mast  give- 
the  signal  of  death.  The  papers  give  the  message  of  mourn- 
ing. There  seems  one  universal  feeling.  It  is  shown  in 
this  great  gathering  of  people  of  different  nationalities  and 
varying  faith.  Everything  is  sunk  out  of  sight  except  love. 
There  must  be  a  powerful  life  behind  this.  There  must  be- 
a  remarkable  character  behind  this.  When  w«  find  a  strong 
character  we  may  be  sure  there  is  something  to  account  for 
it.  There  was  in  this  life;  there  was  the  one  central  motive — 
the  glory  of  God  in  his  children.  One  nearly  related,  Rob- 
ert G.  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  Cooper's  cousin,  once  said  that  one 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  blade 
has  grown  before,  is  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  She  who  has 
passed  from  us  today  has  done  more  than  raise  two  blades 
of  grass  where  one  grew  before;  she  has  made  hearts  glad; 
she  has  inspired  strengthening  impulses;  she  has  pointed 
the  way  to  God;  she  has  planted  these  schools  for  children — 
these  kindergartens;  she  has  extended  the  helping  hand. 
She  has  worked  for  humanity,  and  from  this  gathering  we 
may  learn  something  of  the  many  kinds  of  human  beings 
that  received  benefit  from  her. 

Rev.  Dr.  McLean's  address: 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McLean,  who  made  the  principal  address 
to  the  immense  congregation,  though  living  and  officiating 
in  Oakland  for  a  great  number  of  years,  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Cooper's  cherished  friends.  His  address  was  a  simple  analy- 
sis of  the  unusual  in  Mrs.  Cooper's  character,  with  an  appli- 
cation of  the  lessons  to  be  gained  from  her  gentle  personality 
and  her  indefatigable  work. 

"Our  friends,"  began  Dr.  McLean,  "  our  dead,  influence  us 
all  the  more  now  that  they  are  dead,  and  because  they  are- 
dead.  All  that  they  were  when  with  us  shines  out  more 
clearly  now  that  they  are  away.  We  better  appreciate  their 
high    ideals,  because    the    ideals    live    in   vivified    memory. 
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These  words  I  have  quoted  have  been  proved  to  be  true.  In 
human  estimate  of  human  character  we  never  estimate  truly 
the  characters  of  our  friends  until  they  have  departed  by 
the  gateway  of  death.  One  reason  is  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion, so  long  as  they  live,  to  sit  down  and  take  into  account 
the  composition  of  their  lives.  But  when  the  friend  has 
died,  the  character  is  set  on  a  pedestal  and  new  light  is 
thrown  upon  it,  the  light  of  tender  memory.  Then  we  see 
the  whole  character  in  completion. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak  of  all  the  traits  of  character 
in  Mrs.  Cooper,  in  whom  is  our  principal  interest  today, 
remembering  that  the  light  of  the  purer  character  gave  love 
to  the  other — it  is  impossible  to  delineate  her  character 
completely.  Some  things  impress  me  now,  some  have  im- 
pressed me  before  in  these  days  of  darkness  since  Friday — 
darkness  shot  with  light  from  above,  however. 

"In  this  character  were  exceedingly  rare  qualities,  rare  in 
themselves  and  in  combination  extraordinarily  rare.  The 
delicate  physical  organism  of  Mrs.  Cooper  was  unusual. 
Then  she  possessed  wonderful  gentleness  of  spirit,  she  was 
a  gentle  woman  in  any  and  every  sense.  Her  gentleness  of 
spirit  was  accompanied  by  an  almost  extraordinary  affec- 
tion.    She  loved  deeply,  steadfastly,  permanently. 

"  Resulting  from  these  combinations  was  a  quality  almost 
to  be  dreaded  and  shrunk  from  —  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
suffering.  All  such  structures  keenly  feel  suffering,  mental 
or  physical. 

"Then  Mrs.  Cooper  had  very  strong  opinions  on  all  sub- 
jects, great  and  small.  She  had  definite  and  clear-cut  con- 
victions on  all  matters,  and  this  quality,  added  to  her  other 
qualities,  added  to  her  power  of  suffering.  Moreover,  she 
had  keen  moral  sensibility.  She  made  judgments  quickly 
-and  rightly.  In  addition,  she  had  extreme  conscientiousness. 
It  was  no  use  to  tell  her  not  to  bother  about  this  or  about 
that,  it  did  not  concern  her.  If  it  had  a  moral  side  it  did. 
concern  her  and  she  gave  it  her  attention. 

"  She  had  also  prodigious  energy,  a  quality  not  often  com- 
bined with  the  qualities  I  have  mentioned,  but  it  was  com- 
bined with  the  other  qualities  in  a  marked  degree  in  this 
woman  who  made  herself  a  power  in  this  city  and  in  this 
State  and  throughout  this  country.  She  had  also  great  indus- 
try. It  is  pathetic  to  know  that,  when  her  faithful  servant 
upon  hearing  no  sound  of  movement  in  her  room  at  4  or  5 
•o'clock  in  the  morning  thought  there  must  be  something 
wrong.     There  were  long  days  of  labor  in  her  life  —  long 
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days,  beginning  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  long 
after  sunset. 

"Withal  she  was  very  systematic  and  thus  greatly  helped 
her  achievements.  Many  people  squander  time  by  lack  of 
system.  Not  so  with  her.  All  her  papers  were  in  order 
and  docketed.  She  could  put  her  hand  on  anything  she 
wanted.     Everything  was  tied  up  and  arranged  with  system. 

"Vast  practical  energy  is  not  always  accompanied  by 
marked  spirituality.  The  two  sisters  of  Bethany  are  typical. . 
One  had  the  practical  energy,  the  other  the  spirituality. 
Our  departed  sister  was  Martha,  full  of  practical  thought, 
and  she  was  also  Mary,  who  loved  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
Master.  I  believe  there  was  not  a  day  in  Mrs.  Cooper's  life,, 
after  she  began  teaching  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  that  she 
did  not  take  time  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Master  and  gaze 
up  at  him  with  spiritualized  vision.  Yet  her  devotionality 
assumed  a  practical  form.  She  was  ever  catching  some 
word  of  truth.     Yet  she  was  ever  in  action. 

"  Her  practical  Christian  service  most  distinguished  her. 
Like  the  Master,  she  was  going  about  doing  good.  She  was 
a  servant  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  She  was  always 
ministering  to  some  one  —  in  the  South  to  the  negroes,  then 
to  the  freedmen,  teaching  them  not  only  the  alphabet,  but 
the  righteous  way  of  living.  In  San  Francisco  she  was  still 
doing  the  work  of  the  Master.  How  she  did  it,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say.  The  vast  work  she  has  done  in 
this  city  is  the  admiration  of  the  world,  wherever  it  is  known. 
This  work  shows  that  devotionality  had  most  practical 
results. 

"In  addition  to  all  her  other  qualities  she  had  an  aban- 
donment for  duty,  a  passion  for  duty.  She  took  unfalteringly 
the  path  that  she  presumed  led  to  duty.  Whenever  on  the 
path  of  duty,  she  went  into  the  work  before  her  with  passion. 
Not  only  her  kindergarten  work,  but  the  suffrage,  the  Wo- 
man's Congress,  the  Press  Association  and  other  organiza- 
tions received  her  full  energy. 

"Yet  this  woman  was  foreordained  —  I  believe  in  foreordi- 
nation  in  such  a  matter  as  this  —  foreordained  to  a  life  of 
suffering.  A  woman  of  her  susceptibility  was  sure  to  suffer 
in  this  world.  Jesus  was  so  constituted  intellectually,  physi- 
cally and  spiritually  that  he  must  have  been  a  sufferer.  Any 
one  who  has  qualities  at  all  resembling  his,  and  I  must  say 
that  Mrs.  Cooper  had  those  qualities,  not  in  degree,  but  in 
kind,  also  must  suffer.  She  drank  at  almost  every  epoch  of 
her  life  the  cup  of  sorrow,  and  drained   it  to   the   dregs. 
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More  than  one  Gethsemane  she  passed  through  in  her  suf- 
fering life. 

"  She  was  foreordained,  also,  to  service.  You  cannot  keep 
such  a  person  from  service,  no  matter  what  her  position 
.may  be.  The  circumstances  shaped  her  service  to  the 
grandest  end,  but  if  circumstances  had  held  her  back,  still 
she  would  have  served. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  life,  of  such  qualities  in 
such  combination?  Coming  to  newly-founded  and  then  but 
partially  civilized  San  Francisco,  she  first  opened  her  Bible 
and  gathered  around  her  a  few  inquiring  spirits.  In  that 
Bible  she  read:  "Whosoever  receiveth  one  such  little  child 
in  my  name,  receiveth  me."  She  said  she  would  receive  the 
Lord  through  his  chosen  representative.  She  went  forth 
rinto  the  slums  and  took  the  waifs  and  gathered  them  into 
,her  arms.  She  heard  about  the  kindergarten  work,  and  be- 
lieving that  would  supply  the  needs  of  the  waifs,  she  pro- 
ceeded promptly  and  efficiently  to  give  to  those  children 
what  they  needed. 

"The  daughter  comes  upon  the  scene,  so  efficient  to  exe- 
cute what  the  mother  planned.  From  where  I  live,  I  look 
across  the  water  and  behold  the  great  galaxy  of  lights  on 
the  San  Francisco  hills.  From  where  the  angels  live,  they 
look  down  on  a  galaxy,  not  of  electric  lights,  but  on  these 
places  where  the  children  are.  Not  the  great  buildings,  not 
the  broad  avenues,  but  such  places  as  these  children  attend, 
these  kindergartens,  are  the  important  places  in  a  city.  I 
am  told  that  18, 000  children  have  passed  through  these  kin- 
dergartens since  they  were  organized  by  Mrs.  Cooper. 
Every  one  of  these  1 8,000  is  made  a  representative  and  a 
type  of  what  it  is  to  master  his  life.  I  fear  I  shall  detain 
you  too  long,  but  I  must  speak  of  the  significance  of  such 
work  and  such  a  life  combined.  'Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.'  Their  works  follow  them!  Marc 
Antony  did  not  tell  the  truth  when  he  said  the  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their 
bones.  Both  the  evil  and  the  good  men  do,  live  imperish- 
ably  after  them.  The  Lord  your  God  'visits  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  but  shows 
•mercy  unto  thousands  that  love  Him.' 

"That  which  we  do  becomes  in  itself  an  entity,  it  becomes 
a  living  thing.  We  are  reincarnated  in  those  we  lead  or 
•influence.  Mrs.  Cooper  is  not  dead.  She  can  never  die  out 
>of  San  Francisco  so  long  as  San  Francisco  is  a  city.     When 
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it  becomes  a  metropolis  of  one  million  or  five  million,  her 
work  will  be  greater  than  it  is  now,  because  of  the  radiation 
from  that  which  has  been  done.  So  it  is  with  all  of  you. 
The  good  or  the  evil  which  you  do  lives  after  you.  Oh, 
those  treasures  that  Jesus  tells  us  to  lay  up  in  heaven!  The 
treasure  of  18,000  children!  The  treasure  in  the  hearts  that 
were  hungry  and  received  consolation,  the  treasures  of 
hearts  helped  by  her  ministering  spirit,  and  others  helped  by 
those  to  whom  she  ministered! 

"If  they  have  continental  divisions  in  that  place  whither 
she  has  gone,  there  must  be  a  continent  filled  with  souls 
that  have  come  to  blessings  from  this  great  woman.  As 
time  passes,  islands  and  other  continents  will  be  filled  by 
other  souls  guided  by  her  direction.  Is  this  extravagant, 
when  we  consider  what  she  has  done? 

"It  is  to  those  that  serve  well  that  the  words  are  said: 
'Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.  Thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  few  things.  I  shall  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things.' 

"  Of  these  two  now  before  us  in  this  place  one  may  be  said 
to  be  as  the  sun,  the  other  as  the  moon  —  one  in  the  great 
planetary  system  of  God's  universe,  the  other  with  smaller 
orbit,  but  under  the  same  control;  God's  glory  with  each." 

For  a  moment  after  this  discourse  of  Dr.  McLean  had 
ended  there  was  profound  silence  through  the  church.  Then 
Dr.  Adams  offered  a  prayer.  In  his  fervent  sentences  he 
asked  a  blessing  on  the  city  in  mourning,  on  those  who  were 
bound  to  the  two  now  dead,  by  relationship  more  tender 
than  blood,  for  consolation  for  the  afflicted,  and  for  grace 
upon  the  good  works  organized  and  directed  by  the  noble 
woman  for  whom  is  this  season  of  mourning. 

Closing  the  service  the  choir  sang,  "Good-night,  Good- 
night, I  am  going  Home,"  the  first  stanza  of  which  is: 

Good-night,  good-night,  it  is  morning  now; 

Good-night.    I  am  going  home. 
I  have  kept  the  faith,  I  have  won  the  fight, 

And  the  Master  bids  me  come. 

The  extraordinary  procession  to  view  the  faces  of  the 
dead  then  began  its  solemn  march,  approaching  the  coffins 
on  one  side,  and  departing  on  the  other.  For  an  hour  and 
a  half  was  this  sad  march  continued.  The  throng  without 
the  church  was  so  dense  that  for  a  time  the  throng  within 
could  not  make  an  exit. 

While  the  somber,  tearful  march  was  in  progress  the 
organ  sounded  Chopin's  funeral  march,  then  Handel's  "An- 
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gels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair,"  then  hymns  among  Mrs.  Coop- 
er's favorites. 

The  clergy  of  the  city,  also  several  representatives  of  the1 
Salvation  Army  were  present. 

The  many  organizations  with  which  the  distinguished 
dead  was  associated  were  fully  represented,  among  them  the 
kindergartens  she  founded,  the  Bible  class  she  instituted  and 
taught,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Century 
Club,  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Suffrage  Association,  the 
Woman's  Press  Association,  the  Cooper  Memorial  Church. 
The  teachers  in  the  kindergartens  came  together  to  the 
church.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Bible  class  were  to- 
gether. 

About  the  pulpit  platform  and  the  coffins  were  the  flow- 
ers, sent  in  abundance,  and  beautifully  arranged  by  Miss 
Mary  Bates.  Upon  a  stand  of  flowers  sent  by  Mrs.  Leland 
Stanford  was  the  card,  "  She  never  grew  weary  of  doing 
good.  She  had  a  willing  heart,  a  most  precious  gift  in  God's 
sight."  Among  others  by  whom  flowers  were  sent  were  Mrs. 
William  Willis,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  Rev.  Anna  Shaw, 
David  Hewes,  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Pechin,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Cooper  Primary  School,  Mrs.  L.  Schwabacher, 
Dr.  George  W.  Merill,  Dr.  Emma  Sutro  Merritt,  the  children 
of  the  Lester  Norris  Kindergarten,  the  Pioneer  Kindergar- 
ten, the  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Talbott,  Mrs.  Pope, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank,  the  Cooper  Memorial  Church,  W.  B. 
Hooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss;  Mrs.  Bailey  Gatzert,  of 
Seattle,  who  formed  a  kindergarten  in  that  city  under  Mrs. 
Cooper's  direction. 

Upon  a  card  on  one  wreath  were  the  words,  "  From 
Hazel,"  written  in  a  baby  hand.  Wong  Louie,  the  Chinese 
servant,  sent  a  wreath  of  violets  and  hyacinths.  Within  the 
wreath  was  a  floral  inscription,  "  Mother  Cooper." 


"I  sent  my  soul  into  the  Invisible, 
Some  letter  of  that  after  life  to  spell; 
And  by  and  by  my  soul  returned  to  me,  and  answered, 
I,  myself,  am  heaven  and  hell." 

—  Omar  Khayyam. 
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SOME    INTERESTING    REMINISCENCES. 

AT  the  request  of  her  friends  Mrs.  Lucretia  Willard 
Treat  writes  of  Mrs.  Cooper's  earlier  years:  "Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Cooper's  life  in  California  is  so  well 
known  that  it  requires  no  word  of  mine.  It  may 
interest  you,  however,  to  hear  a  little  about  her  before  that 
time.  As  Sarah  Ingersoll  she  came  to  Mrs.  Willard's  school 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  when  I  was  there.  She  went  South  to  teach, 
and  soon  after  married  Mr.  Halsey  Cooper,  nephew  of  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  the  novelist.  We  met  years  afterward  in  our 
married  homes  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  wretched  condition 
of  the  beautiful  Southland  especially  appealed  to  Mrs. 
Cooper.  Something  must  be  done — with  her  usual  prompt- 
ness she  set  about  it — a  few  women  at  first,  but  rapidly  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  a  request  to  meet  at  night  to  accom- 
modate business  men,  Mrs.  Cooper,  president,  and  the  name, 
"Union  League,"  soon  became  a  power.  A  constant  inspira- 
tion to  others,  she  was  always  ready  to  take  the  disagree- 
able parts  herself.  She  planned  and  laid  out  work  to  the 
minutest  detail,  asked  for  special  volunteers,  and  when  there 
were  any  good  results  she  congratulated  them,  as  though 
they  alone  had  accomplished  the  task.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  make  a  change  in  climate.  The  Coopers  tried  St. 
Paul,  but  soon  went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  since  then  all 
the  world  has  known  and  honored  Mrs.  Cooper's  name.  We 
had  an  intermittent  correspondence  always.  She  wrote  me 
at  the  time  I  entered  the  kindergarten,  saying  that  all  she 
had  ever  accomplished  was  nothing  in  importance  to  this 
work  for  and  with  little  children.  Is  she  not  a  type  of  what 
the  twentieth  century  woman  should  be?  Faithful  in  all 
her  relationships  as  daughter,  sister,  wife  and  mother,  she 
still  reached  out  her  helping  hand  with  glad  heart  and  warm 
sympathy,  thereby  also  enriching  herself." 

Vol.  9-26. 
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The  following  announcement  was  sent  on  December  14 
to  each  woman's  club  which  belongs  to  the  General  Federa- 
tion, of  which  Mrs.  Cooper  has  been  an  officer: 

It  is  our  duty  to  announce  to  you  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Cooper  and  her  daughter  Harriet.  Mrs.  Cooper 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  General 
Federation.  As  mother  and  daughter  were  absolutely  in- 
separable, the  latter  accompanied  Mrs.  Cooper  to  the 
board  meetings  and  biennials,  and  the  affection  of  the 
board  members  was  as  great  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 
Mrs.  Cooper  and  her  daughter  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
furtherance  of  education,  not  only  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
all  over  the  United  States.  Their  monument  is  the  Golden 
Gate  Kindergarten  Association.  Mrs.  Cooper  was  especially 
interested  in  education  for  very  young  children,  believing 
that  the  formative  years  before  seven  were  the  true  period 
at  which  the  child  should  be  led  by  gentleness  and  right 
culture  into  the  higher  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
life.     All  her  teachings  illustrate  this  belief. 

Both  Mrs.  Cooper  and  her  daughter  were  devoted  to 
humanitarian  work,  and  every  cause  commanded  their  zeal- 
ous cooperation.  The  influence  which  they  exerted  over 
the  higher  spiritual  life  of  the  community  in  which  they 
lived,  was  one  which  will  be  sadly  missed;  but,  as  all  good 
is  positive,  we  know  that  that  influence  will  go  on  increas- 
ing, and  that  their  names  will  always  be  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  great  educational  movement  for  the  little 
ones. 

In  reflecting  on  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Cooper  and  Harriet,  we 
must    bear    in    mind,   above    all,  Browning's    thought,  that 
J'God's  in  his  heaven.     All's  well  with  the  world." 
Yours  fraternally, 

Ellen  M.  Henrotin, 

Eva  P.  Moore,  President. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

THE    TRIBUTE    OF    MRS.    LELAND    STANFORD. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper 
is  an  irreparable  loss.  I  knew  of  no  one  in  all  my  acquaint- 
ance who  was  so  well  prepared,  spiritually,  for  the  transition 
from  this  life  to  the  next,  and  yet  we  were  not  ready  to  part 
with  her.  She  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  in  the  past 
twelve  years.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  up  to  three  years 
ago,  and  she  helped  me  very  much  to  bear  my  own  trials. 
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I  cannot  now  bring  myself  to  believe  that  she  has  really 
gone.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  a  noble  life  like  hers  should 
end  in  such  a  tragic  manner.  There  will  be  many  places  in 
which  she  will  be  greatly  missed.  The  children  will  miss 
her,  and  I  do  not  know  who  can  fill  her  place  in  the  kinder- 
garten work.  She  was  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  it,  so  de- 
termined to  benefit  the  little  ones.  There  was  no  bitterness 
in  her  nature.  What  she  did  was  done  from  conviction  and 
because  she  had  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 
She  always  spoke  out  plainly  and  straightforwardly  as 
though,  when  once  she  had  made  up  her  mind  what  it  was 
right  to  say,  she  would  not  keep  it  back.  I  am  very,  very 
sorry  to  hear  she  has  gone. 

CHILDHOOD    HAS    LOST    A    LOVING    FRIEND. 

Washington,  (D.  C),  December  n,  1896. 
Editor  of  the  Examiner,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  I  am 
deeply  grieved  by  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Cooper  and  her  daughter.  In  them  every  worthy  cause  had 
earnest  advocates.  Childhood  has  lost  a  wise  and  loving 
friend  in  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  the  needy  and  heartbroken  a 
helpful  and  sympathetic  spirit.  All  classes  have  been 
touched  and  benefited  by  her  influence. 

Phebe  A.  Hearst. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  CLERGY. 

Rev.  Mr.  Scudder,  of  Oakland:  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  has 
for  the  ten  years  I  have  known  her,  stood  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  California's  best  womanhood.  Some,  with  perhaps 
the  best  of  reasons,  would  give  her  the  first  place  among 
them  all.  Certainly  few  women,  if  any,  have  accomplished 
as  much  for  her  city's  welfare  or  exerted  a  wider,  stronger 
Christian  influence  in  the  state.  Like  every  positive  person- 
ality she  had  her  enemies,  who  characterized  her  great  tact- 
fulness  as  an  unworthy  turning  to  every  breeze,  and  inter- 
preted her  energy  and  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  any  cause 
as  a  thirst  for  fame  and  a  desire  to  "rule  or  ruin."  Looking 
back  over  our  acquaintance,  however,  and  behind  certain 
unfortunate  and  painful  public  situations  in  which  she  was 
placed  for  conscience'  sake,  the  real  personality  of  a  noble 
woman  rises  before  me,  cherishing  noblest  ideals  of  life  and 
inspiring  multitudes  to  do  the  same.  The  mainspring  of 
those  energies,  mental  and  administrative,  which  made  her 
one  of  America's  noted  women,  was  a  heart  warm  with  love 
for  her  Master  and  for  all  things  Christly. 
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Rev.  H.  Melville  Tenney,  of  San  Jose,  wrote  on  December 
ii  as  follows:  Mrs.  Cooper  was  a  woman  of  intellectual 
gifts,  of  broad  culture,  of  noble  catholicity  of  thought.  So 
far  as  I  have  known  her  she  was  animated  with  the  ambition 
to  serve  faithfully  her  generation  and  her  sex,  and  to  con- 
tribute her  share  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
age.  As  a  Bible  student  and  teacher  she  had  an  unusual  gift 
of  interpretation,  and  her  quick  sympathy  and  notable 
power  of  language  made  her  a  brilliant  and  inspiring 
speaker  upon  religious  themes.  She  was  a  person  of  strong 
feeling — possibly  of  strong  prejudices.  The  courage  of  her 
convictions  was  unflinching,  and  her  energy  in  following 
and  defending  what  she  esteemed  the  right  was  untiring. 
Some  mental  cloud  of  darkest  hue  must  have  overshadowed 
her,  if  she  consented  in  any  degree  to  this  sad  ending  of  a 
brave  and  faithful  life. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Nieto:  The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
S.  Cooper  will  not  fail  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  distress  and 
an  echo  of  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  or  heard 
her.  Her  fearless  and  courageous  fight  for  truth  will  long 
be  remembered  in  San  Francisco,  and  wavering  hearts  be 
emboldened  by  her  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
honesty.  Even  her  opponents  will  regret  this  melancholy 
curtailment  of  her  career  of  usefulness  and  recall  her  gentle, 
kind  treatment  to  those  who  held  contrary  views  to  herself. 

TRIBUTE    OF    THE    OUTLOOK. 

The  tragic  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  removed  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  from  the 
country  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  women  of  our 
time.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  woman  ever  lived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco who  exerted  a  wider  or  more  beneficent  influence. 
She  was  president  of  the  great  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten 
Association,  which  has  had  a  world-wide  fame.  She  had  a 
large  Bible  class  which  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  city. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  earnest  workers  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church.  Her  influence,  always  and 
everywhere,  was  a  blessing.  Slight  in  stature,  but  inflexible 
in  purpose,  she  achieved  a  work  for  humanity  and  for  vital 
religion  such  as  few  others  have  accomplished.  If  we  re- 
member correctly,  she  was  a  cousin  of  Colonel  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll;  and  it  is  said  that  at  one  time  Colonel  Ingersoll 
sent  to  her  a  book  embodying  his  own  peculiar  views  con- 
cerning religion,  and  inscribed  on  the  title-page:  "  If  all 
who  professed  to  be  Christians  were  like  Cousin  Sarah,  this 
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book  would  never  have  been  written."  The  circumstances 
of  Mrs.  Cooper's  death  were  peculiarly  pathetic,  and  afford 
another  illustration  of  the  singular  consecration  and  devo- 
tion of  her  life.  In  the  church  in  which  she  worshiped,  in 
the  city  which  she  made  her  home  and  so  lovingly  served, 
and  throughout  the  nation  where  her  influence  has  gone,  she 
will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  finest  and  rarest 
spirits  of  our  time. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Goodale,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "The 
painful  tragedy  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper's  death  is  still  too 
recent  to  permit  extended  expression  of  feeling.  To 
hundreds  it  brought  deep  sorrow;  to -a  few,  perplexity.  Her 
co-workers  and  beneficiaries,  East  and  West,  are  irresistibly 
moved  to  offer  their  tribute  of  sympathy  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  a  noble  life  that  never  flinched  when  the  post  of 
maternal  duty  lay,  like  that  of  the  soldier,  at  the  gate  of 
danger  and  possible  death.  To  the  kindergartners  of  the 
East,  those  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  her  childhood  home, 
where  the  large  and  noble  lines  of  her  character  were  early 
manifested  and  always  revered,  she  will  stand  forever  as  a 
symbol  of  self-disciplined  strength  in  her  private  and  domes- 
tic life,  as  well  as  of  fine  courage  and  unfaltering  fidelity  in 
her  public  and  official  capacity.  Her  life  epitomized  her 
creed,  inculcating  and  exemplifying  at  once  the  lesson  that 

character  is 

The  one  immortal  thing 
Beneath  Time's  changeful  sky. 

MRS.  COOPER  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN  CONGRESS. 

My  first  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Cooper  was  on  the  platform  at 
the  time  of  the  Columbian  Congress.  She  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  me,  as  a  very  able  and  practiced  speaker. 
I  have  watched  with  interest  the  progress  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  California  and  have  felt  the  strong,  personal  touch 
of  Mrs.  Cooper  upon  it,  The  Golden  Gate  reports  have 
been  of  great  value  in  missionary  work  in  many  places,  and 
the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the  woman  who  guided  the 
work  in  San  Francisco  have,  through  her  ready  pen,  been 
transmitted  from  shore  to  shore  of  our  country,  and  in  other 
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lands  as  well.     As  kindergartners  we  must  feel  that  we  have 
lost  a  great  chief  and  leader.  Lucy  Wheelock. 

AS    FIRST    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    I.    K.    U. 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven  writes:  "My  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Cooper  dates  from  the  formation  of  the  I.  K.  U.,  in 
connection  with  the  necessary  business  correspondence  be- 
tween the  president  and  secretary  of  that  organization.  The 
round  and  upright  hand  which  characterized  her  letters, 
with  their  wide  spacing  and  legibility,  seemed  to  me  to  de- 
note a  character  of  groat  strength,  but  one  in  which  the  in- 
tellect dominated  the  sympathies.  A  later  and  closer 
acquaintance  showed  how  little  of  her  real  self  her  letters 
had  revealed  to  me,  as  I  recognized  the  warm  sympathetic 
nature  which  called  forth  such  generous  response  to  her 
personal  appeals.  This  rare  combination  of  heart  and  head 
eliminated  the  merely  sentimental  from  her  work  and  gave 
it  a  practical  character  that  was  of  inestimable  value.  I  re- 
member that  when  Mrs.  Cooper  was  elected  as  the  first 
president  of  the  I.  K.  U.,  it  was  said  by  more  than  one,  that 
the  advisability  of  her  appointment  would  be  nowhere 
questioned,  since  she  was  honored  by  all.  This  universal 
love  and  respect  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  whose  life  has 
been  spent  in  service.  My  word  of  affectionate  memory  has 
outrun  the  limits,  but  if  you  can  find  any  sentence  that  will 
voice  the  universal  feeling,  I  shall  be  quite  content." 

TRIBUTE  FROM  NORA  A.  SMITH. 

In  losing  Mrs.  Cooper,  the  kindergarten  has  lost  one  of 
the  warmest  and  most  devoted  of  its  supporters  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  I  have  always  been  glad  that  the  old 
Silver  Street  kindergarten  had  the  honor  of  introducing  her 
to  the  practical  working  of  Froebel's  theories.  In  the  first 
report  of  the  Silver  Street  society,  Mrs.  Wiggin  gave  the 
following  notice  of  that  eventful  morning  call: 

"  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  was  among  the  notable  visitors 
in  the  winter  of  1879.  She  came  into  the  old  building  a 
stranger;  she  left  it  a  friend.  From  that  moment  she  has 
not   only  been   the  untiring  and  self-sacrificing   standard- 
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bearer  of  free  kindergarten  work,  but  the  loyal  and  enthusi- 
astic friend  of  the  Training  School."  *  *  * 

While  others  grew  slowly  to  an  appreciation  of  Froebel's 
principles  of  education,  Mrs.  Cooper,  by  the  fineness  of  her 
intuitions  and  the  depth  of  her  heart's  knowledge,  saw  the 
whole  scope  of  the  plan  at  once.  From  that  first  morning 
she  was  as  devout  a  believer  in  the  kindergarten  as  those 
who  had  grown  up  in  the  faith,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life 
all  her  strength  was  freely  given  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  she  loved.  Her  untiring  energies,  her  great  ex- 
ecutive ability,  and  the  unique  quality  of  her  personality, 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  do  a  work  in  San  Francisco 
which  no  one  else  could  have  done  as  well.  The  Golden 
Gate  Kindergarten  Association,  of  which  she  was  superin- 
tendent, was  an  admirable  example  of  good  management, 
and  its  yearly  reports,  written  by  Mrs.  Cooper,  have  been 
among  the  most  widely  diffused  and  most  useful  of  kinder- 
garten propaganda.  Her  days  were  full  of  activity,  of  en- 
thusiasm, of  ardent  sentiment, —  full,  too,  of  bitter  sorrow 
and  heavy  care,  and  to  no  one  who  has  ever  laid  down  the 
burden  of  life,  could  rest  have  been  more  sweet,  or  the 
peace  of  eternity  more  blessed. 

FROM    THE   SECRETARY    OF   THE    I.    K.    U. 

Few  will  be  more  missed  from  the  circle  of  earnest  kin- 
dergarten workers  than  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  has  so  recently  been  taken  from  our  midst.  Not 
only  was  she  a  radiating  center  for  all  that  was  beneficial 
and  helpful  to  humanity  in  her  own  community,  but  her  in- 
fluence has  been  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  It  is  well  that  in  the  divine  order  of  things,  work 
goes  steadily  on,  whatever  may  happen,  and  new  workers 
are  raised  up  from  time,  to  time  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  lay  down  the  burdens  of  this  life. 
Still,  those  who  have  ever  come  in  personal  contact  with 
Mrs.  Cooper  will  always  feel  a  keen  sense  of  loss,  and  a  sad 
and  tender  feeling  whenever  they  think  of  the  dear  little 
woman,  whose  cheery  voice,  helpful  words  of  advice,  gained 
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from  years  of  experience  in  active  work,  and  whose  sympa- 
thetic presence  never  failed  to  create  a  stronger  bond  of 
unity  and  spirit  of  helpfulness  in  every  circle  or  gathering. 
May  we  all  endeavor  to  radiate  to  others  something  of  the 
inspiration  her  life  has  been  to  us,  and  in  this  way  keep  her 
spirit  ever  among  us,  especially  in  the  kindergarten  circles 
and  interests  which  were  always  so  near  and  dear  to  her 
heart.  Annie  Laws. 


One  of  the  pallbearers  was  chosen  because  he  was  the 
'first  boy  to  attend  the  first  kindergarten  established  by  Mrs. 
Cooper.     He  is  now  a  successful  lawyer. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Babcock  requested  all  schools 
of  San  Francisco  to  lower  their  flags  to  half-mast  during  the 
days  of  mourning  for  Mrs.  Cooper. 

Among  the  many  tributes  paid  to  Mrs.  Cooper's  life  by 
the  California  press,  were  such  headlines  as  the  following: 
"In  memory  of  a  woman  who  served;"  "Gentlewoman  who 
helped  others;"  "  Founder  of  the  kindergartens  as  the  great- 
est benefactor  of  the  city." 

The  editor  of  the  Kindergarten  Nezvs  writes  in  the  January 
issue  as  follows:  "Such  a  life  needs  no  eulogy.  It  speaks 
for  itself." 


THE    NOBLE    NATURE. 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree, 
In  bulk,  doth  make  Man  better  be; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere: 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night — 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see; 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

— Ben  Johnson. 


NATIONAL    CONGRESS    OF     MOTHERS.— EVERY 

FATHER    AND    EVERY    MOTHER   IN   THE 

LAND  A  PARTICIPANT. 

AMALIE    HOFER. 

EVERY  home  a  school  and  every  parent  an  educa- 
tor," is  what  this  call  for  a  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  means  to  say.  The  great  innovation 
which  marked  a  culture  epoch  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  was  that  of  admitting  womankind  to 
the  schoolroom.  At  the  close  of  this  century  we  find  that 
womankind  who 
stepped  out  from 
the  individual 
home  to  help  mo- 
ther the  children 
of  the  state,  is  re- 
turning and  bring- 
ing the  school 
back  with  her  into 
the  home. 

The  fact  that  a 
national  congress 
of  mothers  has 
been  called,  does 
by  no  means  indi- 
cate that  fathers, 
uncles  and  broth- 
ers are  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  either 
the  home  or  school 
training  of  young  MRS-  PHEBE  A-  HEARST- 

children,  but  it  does  prove  that  women  as  mothers  and 
teachers  feel  their  responsibility  and  obligation  to  work  in  a 
more  united,  intelligent  and  democratic  spirit,  not  merely 
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to  the  advantages  of  their  own  particular  charges,  but  for  the 
childhood  and  youth  of  the  nation. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  had  its  birth  at  Chau- 
tauqua in  the  summer  of  1895,  when  one  beautiful  summer 
night,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Birney  sketched  the  possibility  of  such  a 
plan.  She  had  come  to  Chautauqua  to  see  what  was  being 
done  for  mothers  and  children,  and  naturally  turned  to  the 
kindergarten  as  one  of  the  first  places  for  investigation,  and 
together  with  those  representing  this  work  the  whole  state- 
ment of  motherhood  was  discussed  and  communed  over. 
At  the  next  weekly  gathering  of  the  mothers  at  Kellogg 
Hall,  Chautauqua,  Mrs.  Birney  was  invited  to  speak,  and 
did  so,  touching  the  cosmopolitan  group  which  always  as- 
sembles at  Chautauqua.  After  her  return  to  Washington, 
Mrs.  Birney  interested  many  of  the  representatives  of  good 
works  in  that  city,  among  others,  Mrs.  Adlai  Stevenson, 
Mrs.  Mumford,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst, 
through  whose  generosity  those  most  closely  interested 
have  found  it  possible  to  push  forward  preparations  for  the 
congress  in  a  business-like  way.  Among  the  residents  of 
Washington  who  are  in  active  sympathy  with  the  congress, 
in  addition  to  its  officers  are  the  following:  Mrs.  Jno.  G. 
Carlisle,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lamont,  Miss  Herbert,  Mrs.  Wm.  L. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Judson  Harmon,  Miss  Janet  Richards,  Miss 
Morton  and  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Micou.  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin, 
president  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
representing  200,000  women,  has  pledged  her  influence  and 
cooperation.  Mrs.  Mary  Low  Dickinson,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women,  has  identified  herself  with  the 
movement,  recognizing  its  vital  importance  in  her  public 
addresses.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  is  hearty  in  indorsing 
the  congress. 

The  congress  is  to  be  held  February  17,  18  and  19,  in  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  and  adjoining  rooms 
in  the  same  building  have  been  engaged  for  sectional  confer- 
ences, which  will  be  a  special  feature  of  the  congress.  For 
instance,  one  room  is  to  be  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  liter- 
ature of  especial  value  and  purpose  to  mothers,  where  con- 
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ferences  over  books  and  helps  will  be  conducted  by  Mrs, 
Harriet  McLellan,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  lit- 
erature. Other  rooms  will  be 
devoted  to  kindergarten,  kitch- 
engarden,  and  the  many  allied 
activities  which  earnest  and 
sincere  women  not  only  desire, 
but  need  to  know. 

The  program  now  under  ar- 
rangement promises  the  most 
excellent  addresses  and  discus- 
sions on  all  topics  appropriate 
to  such  a  congress,  by  eminent 
specialists  and  experienced 
men  and  women.  On  Wednes- 
day morning,  February  17,  at 
11  o'clock,  Mrs.  Cleveland  will 
give  a  reception  at  the  White  House  to  the  delegates. 
Among  the  speakers  already  pledged  to  this  program,  are 
the  following: 

Hamilton  Cushing,  whose  subject  is,  "Mother  and  Child 
in  Primitive  Life;" 

Mrs.   Carter   Carter,    Blowing    Rock,    N.    C,    "  Mothers- 
Among  the  Mountain  Whites;" 

Mrs.  Lucy  Bainbridge,  New  York  City,  "Mothers  of  the 
Submerged  Classes;" 

Anthony  Comstock,  "How  to  Guard  the  Young  Against 
Bad  Literature;" 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  "Some  of  the  Practical  Results  of  Child 
Study;" 

Miss  A.  Schreiver,  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal,  "  Na- 
ture Study  in  the  Home;" 

Hamilton  Mabie,  "The  Value  of  Great  Literature  for  the 
Young;" 

Amalie    Hofer,    "What    the    Kindergarten    Means     to 
Mothers;" 

Mrs.  Ellen  Henrotin,  "Club  Organization." 
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Mrs.  W.  F.  Crafts,  "Mother  and  Schools." 
Jenness  Miller,  "Mothers'  Relation  to  the  Sound  Physi- 
cal Development  of  Youth." 

Margaret  E.  Sangster,  "Reading  Courses  for  Mothers." 
Rev.  W.  A.  Bartlett,  Lowell,  Mass.,  "Influence  of  Music 
in  the  Development  of  Character." 

Mrs.  Catton,  Falkland,  N.  C,  "A  National  Training 
School  for  Mothers." 

Among  others  who  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions  are:  Mrs.  Blatch,  Bishop  Vincent,  Miss  Frances 
£.  Newton,  and  Mrs.  Moque,  of  Washington. 

The  officers  of 
this  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers 
are  as  follows: 
President,  Mrs. 
Theodore  W.  Bir- 
ney;  First  Vice- 
President,  Mrs. 
Phebe  A.  Hearst; 
Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  Adlai  Steven- 
son, Mrs.  John  R. 
Lewis,  New  York 
City,  Mrs.  MaryE. 
Mumford,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Mary 
Louisa  Butler, 
Chicago;  Treas- 
urer, Miss  Emma 
Morton,  Washing- 
ton. The  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  are  as  fol- 
lows: Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney; 
Transportation  Committee,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Fuller;  Entertain- 
ment Committee,  Mrs.  James  McGill;  Literature  Committee, 
Mrs.  Harriet  A.  McLellan;  Committee  on  Reception,  Mrs. 
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Wm.  M.  Wilson;  Committee  on  Arrangements,   Mrs.  Arthur 
A.  Birney. 

The  presiding  power  of  the  congress  is,  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney,  and  while 
she  has  been  called  South  for  several  months  with  an 
invalid  husband,  she  has  left  the  execution  of  the  work  in 
able  and  willing  hands.  Mrs.  Birney  is  a  woman  of  deep 
enthusiasms,  which  have  the  power  to  kindle  other  hearts 
and  bring  generous  responses  from  sincere  and  earnest 
women.  In  speaking  to  a  reporter  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat,  Mrs.  Birney  recently  said: 

"This  movement  is  not  a  reformative  one,  it  is  a  form- 
ative one.  Washington  has  been  selected  as  the  most  fitting 
place  for  such  an  assemblage,  because  the  movement  is  one 
of  national  impor- 
tance, and  because 
the  city  offers  many 
advantages  in  other 
ways.  Our  aim  is 
to  lead  the  mothers 
not  to  reforming 
their  children,  but 
to  forming  them, 
morally,  physically, 
and  mentally.  Nei- 
ther is  it  a  philan- 
thropic organiza- 
tion. Its  province 
is  obviously  as 
much  in  the  interest 
o  f  the  puny,  neg- 
lected, over-fed, 
under- exercised 
children  of  the  rich, 
as  in  the  same  class 
of  children  of  the 
poor.  The  average 
mother  is  but  indif- 
ferently equipped 
with  knowledge  for  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  train- 
ing of  childhood.  And  is  it  strange,  when  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  her  education  there  has  been,  perhaps,  not 
a  single  hour  in  which  the  subject  was  presented  to  her  as 
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one  most  worthy  of  her  attention?  What  a  satire  upon  our 
boasted  wisdom  of  today,  when  dead  languages  and  higher 
mathematics  take  precedence  over  that  knowledge  which 
should  stand  preeminent  in  a  woman's  education.  What 
deplorable  ignorance  do  we  not  see  on  all  sides,  ignorance 
not  only  of  the  varied  temperaments  of  children,  but  igno- 
rance of  their  physical  needs,  with  results  too  distressing 
to  be  dwelt  upon.  A  gardener  does  not  treat  all  plants 
alike.  He  carefully  considers  the  organisms  with  which  he 
has  to  deal,  and  fosters  the  conditions  favorable  to  their 
highest  development;  but  not  so  do  we,  in  the  child  garden 
of  the  world.  He  gives  study,  patient  watchfulness,  to  his 
task,  but  what  do  we,  in  many  instances,  bring  to  ours? 
Some  threadbare  maxims,  some  cruel  generalities,  and  an 
indifference  which,  considering  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject is  appalling.  Since  the  finer  sensibilities  of  children 
are  often  ignored,  it  is  small  wonder  that  they  are  early 
blunted  or  perverted,  and  that  ere  boyhood  or  girlhood  is 
attained  these  priceless  attributes  have  become  atrophied 
through  lack  of  proper  culture.  The  parents  who  truly 
love  their  children  are  they  who  can  recognize  through  the 
needs  of  their  dear  ones  the  needs  of  all  other  children, 
and  who  feel  in  their  inmost  being  the  claim  of  childhood 
to  happiness." 

By  right  of  her  own  motherhood,  Mrs.  Birney  invites 
everyone  interested  in  the  highest  development  of  children 
to  this  congress.  She  once  said:  "In  order  to  do  the 
best  for  my  children  I  must  do  for  all  children,  for  your 
children,  since  mine  will  in  time  enter  into  business  and 
social  relations  with  yours." 

Miss  Mary  Louisa  Butler,  the  able  secretary  of  the 
congress,  has  been  practically  connected  with  the  national 
Sunday  School  work  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  kinder- 
garten work,  having  served  as  secretary  in  this  connection 
for  several  seasons  at  Chautauqua.  It  was  her  enthusiasm, 
added  to  that  of  Mrs.  Birney,  which,  no  doubt,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  realization  of  the  Congress  of  Mothers. 
Miss  Butler  is  a  devout  believer  in  redemption  by  "grace," 
not  only  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  the  grace  of  parents.  She 
has  been  interested  for  many  years  in  finding  the  best  ways 
and  means  by  which  to  satisfy  the  "hungry  mothers,"  who, 
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with  full  hearts  and  earnest  hopes,  are  looking  for  help  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  work  of  "bringing  up  families." 
Miss  Butler  undertook  the  work  of  secretary  of  the  con- 
gress unexpectedly  at  Christmas  time,  and  if  unstinted 
effort  and  a  whole-souled  interest  in  the  work  of  this  oner- 
ous office  can  forward  the  success  of  the  congress,  it  will 
be  done. 

The  representatives  and  officers  of  the  National  Mothers' 
Congress  believe  in  the  necessity  for  organized  and  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  of  the  land,  concerning  all 
those  questions  which  family  and  home  bring  to  every  earn- 
est woman.  The  responses  which  have  already  come  from 
the  woman's  clubs  and  societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  prove  that  hundreds  have  been  waiting  for  some 
such  movement,  and  are  looking  eagerly  for  the  reflex  bene- 
fits from  this  national  congress.  As  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  many  to  attend  the  congress,  every  club  and  organiza- 
tion interested  is  urged  to  send  at  least  one  delegate  who 
can  carry  back  a  detailed  account  of  the  meetings,  answers, 
questions,  and  arouse  interest  on  her  return.  The  officers 
of  the  congress  have  every  hope  that  the  national  organiza- 
tion may  hold  regular  annual  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  if  possible. 

The  matter  of  railroad  rates  and  general  expenses  of 
attending  the  conference  are  being  carefully  investigated  by 
the  committee  in  charge,  and  will  be  announced  later.  The 
sum  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  an  office  in  Wash- 
ington to  supply  and  distribute  printed  matter,  to  carry  on 
correspondence  and  defray  the  other  local  expenses,  and  all 
expenses  incident  to  the  practical  carrying  forward  of  this 
great  project,  have  been  furnished  by  one  who  is  a  well- 
known  friend  to  every  woman's  cause.  Circulars  and  pro- 
grams will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  following 
address:  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  1429  Twentieth 
street,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  hotel  rates  will  range  from 
$1.50  per  day  upward.  Mrs.  J.  McGill,  as  chairman  of  the 
Entertainment  Committee,  is  prepared  to  answer  all  inquiries 
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concerning  boarding  accommodations.     Parties  writing  for 
information  should  enclose  stamps  for  reply. 

The  Arlington  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  for  the 
congress,  and  the  special  rates  made  for  delegates  are  $4 
and  $5  per  day,  according  to  size  and  location  of  rooms. 
The  Arlington  is  one  of  the  best  hotels,  centrally  located, 
and  the  banquet  hall  will  be  given  over  to  the  congress. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst,  the  first  vice-president  of  the  con- 
gress, is  claimed  equally  by  San  Francisco  and  Washington, 

and  her  benefac- 
tions have  made  it 
entirely  proper  for 
the  American  peo- 
ple at  large  to 
claim  her  as  their 
neighbor.  She  has 
put  herself  most 
generously  into  the 
workofthemothers' 
congress.  While 
one  of  the  most  ap- 
preciated factors  in 
Washington  social 
life,  Mrs.  Hearst  is 
at  the  same  time  a 
"  doer  of  the  word," 
and  a  worker  in  the 
full  modern  sense 
of  the  term.  Mrs. 
Hearst  supports 
three  kindergartens,  one  for  colored  and  two  for  white 
crfildren  in  Washington,  and  is  an  extensive  contributor  to 
the  one  public  school  kindergarten  recently  opened  in  the 
Columbia  School.  She  has  been  for  many  years  the  faithful 
ally  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  in  the  free  kindergarten  work 
of  San  Francisco.  Boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  public  libraries 
and  institutions  of  learning  have  in  many  cities  been  most 
generously  forwarded  by  Mrs.  Hearst. 


MRS.    MARY   E.    MUMFORD. 
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Her  active  interest  in  the  mothers'  congress  is  consist- 
ent with  the  economic  and  constructive  purpose  which  has 
characterized  all  her  public  work,  and  is  an  earnest  of  its 
success.  In  a  private  letter  written  by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Birney 
to  her  sister,  and  later  published  by  her  permission  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution^  she  writes  of  Mrs.  Hearst  as  follows: 

"I  wish  you  knew  Mrs.  Hearst  or  could  see  her,  if  only 
once.     It  is  she,  you  know,  who  has  indeed  been  the  inspir- 


MRS.    GEN.    LEWIS. 

Vice  President  National  Congress  of  Mothers. 

ation  and  stay  of  this  movement  from  the  first  moment  the 
idea  was  presented  to  her.  I  am  confident  she  is  doing 
more  good  in  the  world  today  than  any  other  one  individual. 
She  sustains,  I  think,  eighteen  free  kindergartens,  beside 
contributing  largely  to  the  support  of  many  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  throughout  the  country.  She  is  a 
liberal  patroness  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  makes  valu- 
able investigations  possible  on  the  part  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  be  hampered  in  their  pursuit.  She  educates  many 
girls,  provides  several  thousand  factory  hands  with  nourish- 
ing luncheons  each  day,  and  does  so  many  other  gracious 
and  beautiful  things  that  I  cannot  begin  to  enumerate  them. 
In  addition  to  this  overwhelming  amount  of  work  in  behalf 
of  humanity,  Mrs.  Hearst  superintends  the  management  of 
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her  vast  business  interests,  and  it  is  a  constant  marvel  to 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  her  how  she  can  accomplish 
so  much.  With  all  this  pressure  upon  her,  she  is  yet  so 
ideally  gentle  and  womanly  that  she  wins  all  hearts  and 
holds  them  too.  If  the  other  men  and  women  who  have 
the  power,  would  do  one-tenth  the  good  which  Mrs.  Hearst 
is  doing,  the  world,  I  am  sure,  would  be  quickly  regenerated. 
Knowing  all  this,  you  cannot  wonder  that  I  rejoice  that  she 
stands  before  the  world  as  godmother  for  this  plan  for  a 
national  congress  of  mothers,  and  that  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  this  movement  have  been  cradled  in  her  beautiful 
home  in  Washington,  where  permanent  organization  was 
recently  effected." 

Every  enterprising  woman's  club  or  organization  should 
cooperate  with  this  national  congress  by  sending  its  repre- 
sentative. The  dates  are  February  17,  18,  19,  and  Washing- 
ton is  a  midwinter  resort. 


J      VASHINGTON, 
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ALICE  MCC.  BIRNEY. 

IT  is  the  consciousness  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  child,  and  all  that  has  to  do  with  him,  which  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  is  voicing,  and  calling 
not  only  upon  mothers,  but  upon  the  nation  for  a  re- 
sponse. There  are  those  who  claim  to  believe  that  misery, 
sin,  the  degradation 
in  the  world  today 
must  have  its  coun- 
terpart throughout 
all  ages  to  come. 
A  paralyzing  belief, 
and  one  which  ac- 
knowledges evil  to 
be  as  great  a  power 
as  good.  Such  a 
theory  could  not 
maintain  itself  in 
the  face  of  the  evi- 
dence offered  by  the 
pupils  in  any  prop- 
erly conducted  kin- 
dergarten. There 
the  ideal  seems 
nearer  of  realization 
than  in  any  other 
spot  in   the   world. 


Alice  McC.  Birney, 
President  First  National  Congress  of  Mothers. 


Visit  such  a  school,  and  have  your  libart  warmed  by  its 
loving,  sunny  atmosphere;  then  ask  yourself  if  such  a 
course  could  be  pursued  throughout  the  entire  educational 
period,  whence  would  the  criminals  come?  What  would 
become  of  the  jails,  the  asylums,  the  reformatories  and  all 
other  institutions  whereby  society  protects  itself  from  the 
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"submerged  tenth?"  Civilization  which  throws  so  few  bar- 
riers around  helpless  childhood,  allowing  it  instead  to  run 
riot  in  a  contaminating  environment  until  its  strength 
menaces  society,  and  then  cages  it  as  it  would  a  wild  animal 
which  has  wandered  from  its  jungle. 

The  children  are  crying  to  us,  and  when  mothers  will 
place,  in  imagination,  their  own  babies  and  little  ones  in  the 
haunts  whence  issue  those  most  piteous  cries,  then  the 
world  will  see  an  uprising  against  the  powers  of  darkness, 
the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  before.  The  savage  mother 
will  fight  for  her  offspring  and  sacrifice  her  life,  if  need  be, 
in  their  defense.  The  civilized  mother  will  do  as  much,  and 
more,  for  with  the  glimmering  in  her  soul  of  that  dawn 
which  is  coming  with  the  brotherhood  of  man,  her  heart  will 
yearn  with  maternal  affection  over  each  child  of  God's  be- 
cause it  is  God's,  because  it  shares  with  her  own  little  ones 
the  common  heritage  of  youth  and  helplessness,  and  because 
only  through  its  highest  development  can  the  world  be  re- 
deemed from  its  bondage  to  sin  and  poverty.  O  mothers, 
and  all  ye  who  hear  the  cry,  cease  not  calling  upon  the  world 
to  heed  it  until  the  world  recognizes  that  all  its  splendor  is 
but  as  Dead  Sea  ashes,  compared  to  the  joy  which  would 
come  from  the  existence  of  a  universally  happy,  wholesome 
childhood  with  its  rare  promises  to  the  future. 

As  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  mothers'  congress  is  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  those  already  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  childhood,  and  to  awaken  those  who  have 
not  hitherto  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject  the  serious 
thought  which  is  its  due,  the  scope  of  its  work  is  unlimited; 
there  has  been  effected,  however,  only  such  organization  as 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the  conduct  of  business. 

We  suggest  that  mothers'  clubs  be  formed  everywhere, 
and  that  these  occasionally  call  parents'  meetings.  A  club 
can  be  organized  by  any  woman  in  any  condition  of  life  who 
may  desire  to  enter  upon  this  work.  She  can  call  her 
friends  together  or  she  can  present  the  subject  to  any  organ- 
ization of  which  she  is  already  a  member. 

It  is  requested  that  the  clubs  taking  up  the  subjects  of 
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motherhood,  child  culture  and  kindred  topics,  report  name 
of  club,  state,  county,  city  or  town  to  the  national  head- 
quarters at.  1429  20th  street,  Washington,  D.  C,  but  such 
action  on  their  part  is  not  obligatory.  Such  information 
will  be  placed  on  file  for  reference,  and  reports  will  be 
acceptable,  as  they  will  give  the  National  Committee  an 
opportunity  to  tell  at  the  annual  national  congresses,  of  the 
progress  of  work  in  cases  where  such  information  cannot  be 
given  through  a  delegate. 

There  are  national  officers,  but  they  are  officers  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  only;  their  province  being 
to  maintain  an  office  in  Washington,  to  supply  literature 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  congress,  to  give  suggestions 
as  to  books  helpful  to  clubs  and  to  individuals  interested 
in  this  work,  to  prepare  a  program  for  the  annual  confer- 
ences, and  to  furnish  a  place  for  such  meetings.  There  are 
no  state  officers  appointed  by  the  National  Congress.  As 
the  work  is  vital,  spiritual,  and  eminently  practical,  it  is  in- 
dividual work  in  the  highest  sense. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  begins  to  comprehend  the 
sacred  obligations  due  helpless  little  children,  and  who 
longs  for  their  higher  development  possesses  the  attributes 
which  will  lead  him  or  her  to  forward  this  development. 
Can  not  all  of  us  at  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  century  be 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  crusaders,  with  that  zeal  and  fire 
which  made  of  each  individual  in  those  times  a  soldier  in 
the  cause  of  Christ!  No  man  then  waited  for  orders  from 
superior  officers,  no  organization  could  meet  his  need,  no 
soldier  could  take  his  place;  in  such  a  cause  there  could  be 
no  substitute,  and  thus  it  should  be  in  this  crusade  against 
ignorance  and  indifference. 


The  pedigree  of  honey 

Does  not  concern  the  bee; 
A  clover,  anytime,  to  him 

Is  aristocracy. 

— Emily  Dickinson. 
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QUESTIONS — A    BEDTIME    STORY. 

(Readers  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  and  parents  of  young 
children  are  invited  to  bring  questions,  helpful  experiences,  and  points 
of  interest  to  this  department  for  discussion.) 

THE    CHILDREN    AND    THE    GOBLIN    CROSS. 

A  GOOD  king  once  had  a  beautiful  palace  built  for 
the  little  children  of  his  kingdom,  that  they  might 
come  and  play  together  there  and  be  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long. 

When  the  palace  was  finished,  he  sent  his  gardeners  to 
make  a  garden  around  it,  and  he  took  great  care  to  have  a 
strong  wall  built  about  the  garden  spot,  so  that  nothing  but 
what  was  good  and  beautiful  might  come  within. 

He  found  many  helpers,  for  the  children  were  much 
loved,  and  everybody  and  everything  worked  gladly  for 
their  pleasure.  The  skillful  carpet  weavers  wove  soft  carpets 
in  rainbow  colors  for  the  palace  floors,  a  kind  artist  painted 
pictures  to  hang  on  the  walls,  the  sun  sent  down  many  sun- 
beams to  help  the  gardeners  with  their  warmth  and  bright- 
ness, and  the  gray  clouds,  when  they  floated  above  the 
garden,  would  send  the  raindrops  to  give  the  plants  a  drink 
of  water  or  wake  the  tiny  seed.  The  birds,  too,  flew  to 
promise  the  king  that  they  would  come  and  sing  their 
merriest  songs  for  the  children,  and  the  butterflies  and  bees 
begged  to  make  their  home  in  the  garden;  so,  by  the  time 
the  flowers  came,  all  was  ready,  and  the  king  ordered  his 
chariot  and  horses  and  .away  he  rode  to  gather  the  children 
from  far  and  near  to  play  in  the  palace  and  garden. 

He  was  a  happy  king  when  he  got  them  there,  and  the 
children  were  merry  as  the  birds  when  they  found  wonder- 
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ful  toys  in  the  palace,  saw  the  beautiful  pictures,  and  tripped 
about  on  the  soft  carpets,  but  the  most  of  all  they  liked  the 
garden  with  the  green  grass  and  gay  flowers.  There  were 
red  roses  in  bloom,  and  white  lilies,  and  clover  blossoms 
with  their  long  stems  just  waiting  to  be  tied  into  chains,  and 
oh!  how  busy  and  glad  the  children  were,  until  one  day, 
when  something  that  was  not  good  and  beautiful,  crept 
over  the  wall  and  into  the  garden.  This  something  was  a 
tiny  goblin  whose  name  was  Cross,  and  hardly  was  he  there 
before  the  children  began  to  fret,  and  push,  and  speak  un- 
kindly, till  at  last  they  even  thought  that  they  did  not  love 
each  other. 

When  the  king  heard  this  he  was  very  sad,  and  he  sent 
for  a  wise  man  who  lived  in  his  kingdom,  to  talk  with  him 
about  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome  goblin. 
After  they  had  talked  it  over,  they  decided  that  it  would  be 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  if  the  children  would  help,  but  that 
without  their  help  the  king  could  do  nothing.  So  the  king 
sent  for  the  children,  and  when  they  came  before  him  he 
told  them  all  about  his  trouble.  "  I  wanted  you  to  be 
happy,"  he  said,  "but  I  know  you  can't  be,  for  a  Goblin 
Cross,  who  is  not  a  good  playmate,  has  come  to  be  with 
you,  and  unless  you  help  me  to  get  him  away,  I  fear  he  will 
stay  always." 

Now,  when  the  children  saw  how  sad  the  king  was,  they 
promised,  everyone  of  them,  to  help  him  with  all  their 
might,  and  when  he  saw  how  much  in  earnest  they  were,  he 
made  them  kneel  down  before  his  throne,  and,  as  he  waved 
his  golden  scepter  over  their  heads,  he  said:  "Rise  up,  my 
little  knights  and  ladies,"  and  they  arose  and  promised 
again  to  drive  Goblin  Cross  away. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  garden  there  was  Goblin 
Cross  waiting,  and  he  made  haste  to  go  to  a  little  girl,  but 
she  said:  "No,  no,  no,  Goblin  Cross,  you  can't  stay  with 
me,  for  I'm  one  of  the  king's  little  ladies,  and  I  want  to  be 
happy."  So  the  goblin  left  her  and  skipped  over  to  a  little 
boy,  but  the  little  boy  said:  "No,  no,  no,  Goblin  Cross,  you 
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can't  stay  with  me,  for  I'm  one  of  the  king's  knights,  and  I 
want  to  be  happy." 

Well,  it  was  not  long  before  Goblin  Cross  found  he  was 
not  wanted  in  the  garden,  and  then  he  crept  out  faster  than 
he  came  in;  and,  as  he  jumped  down  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  a  brown  and  gold  butterfly  flew  in  at  the  gate  with  a 
fairy  on  his  back,  and  the  fairy's  name  was  Love;  and  when 
she  came,  all  was  good  and  beautiful  in  the  palace  and 
garden.  So  the  king  and  the  children  were  happy  as  the 
day  is  long. — Maud  Lindsay. 

USEFUL    SONGS. 

The  following  verses  were  written  to  fill  a  want.  Possi- 
bly others  may  find  them  useful.  A  woodpecker  claimed 
my  attention  so  persistently  last  spring  that  I  found  myself 
wishing  I  had  some  song  about  him  to  sing  to  my  children. 
Burroughs  calls  him  "the  drummer  among  birds,"  and  I 
knew  of  no  verses  which  expressed  that  idea.  So  with  the 
hum  of  my  sewing  machine,  and  the  drumming  of  the 
woodpecker  for  accompaniment,  I  thought  out  these  verses, 
fitting  them  to  a  tune  (slightly  altered)  in  "Merry  Songs  and 
Games."  The  children  are  very  fond  of  the  rollicking,  jolly 
tune,  and  always  come  in  on  the  rub-a-dub,  if  they  can  sing 
nothing  else. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  find  how  few — myself  included 
— notice  accurately  the  birds.  At  first  I  thought  the  oriole 
had  only  an  "orange  vest."  Catching  a  glimpse  of  one  in 
rapid  flight  I  thought  it  seemed  to  be  all  orange  save  the 
wings.  Friends  of  whom  I  inquired  knew  it  was  orange 
and  black — as  did  I — but  how  much  was  orange  and  how 
much  black,  no  one  seemed  sure.  At  last  I  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  body  is  orange,  the  wings  only  being  black. 

I  could  find  no  "blessing"  to  sing  at  the  table,  so  finally 
wrote  this  and  set  it  to  a  simple  air. — Phyllis  Wardlc. 

Dear  Father,  we  know 
That  all  good  gifts  must  come  from  Thee; 
'Tis  by  thy  goodness  that  we  live, 
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Our  daily  blessing  Thou  dost  give, 
Oh,  may  we  thankful  be! 

THE    WOODPECKER. 

Robin  in  the  tree-top  high 

Sang  his  sweetest  songs  as  I  passed  by; 

Then  the  woodpecker  said,  "No  song  have  I, 

So  a  drummer  bird  I'll  be!" 
Rub-a-dub-dub-dub-dub-dub-dub, — 

"I  am  drumming  here  for  thee." 

Bluebird  sings  me  a  song  of  cheer — 

"Be  glad,  be  glad  tho'  days  are  drear!  " 

Then  the  woodpecker's  note  sounds  loud  and  clear 

As  he  drums  upon  the  tree — 
Rub-a-dub-dub-dub-dub-dub-dub, — 

How  loud  he  drums  for  me! 

The  oriole  sings — oh  he's  gaily  dressed 
In  orange  and  black — but  I  love  the  best 
The  pied  woodpecker  with  crimson  crest. 

O  woodpecker,  drum  for  me! 
Rub-a-dub-dub-dub-dub-dub-dub, — 

How  gaily  answers  he! 

Of  sweetest  songs  could  I  drink  my  fill, 

Still  I'd  list  for  the  sound  of  the  woodpecker's  bill. 

He's  my  cheery  friend  who  drums  on  the  hill, 

Oh,  a  drummer  gay  is  he! 
Rub-a-dub-dub-dub-dub-dub-dub, — 

Oh,  hear  him  drum  for  me! 

THE    FIRST    GIFT    IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

Young  kindergartners  who  find  it  difficult  to  present  to 
the  children  exercises  with  the  colored  balls,  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  review  article  on  this  subject  by  Minnie  M. 
Glidden,  which  appeared  in  the  January  Kindergarten  News. 
Among  other  statements  she  makes  the  following: 

The  exact  use  of  the  first  gift  in  the  kindergarten  de- 
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pends  upon  the  children's  age  and  previous  knowledge  of 
the  gift.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  first 
games  should  be  those  of  simple  activity,  bringing  in  the 
directions  up,  down;  front,  back;  left,  right;  and  round  and 
round.  A  little  later  come  what  are  known  as  the  repre- 
sentative games,  or  plays  in  which  the  children  represent 
definitely  animate  and  inanimate  objects.  They  play  they 
are  clocks  and  their  arms  become  pendulums,  or  they  imi- 
tate the  birds  in  the  building  of  a  nest,  or  they  are  cobblers, 
repairing  some  shoes. 

Sometimes  a  third  division  of  the  games  is  made,  includ- 
ing those  which  seem  to  arouse  some  deeper  emotion,  such 
as  reverence,  sympathy  or  protecting  care.  A  difficulty 
arises  immediately  when  this  is  done,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
sharply  draw  the  line  where  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal judgment  on  the  part  of  the  kindergartner.  There- 
fore it  seems  better  to  make  the  broader  classification,  which 
all  can  agree  upon,  of  activity  and  representative  games. 

How  do  these  games  differ  from  similar  ones  played  in 
the  nursery?  To  begin  with,  there  are  more  children  to 
play,  which  brings  in  participation,  more  pronounced 
rhythm,  rivalry  in  skill,  etc.  Then  they  are  older  and  re- 
gard the  plays  in  a  different  way.       ****** 

In  planning  a  play  with  the  gift,  three  things  are  borne 
in  mind;  the  season  of  the  year,  the  thought  or  principal 
that  is  being  carried  out  at  the  particular  time  in  kinder- 
garten, and  the  special  characteristic  of  the  ball,  that  is  going 
to  be  made  clear  through  the  play.  Now  in  the  kindergar- 
tens all  things  bear  some  reference  to  the  approach  of  win- 
ter; in  many  kindergartens  family  life  is  being  dwelt  upon, 
and  a  play  given.  Therefore  we  can  bring  in  these  two 
ideas,  and  a  third,  that  of  a  definite  movement  or  color. 


SCALES,    WEIGHTS,    AND    MEASURES. 

Editor  Ki?idergarten  Magazine: — I  have  seen  it  aptly 
stated,  somewhere,  that  any  further  enlargement  of  the  kin- 
dergarten material  would  necessitate  an  enlargement  of  the 
child,  and  it  is  therefore  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  make 
the  following  suggestion.  But  knowing  that  accuracy  and 
judgment  of  linear,  square,  and  even  cubic  measurement  is 
trained  greatly  by  the  use  in  the  kindergarten  of  checked 
tables,  and  the  exact  dimensions  of  each  of  the  gifts,  I  feel 
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sure  that  a  similar  accuracy  and  ability  to  estimate  of 
weight  and  bulk  could  be  trained  by  the  use  of  scales  and 
weights,  and  by  pint  and  quart  measures.  Great  pleasure 
would  be  had  by  the  children  in  playing  store,  etc.,  with 
these  and  sand  would  form  a  never-ending  source  of  material 
for  sale. 

Also,  to  those  advocates  of  the  very  admirable  and  de- 
sirable metric  system,  I  would  say  that  in  the  kindergarten 
a  most  satisfactory  opportunity  offers  itself  for  the  success- 
ful training  of  the  eye  and  mind  to  estimate  in  the  units  of 
meters,  liters,  and  grams,  in  this  country. — Mrs.  H.  R.  Tins- 
ley,  of  Utah  branch  of  I.  K.  U. 

A    CRITICISM. 

Editor  Kindergarten  Magazine: — "A  Twentieth  Century 
Gertrude"  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  is  delighting 
your  readers  I  am  sure;  until  the  last  number  the  story  has 
been  perfectly  consistent  with  the  advance  date  that  it  bears. 
In  the  December  number,  however,  Leonard  says:  "I  feel 
stimulated  to  do  something  to  prove  my  worthiness  of  be- 
ing a  father."  If  he  had  stopped  there  he  would  have  been 
worthy  the  title  of  a  twentieth  century  father,  but  he  adds 
in  the  same  breath,  "  a  father  to  a  boy!"  Those  last  five  fatal 
words  relegate  him  to  all  of  the  past  centuries,  B.  C.  and  A. 
D.,  during  which  time,  as  a  rule,  fathers  and  mothers  have 
rejoiced  a  little  more  over  the  birth  of  a  son  than  of  a 
daughter!  It  is  only  a  lingering  habit  of  the  past  ages 
which  the  pleasing  writer  of  "A  Twentieth  Century  Ger- 
trude" may  now  help  its  readers  to  overcome.  She  has 
made  her  own  opportunity  in  the  tender  "just  now"  time, 
that  fills  the  last  number  with  a  sweet  hint  of  a  coming  joy- 
When  the  "just  now"  time  is  fulfilled,  let  it  be  a  little 
daughter  that  shall  convert  Leonard  to  the  truth  that  it  is- 
as  blessed  to  be  the  father  of  a  daughter  as  of  a  son. 
Boys  or  girls  are  the  flowers  of  life, 
They  sweeten  its  joys,  they  lessen  its  strife, 
Whichever  may  come,  let  the  joy-bells  ring — 
They  are  God's  angels,  His  blessing  they  bring. 

— Mary  Stone  Gregory. 

(See  current  chapter  in  this  issue  for  the  author's  view  of  this  subject.— Editor. )■ 
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WHAT   AVAILS    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss  Pearl  S.  Kelly,  critic  teacher  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Normal  School  at  Peru,  presented  a  paper  before  the  Ne- 
braska State  Teachers'  Association  on  the  subject:  "  Should  a 
public  school  kindergarten  teacher  understand  kindergarten 
work,  andshould  a  primary  teacher  understand  kindergarten 
work."  Miss  Kelly  discussed  what  she  was  pleased  to  call 
"side  issues"  of  education,  making  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  "nursery  kindergarten"  and  the  "public  school 
kindergarten,"  deploring  the  inadequacy,  futility  and  abso- 
lute injuriousness  of  the  "nursery  kindergarten  training 
schools,"  declaring  that  in  fact  there  was  no  place  where 
one  could  get  practical  training  for  "public  school  kinder- 
garten "  work.  She  added  that  in  densely  crowded  cities 
kindergartens  were  of  some  use,  but  where  a  child  had  a 
"luxurious  back  yard"  she  did  not  believe  the  kindergarten 
had  any  value.  The  primary  work  was  the  important  thing, — 
for  a  boy  might  go  through  life  successfully  without  ever 
weaving  a  single  mat, —  but  of  course  he  must  learn  to  read. 
Miss  Kelly  used  sarcasm  freely  in  referring  to  the  people 
who  talk  about  "letting  a  child  learn  to  control  himself," 
and  heartily  recommended  to  the  teachers  of  Nebraska  that 
they  should  expect  their  children  to  obey  instantly.  She 
scored  her  kindergarten  fellow  teachers  roundly,  laying  to 
their  door  all  the  ills  to  which  the  public  school  might  fall 
heir  in  a  keen,  forceful,  but  scathing  way.  Her  conclusion  was 
that  every  kindergartner  should  understand  primary  work, 
but  that  it  is  not  especially  important  for  the  primary  teacher 
to  understand  the  kindergarten.  We  have  taken  occasion  to 
call  your  attention,  readers  of  the  "Mothers  in  Council,"  to 
the  remarks  of  Miss  Kelly,  hoping  that  they  will  arouse  you 
to  a  fair  and  just  defense  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  worthy 
agent  in  both  home  and  school.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
above  observations  at  the  Nebraska  meeting,  and  strong  men 
and  women,  among  them  some  who  do  not  earn  their  bread 
as  kindergartners,  rose  in  dignity  and  conviction  to  respond 
.to  the  discussion  of  the  claims  of  the  previous  speaker. 
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QUERIES    ANSWERED. 

"Is  a  promise  made  to  a  child  more  or  less  binding  than, 
one  made  to  a  grown  person?" 

How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?  Excuse  me,  but  it 
seems  to  me,  to  preserve  truth,  perfect  truth  with  the  chil- 
dren, is  a  sacred  charge.  Never,  as  you  value  their  faith  in: 
you,  as  you  value  your  own  faith  in  God,  tell  anything  but 
the  exact  truth  to  a  child.  Do  not,  by  word  or  deed,  de- 
ceive him. 

Often  there  comes  to  me  in  this  connection  a  story  I 
once  heard  from  the  pulpit:  A  little  boy  was  very  fond  of 
driving  with  his  parents.  Of  course,  it  was  not  always  con- 
venient or  wise  to  take  him  with  them.  Instead  of  having 
the  child  understand  this  fairly  and  squarely,  having  a  little 
cry  over  it,  if  necessary,  until  he  could  realize  that  crying 
did  not  avail,  as  it  never  should,  these  wicked  parents — I 
will  call  them  so — would  tell  the  little  trusting  fellow  that 
they  were  not  going  to  ride,  that  they  were  going  to  stay  at 
home,  and  that  he  might  go  with  his  nurse.  Then,  when  he 
was  out  of  sight,  they  would  sneak  off.  How  could  they 
help  feeling  mean?  Well,  this  worked  successfully,  as  they 
thought,  for  several  times,  until  one  day  during  his  walk 
the  child  saw  his  father  and  mother  driving,  whereupon  he 
doubled  up  his  little  fists,  and  his  little  face  grew  very  red,, 
as  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed  with  deep  feeling: 
"There  go  the  two  biggest  liars  in  this  town!" 

What  a  verdict! — Hal  Owen. 


Edna. — You  ask  how  to  make  a  child  want  to  go  to  bed?' 
Well,  I  imagine  from  the  question  and  its  form  that  you 
have  only  one  child.  I  hope  you  may  have  more  very  soon 
for  every  reason.  It  is  lots  more  fun  for  several  children 
to  go  to  bed  together  than  for  one  lone  little  chick.  But 
this  going  to  bed  should  not  be  a  matter  of  "want  to"  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  but  so  much  a  matter  of  course  and 
habit  that  there  will  be  no  question. 

The  child  should  be  trained  to  it  from  the  day  of  his 
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birth.  Have  a  regular  hour  for  the  bed-going,  about  half 
an  hour  after  the  good  simple  supper.  Make  it  as  pleasant 
as  possible,  not  a  penance.  Give  him  a  good  warm  bath  in 
a  bright  warm  room;  let  him  help  rub  himself,  it  is  good  ex- 
ercise; let  him  run  about  and  air  himself  and  try  light  gym- 
nastics till  he  is  all  in  a  beautiful  glow.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  hilarious  spirits  this  will  often  produce.  He 
will  hop  into  his  "nightie,"  repeat  his  little  prayer  and  hymn, 
and  snuggle  into  bed  in  a  cool  room  as  cozy  and  happy  as  a 
little  kitten.  Do  not  then  wake  up  his  little  brain  by  read- 
ing or  telling  him  stories,  or  by  singing  to  him.  What  he 
should  have  is  perfect  quiet  in  a  darkened  room.  Perhaps 
he  will  be  happier  to  have  something  to  hug,  his  doll,  ele- 
phant, or  favorite  plaything.  Lead  him  to  feel  it  is  a  joy 
to  go  to  his  own  little  nest. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  put  the  children  to  bed  well, 
happy,  and  clean,  and  bid  them  a  "Sweet  good-night." — 
One  Who  Has  Do?ie  It. 

MORE    QUESTIONS. 

What  limitations  should  be  placed  on  children  visiting 
at  each  other's  homes? — Mrs.  Burr. 

What  would  you  do  with  a  child  who  will  not  learn  the 
-difference  between  truth  and  lies? — Carrie  Lyman. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  extra  playthings? — L.  M.  N. 

When  should  one  begin  to  read  history  to  children? — 
H.B. 

What  shall  we  do  for  the  children  on  Sunday? — Mrs. 
Marsh. 

A   BEDTIME    STORY. 

»(A  rhymed  transcription  of  Eugene  Field's  Bedtime  Story,  in  "  Mistress 

Merciless.") 

At  Bedtimeville  is  a  train  of  cars 

That  waiteth  for  you,  my  sweet; 
For  you  and  for  others  who  fain  would  go 
To  that  quiet  town  of  Bye-Low-Low, 

To  the  castle  on  Shut-eye  Street. 
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But  make  no  haste,  there  is  room  for  all. 

Each  in  his  own  small  car 
Swings  soothingly  this  way,  and  that  way,  and  this, 
It  is  snug  and  warm,  and  the  fare  is  a  kiss, 

The  way  is  long  and  the  town  lies  far. 

But,  Dear-my  Soul,  make  thou  no  haste, 

There  is  plenty  of  time,  you  see. 
The  conductor  calleth  in  kindly  tones, 
He  calls  to  all, — says  to  you,  my  own, 

"All  aboard,"  "All  aboard,"  cries  he. 

The  Bye-Low  train  is  ready  to  start, 

A  smoke-wreath  forms  its  crown. 
"Shug-chug,  shug-chug,"  it  says  as  it  goes, 
And  under  the  bridge  the  water  flows, 

Through  drowsy  garden  and  town. 

"Ting  long,  ting  long,  ting  long,  ting  long," 

The  bell  inviteth  to  dreams. 
We're  off  and  away,  in  a  soft  white  gown, 
For  Shut-eye  Street,  in  Bye-Low  Town, 

Nestle  down,  we  are  off,  it  seems. 

"Ting  long,  ting  long,"  the  bell  calls  on; 

"Shug-chug"  hear  the  engine  croon. 
None  see  such  beauteous  sights,  they  say, 
Save  those  who  fare  along  this  way, 

And  we'll  be  at  Bye-Low  soon. 

''Toot-toot,"  "Down  brakes,"  the  whistle  sayeth, 
And  "Ginkville,"  now  the  brakemen  crieth. 

Now  gentle  hands  the  cool  cup  hold, 

While  sleepy  lips  its  rim  enfold, 
Then  drowsy  head  on  pillow  lieth. 

"Ting  long,  ting  long,"  still  the  bell  calls  on, 

But  fainter  it  falleth  the  ear  upon. 
Till  soon  we  know  that  the  train  doth  slow, 
The  passenger  stoppeth  at-  Bye-Low-Low, 

And  to  Shut-eye  Street  he's  gone. 

—Jean  Mac  Arthur. 


LITTLE   FOLKS  IN  TURKEY. 

NELLIE   S.    BARTLETT. 

FOR  many  years  thousands  of  mothers,  belonging, 
to  the  different  nationalities  in  Turkey,  have  sent 
their  young  children  to  "sitting-schools,"  which 
are  places  where  a  few  little  ones  are  gathered 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  kept  quiet,  and  out  of  their 
mother's  way.  Those  in  charge,  know  l'ittle  of  how  to- 
amuse  them,  and  their  chief  effort  is  to 
make  them  sit  still,  while  learning  the 
alphabet  by  heart,  and  spelling  out  words. 
The  little  girls  are  also  taught  to  crochet 
and  sew.  If  too  restless,  these  poor  little 
children  are  often  threatened  with  sad 
consequences,  and  "eating  the  stick" 
(being  whipped)  is  a  universal  mode  of  miss  bartlett. 
discipline.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  child  is  often  seen  kicking 
and  screaming  in  the  street,  while  being  forcibly  taken  to 
"sit  still?" 

One  bright  morning,  twelve  years  ago  last  spring,  a  shin- 
ing ten-dollar  gold  piece  looked  up  from  the  floor  of  a  Min- 
neapolis street  car,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  help  these 
little  children  of  Turkey.  It  waited  a  week  in  the  office  of 
the  street  railway  company  before  receiving  its  commission 
to  go.  Other  dollars,  half  dollars,  and  quarter  dollars  joined 
its  leadership,  and  by  autumn  seventy-five  dollars,  a  part 
of  which  crossed  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  small  kindergar- 
ten outfit,  and  a  baby  organ,  while  the  remainder  provided 
the  tables  and  chairs,  started  to  the  aid  of  the  little  Turkish 
children. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  Froebel  kindergarten  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  as  the  German  Lutheran  sisters  of  Smyrna  had 
closed  theirs  after  a  two  years'  trial.  Providence  seemed 
to  direct  that  the  work  should  begin  among  the  Armenian 
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children  of  the  same  city,  though  nearly  half  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Greeks,  and  there  are  also  many  Mohammedans 
and  Jews,  beside  those  representing  probably  every  nation 
of  Europe.  In  order  to  find  two  young  ladies  who  were 
willing  to  learn  to  teach  the  little  ones,  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  them  as  much  as  they  were  earning  at  home  by  doing 
Turkish  embroidery.  These,  with  others  who  joined  us 
later,  have  proved  themselves  most  efficient  and  unselfish 
kindergartners. 

In   February,  1885,  the  kindergarten  opened  with  seven 


The  historic  street  which  the  Smyrna  Kindergarten  overlooks. 

children,  who  met  in  the  sunny  room  provided  for  them  in 
the  American  Girls'  School,  in  Smyrna.  This  proved  to  be 
the  most  attractive  place  in  the  building,  judging  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  older  pupils  flocked  to  the  win- 
dows and  door  during  recess.  The  happiest  face  of  the 
seven  was  that  of  a  little  cripple  girl,  whose  brother  took 
her  to  and  fro  on  his  back,  and  the  others  considered  it  the 
greatest  privilege  to  wait  upon   her.     Ere  long  the  small 

Vol.  9-28. 
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room  was  crowded  with  thirty  children,  and  still  later,  as 
the  number  continued  to  increase,  a  part  of  them  were 
accommodated  in  the  chapel,  which  could  be  reached  from 
the  same  yard.  For  the  use  of  this  we  were  very  thankful, 
even  though  the  stained  glass  windows  did  make  it  dark,  and 
notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  removing  the  little  tables 
and  chairs  three  times  a  week. 

Houses  in  Turkey  are  usually  built  in  long  blocks,  and 
many  of  them  have  not  even  a  small  back  yard,  hence  it  is 
but  natural  that  the  street  should  be  the  common  play- 
ground, which  is  alive  with  children  out  of  school  hours. 
This  explains  why  it  has  proved  better  to  have  two  sessions. 
The  forenoon  is  spent  in  purely  kindergarten  work  by  all, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  work  of  the  morning  is  reflected  in 
some  simple  and  entertaining  way  for  those  of  the  little 
ones  who  are  not  asleep,  and  the  older  children  are  busy 
with  their  connecting  class  work,  as  it  seems  best  to  teach 
them  number  work,  reading  and  writing  before  they  leave 
the  kindergarten,  thus  preparing  them  to  enter  the  higher 
grades,  where  they  make  rapid  progress. 

Should  you  visit  the  Smyrna  kindergarten  you  would 
feel  quite  at  home,  for  the  children  are  just  as  wide  awake, 
pretty  and  attractive  as  those  in  America,  and  their  faces 
are  as  bright,  their  voices  as  sweet,  and  their  dark  eyes  as 
sparkling  as  those  of  your  own  dear  ones,  while  they  are 
delighting  in  the  same  songs,  stories,  games,  and  work  as 
their  little  friends  across  the  sea,  though  the  ^anguage  they 
speak  is  Armenian.  Taking  lunch  with  the  kindergartner 
at  noon  is  so  enjoyed  by  the  little  folks  that  all  manner  of 
excuses  are  manufactured  for  the  privilege  of  remaining. 
Some  of  these  children  come  from  homes  of  luxury;  some 
have  parents  who  work  hard  to  support  them;  and  still 
others  have  fathers  and  mothers  so  poor  that  they  are 
allowed  to  live  free  of  rent  in  the  "khan,"  which  consists  of 
thirty-nine  rooms  (for  as  many  families)  built  around  a 
square.  This  year  a  number  of  refugee  children  also  have 
been  received,  and  their  destitution  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  warm  friendships  formed  among  these  children,  not- 
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withstanding  the  different  conditions  of  their  homes  is  most 
gratifying.  The  tuition  of  the  poor  is  provided  wholly  or  in 
part  by  friends,  a  number  of  whom  are  in  America,  and 
thus  little  ones  are  made  happy  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  joined  us. 

For  years  the  kindergarten  work  in  Smyrna  had  been  in 
the  greatest  need  of  a  suitable  building  for  its  permanent 
use,  and  it  was  a  most  joyful  day  for  all  concerned,  when 
three  years  ago  this  department  was  transferred  to  the 
beautiful  building  provided  for  it  through  the  great  kind- 
ness of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  The  large  hall  is 
used  for  general  exercises  and  Sunday  School,  and  there  are 
four  airy,  sunny,  class-rooms.  The  training  class  is  well 
accommodated  here,  and  there  are  also  rooms  for  a  mission- 
ary family.  In  the  pleasant  garden,  each  child  has  a  small 
flower  bed  to  dig  and  plant  and  water  as  he  likes.  An  influ- 
ential gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  first  public  exer- 
cises in  the  new  building,  said  to  a  friend:  "They  are  rich; 
they  can  have  whatever  they  like."  He  did  not  know  that 
we  were  only  rejoicing  in  the  boundless  riches  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  has  from  the  beginning  of  the  work 
showered  his  little  ones  with  blessings.  They  even  have  a 
beautiful  bust  of  Froebel  to  look  upon,  and  such  a  pretty 
picture  of  the  Madonna. 

The  success  of  the  Smyrna  kindergarten  created  a  de- 
mand for  a  like  blessing  in  other  places.  This  was  out  of 
the  question  without  thoroughly  prepared  kindergartners. 
Hence  young  ladies  from  different  parts  of  Turkey  were  sent 
to  Smyrna  for  the  needed  training,  which  has  been  and  still 
is  a  most  important  part  of  the  work.  In  this  department, 
especially,  as  well  as  in  the  kindergartens,  Miss  Saunders 
came  to  us  two  years  ago  as  a  tower  of  strength.  Her 
Mother-Play  talks  are  a  great  delight  and  help  to  all  who 
attend  them.  After  one  year  of  faithful  service  in  Smyrna, 
she  was  loaned  to  Constantinople,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  she 
conducted  a  training  class,  while  superintending  several  kin- 
dergartens, by  sending  them  plans  for  work.     She  is  now 
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back  in  Smyrna,  and  has  charge  of  everything  pertaining  to 
the  kindergarten  department.  Miss  Burrage,  of  Cesarea, 
has  also  done  a  most  useful  work  in  the  training  of  young 
women  and  superintending  their  work.  Also  Miss  Hunt- 
ington, of  Van,  and  Miss  Graf,  of  Mardin,  are  doing  their 
best  in  this  much  needed  work  among  the  children,  and 
other  American  ladies  have  devoted  themselves  more  or 
less  to  this  department  of  education. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  about  fifty  young  ladies,  a 
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number  of  whom  have  since  been  married,  and  two  young 
men  have  received  a  normal  kindergarten  training,  beside 
some  who  have  studied  as  assistants.  The  first  kindergar- 
ten established  after  the  one  at  Smyrna  was  in  Erzroom  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  empire;  then  followed  Cesarea  be- 
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tween  those  two  points  and,  one  by  one,  the  number  grew 
until  it  reached  seventeen.  Last  year  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Woman's  Board  in  Asiatic  Turkey  there  were 
twenty-eight  kindergartens,  and  one  had  been  closed  for 
lack  of  funds.  Quite  a  number  of  these  were  self-support- 
ing, while  others  had  more  or  less  help  from  America.  All 
but  two  are  carried  on  in  the  Armenian  or  Turkish  language. 
English  is  used  in  the  one  connected  with  the  American 
College  for  Girls  in  Constantinople,  and  the  Greek  children 
at  the  Smyrna  girls'  school  are  taught  in  their  own  language. 
In  these  kindergartens  about  1,250  children  were  being  taught 
of  Jesus  and  his  love.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a 
whole  class  to  stop  with  bowed  heads  in  the  midst  of  some 
work,  while  the  kindergartner  voices  their  petition  or 
thanksgiving  to  the  Savior.  Miss  Chambers,  of  Trebizond 
wrote:  "On  hearing  the  guns  (at  the  time  of  the  massacre) 
some  of  the  children  began  to  cry,  but  one  dear  little  fellow 
said:  'Don't  cry;  don't  be  afraid,  our  teachers  are  here. 
Nothing  can  harm  us.  Jesus  is  here;  let's  pray  to  him.' 
Then  they  all  bowed  their  heads  and  said  the  little  prayer 
I  had  taught  them.  Dear  babies,  what  a  lesson  of  trust 
they  were  to  us  in  that  trying  time!" 

This  has  indeed  been  a  sad  year  for  the  children  in  the 
interior  of  Turkey,  many  thousands  of  whom  are  now  hungry, 
without  shelter  or  sufficient  clothing.  In  some  cities  it  has 
been  impossible  to  reopen  the  kindergarten  since  the  mas- 
sacres, because  it  is  not  safe  for  the  children  to  go  through 
the  streets,  or  for  lack  of  a  suitable  place.  In  one  place  a 
large  kindergarten  had  gathered,  but  for  several  weeks  it 
was  impossible  for  the  kindergartner  to  reach  the  city  from 
her  home  which  was  only  a  few  hours  distant.  The  Smyrna 
children  have  learned  the  blessedness  of  giving  as  never 
before.  For  weeks  they  had  been  bringing  their  money, 
saved  or  earned,  that  it  might  be  sent  to  the  little  hungry 
children.  Some  had  gone  without  their  little  lunches,  to 
buy  which  pennies  had  been  given  them,  and  others  had 
joyfully  brought  the  price  of  fruit.  About  a  month  before 
Christmas    they  decided    to    receive    no  gifts,  but  instead, 
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after  the  parents  had  been  remembered,  while  still  gathered 
round  the  tree,  each  should  bring  an  offering  of  the  pennies 
saved  during  the  four  weeks.  This  was  done,  and  never 
before  had  the  little  ones  seemed  so  truly  happy  on  Christ- 
mas day.  They  were  surprised,  however,  to  receive  each  a 
dainty  little  cardboard  box  for  future  use,  upon  which  was 
written  in  gilt  letters,  "The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
No  gift  had  ever  been  so  precious,  and  the  little  boxes  soon 
began  to  grow  heavy  with  more  money  for  the  hungry. 

There  is  now  among  the  Armenians  in  Turkey  a  far- 
reaching  and  increasing  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  Many  articles  on  the  subject  are  appearing  in  the 
leading  papers  of  the  country.  One  of  the  oldest,  having 
changed  its  staff  of  editors,  is  now  devoted  to  education, 
and  many  schools  for  little  children  have  been  established  all 
over  Turkey,  which  are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  "sitting 
schools."  Another  most  encouraging  fact:  An  Armenian 
lady  from  Russia,  having  taken  her  kindergarten  training  in 
Switzerland  has  for  several  years  most  enthusiastically  main- 
tained a  normal  class  in  Constantinople,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  opening  kindergartens  in  a  number  of  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  city.  Her  training  class  met  only  once 
a  week  on  Sundays.  I  regret  to  learn  that  during  these 
troublous  times  her  work  has  of  necessity  been  abandoned, 
for  she  was  doing  much  for  the  good  of  her  nation. 

In  speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  parents  toward  the 
kindergartens  in  Marash,  Miss  Blakely  says:  "When  they 
saw  that  children  trained  in  the  kindergarten  learned  to 
read  in  school  much  faster  than  their  companions,  that  girls 
learned  to  sew  quickly,  that  boys  learning  carpenters'  and 
tailors'  trades  were  far  ahead  of  those  not  having  that  train- 
ing, they  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  use  of  the  kinder- 
garten. The  children  learn  quiet,  gentle  ways,  to  say  thank 
you,  and  please.  They  have  resources  in  themselves  for 
amusement,  gathering  sometimes  brothers,  sisters  and  neigh- 
boring children  together  for  games  and  songs.  They  get 
into  habits  of  cleanliness,  they  learn  observation  and  inge- 
nuity.    If  kindergartens  are  desirable  in  America  they  are 
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tenfold  more  so  in  this  country."  The  kindergarten  is  now 
believed  to  be  a  necessity  in  every  mission  station,  and  there 
is  a  greater  demand  for  well  trained  kindergartners  than  can 
be  supplied. 

I  shall  always  be  thankful  to  that  gold  piece  for  starting 
such  a  grand  work  in  Turkey,  but  my  heart  is  overflowing 
with  gratitude  to  the  Father  above  who  has  never  ceased  to 
prepare  the  ground  and  tenderly  care  for  the  seeds  planted, 
warming  them  with  the  sunshine  of  his  love,  and  watering 
them  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  they  are  bearing  a  rare 
harvest  of  fragrant  blossoms. 


THE   SWALLOW'S    RETURN. 

KATE    L.    BROWN. 


S 


TAY,  little  swallow,  stay, 

Our  Southland  loveth  thee! 
Bathe  in  its  golden  day 

By  the  summer-haunted  sea. 

Dreaming  the  red  rose  waits, 
Shall  the  darling  dream  in  vain 

While  her  lover  drifts  away 
To  the  land  of  mists  and  rain? 

Cold  die  the  sunny  lights 
On  the  far  horizon's  rim! 

What  does  the  swallow  see 
In  the  purple  distance,  dim? 

Only  a  rude,  old  barn 

On  the  side  of  a  wind-swept  hill, 
Where  the  breezes  laugh  and  shout 

And  the  sunbeams  creep  at  will. 

They  sift  through  crack  and  seam 
And  fall  in  a  tender  glow, 

On  two  little  heads  of  brown, 
In  the  fragrant  hay  below. 

Ah!  the  swallow's  heart  is  stirred 
With  a  longing  vague  and  dim; 

More  dear  than  the  red,  red  rose 
Each  small,  sweet  face  to  him! 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  GERTRUDE. 

ELLEN  LEE  WYMAN. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

LIVING   AND    DOING. 

GERTRUDE  found  ample  opportunity  to  carry  out 
her  beautiful  resolution  to  live  for,  and  with,  and 
into  child  life,  for  very  absorbing,  in  the  days  to 
follow,  were  the  care  and  interest  which  centered 
all  her  attention  upon  her  home  circle. 

This  home  circle  had  widened  so  much  during  the  past 
year,  included  so  many,  that  it  might  well  be  absorbing. 

First  and  above  all,  naturally,  to  this  happy  young  father 
and  mother,  was  their  own  adorable  boy.  Little  Newel 
grew  more  irresistible  every  day  of  his  blessed  life.  Ger- 
trude felt  that  any  hour  passed  away  from  him  was  lost  time 
to  herself.  His  dear  little  ways,  loving  little  words,  and  wise 
looks  and  cunning  actions  were  fascinating  to  her,  while  his 
development  was  ever  a  fresh  wonder. 

And  then,  ah,  then,  came  a  new  joy  and  wonder.  One 
soft  spring  day,  when  the  trees  were  budding  and  all  nature 
was  gently  slipping  into  her  marvelous  new  life,  when  the 
birds  were  calling  and  caroling,  there  came  a  little  daughter 
to  Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

A  little  daughter!  What  mother-heart  does  not  thrill 
with  the  wonderful  thought  of  holding  to  her  breast  her 
own  little  daughter!  a  little  girl  to  have  and  to  love  and  to 
rear  to  womanhood!  What  father  does  not  hold  his  head  a 
little  higher,  feeling  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  or 
the  next  that  is  too  good  for  his  daughter! 

What  a  world  of  loving  possibilities  opens  before  her, 
of  perfect  sympathy  in  loving,  doing,  caring;  in  sharing 
everything.  There  can  scarcely  be  perfect  completeness  in 
the  life  of  any  woman  who  has  not  known  this  beatitude. 
A  daughter  rounds  out  a  woman's  life,  as  a  son  does  a  man's. 
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There  is  no  relation  that  so  stirs  all  the  tenderness  in  a 
man's  nature  as  the  possession  of  a  daughter;  none  awakens 
ambition  as  does  a  son. 

Ah,  yes,  the  boys  are  splendid,  and  fathers  and  mothers 
are  proud  of  them;  the  girls  are  lovely,  and  they  are  so 
cherished.     How  fathers  and  mothers  do  love  them  both!: 

And  now  this  great  blessing  had  come  to  this  happy 
home  circle;  a  little  sister  to  Newel,  a  new  life,  new  love, 
new  light  to  all  the  loving  family  who  welcomed  the  little 
girl  with  the  name  of  Louise.  Leonard  and  Gertrude  felt 
they  had  nothing  more  to  desire. 

She  was  a  dear,  winsome  little  creature,  as  good  as  ever 
a  baby  could  be,  for  had  not  her  mother  already  learned 
much  wisdom?  Her  training  from  the  first  was  conducted 
on  proper  lines.  Being  a  perfectly  healthy  child,  her  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  bathing,  and  exercising  were  at  regular 
periods,  and  all  her  environments  were  of  the  most  ap- 
proved order.  Gertrude  realized  the  great  advantage  of  all 
these  conditions,  as  she  contrasted  her  anxiety  and  over- 
indulgence in  Newel's  baby  days  and  nights.  The  care  of 
Louise  was  simply  a  pleasure;  problems  came  along  other 
lines. 

Paul  and  Ruth  had  been  placed  in  an  excellent  kinder- 
garten where  Dora  was  engaged.  Even  though  Paul  was 
rather  old  for  the  methods,  he  needed  the  training  and 
development  to  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  and  Dora  felt 
sure  he  would  gain  in  time  when  he  could  be  put  to  the  line 
of  work  his  age  called  for. 

As  Professor  Schlossenstein  had  prophesied  on  the 
evening  of  the  dinner  party,  Gertrude  had  gained  Paul. 
He  was  hers,  most  lovingly  and  loyally.  He  was  a  puz- 
zling little  fellow,  usually  unresponsive,  but  with  a  wealth 
of  affection  and  a  reserve  of  feeling  that  was  poured  out 
upon  those  whom  he  loved.  Gertrude  held  his  full  confi- 
dence, and  she  constantly  encouraged  it  by  ready  attention 
and  sympathy.  He  was  very  susceptible  to  beauty,  and 
was  irresistibly  attracted  to  Pauline,  always  insisting  upon 
a  certain  ownership  by  virtue  of  their  similar  names.     She,. 
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being  flattered  by  his  admiration,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  condescended  to  take  notice  of  a  child,  and  became 
conscious  of  new  possibilities  within  herself  in  the  strong 
attachment  formed  between  them.  She  even  went  so  far 
as  to  ask  Gertrude  if  she  might  not  join  her  in  some  read- 
ing upon  modern  methods  of  education.  Gertrude  hid  her 
amazement  in  a  ready  consent,  and  agreed  to  arrange  a 
course  and  time  for  it  at  an  early  opportunity. 

"She  will  be  asking  to  join  your  'Mothers'  Council'  the 
next  you  know,"  said  Leonard,  when  Gertrude  told  him  of 
the  application. 

"My  'Mothers'  Council!'  Dear  me,  I  have  never  yet  had 
time  to  organize  it,  but  I  mean  to  do  so  the  very  next  step 
I  take.  I  need  it,  and  I  know  several  others  who  do.  I 
had  a  new  candidate  come  to  me  this  very  day  who  needs 
it  badly;  our  new  neighbor  who  has  recently  moved  into 
that  palace  of  a  house  on  the  next  corner — Mrs.  Van 
Byke,  a  regular  'Mrs.  New  Rich';  too  amusing!  She  has 
three  children,  and  desires  to  give  them  everything  that 
money  can  buy — ears  for  music,  eyes  for  art,  voices  to  sing, 
and  all!  I  am  curious  to  see  the  cherubs,  or  seraphs,  or 
whatever  they  may  be.  Dora  is  going  to  help  her  '  place  ' 
them." 

Dora  was  much  interested  to  help  Gertrude  in  solving 
questions  in  regard  to  Paul  and  Ruth.  She  was  watching 
the  effect  of  the  kindergarten  upon  these  comparatively 
untrained  children. 

Little  Ruth  had  entered  upon  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  impulsive  nature,  but  she  soon  inclined  to  tire  of  the 
gifts  and  occupations.  She  was  surprised  to  find  she  was 
not  allowed  there  to  be  the  butterfly  she  always  had  been, 
flitting  as  fancy  led.  It  was  a  new  sensation  to  find  her 
will  must  yield  to  the  rights  of  others,  to  find  herself 
held  down  to  the  accomplishment  of  something  definite. 
She  became  interested  in  spite  of  her  impatience,  and  her 
real  delight  when  she  actually  completed  a  piece  of  work 
excited  her  ambition  to  apply  herself  again.  Thus  she  was 
won. 
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It  devolved  upon  Dora  to  give  Phil  frequent  revelations 
of  his  own  children,  and  in  so  doing  she  occasionally  un- 
consciously gave  him  some  revelations  of  herself  which  she 
would  have  been  much  surprised  to  realize. 

The  Boys'  Club  was  flourishing  under  the  name  of  the 
Pleasure  and  Profit  Club.  The  old  office  building  had  been 
made  into  an  attractive  reading-room,  where  from  five  to  a 
dozen  boys  assembled  every  evening.  One  or  more  of  the 
gentleman  "patrons"  usually  looked  in  upon  them  during 
the  evening,  and  on  Thursdays,  a  lecture,  reading,  or  some 
kind  of  an  entertainment  was  usually  provided.  Often 
some  one  would  give  the  boys  a  talk  upon  the  special  line 
of  business  he  was  engaged  in. 

Phil  gave  an  evening  on  electrical  apparatus,  Dr.  Robert 
on  hospital  experiences,  Professor  Schlossenstein  one  on 
German  student  life  and  one  on  the  German  military  sys- 
tem, as  affecting  boys  and  young  men. 

Gertrude  was  true  to  her  agreement  on  the  refreshment 
plans,  and  she  was  ably  supported  by  her  girl  friends.  To 
the  amusement  of  the  initiated,  Helen  provided  a  German 
supper  on  the  Professor's  evenings,  and  Dora  and  Pauline 
helped  Phil  and  the  Doctor  in  a  most  satisfactory  way. 

Many  of  the  boys  with  whom  they  thus  came  in  contact 
were  not  especially  interesting,  while  a  few  proved  worthy 
of  helpful  attention. 

Of  these  was  Carl  Miller,  rather  a  delicate  looking  boy, 
who  was  making  his  way  in  the  world  and  supporting  a 
younger  sister.  They  lived  together  in  some  high,  dark 
rooms  in  an  old-time  aristocratic  block.  The  sister  tried  to 
help  by  doing  sewing  and  mending,  and  by  going  out  to  do 
light  work,  not  being  strong  enough  to  do  anything  heavy. 

Mr.  Vining  became  much  interested  in  Carl,  and  offered 
him  a  good  position  in  his  employ  in  a  large  jewelry  store, 
especially  desiring  that  he  should  occupy  a  room  in  the 
building.  This  he  could  not  consent  to  do,  as  it  would 
leave  his  sister  Minna  alone. 

When  Gertrude  heard  of  the  dilemma,  she  said  at  once: 
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"Minna  is  just  the  girl  I  want,  to  help  Samuella;  let  her 
come  to  us." 

This  was  a  highly  satisfactory  arrangement  all  round. 
Minna,  with  her  quick,  quiet  ways  improved  rapidly  under 
the  good  training,  and  won  the  confidence  of  all  the  family. 

Dr.  Robert  expressed  his  gratification  in  the  matter  to 
Gertrude  one  evening,  remarking: 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am,  knowing  those  two 
young  people  are  so  fairly  started.  Now  I  must  prevail 
upon  your  aunt,  Mrs.  Plympton,  when  she  returns  here  from 
her  trip  to  California,  to  take  little  Selma." 

"You  really  cannot  mean,  Dr.  Robert,"  exclaimed  Ger- 
trude; "you  really  cannot  mean  that  you  are  deluding  your- 
self that  Uncle  and  Aunt  Plympton  will  ever  adopt  a  child?" 

"I  most  certainly  do  mean  that  I  am  convinced  that 
they  will  do  so.  There  is  no  trouble  at  all  with  your  uncle, 
and  I  think  I  can  persuade  your  aunt.  She  has,  in  a  meas- 
ure, responded  to  my  appeal.     Why  not?" 

"Why  not?  Well,  it  is  beyond  me  to  imagine  such  a 
thing!     I  don't  see  how  you  can  think  of  such  a  miracle." 

"It  would,  indeed,  be  a  miracle  and  a  revelation  to  them 
to  take  this  little  girl  into  their  home  and  their  hearts.  Let 
me  tell  you  of  her." 

"Yes,  do.  I  only  know  that  she  is  a  friendless  orphan 
whom  Carl  and  Minna  have  helped  to  care  for,  as  her  rather 
heartless  aunt  is  employed  all  day." 

"Yes,  and  the  aunt  is  not  a  proper  person  to  have  charge 
of  her;  she  cares  nothing  for  her,  and  if  no  one  takes  her 
she  must  go  to  an  institution.  You  know  her  father  died 
when  she  was  a  baby,  and  her  mother  was  burned  to  death 
before  her  eyes  about  a  year  ago.  This  terrible  experience 
seems  to  have  saddened  her.  Young  as  she  is — only  five  years 
old — she  has  a  horror  of  an  asylum,  and  pleads  patheti- 
cally not  to  be  sent  to  one.  She  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful children  I  ever  saw.  Mrs.  Hollins,  I  would  give  almost 
anything  to  see  her  taken  into  a  life  that  might,  in  time, 
clear  her  melting,  mournful,  big  brown  eyes  from  the  deep 
sorrow  that  rests  in  them.     She  has  a  nature  that  must  have 
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love,  and  should  have  advantages.  Oh,  Mrs.  Plympton 
must  take  her!" 

"I  declare,  you  almost  make  me  wish  I  could  have  her. 
Has  Aunt  seen  her?" 

"No,  I  have  purposely  saved  the  sight  of  her  face  for 
the  last  appeal.  I  feel  sure  she  will  yield  to  that.  When 
will  the  Plymptons  return  here?" 

"In  about  ten  days,  and  they  will  only  make  a  short  stop 
.before  going  on  home,  they  have  been  away  so  long." 

"And  Miss  Dora  will  remain  here?" 

"Yes,  she  has  settled  herself  here  in  work  for  the 
present." 

Gertrude  was  keen  enough  to  catch  the  interest  shown 
in  Dora's  plans,  and  she  was  a  shade  jealous  for  Pauline's 
sake. 

"Is  she  at  home  this  evening?"  pursued  Robert. 

"Yes,  she  is,  and  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  leave  you 
to  her,  as  I  am  due  at  the  club-room;  it  is  Leonard's  even- 
ing with  the  boys." 

"Let  me  take  you  over,  it  is  raining." 

"No,  here  is  Dora's  umbrella  right  here;  Minna  will 
carry  the  basket,  and  we  can  run  across  the  garden  per- 
fectly well  alone." 

Just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  quick  ring  at  the  door. 
Minna  admitted  Carl,  who  had  brought  a  package  for  Dora. 

"It  is  a  package  from  the  jeweler's,"  he  was  heard  to  say, 
"and  she  must  sign  the  receipt  in  this  book;  bring  it  back 
quickly,  Minna,  for  I  want  to  go  over  to  the  club." 

Just  then  two  of  the  club  boys  appeared  at  the  door  to 
offer  to  carry  over  the  basket  of  refreshments. 

As  Minna  ran  up  the  stairs,  Gertrude  said: 

"Tell  Miss  Dora  to  come  down,  please,"  and  then  turn- 
ing to  Carl  she  continued:  "You  are  just  in  time  to  escort 
me  over,  I  will  go  under  your  umbrella." 

They  stepped  into  the  parlor,  and  stood  talking  with 
Robert.  When  Minna  came  down  she  laid  the  book  on  the 
.hall  table  by  the  umbrella  stand,  and  went  on  to  get  the 
basket.     Dora  came  directly,  and  the  club  party  went  out, 
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leaving  the  young  couple  to  enjoy  a  very  cozy  evening 
together. 

A  few  days  later,  Dora  came  to  Gertrude  in  great  dis- 
tress, saying: 

"You  remember  my  gold  bead  necklace  that  was  given 
me  by  my  grandmother?" 

"Yes,  indeed  I  do,  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I  ever 
saw  with  its  turquoise  pendants.  Why,  what  has  happened 
to  it?" 

"I  have  lost  it.  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Vining  to  have  the  clasp 
repaired,  and  he  returned  it  to  me  by  Carl  the  other  even- 
ing, you  know.  I  cannot  recall  that  I  opened  the  package; 
in  fact,  I  did  not  think  of  it  again  until  today,  and  now  I 
cannot  find  it  anywhere.  You  know  my  room  is  not  very 
orderly,  but  I  have  searched  every  possible  corner  in 
dresser,  shelves  and  trunk.     Where  can  it  be?     Oh,  dear!" 

Gertrude  joined  in  the  search,  as  did  also  Minna  and 
Samuella.  Minna's  memory  of  the  package  was  very  dim; 
she  could  not  tell  at  all  where  she  laid  it.  When  Carl  was 
asked  about  it  he  seemed  greatly  disturbed.  He  said  he 
was  sure  he  had  given  it  to  Minna  with  the  receipt  book, 
which  he  afterward  took  from  the  table  as  he  reached  for 
his  umbrella. 

Where  could  the  package  be?  Who  could  have  taken 
it?  There  were  the  two  boys  who  came  into  the  hall — 
good,  honest  fellows,  so  far  as  was  known.  The  children  were 
questioned,  but  knew  nothing  of  it.  It  was  unreasonable  to 
suspect  either  Carl  or  Minna,  but  no  one  else  had  handled 
it.  Where  could  it  be?  The  mystery,  as  much  as  the  loss, 
distressed  all  concerned. 

Several  other  absorbing  and  somewhat  distracting  prob- 
lems presented  themselves,  to  be  arranged  and  managed  by 
the  young  mother  housekeeper  about  this  time,  and  she  ex- 
claimed to  Dora,  one  day: 

"How  often  I  wish  I  could  just  refer  all  these  vexations 
to  some  authority  for  a  solution.  It  would  be  so  much 
easier  than  to  have  to  work  them  all  out." 
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"  Some  one  like  the  '  Lady  from  Philadelphia?  '  "  laughed 
Dora. 

"Who  was  she?"  asked  Gertrude,  wonderingly. 

"  Did  you  never  know  her?  Did  you  never  read  the 
'Peterkins?'  Oh,  how  many,  many  happy  twilight  hours 
we  children  have  spent  about  the  fireside,  while  Mamma 
read  or  told  stories  about  the  '  Peterkins,'  and  of  a  world 
full  of  beautiful,  wonderful,  interesting  story  people.  That 
was  always  'the  Children's  Hour,'  and  how  we  did  love  It  1 
At  the  end  of  our  day  in  the  world  we  would  gather  at  the 
heart  of  our  home.  Mamma  never  failed  to  be  ready  for 
us,  whatever  other  cares  or  engagements  she  might  have, 
and  we  would  never  think  of  failing  her.  It  was  a  rallying 
point  for  us  all.  I  know  the  brothers  were  often  and  often 
saved  from  mischief  and  temptation  by  being  at  home  at 
dark.  Mamma  used  to  say,  when  the  sun  went  down  the 
devil  came  out,  and  good  children  came  in.  So  there  Papa 
would  always  find  us  at  his  home-coming.  How  happy  we 
all  were  when  he  came  in  upon  us.  And  being  once  in,  we 
were  held  there  by  some  duty,  interest  or  pleasure;  we 
rarely  cared  to  go  out.     Home  was  our  kingdom." 

Gertrude  was  surprised  by  this  overflow  of  home  senti- 
ment by  Dora.  She  had  not  often  talked  of  her  home,  and 
Gertrude  wondered  dimly  sometimes  if  this  reticence  arose 
from  any  feeling  of  want  of  sympathy  on  her  part,  for  she 
confessed  to  herself  a  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  home  man- 
agement of  the  Gladdens.'  This  little  inside  glimpse  was 
a  flash  of  light  to  her,  and  Dora  continued: 

"I  know,  Cousin  Gertrude,  that  you  had  an  'opposite 
view'  of  our  home  life  from  Mrs.  Plympton's  windows  and 
from  her  eyes,  and  I  have  no  words,  perhaps,  to  counteract 
the  impression  you  then  gained,  but  I  want  to  live  it  to  you 
that  I  have  had  the  most  precious  home  life  and  home  in- 
fluence that  ever  was.  I  know  there  was  system  lacking  in 
our  training.  My  mother  is  a  Southerner,  and  has  never  had 
system  and  management  grained  into  her  as  women  of  New 
England  stock  have.     I  can  see  where  she  has  suffered  for 
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the  want  of  it,  where  I  am  suffering  for  it  in  my  work,  my 
study,  and — my  room — I  am  trying  to  overcome  it." 

There  was  a  catch  in  Dora's  voice  as  she  finished,  and 
Gertrude  diverted  her,  saying: 

"Tell  me,  Dora,  of  this  wonderful  'Lady  of  Philadel- 
phia.'" 

"Oh,  she  was,  indeed,  very  wonderful  and  valuable. 
Whatever  dilemma  fell  upon  this  very  amusing,  erratic,  and 
immense  family  of  Peterkins,  they  had  simply  to  apply  to 
this  oracle.     You  must  read  it  to  the  children." 

"I  will  begin  tomorrow  to  have  a  'reading  time,'  a  twi- 
light hour.  I  always  thought  it  was  a  beautiful  idea  in 
Longfellow's  poem,  but  I  had  never  reduced  it  to  real  life. 
How  much  more  poetry  we  might  live  up  to  and  in  to  if  we 
•only  would." 

"That  is  true,  and  now  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  grand  thing  if  we  could  read  and  live  up  to  a 
book  I  am  just  beginning  to  appreciate.  It  is  the  'Mother- 
Play  Book.'  It  is  considered  Froebel's  greatest  work.  Let 
•us  study  it  together." 

"  Indeed  we  will,  and  have  others  study  it  with  us.  I  am 
just  hungering  for  the  wisdom  to  be  mined  from  Froebel. 
Just  think  how  much  light  and  help  I  have  already  gained 
from  my  little  study  and  your  great  reflection.  And  if  we 
can  find  a  'Lady  from  Philadelphia'  between  the  covers, 
we  will  take  her  right  into  the  family,  though  I  really  do  not 
know  just  where  we  would  put  her." 

That  was  true.  The  question  of  house-room  to  the  little 
-family  grown  large  was  a  very  pressing  one.  Leonard  and 
Gertrude  were  puzzling  themselves  earnestly  over  it.  They 
had  drawn  almost  as  many  plans  as  they  used  to  in  those 
delectable  days  when  they  first  dared  dream  of  a  home  of 
their  own. 

Aunt  Rachel  did  not  need  to  find  these  plans  to  know 
they  were  needed.  With  her  keen  insight  and  sound  sense 
she  came  to  the  rescue  like  a  fairy  godmother  again.  It 
was  after  a  whole  day  spent  with  Gertrude  and  the  children 
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that  she  said,  as  she  was  enjoying  their  cozy  fireside  with 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  in  the  evening: 

"Well,  I  just  came  over  on  purpose  today  to  see  how  it 
had  better  be  done.  Of  course,  you  must  have  a  nursery. 
It's  all  wrong  having  the  children  stay  so  much  in  the  sleep- 
ing rooms;  very  wrong,  especially  that  girl  baby.  They 
should  come  out  in  the  morning  and  go  into  a  fresh,  pure 
•day  nursery,  where  is  sunshine  and  all  else  to  make  them 
good  and  happy,  and  then  they  should  go  to  their  night 
nursery  finding  it  fresh,  pure  and  ready  for  complete  rest. 
You  must  have  such  a  room  as  this  at  once.  It  can  be  built 
before  cold  weather.  Just  run  it  right  out  on  the  southeast 
corner,  good  and  large  and  airy;  south,  east,  and  west 
windows.  You  might  have  a  conservatory  in  the  corner, 
a  big  fireplace,  and  a  door  leading  onto  the  porch  in 
front,  and  the  room  above  can  be  made  into  a  library, 
■quiet  reading  and  writing  room.  You  need  your  present 
library  for  a  sitting  room  that  you,  Gertrude,  may  be  near 
the  children.  I  suppose  some  people  would  reverse  this 
order,  and  put  the  play-room  on  the  second  floor,  but  I 
want  the  children  where  they  can  run  in  and  out,  and  not  run 
up  and  down  stairs.  I  have  some  ideas,  if  I  am  an  old  maid. 
Now,  you  know  considerable  more  than  you  did  the  first 
time  we  went  into  a  building  partnership,  and  I  will  leave 
details  to  you,  only  consult  me,  for  I  like  to  understand 
and  audit  it  all.  I  told  the  architect  to  see  you  tomorrow. 
Gertrude,  where  did  you  lay  my  wraps?  I  told  Barney  to 
come  at  nine,  and  he  is  waiting  at  the  door.  There,  that  is 
all  right.     Go  to  bed  early.     Good  night!"  and  she  was  off. 

Leonard  returned  from  having  placed  her  in  her  carriage, 
and  he  and  Gertrude  executed  a  little  dance  about  the  room 
with  overflowing  delight. 

"What  fun!     Let's  plan  it  at  once!" 

And  they  did  not  get  to  bed  as  early  as  they  might  have 
done  that  night. 

{To  be  continued) 

Vol.  9-29. 


MOTHER-PLAY    BOOK   STUDY   QUESTIONS  * 

SECOND  SERIES.     VI. 

SUSAN    E.  BLOW. 

The  Lesson  of  Naming  the  Fingers. 

788.  To  what  book  on  the  hand  does  Froebel  refer  in 
the  Mother-Play,  and  in  which  Commentary  is  the  reference 
to  be  found? 

788^.     What  is  the  point  of  view  in  this  book? 

788<r.  Has  this  point  of  view  been  affected  by  the  theory 
of  evolution? 

788^.  What  differences  are  you  conscious  of  between 
past  and  present  conceptions  of  teleology? 

789.  Describe  as  many  traditional  hand  and  finger 
games  as  you  can,  tell  what  you  know  of  their  history,  re- 
call any  impression  of  your  childhood  about  them  and  state 
their  merits  and  defects. 

790.  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  hand,  thumb, 
finger? 

791.  How  do  you  explain  Froebel's  bad  etymologies? 

792.  Do  you  remember  any  mythical  tales  of  which  the 
hand  is  the  substrate? 

793.  Any  tales  whose  hero  personifies  the  thumb? 

794.  Relate  any  good  stories  you  may  have  about  hands, 
thumbs  or  fingers? 

795.  How  many  successive  plays  does  Froebel  devote 
to  the  hand? 

796.  What  is  the  difference  between  these  plays  and 
those  which  preceded  them? 

797.  Why  is  "Naming  the  Fingers"  placed  first  in  the 
series? 

798.  What  is  the  right  hand  doing  in  this  play? 

799.  What  is  the  inner  significance  of  this  act? 

♦Contributors  to  this  department  are  requested  to  write  each  question  in  full  with 
its  number,  followed  by  the  answer.  Also  to  place  name  and  address  at  the  top  of  each 
page  of  manuscript,  the  same  to  be  carefully  numbered.  Also  to  fold  the  manuscript 
for  mailing  instead  of  rolling. — Editor. 
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800.  What  three  things  are  enjoined  in  the  Motto?  (See 
the  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  prose  translation,  p.  297.) 

801.  What  points  are  accentuated  in  the  song? 

802.  What  five  things  does  the  child  begin  to  know  as 
the  result  of  this  play? 

803.  Does  this  play  appeal  more  to  the  intellect  or  to 
the  will? 

804.  Into  how  many  compartments  is  the  picture  di- 
vided; what  is  happening  in  each  compartment;  what  is  the 
relationship  between  the  upper  right  hand  and  the  upper 
left  hand  compartments;  how  are  both  related  to  the  lower 
half  of  the  picture? 

805.  What  is  the  symbolic  significance  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  picture? 

806.  What  several  orders  of  society  are  represented  in 
the  picture? 

807.  Which  order  is  the  keystone  of  the  social  arch? 

808.  What  is  noticeable  in  the  children? 

809.  Do  you  think  there  will  always  be  different  orders 
of  society? 

810.  ■  Should  you  think  it  desirable  that  all  class  dis- 
tinctions should  be  obliterated?  If  so,  why?  If  not,  why 
not? 

811.  Is  it  true  that  all  men  are  equal? 

812.  Is  degree  the  condition  both  of  order,  progress 
and  helpfulness? 

813.  What  does  Shakespeare  say  of  degree  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida? 

814.  Is  caste  the  perversion  of  degree?     How? 

815.  What  do  you  think  of  the  association  between  the 
names  of  the  fingers  and  their  several  activities? 

816.  What  does  Froebel  say  in  his  Commentary  about 
connections  between  word  and  thing? 

817.  Give  all  the  English  words  you  can,  where  there  is 
an  obvious  connection  between  word  and  idea  (e.  g.,  daisy, 
days-eye,  etc.). 

818.  Does  the  German  language  offer  more  numerous 
obvious  connections  than  the  English?  Give  some  illus- 
trations. 
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819.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  difference  between  En- 
glish and  German  in  this  respect? 

820.  Is  this  one  reason  for  studying  Latin? 

821.  Give  any  words  whose  derivation  has  helped  you 
understand  the  genesis  of  an  idea  (e.  g.,  spirit  from  spiritus, 
wind). 

822.  Even  when  there  is  no  recognizable  significance  in 
the  name  of  an  object,  is  learning  names  helpful  in  master- 
ing objects? 

823.  What  does  Froebel  say  about  word  and  object  in 
"Education  of  Man"  (pp.  50-55;  pp.  90-93,  Hailmann's 
Translation)? 

824.  Read  "Object  Teaching,  or  Words  and  Things,"  by 
T.  G.  Rooper;  restate  the  thought  in  pages  5-20. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

(From  Helen  Mar  Douglass,  Boston.) 
629.  Is  mother-love  the  lower  analogue  of  divine  love? 
Motherhood  is  of  God  and  from  God— universal  and  far  reaching  as 
life  itself.  It  is  but  a  form  of  God's  love,  adapted  to  the  special  crea- 
ture's need.  It  is  one  thing  to  the  plant,  another  to  the  bird,  and  still 
another  to  the  child;  but  always  it  is  God's  love.  The  utter  helpless- 
ness of  the  nestlings  is  a  cry  to  which  the  love  and  care  of  the  mother 
and  father  birds  is  the  response.  Love  gathers  the  material  and  shapes 
the  nest.  Love  waits  and  broods,  and  gives  of  its  own  warmth,  that  life 
may  quicken  life,  love  waken  in  response  to  love.  Love  goes  forth  and 
comes  again,  that  the  little  ones  may  be  fed.  Love  is  at  once  protector 
and  shield.  The  love  of  the  parent  birds  is  but  one  note  in  the  song. 
Does  not  the  sun  give  of  his  warmth  and  light,  the  tree  provide  a  build- 
ing place  and  sheltering  leaves?  What  could  the  love  of  the  mother 
bird  avail  did  not  the  whole  universe  lend  itself  to  her  aid?  In  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Bird's  Nest,  the  child  beholds  as  in  a  mirror,  his  own 
weakness,  his  mother's  and  father's  responsive  love  and  care.  Has  the 
Bird's  Nest  no  word  for  us?  What  do  we  behold  in  the  mirror  of  the 
child's  life?  Froebel  says  that  in  all  the  mother  does  for  and  with  her 
child,  she  has  but  one  aim — the  nurture  of  life.  Need  we  seek  further 
an  explanation  of  the  universe?  The  Heavenly  Father  would  nurture 
souls  and  bring  all  into  full  communion  with  Himself— Life  of  all  life, 
Love  of  all  love.  Creation  is  at  once  the  expression  and  the  revelation 
of  Divine  Love. 

(From  Mary  C.  Shute,  Boston  Normal  School.) 

685.  Should  the  child  begin  by  doing  for  and  giving  to  father,  mother, 
sisters,  relations,  or  is  it  better  to  begin  with  giving  to  the  poor,  to  the 
heathen,  etc.? 

I  think  it  is  better  to  follow  the  old  rule  of  letting  charity  begin  at 
home. 

686.  Give  your  reasons  for  the  plan  you  prefer. 

The  natural  course  in  all  development  is  from  the  near  to  the  re- 
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mote,  the  known  to  the  unknown,  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  and  should  be 
followed  in  giving  as  in  other  activities.  The  child  whose  love  and 
generosity  has  not  been  wakened  toward  his  immediate  family  will  be 
slow  to  feel  any  interest  for  the  unseen  and  unknown  "poor"  and 
"heathen." 

691.     What  is  idolatry? 

Idolatry  is  the  giving  of  supreme  affection  to  any  thing  or  person,  in- 
stead of  giving  it  to  God,  to  whom  alone  it  is  due. 

694,  695.  Do  you  think  it  well  to  encourage  physical  demonstrations 
of  affection  in  children?  Should  such  demonstrations  be  in  any  degree 
restricted? 

I  think  that  it  is  natural  for  most  little  children  to  be  demonstrative, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  uniformly  discourage  such  dem- 
onstrations, as  it  would  tend  to  make  the  child  hard  and  unloving.  I 
feel  very  sure,  however,  that  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  limit  his  ex- 
pressions of  love  to  physical  demonstrations,  but  should,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  helped  to  express  his  love  by  acts  of  service  and  generosity, 
until  the  chief  bond  between  him  and  the  mother  or  kindergartner  be- 
comes a  spiritual  rather  than  a  physical  one. 

705.  What  do  you  think  of  Theodore  Parker's  expression — "the 
dear  fatherly  and  motherly  God?" 

I  like  it,  for  it  seems  to  express  so  completely  the  love  of  God.  I 
can  distinctly  remember  thinking  when  a  child  that,  as  "Heavenly  Fa- 
ther," God  cared  more  for  fatherless  than  for  motherless  children,  and 
vaguely  wondering  why  the  Protestant  church  did  not  teach  of  a  Divine 
mother. 

(From  Rebecca  S.  Van  Haagen,  Philadelphia.) 

669.  What  different  kinds  of  flowers  do  you  find  in  this  picture? 

At  the  right,  climbing  upon  a  trellis,  are  seen  the  poppy,  rose  and 
clematis.  At  the  left  are  twined  morning  glory  and  honeysuckle.  In 
the  center  stands  a  lily,  and  in  the  extreme  foreground  an  apple  cut  in 
half. 

670.  Do  you  find  in  them  any  special  suggestions? 

Yes.  I  think  the  flowers  of  this  picture,  as  well  as  those  in  all  the 
other  pictures  of  the  Mother- Play  Book,  are  intended  to  show  an  anal- 
ogy between  plant  life  and  human  life.  The  interpretation  of  the  flow- 
ers of  this  picture  would  probably  depend  largely  upon  the  individual- 
ity of  the  interpreter,  coupled  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  flowers.  The  morning  glory  and  honeysuckle  are  well  suited  to  the 
youth  of  the  boy  and  girl,  on  account  of  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of 
their  blossoms.  The  boy  picks  the  honeysuckle,  whose  tough,  woody 
stem  furnishes  a  firm  support  for  the  clinging  morning  glory,  which  has 
a  juicy  and  more  tender  stem.  This  the  little  girl  will  choose.  The 
rose  and  poppy  are  the  affections  and  the  intellect.  The  rose  is  in  full 
bloom;  the  poppy  buds  are  closed  and  hanging.  Affection  should  ma- 
ture before  intellect.  The  clematis  or  virgin's  bower,  and  the  lily  into 
which  the  mother  looks,  stand  for  conscious  purity.  Such  conclusions 
as  these  must  necessarily  be  arbitrary,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  place 
a  larger  interpretation  upon  the  flowers  in  this  picture,  it  will  be  better 
to  consider  the  pictures  of  the  entire  book  with  reference  to  their  flowers. 

The  following  material  is  submitted  only  as  a  suggestion  and  subject 
to  correction.  It  is  intended  to  examine  the  flowers  with  reference  to 
some  kind  of  botanical  classification.  As  it  was  not  Froebel's  desire  to 
write  a  book  on  botany  when  he  illustrated  his  ideas  in  the  Mother-Play 
Book,  it  would  be  useless  to  say  that  a  botanical  progression  could  be 
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traced  from  picture  to  picture.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  flowers  will 
show  a  marked  advance  from  a  primitive  and  simple  state  to  a  highly 
specialized  condition.  This  aspect  alone  would  have  direct  bearing 
upon  the  doctrine  of  creative  self-activity,  and  so  be  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  presence  of  the  flowers  in  the  pictures  could  it  be  estab- 
lished as  a  scientific  fact.  First,  though  perhaps  not  most  important, 
the  two  great  divisions  of  flowering  and  non-flowering  plants  have  been 
noted;  the  former  class  being  represented  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
latter  appearing  only  in  the  ferns  and  mosses  of  the  "Fishes"  picture. 
Next  the  three  sub-divisions  of  the  first  class— dicotyledons,  monocoty- 
ledons and  polycotyledons — have  been  emphasized.  The  dicotyledons 
are  introduced  through  the  trees  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  fur- 
nish, of  course,  the  most  prominent  illustrations.  The  monocotyledons 
are  begun  by  the  grass  in  the  "Grass  Mowing"  picture,  touched  upon 
by  the  corn  fed  to  the  pigeons  in  the  next  picture  but  one,  and  very 
strongly  emphasized  as  a  class  in  the  "Fishes"  picture.  The  polycoty- 
ledons are  introduced  in  the  "Target,"  where  pine  wood  is  used,  and  em- 
phasized strongly  in  the  "Rabbit,"  "Charcoal  Burner,"  and  "Carpenter" 
pictures.  In  examining  with  reference  to  the  first  two  orders,  an  ad- 
vance may  be  traced  from  simple  to  complex.  Taking  the  dicotyledons 
first,  we  begin  with  the  trees  in  the  first  three  pictures.  Urummond  in 
his  "Ascent  of  Man,"  places  trees  as  the  lowest  form  of  mothering  life 
on  account  of  the  naked  ovules  of  their  blossoms.  Trees  may  also  be 
considered  as  a  lower  form  of  flowering  life  on  account  of  wind  fertiliza- 
tion— this  was  probably  not  disputed  in  Froebel's  time.  The  hop  vine 
begun  in  "Tic-Tac,"  and  carried  on  through  "Grass  Mowing"  and 
"Beckon  to  Chickens,"  is  also  wind  fertilized  and  polygamous.  When 
we  reach  the  "Flower  Basket"  picture  the  flowers  represent,  more  aristo- 
cratic orders,  dependent  upon  higher  insects  for  cultivation.  In  this 
picture  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  group  of  differing  families.  The 
orders  represented  are  the  rosacea ( rose  and  apple),  raminculaceae  (clem- 
atis), convo/vulaceae  (morning  glory),  honeysuckle  family,  lilaceae  (lily) 
and  paperavaceae  (poppy).  The  first  five  of  these  are  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  picture  and  furnish  the  greatest  variety  of  common  flowers. 
With  regard  to  the  apple  in  the  foreground,  a  few  quotations  from  a 
book  entitled,  "Elements  of  Phisio-philosophy,"  written  by  Oken,  a  Ger- 
man philosopher,  and  published  in  1828,  may  be  of  interest.  He  says: 
"There  can  be  only  three  kinds  of  fruits  that  accord  with  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  three  parts  of  the  flower— seed  fruits,  pistil  fruits,  and 
corolla  fruits.  The  nuts  represent  the  first  class  and  are  farinaceous. 
The  second  class  is  represented  by  the  plum— acid.  The  third  class  is 
the  berry,  which  is  saccharine.  Finally  these  fruits  combine  to  form  a 
common  fruit,  the  apple,  which  represents  the  proper  synthesis  of  all 
parts  of  the  blossom.  It  may  be  properly  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  the 
trunk.  It  is  the  universal  alimentary  sarcocarp.  The  apple  contains 
all  the  bodies  that  have  been  named,  viz.:  flour,  acid,  sugar.  It  is  thus 
chemically  also  the  synthetic  fruit  which  may  be  converted  into  the 
whole  animal  flesh  and  thus  becomes  a  true  medium  of  nutrition."  We 
find  the  family  of  the  rosaceae  continued  in  "Naming  the  Fingers,"  where 
the  plum  is  the  only  fruit.  Grant  Allen  in  his  book  on  "The  Colours  of 
the  Flowers,"  places  the  plum  at  the  head  of  the  rosaceae  because  the 
number  of  carpels  is  reduced  to  one  and  it  has  only  one  seed.  In  the 
"Greeting"  the  three  families  of  flowers  that  are  represented  are  of  the 
most  highly  individualized  of  dicotyledons.  (See  Mr.  Allen's  "Colours 
of  Flowers.")  All  the  flowers  in  this  picture  may  be  grouped  under  the 
head  of  corolliflorae  "in  which"  (quoting  again  from  Mr.  Allen)  "the 
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originally  separate  petals  have  coalesced  into  a  single  united  tube."  Of 
these  three  families  here  represented,  the  comfiositae  (sunflower)  "may 
be  regarded  in  certain  ways  as  the  very  highest  race  of  flowering  plants. 
Not  only  are  their  petals  united  into  a  tubular  corolla,  but  their  blos- 
soms are  compounded  into  large  bunches  or  groups  of  a  showy  and  at- 
tractive sort.  Each  tiny  floret  is  bell-shaped  and  each  contains  a  pistil 
and  five  stamens  like  any  other  flower,  but  the  outer  florets  are  gener- 
ally sterile."  Miss  Blow  calls  the  sunflower  the  altruistic  flower— the 
neutral  rays  advertising  for  the  central  community.  (The  sunflower  is 
an  advance  from  the  dandelion.)  The  flower  at  the  left  of  the  sunflower 
is  the  harebell,  representing  the  campanulaceae,  and  the  flower  to  the 
right  is  the  foxglove — schop/iularitteae—a.  higher  order  than  the  former 
on  account  of  variegation.  (See  "Colours  of  Flowers,"  chapter  on  Variega- 
tion.) The  harebell  is  a  deep,  bright  blue  which  according  to  Mr.  Allen 
is  a  mark  of  high  culture  and  is  the  favorite  color  of  bees.  In  the 
"Family"  picture,  the  plant  families  are  returned  to  in  their  simple 
forms.  The  apple  blossom  at  the  top  of  the  picture  is  noticeable,  the 
water  lily  in  one  corner  and  the  grains  in  another  may  have  special 
meaning.  In  the  picture  illustrating  "Numbering  the  Fingers,"  the 
poppy  reaches  its  height.  Its  first  appearance  was  in  the  "Play  with 
the  Limbs"  picture,  next  in  the  "Flower  Basket,"  and  last  in  the  "Sleep" 
picture.  The paperavaceae  do  not  furnish  a  very  large  class  of  flowers,  but 
show  marked  advancement  as  a  family,  within  its  own  limits.  In  the  "Lit- 
tle Artist"  we  find  the  convolvulus  (see  Commentary)  family  revived  again 
for  the  first  time  since  it  appeared  as  a  morning  glory  in  the  "Flower 
Basket."  It  appears  once  again  in  the  "Little  Maiden  and  the  Stars." 
The  next  dicotyledon  of  importance  is  the  columbine,  in  the  picture  of 
"The  Little  Window."  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  ranunculaceae  begun 
in  the  "Flower  Basket"  by  the  clematis.  The  columbine  is  a  highly  or- 
ganized member  of  its  family  and  furnishes  examples  of  the  richest  and 
fullest  coloration.  (See  "Colours  of  Flowers.")  It  may  seem  strange  that 
Froebel  should  have  proceeded  along  the  line  of  coloration  in  develop- 
ing individuality,  but  although  he  may  not  have  done  so  purposely,  and 
although  he  could  not  have  done  so  from  the  same  standpoint  as  Mr. 
Allen — i.  e.,  adaptation  of  the  plant  to  insect  fertilization — yet  Oken  does 
present  a  scheme  of  color  in  which  he  places  yellow  lowest,  blue  next, 
red  next,  and  white  highest.  He  says  the  yellow  corolla?  are  less  highly 
developed  than  those  which  are  otherwise  colored.  When  white  is 
reached,  he  says  the  form  triumphs  over  color.  The  white  makes  its 
appearance  in  antithesis  to  the  red  and  is  mostly  associated  with  very 
delicate  structures.  Mr.  Allen's  color  range  is  yellow,  white,  pink,  red, 
purple,  lilac  or  blue,  then  ultramarine  and  variegated.  The  flowers  of 
the  Mother-Play  Book  I  think  could  be  traced,  roughly  of  course,  along 
that  range.  But  Oken  based  his  theory  on  the  effect  of  light  on  the 
corolla.  If  we  examine  the  plants  representing  monocotyledons  we 
shall  find  an  advance  from  simple  to  complex  forms.  The  monocoty- 
ledons were  first  introduced  by  means  of  the  grass  in  the  "Grass  Mowing" 
picture,  and  emphasized  in  the  "Fishes"  picture,  with  the  lilacea  indicated 
as  the  leading  family.  In  the  "Flower  Basket"  we  find  the  lily  an  advance 
upon  the  calla  in  the  "Fishes"  picture.  The  tiger  lily  in  "Little  Maiden 
and  the  Stars"  is  another  advance  (the  lily  in  "Little  Window"  is  per- 
haps not  an  advance,  but  for  white  color  showing  effect  of  light  accord- 
ing to  Oken),  and  finally  the  iris  in  the  "Bridge"  picture  which  belongs  to 
the  highest  order  of  lilies— the  irids.  The  flag  being  purple,  belongs  to 
a  highly  specialized  form  of  its  kind.  Dana  says  the  flag  is  interesting 
to  botanists  as  an  example  of  extreme  care  against  self-fertilization 
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The  tulips  and  lilies  in  the  "Little  Gardener"  may  be  meant  to  repre- 
sent white  varieties  and  thus  correspond  to  Oken's  theory  that  white  is 
the  highest  of  all  forms.  The  grains  Mr.  Allen  calls  degenerate  lilies. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Mother-Play  Book,  as  in  the  "Weathervane" 
and  "Fishes,"  a  number  of  wild  flowers  make  their  appearance.  Again, 
wherever  the  highly  cultivated  plants  appear,  the  fine  blossoms  near  the 
tops  of  the  stems  represent  the  wild  state,  while  the  larger  blossoms 
lower  down  on  the  stalk  show  the  effect  of  cultivation.  This  is  very  ap- 
propriate in  such  pictures  as  the  "Greeting"  and  "Light"  pictures.  In 
"Beckon  to  Chickens,"  the  analogy  between  the  hop  vine  and  the  chick- 
ens is  very  striking,  the  hop  vine  being  a  polygamous  plant,  one  male 
vine  being  sufficient  to  fertilize  a  great  number  of  vines.  The  suitable- 
ness of  placing  the  corolliflorae  in  the  "Greeting"  picture  is  beyond 
dispute,  these  flowers  having  every  mark  of  high  rank,  both  in  a  wild 
and  cultivated  state,  and  each  having  attained  similarity  of  form  through 
individual  and  combined  effort.  The  "Little  Window"  is,  according  to 
Oken's  theory,  suitably  illustrated  by  the  flowers  of  the  columbine  and 
the  lily.  Perhaps  while  this  may  not  agree  with  present  opinion,  it  will 
explain  the  significance  of  the  flowers  in  this  picture.  The  idea,  aside 
from  a  scientific  aspect,  is  a  beautiful  one,  etherial  and  uplifting  in  the 
highest  sense  and  corresponding  to  many  Scriptural  passages,  such  as- 
suggest  the  priests'  white  garments,  the  white  stone  with  a  new  name 
thereon,  the  fine  linen  white  as  snow,  in  which  the  righteous  are  to  be 
clothed,  the  sins  washed  from  scarlet  stain  to  the  whiteness  of  wool. 
Then  there  is  the  effect  of  light  on  the  intellect— the  strong  white  light 
of  Truth  turned  in  upon  the  soul  must  needs  transform  body  and  mind 
as  well.  The  columbine  having  passed  through  all  stages  of  coloration 
may  represent  the  material  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual,  for  which  the 
pure  white  lily  stands.  It  is  likely  that  many  mystical  and  mythical 
allusions  to  the  parallelism  between  plant  and  human  life  could  be  dis- 
covered in  a  study  of  the  Mother- Play  pictures.  Oken's  book  is  full  of 
it,  and  would  probably  be  a  good  guide  as  a  key  to  the  pictures,  though 
perhaps  the  science  therein  would  not  stand  more  modern  tests.  But 
my  object  was  simply  to  show  that  the  flowers  in  the  illustration  were 
meant  for  some  other  purpose  than  decoration.  The  Japanese  Mother- 
Play  books  certainly  show  many  ideas  of  this  kind.  At  any  rate,  if  my 
theories  must  be  set  aside,  perhaps  some  one  else  will  find  the  right 
solution  for  the  flower  pictures  of  this  delightful  book,  for  I  feel  sure 
there  are  possibilities  in  them. 

(From  Constance  Mackenzie,  Philadelphia.) 

712.     What  is  the  creative  idea  of  this  play? 

For  the  more  there  are  who  there  (in  the  highest  heaven)  say  "  ours,"  so  much  the 
more  of  pood  doth  each  possess  and  the  more  of  charity  burnetii  in  that  cloister. — Dante  : 
Purgatorio  XV. 

Since  good,  the  more 

Communicated,  the  more  abundant  grows. 

—Milton :  Paradise  Lost.    V.  73. 

— No  man  is  the  Lord  of  anything, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting) 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others. 

—Shaks-pere :  Troilus  and  Cressida.    Act  III,  Seme  III. 

The  creative  idea  of  the  Pigeon  House  is  the  truth  that  spiritual  di- 
vision is  multiplication.  Through  the  participation  of  each  in  the  life 
of  all,  by  the  generous  sharing  of  experiences,  the  giver  equally  with  the 
receiver  attains  to  a  degree  of  universality  not  possible  before  sucta 
self-expression. 
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717.     How  do  you  explain  the  Snail  and  the  Serpent? 

The  snail  and  the  serpent  in  the  picture  represent  the  negative  aspect 
of  the  creative  idea  just  given.  They  stand  for  the  isolation  of  selfish- 
ness and  evil.  Note  that  they  are  at  the  left  hand  of  the  picture.  A 
childish  rhyme  to  illustrate  the  snail  thought,  when  circumstances  call 
for  an  emphasis  of  the  negative  side,  runs  as  follows: 

The  snail  lives  in  his  little  shell 

In  the  orchard,  under  the  tree. 
Said  he:  "  I  have  but  one  room, 

But  that  is  enough  for  me." 

The  snail  lives  in  his  little  house 

From  week's  end  to  week's  end. 
Master  Snail,  that  is  all  very  well, 

But  you  never  can  invite  a  friend. 

729.  What  are  the  opening  lines  of  the  motto? 

What  the  child  feels  within  himself,  gladly  does  he  externalize  in 
play." 

730.  What  connection  between  these  lines  and  the  game? 

The  game  represents  pigeons  going  forth  from  the  home,  gleaning 
experiences,  returning  at  night  and  giving  out  through  expression  the 
gathered  experiences.  Through  expression  comes  understanding.  The 
child,  playing  over  again  the  life  of  the  pigeons  enters  in  a  manner  into 
their  point  of  view.  He  externalizes  his  thought  of  them,  looks  upon  it 
as  a  thing  separate  from  himself,  and  takes  it  back  into  himself  enriched 
with  meanings  which  it  would  never  have  held  for  him  had  he  not  played 
out  his  impressions.  More  than  this,  he  sees  through  play,  such  as  the 
game  of  the  Pigeon  House,  a  condition  of  his  own  life  reflected,  and  thus 
understands  himself  by  the  aid  of  the  parable  of  the  pigeons.  Ulysses, 
in  Troihis  and  Cressida,  speaking  with  Achilles,  illustrates  this  point 
when  he  says: 

— Man,  how  dearly  ever  parted, 
How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in  — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection, 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

731.  What  fundamental  principle  is  illustrated  in  both? 
The  principle  of  self-realization  through  creative  self-activity. 

737.  Describe  some  great  picture  or  series  of  pictures  of  which  it  is 
the  inspiring  idea. 

The  first  five  of  the  series  of  pictures  painted  by  Michael  Argelo 
upon  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  They  represent  God  in  the 
several  acts  of  creation:  1,  God  dividing  light  from  darkness;  2,  God 
creating  the  sun  and  the  moon;  3,  God  dividing  the  waters  from  the 
land;  4,  God  creating  Adam;  5,  God  creating  Eve.  These  pictures 
represent  in  the  highest  degree  the  principle  of  self-realization  through 
self-expression,  the  subject  becoming  also  its  own  object,  and  regarding 
itself  in  its  own  works. 

738.  Name  some  world-poem  of  which  it  is  the  creative  idea. 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia  represents  this  principle  and  its  negation 

through  all  phases  of  life. 

785.  What  is  your  own  highest  insight,  and  how  do  you  relate  sub- 
ordinate insights  to  it? 

Through  self-activity  the  will,  potentially  free,  becomes  actually  free 
in  striving  to  realize  right  ideals.     This  insight  relates  to  itself  subordi- 
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nate  insights  through  inclusion.  In  striving  through  its  own  activity  to 
attain  to  freedom  all  insights  are  necessary  to  the  will  as  its  ideals. 
Lesser  insights  are  its  pre-suppositions.  Self-activity  must  work  along 
lines  of  truth  if  it  would  not  involve  the  will  in  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies and  thus  destroy  the  very  thing  it  seeks  to  actualize,  the  free- 
dom of  the  will. 


o 


QUIET  WORK. 

NE  lesson,  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee, 
One  lesson  which  in  every  wind  is  blown, 
One  lesson  of  two  duties  kept  at  one 
Though  the  loud  world  proclaim  their  enmity — 

Of  toil,  unsevered  from  tranquility! 

Of  labour,  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 

Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplished  in  repose, 

Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry! 

Yes,  while  on  earth  a  thousand  discords  ring, 
Man's  fitful  uproar  mingling  with  his  toil, 
Still  do  thy  sleepless  ministers  move  on, 
Their  glorious  tasks  in  silence  perfecting; 

Still  working,  blaming  still  our  vain  turmoil, 
Labourers  that  shall  not  fail,  when  man  is  gone. 

— Matthew  Arnold. 
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Tribute  to  Sarah  B.  Cooper.— The  following  touching  tribute 
toy  Miss  Eva  B.  Whitmore  voices  the  sincere  feeling  of  many  in  our 
(ranks.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  writing  of  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Cooper  says:  "Money  could  not  buy  nor  authority  could  not 
compel  such  a  demonstration  of  public  and  private  grief  as  marked  the 
laying  to  rest  of  Mrs.  Cooper  and  her  daughter."  Money  could  not  buy, 
nor  authority  compel  such  devotion  to  truth  and  justice  as  Mrs.  Cooper 
had  always  practiced,  and  friends  and  benefactors  but  expressed  their 
love,  devotion  and  faith  in  this  self-forgetting,  brave  woman!  So  closely 
had  Mrs.  Cooper  identified  herself  with  all  great  public  philanthropic 
movements,  that  East  and  West  alike  claimed  her,  and  each  branch  of 
work  in  which  she  was  connected  is  peculiarly  bereaved.  Especially 
do  we  think  that  she  belonged  to  the  kindergarten  movement,  and  each 
kindergarten  senses  a  personal  loss,  and  feels  that  the  cause  has  lost  an 
earnest,  efficient  leader.  I  recall  Mrs.  Cooper  in  San  Francisco,  honor- 
ing many  who  were  guests  during  the  N.  E.  A.  of  1889 — throwing  the 
inner  portals  of  her  home  wide  open  and  showering  genuine  hospitality 
upon  all  who  crossed  the  threshold.  Here,  in  every  nook  were  tangible 
evidences  of  her  interest  in  the  kindergarten  work— bits  of  work,  groups 
of  photographs  presented  by  childish  hands,  and  preserved  and  treas- 
ured by  this  "wide-hearted  mother."  Beautiful  souvenirs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco were  given  each  guest,  and  autograph  photographs  are  held  by  a 
few  that  we  "  might  not  forget  our  trip  across  the  Rockies."  Such  re- 
minders are  easily  replaced  by  newer  interests  and  occasions,  but  the 
broadening  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  who  were  admitted 
to  this  ideal  home,  and  came  in  contact  with  this  ideal  hostess  and  her 
daughter,  can  never  be  effaced.  Again  I  recall  Mrs.  Cooper  at  the  World's 
Fair,  presiding  over  the  kindergarten  department  in  her  usual  capable 
and  unique  manner.  I  see  her  also  as  a  moving  power  in  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union.  She  gave  freely  of  her  time,  influence 
and  money.  The  representation  of  this  body  to  the  National  Council  of 
Women  was  due  to  Mrs.  Cooper's  personal  contribution,  and  there  are 
many  evidences  of  her  interest  recorded  in  the  hearts  of  the  first  officers 
and  workers  of  the  I.  K.  U.  As  we  stood  at  the  door  of  Armour  Insti- 
tute last  June  for  a  few  last  words,  she  praised  her  "dear  Miss  Stovall 
for  her  efficiency  and  consecration  to  the  work;"  gave  me  her  blessing 
in  our  work,  and  bade  me  good  bye.  The  tragedy  connected  with  the 
passing  away  of  Mrs.  Cooper  calls  forth  a  peculiar  sympathy  for  the 
work  and  workers  in  San  Francisco.  It  requires  no  great  gift  of  prophecy, 
however,  to  predict  that  this  kindergarten  work  so  well  and  broadly 
planned,  will  continue  and  be  the  greatest  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  this  heroic  woman. — Eva  B.  Whitmore. 

From  California. — It  was  a  rare  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  teachers 
of  California  at  their  recent  State  Convention  in  San  Jose.  The  lectures 
by  W.  T.  Harris  alone,  were  of  inestimable  value,  and  they  were  sup- 
plemented by  addresses  from  the  leading  educators  of  the  state,  men  of 
national  reputation.  There  was  general  approval  and  prominence 
given  the  subject  of  child  study  and,  as  an  inevitable  result,  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, as  an  essential  round  in  the  ladder  of  education.     It  seemed 
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especially  fitting  that  this  sentiment  should  find  such  general  expression 
in  San  Jose,  the  "Garden  City"  of  California.  It  might  well  be  called 
the  child  garden  city,  for  its  generous  citizens  have  built  the  most  com- 
plete and  ideal  buildings  for  exclusive  kindergarten  purposes  it  has 
been  our  privilege  to  see  or  read  of  as  existing  anywhere  else  in  Amer- 
ica, save  possibly  Los  Angeles.  This  was  accomplished  largely  through 
Miss  Mary  F.  Ledyard  who  has  been  the  leader  in  kindergarten  work 
in  San  Jose.  The  people  of  California  are  so  magnificent  in  their  chari- 
ties, that  the  philanthropic  value  of  Froebel's  philosophy  has  long  been 
appreciated.  The  educational  value,  however,  is  now  receiving  the 
hearty  indorsement  of  its  universities  and  normal  schools.  With  the 
recognition  of  such  men  as  Barnes,  Griggs,  Brown  and  Bailey,  as  well 
as  superintendents  throughout  the  state,  California  will  soon  be  worthy 
of  the  title,  "  Paradise  of  Childhood."  We  hear  the  fathers  say:  "  Well, 
if  it  is  good  for  the  children,  let  us  have  it  quickly,"  and  not  "  How  much 
does  it  cost?"  Once  convinced  that  it  is  good  for  the  children  and 
adds  to  their  happiness  they  demand  it.  As  for  the  teachers  of  the 
state,  such  expressions  as  "the  kindergarten  is  the  axis  of  the  new  edu- 
cation," "the  key  to  the  sociological  problems,"  "child-study  the  basis 
of  intellectual  unity  throughout  the  state,"  etc.,  coming  from  the  lips  of 
the  leaders  and  foremost  thinkers,  they  must  fall  into  line  and  investi- 
gate the  principles  or  be  behind  the  times.  At  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention President  Linscott  offered  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Cooper.  The  shock  of  her  sudden  passing  away  was  so  recent 
that  the  kindergartners  were  scattered  and  not  present  in  representative 
numbers.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Grace  Barnard,  however,  a  kin- 
dergarten department  of  the  State  Association  of  Teachers  was  organ- 
ized which  we  trust  will  tend  to  develop  that  "organic  unity"  and  har- 
monious action  so  necessary  to  success,  and  the  essential  outcome  of 
loyalty  to  the  highest  principles  of  Froebel's  teaching.  Mrs.  Gould, 
formerly  of  Omaha,  was  the  one  kindergartner  who  read  a  paper  at  the 
convention.  It  was  a  clear,  concise  statement  of  her  experience  in  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  child-study  in  her  kindergarten.  She  seems  to 
have  found  the  happy  medium  between  the  sympathetic  watching  and 
the  scientific  diagnosis  of  the  soul  of  the  child.  It  was  a  matter  of  deep- 
regret  that  Miss  Harrison,  who  is  near  Pasadena,  could  not  have  been 
with  us  as  we  had'  hoped,  nor  Professor  Hailman  as  we  had  expected. 
We  hope  to  hear  them  both  before  very  long. — H.  M.  D. 

Another  Report. — The  third  day's  session  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  a  most  interesting  one.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
organization  of  the  Association,  the  kindergartners  were  represented  in 
an  organized  form,  and  were  addressed  by  four  renowned  educators. 
The  kindergarten  round  table  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Grace  Bar- 
nard, of  Oakland,  who  introduced  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  as  the  first  speaker 
on  the  subject  of  kindergarten  in  the  schools.  Dr.  Harris  spoke  upon 
the  psychological  foundation,  and  the  great  sociological  functions  of  the 
kindergarten.  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  of  Stanford  University,  spoke 
upon  the  relation  of  kindergarten  to  the  state.  Professor  E.  H.  Griggs, 
of  Stanford  University,  spoke  upon  the  ethical  side  of  the  kindergarten 
training.  Professor  T.  P.  Bailey,  of  the  University  of  California,  spoke 
upon  "  Differentiation  of  Work  and  Play."  The  addresses  were  of  great 
interest,  and  all  advocated  the  state  extending  its  common  school  sys- 
tem to  include  the  kindergarten.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  the 
kindergarten  section  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association  was  or- 
ganized, choosing  the  following  officers:  Mrs.  P.  W.  Dohrmann,  of 
Stockton,  president;  Miss  Anna  Stovall,  of  San  Francisco,  vice-presi- 
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dent;  Miss  Martha  L.  Bullock,  of  Alameda,  secretary;  Miss  Kate  Ban- 
ning, of  San  Francisco,  treasurer;  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Frances 
B.  Gould,  of  Oakland,  chairman;  Miss  Hale,  of  San  Diego,  Miss  Law- 
son,  of  Los  Angeles,  Miss  Pritchard,  of  Sacramento,  Miss  Gilbert,  of 
Berkeley,  Miss  Miles,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Miss  Sisson,  of  Stanford,  and 
Miss  Gardner,  of  Petaluma.  The  membership  of  this  kindergarten  sec- 
tion begins  with  sixty. — Martha  Lnvan  Bullock,  Secretary. 

From  St.  Louis.— The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  at  a  recent  regular  meeting: 

Whereas,  The  International  Kindergarten  Union  and  the  Western 
Drawing  Teachers'  Association  have  selected  St.  Louis  as  the  place  of 
their  next  annual  meeting,  and  have  arranged  to  hold  the  joint  session 
of  these  two  organizations  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  during  April  of  1897; 
and, 

Whereas,  The  study  of  drawing  and  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
is  to  a  marked  degree  exemplified  in  our  public  school;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  the  excellent  work  done  in  these  de- 
partments be  fully  presented  to  the  visiting  representatives  of  other 
school  throughout  the  land;  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  board  be,  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen,  composed  of  five  represen- 
tatives from  the  Board  of  Public  Schools  (the  president  to  be  ex-officio 
a  member),  five  representatives  from  among  the  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers, and  five  citizens,  who  shall  have  in  charge  the  arrangements  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  the  delegates  to  this  convention  and  the 
proper  presentation  of  the  work  done  in  and  by  our  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  so  appointed  shall  have  power  to  in- 
crease its  number,  and  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  properly  care  for 
the  convention,  it  being  understood,  however,  that  this  board  is  in  no 
way  obligated  for  any  expense  connected  therewith.  The  board  also 
appointed  the  following  special  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  reception  for  the  visiting  kindergartners  and  drawing  teach- 
ers: Wm.  H.  McClain,  H.  C.  Grawe,  John  H.  Spinning,  John  C.  Matlack, 
Jacob  B.  Ulrich,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  Geo.  T.  Murphy,  Wm.  Bryan,  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Riley,  Miss  M.  C.  McCulloch,  F.  B.  Brownell,  Chas.  F.  Wenneker, 
Amadee  Cole,  L.  D.  Kingsland,  Gustav  Cramer. 

Minnesota. — The  Minnesota  Child  Study  Association  met  during 
the  holidays  and  held  two  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  at  St.  Paul. 
The  subject  of  the  first  was  "  Our  Study  of  Children  During  the  Past 
Year,"  and  many  interesting  reports  were  read.  At  the  second  session 
Miss  Emily  Harris  read  a  paper  on  "Children's  Reading,"  which  was 
based  on  the  papers  from  several  thousand  children  of  the  state.  This 
valuable  paper  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine.  The  discussions  of  the  association  showed  a  strong  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  members  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  their  work  by  co- 
operating more  fully  with  mothers'  clubs  and  other  organizations.  The 
acting  secretary  of  the  association  is  A.  E.  Kirkpatrick. 

At  the  recent  session  of  Minnesota  State  Teachers'  Association,  Mr. 
Irwin  Shepard,  of  Winona,  put  in  a  plea  for  better  school  architecture. 
Miss  Snow,  of  Minneapolis,  desired  that  the  child  might  have  the  same 
chance  for  art  influence  in  his  life,  that  he  has  for  poetry,  music  and 
literature.  She  made  many  suggestions  for  art  influences  in  the  school- 
room. She  would  banish  colored  crayons  and  advertisement  decora- 
tions, and  introduce  tinted  walls,  and  reproductions  of  great  paintings. 
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She  spoke  of  the  artistic  value  of  a  shelf  for  bric-a-brac  above  the  black- 
board.    This  would  relieve  the  ugliness  of  white  wall  and  blackboard. 

The  Dr.  Barnard  celebration  took  place  January  25,  1897,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  with  the  following  exercises  at  the  State  capitol:  Song 
of  Welcome,  Words  by  Richard  Burton.  Addresses  by  the  Governor 
and  Mayor  of  Hartford;  address  by  Inspector  James  L.  Hughes,  Tor- 
onto, Canada  —  "Canada  and  United  States,  Their  Educational  Inter- 
dependence." Address  by  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  William 
T,  Harris,  Washington  —  "Past  Achievements  and  Future  Hopes  in. 
Education."  At  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Barnard,  the  fo  lowing 
gentlemen  responded  to  the  sentiments  opposite  their  names:  President 
C.  K.  Adams,  of  University  of  Wisconsin  —  "The  Middle  West  in 
Education;"  Dr.  Conaty,  of  the  Catholic  University,  Washington  — 
"Ideal  Americanism;"  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School  —  "What  Next;  Richard  Burton,  of  Hartford,  read  an  Ode 
written  for  the  occasion;  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  State  of  New  York  — "The  Signs  of  the  Times;"  Profes- 
sor William  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  University — "The  Teacher's  Uncon- 
scious Success;"  Will  S.  Monroe,  of  the  Westfield,  Massachusetts  Nor- 
mal School  —  "  Educational  Literature;  David  N.  Camp,  of  New  Britain,. 
Conn.— "The  Old  Times;  Good,  Bad  and  Indifferent." 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  held  its  fourth  monthly  meeting 
Saturday,  Jan.  16,  1897,  in  Room  805,  Le  Moyne  Building.  The  ques- 
tions considered  were  under  "Gifts  and  Occupations,"  from  H  to  finish, 
Section  II,  Topical  Syllabi  for  Educational  Study,  by  G.Stanley  Hall. 
The  discussion  was  led  by  Miss  Emily  Webel,  followed  by  Miss  Shields,. 
Mrs.  Putnam,  Miss  Vanderwalker,  Miss  Bryan,  Miss  Beebe,  Miss 
Payne,  Miss  Guilbert,  Miss  Temple  and  others.  The  subject  for  the 
meeting  February  20,  is  Section  III,  "Other  Games  and  Plays."  A  full 
account  of  the  work  of  the  club  for  the  year  will  appear  in  the  next 
number.  The  officers  of  the  club  are  Miss  Alice  Temple,  president; 
Miss  Charlotte  McCormick,  vice-president;  Miss  Katherine  Beebe,  treas- 
urer; Miss  Alary  Jean  Miller,  recording  secretary;  Miss  Mary  C.  May,, 
corresponding  secretary.  Board  of  directors:  Miss  Amalie  Hofer, 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page,  Miss  Sheldon,  Miss 
Anna  E.  Bryan,  Miss  Webel;  Mary  Jean  Miller,  recording  secretary. 

From  Dresden  to  America. — Baroness  Bertha  Von  Billow  Wend- 
hausen  will  arrive  from  Dresden  the  latter  part  of  March,  to  spend  eight 
weeks  in  America,  in  making  a  tour  of  the  kindergartens  of  this  country. 
This  visit  is  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  the  last  requests  of  her  aunt,  the 
Baroness  Maronholz  Von  Billow,  whose  great  hope  and  desire  to  the  last 
was  to  herself  make  such  a  tour.  This  was  only  relinquished  at  her 
death,  as  with  Froebel  she  believed  that  America  was  the  country  in 
which  the  kindergarten  work  was  to  reach  its  highest  development.  Frl. 
Wendhausen  will  visit  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston  and 
Washington,  and  is  prepared  to  accept  engagements  to  speak  of  the  life 
and  noble  work  of  her  aunt  before  kindergarten  and  other  assemblies. 
Any  one  wishing  further  information  address  A.  Hofer,  Woman's  Tem- 
ple, Chicago.     Several  engagements  have  already  been  made. 

We  would  urge  every  kindergartner  interested  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  mothers  with  kindergarten  endeavors  to  read  carefully  the 
announcements  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  to  be  held  in 
Washington  the  middle  of  February.  We  would  also  urge  that  they 
cooperate  with  this  important  movement  to  the  full  extent,  by  making 
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cordial  announcements  to  all  mothers'  classes,  clubs  and  study  circles 
which  they  are  able  to  reach.  The  Washington  meeting  will  go  on 
record  as  a  great  educational  enterprise,  and  kindergartners  have  it  in 
their  hands  to  send  the  benefits  of  this  congress  all  down  the  line  of 
thousands  of  mothers  who  cannot  attend  in  person.  Send  at  once  for 
circulars  to  distribute  to  Secretary  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  1429 
Twentieth  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  is  falling  into  line  and  organizing  a  kinder- 
garten association.  The  beautiful  city  on  the  Connecticut  filled  to  the 
brim  with  good  works  and  good  workers  cannot  fail  in  such  an  under- 
taking which  virtually  adds  a  right  hand  to  the  work  of  the  public 
schools.  Among  the  addresses  made  by  worthy  townsfolk  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  meeting,  no  truer  word  was  said  than  that  by  Superintendent 
Balliet:  "I  hope  there  won't  be  any  coloring  of  denominationalism. 
By  private  enterprise  the  homes  can  be  reached.  The  work  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  would  be  supplemented  and  helpfully  duplicated.  I  advo- 
cate establishment  of  the  schools  near  vacant  lots.  Ornamental  lots  are 
well  enough,  but  it's  sometimes  better  to  keep  the  grass  off  than  to  keep 
off  the  grass." 

Miss  Susan  Blow  gave  a  course  of  five  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  and  the  New  York  and 
Vicinity  Kindergarten  Union,  on  the  following  subjects:  What  Froebel 
means  by  Self-Activity;  Froebel's  World-View;  The  Kindergarten 
Gifts;  The  Weathervane,  or  Seen  and  Unseen;  The  Taste  Song,  or 
Aesthetic  Education  Begun.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  Charities  Building,  105  East  22nd  street,  January  12,  15,  ig,  22,  26, 
1897.  Tickets  for  the  course  were  the  nominal  rate,  $1.50;  to  teachers 
of  Free  Association  Kindergartens  and  members  of  New  York  and  Vi- 
cinity Union,  $1.00.  Committee  of  arrangements:  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas 
Riggs,  chairman;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stillman,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Bosworth,  Miss  M.  D. 
Runyan. 

The  Froebel  Study  Club  of  Grand  Rapids  is  a  self-governed  and 
growing  organization,  whose  aim  is  to  inform  its  members  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  Froebel's  educational  idea,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  a  more  general  interest  in  the  same  in  the  community.  When  asked 
concerning  the  purpose  of  the  club  its  president,  Mrs.  James  B.  Smith, 
said:  "The  object  of  our  club  is  not  only  that  of  child  study,  but  of 
mother  culture,  for  we  believe  that  true  heart  culture  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  always  reflects  itself  in  the  life  of  her  child."  The  following 
quaint  couplet  of  Froebel  is  one  of  the  mottoes  of  the  club: 

Come  babv,  heart's  darling!  let's    trust  in  each  other. 

I'll  read  life  in  you,  you  shall  read  in  your  mother. 

There  is  a  kindergarten  in  Minneapolis  where  French  is  taught  to 
children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age.  The  teacher  begins  by  hold- 
ing up  a  doll  and  telling  the  children  its  name  in  French.  From  this  she 
passes  to  the  color  of  its  eyes,  its  dress,  etc.  In  the  same  way  she  talks 
to  the  boys  about  their  hoops  and  balls.  After  a  few  words  have  been 
learned  the  children  begin  to  form  sentences.  They  do  not  look  upon 
it  as  work,  but  as  a  new  kind  of  play,  and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  see  a 
child  talk  to  her  doll  in  this  new  language. 

Superior,  Wis.,  has  nine  hundred  and  fifty  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  six,  enrolled  in  the  nine  kindergartens  during  the  past 
year.  Superior  presents  some  unusual  and  interesting  educational  con- 
ditions, among  which  is  the  relatively  large  number  of  little  children. 
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The  city  is  new,  the  families  young-  and  the  children  small,  hence  the 
kindergartens  and  primary  schools  are  crowded,  while  the  grammar 
grades  and  high  schools  have  relatively  fewer  children  than  is  usual  in 
older  cities. 

There  are  reported  twelve  trade  schools  in  Paris,  independent  of 
the  manual  training  of  the  ordinary  public  schools.  The  forenoons  are 
given  to  study,  the  afternoons  to  working  at  trades,  among  which  trades 
are  found  the  housekeeping  handicrafts,  in  which  girls  are  trained. 
With  all  our  new  education,  with  its  theories  of  developing  soul  through 
muscle,  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  this  most  practical  and  most  neglected  of 
the  handicrafts,  the  handicraft  of  housekeeping.— Exchange. 

An  Open  Question? — Do  you  not  think  the  practice  work  of  one 
year  while  the  kindergarten  student  is  still  engaged  in  studying  the  ma- 
terials, the  child,  and  the  Froebel  philosophy,  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
preparation  of  a  well-equipped  kindergartner?  The  above  question  has 
been  asked  of  the  editor  by  three  different  subscribers,  located  respec- 
tively in  California,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan.  We  would  refer  them 
to  the  I.  K.  U.  committee  on  training  schools. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  on  a  kindergarten  boom.  They  are  to  have 
a  Froebel  club  and  mother's  class,  and  a  teacher  fresh  from  the  Kinder- 
garten Normal  in  Chicago.  All  this  through  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Cooper,  who,  until  a  few  months  past,  resided  in 
Chicago.  She  is  a  woman  of  rare  culture,  and  her  heart  is  full  of  this 
work,  and  surely  the  mothers  and  children  of  Little  Rock  will  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed. 

In  Birmingham,  England,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  four  large 
public  baths  are  open  on  certain  days  for  the  use  of  the  public  school 
children,  when  swimming  is  systematically  taught  and  practiced.  The 
children  of  certain  grades  are  expected  to  attend  swimming  school 
twice  a  week  until  they  are  able  to  swim,  when  further  attendance  be- 
comes optional,  but  as  a  rule  they  continue  to  go  from  choice. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  kindergarten  union  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  shows  an  enrollment  of  150  members.  The  officers  for  the  pres- 
ent year  are  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts;  1st  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  M.  Louise  Van  Wagenen;  2d  vice-president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
B.  Battle;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Alice  M.  Elliman;  corresponding 
secretary,  Miss  Matilda  L.  Gibbs;  treasurer,  Miss  Zillah  J.  Levy. 

From  Philadelphia. — "I  inclose  answers  to  some  of  the  last  set 
of  Mother-Play  questions.  It  has  been  a  pleasure,  not  only  to  keep  a 
promise  to  Miss  Blow,  but  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  understanding  of 
the  soul  by  answering  the  questions  upon  it.  I  regard  the  work  done  in 
the  study  of  the  Mother-Play,  through  the  Kindergarten  Magazine 
of  vital  importance." — Constance  Mackenzie,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  social  settlement  has  been  opened  in  Detroit,  with  Miss 
Mary  L.  Peckham  as  "house-mother."  The  kindergarten,  which  has  for 
some  time  been  carried  on  in  the  Berean  Chapel,  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
settlement,  which  occupies  a  six-room  cottage  near  by.  In  addition  to 
being  an  experienced  teacher,  Miss  Peckham  is  a  kindergartner  and 
trained  nurse  as  well  as  experienced  in  social  settlement  life. 

President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  University,  has  given  the  New 
York  Kindergarten  Association  the  $5,000  received  by  him  as  commis- 
sioner of  rapid  transit.     In  a  letter  presenting  the  money  to  the  kinder- 
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garten  association  Mr.  Low  writes:  "  The  way  to  make  the  greatest  New 
York  is  to  begin  with  the  very  little  children,  and  to  see  that  childhood 
from  the  beginning  is  treated  as  the  sacred  thing  it  is." 

Yale  University  has  instituted  a  new  department  in  the  shape  of 
a  teachers'  course.  This  course  is  thrown  open  to  the  school  teachers 
of  the  state.  The  school  is  conducted  on  Saturdays  of  each  week  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  and  seven  of  the  college  professors  have  been  dele- 
gated to  look  after  it.  At  the  opening  session  about  100  teachers 
appeared  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

The  study  of  children  is  now  ranking  as  a  science  with  the  study  of 
plants,  of  birds,  of  stones.  The  most  intelligent  mothers  to-day  are 
earnestly  interested  in  methods  of  training,  of  amusing,  of  educating 
their  children.  This  study  produces  the  best  results  when  the  range  of 
thought  of  the  mother  covers  the  whole  realm  of  childhood  as  far  as  she 
can  know  it. — Outlook. 

A  kindergartner  writes  of  her  experience  in  a  mothers'  meet- 
ing as  follows:  "  I  told  the  parents  as  simply  as  possible  what  are  the 
aims  of  kindergarten,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  all  the  women 
came  to  be  introduced  to  me,  and  said  such  homely  but  whole-souled 
things  of  what  the  kindergarten  meant  to  their  little  ones."  Was  this  a 
successful  meeting? 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  setting  a  worthy  exam- 
ple to  the  entire  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  devoting  a  session  to 
the  subject  of  "Child  Study  in  its  varied  phases,"  papers  being  provided 
by  members  of  the  club  on  the  following  "phases:"  History  of  the 
Movement;  Children  in  the  home  from  the  Mother's  Standpoint;  Re- 
sults of  Child-Study. 

"  I  know  there  is  a  theory  that  physiology  should  be  taught  through 
botany;  but  it  seems  pernicious  to  lead  the  brightest  and  most  curious 
minds  away  from  plant  life  by  all  this  physiological  phraseology,  with 
the  side  of  reproduction  of  animal  life  made  prominent  in  so  many  of 
the  botanical  terms.  It  destroys  that  adjustment  for  which  we  plead." 
— Sara  E.  Wiltse. 

What  would  be  the  standing  of  a  university  which  neglected  to  sus- 
tain a  divinity  department,  or  a  department  of  law,  or  medicine,  or  even 
physical  culture?  Why  has  it  been  customary  to  consider  those  uni- 
versities in  good  standing  which  have  omitted  the  department  of  peda- 
gogy, one  of  the  most  largely  occupied  professions  in  the  United  States? 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  London,  recommends 
visits  of  children  to  museums  and  picture  galleries.  It  authorizes  that 
such  visits,  when  made  during  school  hours,  shall  count  as  attendance. 
That  the  study  of  history  may  be  made  more  vivid  and  interesting,  it 
allows  visits  to  be  made  to  national  and  historical  buildings. — Exchange. 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten Magazine.  The  copies  that  I  have  seen  contain  material  of  the 
highest  value  to  all  teachers  seriously  interested  in  the  work  of  primary 
education.  I  hope  you  are  liberally  supported.  Very  sincerely  yours." 
—  Albert  Leonard,  Editor  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

All  Americans  who  have  been  students  at  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel 
Haus,  Berlin,  are  invited  to  contribute  to  a  small  library  for  the  use  of 
American  students  who  are  their  successors.     Contributors  of  books  or 
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money  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Mary  Beckwith,  1109  Madison  avenue, 
Baltimore.     Miss  Beckwith  is  the  author  of  this  movement. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  to  be  held 
February  17,  18,  19,  will  be  the  Arlington  Hotel  of  Washington.  The 
Arlington  has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  gatherings,  and  has 
been  the  home  of  many  eminent  people,  among  others  Li  Hung  Chang 
during  his  recent  visit  to  our  national  capito). 

The  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  issued  a  pamphlet  of  sugges- 
tions for  the  observance  in  the  schools  of  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard,  offering  a  suitable  program,  including  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Bar- 
nard's life,  quotations  and  addresses  from  his  writings,  topics  for  discus- 
sions, as  well  as  an  ode  set  to  music. 

From  Smyrna. — You  can  not  know  what  a  help  and  inspiration  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine  is  to  me,  so  far  from  the  centers  of  kinder- 
garten interest.  We  have  over  fifty  in  the  kindergarten  this  year,  but 
the  training  class  is  small,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  traveling  these 
troublous  days.— Isabel  Saunders. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  writes  to  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers,  as  follows:  "From  the  names  enlisted  in 
your  work,  and  the  apparent  spirit  that  animates  them,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  this  movement  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  true  woman- 
hood." 

The  Tacoma  Kindergarten  Club  has  joined  the  Washington  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  the  Kindergarten  Club  of  Seattle,  of 
the  same  state,  is  also  taking  action  with  reference  to  joining  the  State 
Federation. 

"The  real  kindergarten  can  never  die  so  long  as  we  keep  fast  hold  of 
the  vital  truths  at  the  foundation  and  pursue  these  in  the  spirit  of  him 
who  saw  in  every  child  the  possibility  of  the  perfect  man." — Caroline 
T.  Haven. 

There  are  three  subjects  on  which  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  anyone, 
as  no  one  ever  convinces  the  other;  and  these  three  subjects  are  religion, 
the  management  of  children,  and  eating. —  The  "Spectator"  in  Outlook. 

What  the  wings  are  to  the  bird,  what  the  blossom  is  to  the  plant, 
what  the  juice  is  to  the  fruit,  what  the  eye  is  to  the  face,  what  fervency 
is  to  the  voice,  singing  is  to  the  school.—  Journal  of  Education. 

Pestalozzi's  "Book  for  Mothers,  or  Guide  for  Mothers  in  teaching 
their  Children  to  observe  and  speak,"  appeared  in  1803,  two  years  after 
"  How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children." 

Dayton,  Ohio,  has  five  practice  kindergartens  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools,  and  a  training  class  of  twenty-six  students  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Anna  Littell. 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  a  force  of  eighteen  drawing  teachers  on 
its  public  school  staff,  superintended  by  Miss  Ida  E.  Boyd,  formerly  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

The  National  Educational  Association  meets  in  Milwaukee  July  6  to 
9,  1897.  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven  is  the  able  president  of  the  "Kinder- 
garten Section. 
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"  Marm  Lisa,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  is  what  Mrs.  Wiggin  herself 
calls  her  "  swan  song  "  for  kindergartens.  "  If  I  am  accused  of  idealiz- 
ing Mistress  Mary,"  she  says,  "  I  shall  simply  say  I  know  a  half  dozen 
such."  The  story  has  all  of  Airs.  Wiggin's  charm  of  style  augmented  by 
the  novelty  of  a  very  unusual  center  of  interest.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  thoroughly  didactic,  and  as  such  is  worthy  a  place  in  a  pedagog- 
ical library  tor  study  and  thoughtful  consideration.  The  prayer  in 
which  Mistress  Mary  gave  utterance  to  the  depth  of  motherhood  in  her 
heart  is  a  quotable  bit  of  literature:  "  Father  in  heaven,  it  is  by  the  vis- 
ion of  thy  relation  to  us  that  we  can  apprehend  our  relation  to  these 
little  ones.  As  we  have  accepted  that  high  trust,  so  make  us  loyal  to  it. 
When  our  feet  grow  weary  and  our  faith  grows  dim,  help  us  to  follow 
close  after  the  ever  perfect  One  who  taught  even  as  we  are  trying  to 

teach He  it  was  who  took  the  little  ones  in  his  arms  and  blessed 

them;  who  set  the  child  in  the  midst,  saying,  '  Except  ye  become  as  one 
of  these.'  May  the  afterglow  of  that  inspired  teaching  ever  shine  upon 
the  path  we  are  treading.  May  we  bathe  our  tired  spirits  in  its  warmth 
and  glory,  and  kindle  our  torches  at  the  splendor  of  its  light.  .  .  .  Grant 
that  by  gentleness,  patience,  and  insight  we  may  atone  somewhat  for 
our  lack  of  wisdom  and  skill.  We  read  among  thy  mysteries  that  the 
divine  Child  was  born  of  a  virgin.  May  he  be  born  again  and  born  daily 
in  our  hearts,  already  touched  by  that  remembrance  and  consecrated  by 
its  meaning.  And  this  we  ask  for  love's  sake.  Amen."  This  prayer 
Mrs.  Wiggin  had  printed  attractively  upon  bristol  sheets  and  sent  as 
Christmas  cards  to  her  kindergarten  friends  throughout  the  country. 
The  "swan  song"  of  one  who  has  already  done  so  much  for  her  chosen 
cause  has  proven  its  traditional  melody  in  the  enormous  edition  which 
its  publishers  have  disposed  of.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  publishers. 

"  Color  Chart  for  the  Kindergarten,"  with  hand  book  to  accompany 
it,  by  Ross  Turner,  is  a  new  publication  of  the  Prang  Educational  Com- 
pany. In  the  interesting  preface  Mr.  Turner  says:  "  There  are  discords 
in  color  as  strong  as  those  in  sound,  and  which  produce  as  rasping  and 
wearing  sensations.  There  are  also  chords  and  melodies  in  combina- 
tions of  color  which  are  as  satisfying,  inspiring,  soothing  and  restful  in 
their  harmony  as  chords  and  melodies  in  music.  If  the  children  can  be 
led  to  see  and  appreciate  these  color  chords  and  to  create  beautiful 
color  combinations,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  their  taking  pleasure  in 
making  harsh  and  disagreeable  arrangements  of  colors."  The  color 
scheme  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Turner,  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  large 
wall  chart,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  in  the  selecting,  combining  and 
arranging  color  effects  in  connection  with  busy  work,  kindergarten  oc- 
cupations, especially  the  folding,  weaving  and  paper  cutting.  The 
chart  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  in.  the  Boston  public  school  kinder- 
gartens, where,  in  fact,  Mr.  Turner  has  made  his  investigations  of  the 
subject.  The  handbook  accompanying  the  chart  deals  practically  with 
the  following  subjects:  Arrangement  of  the  chart,  names  of  colors,  har- 
mony through  a  mediating  undertone,  order  of  use  of  colors,  harmonies 
of  colors  with  undertones,  color  feeling  rather  than  theory,  use  of  water 
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colors.  The  latter  subjects  is  full  of  practical  value  to  mothers  and  pri- 
mary teacheis  who  present  water  colors  to  the  little  folks,  and  the  follow- 
ing admonition  is  suggestive:  "  Nothing  should  be  used  for  play  or  pas- 
time in  color  exercises.  Whenever  a  child  is  in  that  mood,  give  it 
something  entirely  different  to  work  upon." 

"  Instrumental  Characteristic  Rhythms  "  for  home,  school  and  kin- 
dergarten, is  a  long  needed  collection,  which  has  at  last  been  composed 
and  put  on  the  market  by  Miss  Clara  Louise  Anderson,  who  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  and  who  has  for  five  years  been 
musical  director  of  the  kindergarten.  In  bringing  this  book  to  the  pub- 
lic, Miss  Anderson  makes  the  following  statement:  "The  various  num- 
bers of  this  collection  have  been  composed  as  the  children  demanded 
musical  expression  which  would  correspond  to  the  many  rhythmic 
movements  of  their  own  activities.  It  is  my  hope  that  many  mothers 
will  find  the  book  helpful  in  their  homes  in  developing  all  that  is  pure, 
genuine  and  true  in  their  children."  Miss  Anderson  furnishes  twenty 
selections,  including  music  prepared  for  marching,  skipping,  high  step- 
ping of  the  horse;  such  movements  as  illustrate  mowing,  the  fall  of  the 
rain  drops,  the  moving  of  the  wind,  the  running  of  the  reindeer,  form- 
ing a  circle,  etc.  Colonel  Parker  says  of  Miss  Anderson  that,  "she  has 
put  her  whole  soul  into  this  work  of  love."  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  of 
Chicago,  writes  of  this  collection  that  "it  is  in  every  way  acceptable,  and 
the  rhythm  is  excellent;  the  spirit  of  the  various  numbers  seems  to  me 
well  adapted  to  our  marches  and  various  exercises."  We  congratulate 
Miss  Anderson  on  entering  the  fields  of  composition,  especially  that 
department  of  children's  music  whose  greatest  master  to  the  present 
time  has  been  Carl  Rheinecke.  An  interesting  introduction  by  Anne  E. 
Allen  adds  value  to  the  collection.  The  book  can  be  ordered  directly 
of  Miss  Anderson,  222  Madison  street,  Chicago.  Price  $1.25.  The  first 
edition  is  limited  in  number. 

Pauline  Periwinkle,  in  the  Dallas  News,  mentions  the  publica- 
tion of  a  little  magazine  by  Miss  M.  H.  Raney  as  follows:  "  Miss  M.  H. 
Raney,  of  Abilene,  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  little  magazine,  Kin- 
dergarten Bees  and  Little  Folk  Lore.  Its  object  is  to  establish  a  much 
needed  means  of  communication  between  the  kindergarten  teachers  of 
Texas,  and  to  provide  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  they  have 
found  of  value  in  their  work.  Every  locality  has  its  divergencies,  and 
Texas  is  no  exception.  Some  methods  of  work  may  have  been  found 
more  practicable  and  pleasing  in  Texas  than  elsewhere,  and  to  acquaint 
all  with  the  best  plans  is  the  mission  of  the  publication.  There  is  a  de- 
partment of  original  child  plays  and  gift  verses  for  little  ones,  and  per- 
sonal news  of  the  increasing  number  of  Texas  kindergartens  makes  an 
interesting  column.  Miss  Raney's  love  for  the  little  folk  seems  to  have 
found  natural  expression  in  her  enterprise." 

The  March  Kindergarten  Magazine  will  contain  a  symposium 
on  "Why  the  Kindergarten  Should  be  Made  Public  Property,"  dis- 
cussed by  such  eminent  authorities  as  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard; 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Rev.  Heber  Newton,  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford, 
John  Burroughs,  Mary  E.  Burt,  Francis  Bellamy,  Lorillard  Spencer  and 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  Every  kindergartner  should  secure  copies  of 
this  number  to  circulate  among  their  influential  friends. 


gins 


The  following  touching  appeal  for  a  sequel  to  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
i's  "Marm  Lisa"  is  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  Bookman: 
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Dear  Mrs.  Kate  D.  W.  Riggs, 

We'  d  hate  to  be  considered  pigs; 

We  don  't  so  very  much  care  to  know 

What  came  of  the  Grubb  twins  here  below, 

But,  oh,  do  tell  us  !  Did  Mistress  Mary 

Ever  marry  the  Solitary?  —H.N. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  for  1896  —  the  Buffalo  meeting  —  has  been  received.  The 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  association  as  accomplished  through  its 
various  committees,  its  National  Council,  and  its  fifteen  departments 
renders  this  volume  a  valuable  educational  publication.  The  present 
volume  includes  an  unusually  large  number  of  important  papers  and 
discussions. 

An  inquiry  comes  for  information  concerning  an  article  on  "The 
Origin  and  Evolution  of  Children's  Games,"  said  to  have  appeared  in 
either  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  or  Littell's  Living  Age.  Can  any 
one  help  us  trace  it? 

CURRENT  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  OF  IMPORTANCE  TO  TEACHERS. 

"The  Meaning  of  Infancy  and  Education," by  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, in  Educatio?ial  Review  for  January. 

"  Some  Contributions  to  Child  Study,"  by  M.  V.  O'Shea,  in  Educa- 
tional Review  for  January. 

"Some  Observations  on  Children's  Drawings,"  by  John  S.  Clark,  in 
Educational  Review  for  January. 

"Some  Observations  on  Manual  Training  in  Europe  and  America," 
by  Gustaf  Larsson,  in  Education  for  January. 

"  Drawing  in  New  York  City  Public  Schools,"  by  Henry  G.  Schneider, 
in  Education  for  January. 

"  Development,"  by  L.  and  E.  G.  Seymour,  in  Education  for  January. 

"  My  Pedagogic  Creed,"  by  Earl  Barnes,  in  The  School  Journal  for 
January  g. 

"My  Pedagogic  Creed,"  by  Professor  John  Dewey  in  The  School 
Journal  for  January  16. 

"Decorations  for  a  Primary  School,"  by  Hetty  A.  Crawford,  in  The 
School  Journal  for  January  9. 

"  London  Schools,"  editorial  in  Journal  oj  Education  for  January  7. 

"The  Ideals  of  the  New  Psychology,"  by  Lightner  Witmer  of  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  in  The  Teacher  for  January. 


What  to  Read.— When  asking  yourself  the  question,  "What  shall  I 
read  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  home  training  of  children?"  keep 
in  mind  that  you  have  seen  the  statement  from  reliable  authority  that 
excellent  books  for  mothers,  on  child  study,  moral  training,  kindergar- 
ten and  subsequent  training  may  be  obtained  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.     Circular  describing  the  books  sent  free! 

Artotype  of  Dr.  Barnard.— An  excellent  artotype  22x28  inches,  re- 
produced from  a  late  crayon  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Fenetey,  can  be  secured  for 
school  room  use  by  addressing  the  Kindergarten  Literature  Com- 
pany.    Autograph  copies  on  request. 

Please  Take  Notice.— Reduced  rates.  The  leading  railroads  of  the 
country  have  combined  to  offer  reduced  rates  to  all  delegates  and  friends 
attending  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
February  17,  18  and  19.  A  fare  and  one-third  has  been  secured,  which 
will  be  good  until  February  26. 

Special.— This  issue  of  the  Kindergarten!  Magazine  devotes 
much  space  to  the  First  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  February  17,  18,  19,  believing  that  it  is  the  special  privilege 
of  kindergartners  to  cooperate  fully  with  this  movement.  Send  20  cents 
in  postage  for  a  copy  of  this  congress  number  to  give  to  some  mother  of 
your  acquaintance. 

Mothers.— Be  sure  to  examine  Miss  Katherine  Beebe's  Home  Occu- 
pations for  Little  Children,  on  exhibition  in  the  Literature  Section  at 
the  National  Congress  of  Mothers.  Of  this  book  Charles  Dexter  Allen 
(Hartford  Post)  wrote:  'Absolutely  the  best  book  of  its  kind  we  ever 
saw."  The  Mother  s  Journal  said:  "This  is  a  book  for  every  mother." 
The  Christian  Herald  called  "Home  Occupations"  "A  book  full  of 
suggestions  for  making  little  children  happy." 


Books  You  Ought  to  Know 
all  About. 

Fresh  in  Style,  Subject  Hatter, 

and  Modern  in  Purpose. 


CHILD  STORIES  FROM  THE  MASTERS,  a  new 

edition  with  attractive  illustrations  for  the  following 
stories:  "The  Angelus,"  "Mignon,"  "How  Mar- 
garet Led  Faust  into  the  Perfect  World,"  "Beat- 
rice," "  David  and  Saul,"  a  literary  classic  for  chil- 
dren; Maud  Menefee;  $1.00. 

CHRISTMAS  WONDER  STORY,  or  Why  the 
Chimes  Rang,  by  Raymond  Macdonald  Alden;one 
of  the  rarest  new-time  stories,  with  a  message  for 
old  as  well  as  young;  in  choice  booklet  form,  with 
lithograph  of  Blashtield's  "  Bells;  "  edition  limited; 
appropriate  for  gift  from  teacher  to  pupils;  to  any 
address,  15c. 

KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  is  a  monthly  ac- 
count of  those  things  which  concern  the  art  and 
science  of  child  rearing.  Parents  are  grateful  for  its 
constant  help  to  them  in  understanding  their  nine- 
teenth-century children;  Amalie  Hofer,  editor;  trial 
subscription  three  months,  45c;  yearly  subscrip- 
tion, $2.00. 

MOTHER  GOOSE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  is 

a  revised  version  of  the  most  famous  child  jingles, 
printed  on  durable  manilla  paper,  illustrated  by 
Mother  Goose  herself,  after  her  best  nonsensical 
style.    Only  75  cts. 

KINDERGARTEN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  by  Fred- 
erica  Beard,  is  the  only  series  of  Sunday  School  les- 
sons following  the  kindergarten  plan  in  print. 
Themes  for  one  year;  lists  of  books,  pictures,  songs, 
stories  to  accompany  each  lesson.  Board,  80  cts.; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

By  return  mail  when  ordered  with  remittance 
inclosed,  to 

Kindergarten  Literature  Co. 

CHICAGO. 


THE  ONLY   ONE. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way is  the  only  line  running  solid  Vestibuled,  c 
Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Trains  1 
between  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  1 
Minneapolis. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail-  1 
way  is  the  only  line  running  solid  Vestibuled,  I 
Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Trains  1 
between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail'-  1 
way  Company  now  operates  over  sixty-one 
hundred  miles  of  thoroughly  equipped  road 
in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  and  North  I 
Dakota. 

On  all  its  through  lines  of  travel  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  runs 
the  most  perfectly  equipped  trains  of  Sleep- 
ing, Parlor  and  Dining  Cars  and  Coaches. 
The  through  trains  on  all  its  lines  are  sysB 
tematically  heated  by  steam.  No  effort  is 
spared  to  furnish  the  best  accommodations 
for  the  least  money,  and,  in  addition,  patrons 
of  the  road  are  sure  of  courteous  treatment 
from  its  employes. 

City  Ticket  Office,  95  Adams  St. 

Telephone,  Main  2190. 

UNION  PASSENGER  STATION 

Adams,  Canal  and  Madison  Streets 
CHICAGO. 
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WHY   SHOULD   THE   KINDERGARTEN   BE 
MUNICIPALIZED? 


EMINENT  TESTIMONY. 

THE  kindergarten  movement  has  reached  that  point 
of  development  whereby  it  calls  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  school  laws  in  the  various  states. 
The  difficulty  of  carrying  educational  measures 
through  the  legislature  is  well  known,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  many  legislators  with  reference  to  recent 
educational  progress.  It  would  therefore  seem  timely  to 
call  into  public  expression  the  general  views  with  regard  to 
the  kindergarten,  held  by  the  more  influential  men  and 
women  of  our  country. 

With  this  in  view,  the  following  questions  have  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  public-spirited  citizens,  including  college 
presidents,  authors,  members  of  the  clergy,  and  able  business 
men.  The  questions  have  brought  a  generous  and  hearty 
response,  and  the  answers  are  here  published  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  public  interest,  and  forwarding  into  conviction 
the  favorable  sentiment  which  has  been  quietly  accumulat- 
ing for  many  years.  All  interested  in  this  engaging  move- 
ment are  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion.  Personal 
testimony  is  especially  desirable. 

THE    FOUR    QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  your  judgment  does  the  kindergarten  deserve  a 
place  in  our  public  school  system?  why? 
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2.  Do  you  think  children  under  six  are  entitled  to 
public  school  privileges?  why? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  education  of  children  under  six 
should  be  a  matter  of  state  concern  rather  than  of  phil- 
anthropic effort?  why? 

4.  What  personal  testimony  can  you  give,  which 
would  show  the  advantages  of  the  kindergarten  for  all 
children? 

FROM    PRESIDENT    OF    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

I  answer  your  four  questions  in  their  order: 

1.  Yes,  because  the  instruction  of  children  between  four 
and  six  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  public  business  as  that 
of  children  between  six  and  eight. 

2.  Yes,  because  it  is  the  public  interest  that  they  enjoy 
such  privileges. 

3.  Yes,  for  the  reasons  given  above. 

4.  I  can  give  no  personal  testimony  on  the  subject. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

SHOULD    BE    SCIENTIFIC    RATHER    THAN    PHILANTHROPIC. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  there  could  be  a 
kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  schools  in  every  district 
of  our  large  cities,  well  managed,  it  would  undoubtedly  meet 
the  wants  of  many  children  who  at  present  have  no  proper 
training  before  the  age  of  six.  I  see  no  reason  why  train- 
ing should  not  begin  earlier  than  six,  in  case  it  is  possible 
to  secure  the  right  kind  of  teachers  and  the  proper  system. 
Of  course  if  such  education  could  be  secured  under  the 
management  of  the  public  school  system,  it  would  be  much 
more  systematic  and  ought  to  be  more  scientific  than  if  it 
were  simply  under  the  guidance  of  philanthropists.  I  am 
not  able  to  give  you  any  personal  testimony  on  the  subject. 

Franklin  Carter, 

Williamstown,  Mass.  President  Williams  College. 

AS    IMPORTANT    AS    UNIVERSITY    INSTRUCTION. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  say  in  answer  to  your 
questions,  that  I  think  the  kindergarten  deserves  a  place  in 
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our  public  school  system  because  I  regard  this  part  of  a 
public  school  system  as  the  most  important.  I  think  chil- 
dren under  six  are  entitled  to  public  school  privileges  as 
well  as  when  they  are  above  that  age,  because  all  depart- 
ments of  instruction  should  be  public  and  therefore  under 
public  control.  This  also  answers  your  third  question.  I 
have  been  on  the  board  of  instruction  in  Brown  University 
for  thirty-three  years  and  still  I  regard  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergartner  quite  as  important  as  my  own. 

Benj.  F.  Clarke, 
Providence,  R.  I.         Acting  President,  Brown  University 

FROM    JOHNS    HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

In  my  opinion  the  kindergarten  should  be  introduced 
into  the  public  school  system  on  account  of  its  value  as  a 
means  of  moral  training.  Children  under  six  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  such  influences  as  the  kindergarten  exerts, 
and  it  is  good  policy,  even  from  the  merely  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  for  the  community  to  provide  these  influences  for 
the  benefit  of  children  whose  home  life  and  whose  daily  as- 
sociations are  unfavorable  to  character.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  task  should  be  devolved  upon  private  charity. 
Every  consideration  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  school 
system,  as  at  present  established,  can  be  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  this  extension  of  its  scope. 

Edward  H.  Griffin, 

Baltimore,  Md.  Acting  President. 

FROM  LELAND  STANFORD,  JR.,  UNIVERSITY. 

In  answer  to  your  questions,  I  inclose  a  statement  dic- 
tated by  our  professor  of  education,  Mr.  Earl  Barnes,  with 
whom  I  agree  perfectly  in  the  matter. 

David  S.  Jordan. 

In  the  development  of  common  schools  the  state  has 
always  begun  its  work  in  educating  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  boys  and  girls  about  seven  years  old.  Compulsory 
school  laws  generally  cover  the  period  from  seven  to  thir- 
teen or  fourteen.     This,  I  take  it,  is  because  this  is  a  period 
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when  the  most  effective  educational  work  can  be  done,  and 
while  children  are  still  of  comparatively  slight  value  for  in- 
dustrial occupations.  As  the  state  becomes  more  intelli- 
gent and  wealthy  it  tends  to  extend  this  period  in  both  di- 
rections. In  our  most  advanced  states  today  it  covers  the 
period  from  five  to  eighteen  or  twenty.  In  any  community 
where  the  public  intelligence  has  reached  a  sufficient  devel- 
opment to  warrant  it,  and  where  there  is  available  money, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  extend  this  period  still  further  in  both 
directions.  The  state  university  provides  for  the  period 
after  eighteen,  and  the  kindergarten  is  introduced  to  pro- 
vide for  the  period  under  five.  So  in  answer  to  your  first 
question  I  should  say  the  kindergarten  deserves  a  place  in 
our  public  school  system,  where  the  system  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  warrant  it. 

What  has  already  been  said  virtually  answers  the  second 
question.  Children  are  entitled  to  enough  public  school 
privileges  to  enable  them  to  realize  their  own  best  possible 
lives.  How  much  this  is,  depends  upon  the  general  average 
of  public  intelligence,  the  supply  of  available  kindergarten 
teachers,  and  the  wealth  of  the  community.  In  many  of 
our  municipalities,  and  possibly  in  some  of  our  states,  I 
think  we  are  today  prepared  to  introduce  the  kindergarten 
slowly.  It  must  be  so  brought  about  that  there  will  be  time 
to  educate  the  public  mind  and  to  provide  suitable  teachers. 

In  answer  to  the  third  question,  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
advance  movements  in  education  have  always  been  fostered 
by  philanthropic  efforts.  Universities,  manual  training 
schools,  professional  schools  and  kindergartens,  all  illustrate 
this.  When  philanthropy  has  demonstrated  the  usefulness 
and  feasibility  of  a  new  educational  advance,  the  state 
should  adopt  it  and  give  it  support. 

In  answer  to  your  fourth  question,  I  can  only  cite  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  most  intelligent  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  adopted  the  kindergarten,  that  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  thinking  and  practice  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  young  children  have  come  from  such  kindergar- 
ten leaders  as  W.  N.  Hailmann,  and  that  our  own  university 
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is  founded  on  educational  ideas  and  ideals,  some  of  which 
were  suggested  to  Mr.  Stanford  by  his  observation  of  kin- 
dergarten work.  David  S.  Jordan, 

President  Leland  Stanford  University. 
Earl  Barnes, 

Professor  of  Education. 

INDORSED    BY    EMINENT    MEN   AND    WOMEN. 

When  in  England  last  summer  I  visited  many  "infant 
schools"  which  are  attached  to  the  public  schools  —  in  fact, 
are  a  recognized  part  of  them.  Some  of  these  infant  schools 
were  good  illustrations  of  what  a  government  might  do  in 
the  way  of  providing  for  the  development  of  good  citizens, 
and  alas!  one  of  them  was  an  example  of  what  a  govern- 
ment might  do  toward  imprisoning  mere  babes,  depriving 
them  of  air  and  sunshine,  cooping  them  up  in  dungeons,  with 
incompetent  little  girls  for  instructors.  If  our  government 
will  really  care  for  its  babes,  doubtless  legislation  is  in  order, 
and  the  following  testimony  is  gladly  accorded. 

Mary  E.  Burt. 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  legislative  action 
should  be  taken  to  give  children  from  three  to  six  years  of 
age  kindergarten  instruction  and  care,  providing, — 

1st,  That  the  children  be  not  put  into  crowded,  sunless, 
or  badly  ventilated  rooms,  and  that  they  be  properly  fed; 

2d,  That  the  teachers  be  well-trained,  high-class  men  or 
women,  thoroughly  professional  in  spirit  and  psychological 
in  thought; 

3d,  That  the  position  of  teacher  in  a  kindergarten  should 
never  be  a  political  gift.         (Signed) 
Francis  Bellamy,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart, 

A.  P.  Marble,  Caroline  G.  Spencer, 

Lorillard  Spencer,  Winifred  Ives, 

Laura  V.  Day,  John  Burroughs, 

Lee  W.  Haggin,  E.  Alma  Rainsford, 

Z.  Ragozin,  Percy  S.  Grant, 

Sarah  Cornell  LeMoyne. 
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HOME    TRAINING    MAY    WELL    BE    SUPPLEMENTED. 

1.  Yes.  Because  the  right  sort  of  training  cannot  begin 
too  early,  and  a  good  kindergarten  is  the  best  preparation 
for  the  public  school. 

2.  Yes.  Because  it  will  reach  just  the  sort  of  children 
who  get  no  proper  education  at  home,  and  by  the  age  of 
six  are  somewhat  fixed  in  bad  habits.  The  bent  of  the 
mind,  that  is  the  most  important  part  of  training,  is  ac- 
quired before  the  age  of  six. 

3.  Yes.  Philanthropic  effort  is  too  uncertain  and  spas- 
modic and  not  apt  to  reach  so  many,  and  it  cannot  be  made 
compulsory.  If  it  is  the  state's  business  to  give  elementary 
education,  I  think  the  line  should  be  drawn  not  on  years, 
but,  if  possible,  on  capacity  to  receive  it.  I  shall  say  fur- 
ther that  considering  what  so  many  of  our  homes  are,  the 
state,  in  its  effort  to  make  good  citizens,  may  very  well  keep 
young  children  out  of  mischief,  and  put  them  in  the  way 
of  discipline  and  mental  development. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

R.  HEBER    NEWTON  CALLS    THE    KINDERGARTEN    THE    TRUE 
FOUNDATION. 

I.  In  my  judgment,  the  kindergarten  most  certainly  de- 
serves a  place  in  our  public  schools,  etc.  Why?  For  the 
same  reason  that  a  foundation  deserves  a  place  in  every 
building.  The  kindergarten  is  the  true  and  the  only  foun- 
dation for  a  general  system  of  education.  It  deals  with  the 
children  in  the  pre-primary  department,  the  most  important 
period  of  child  growth.  It  is  the  only  known  system  of 
utilizing  this  most  important  period.  It  is  so  recognized  in 
the  countries  of  the  old  world  where  education  is  most  ad- 
vanced. It  is  so  recognized  by  all  students  of  education  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  the  only  system  by  which  infantile 
minds  can  be  occupied  in  this  period,  so  that  while  seeming 
to  play,  which  is  nature's  occupation  for  such  years,  they 
are  in  reality  pursuing  a  systematic  and  progressive  course 
of  development  in  bodily  health,  in  the  sense  perceptions,  in 
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the  powers  of  the  mind,  in  the  affections  of  the  heart,  in 
the  aspirations  of  the  soul. 

2.  I  most  certainly  think  that  children  under  six  are  en- 
titled to  public  school  privileges.  Why?  Because  of  all 
times  in  the  life  of  the  child,  this  is  that  which  most  de- 
mands to  be  used  wisely  and  well  for  the  future  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

3.  For  the  reasons  given  above  I  think  that  the  educa- 
tion of  children  under  six  should  be  a  matter  of  state  con- 
cern rather  than  of  philanthropic  effort.  The  state  is  the 
true  educator  of  the  child.  The  state's  work  in  educating 
begins  when  the  child  is  capable  of  being  educated.  The 
task  is  too  big  for  private  philanthropy. 

4.  Concerning  my  personal  testimony  to  the  advantages 
of  the  kindergarten  for  children,  I  need  simply  say  that  I 
began  the  work  of  educating  my  own  children  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  that  for  eighteen  years  I  have  supported 
through  my  church  a  free  kindergarten  for  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  the  vicinity  of  our  church,  and  that  through  all 
these  years  I  have  become  increasingly  persuaded  of  the  in- 
valuable character  of  the  kindergarten  in  education.  Were 
I  to  give  details  of  personal  testimony  I  should  write  an  es- 
say, not  a  letter. 

Lakewood,  N.J.  R.  Heber  Newton. 

IT    IS    THE    BEST   AND    ONLY    METHOD. 

1.  The  kindergarten  deserves  a  very  important  place  in 
the  public  school  system.  It  is  admittedly  the  best,  indeed 
the  only,  method  of  reaching  children  during  those  years 
which  are  now  by  all  authorities  admitted  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all  in  their  lives. 

2.  If  children  of  six  years  old  and  under  —  from  three  to 
six,  indeed  —  are  not  taken  into  kindergartens  in  our  cities 
where  the  poor  are  herded  together,  they  will  imbibe  evil 
and  acquire  vicious  habits  before  they  come  to  school  age. 

3.  I  have  only  advocated,  and  in  my  own  case  supported, 
kindergartens  by  philanthropic  effort,  because  I  believe  by 
so  doing  we  can  give  a  practical  illustration  to  the  public  of 
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the  enormous  benefit  accruing  to  those  attending  them.  No 
philanthropic  effort,  of  course,  can  possibly  furnish  to  any- 
city,  the  kindergarten  accommodation  and  teaching  it  re- 
quires. 

I  think  I  was  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  to  start  a  kin- 
dergarten in  New  York  fifteen  years  ago.  During  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  this  effort  was  initiated,  the  support 
of  that  kindergarten,  and  another  which  I  afterwards  started, 
has  cost  me  much  labor  and  trouble;  but  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  no  money  I  have  spent  has,  in  my  judgment,  pro- 
duced such  good  results.  We  are  only  able  to  keep  one 
kindergarten  now  in  connection  with  the  church,  and  yet  I 
believe  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  that  one  kinder- 
garten has  leavened  my  whole  school  of  twenty-five  hundred 
(2500)  children.  Personally,  for  years  past  I  have  entered 
on  a  systematic  agitation  in  favor  of  kindergartens;  nor  do 
I  intend  to  cease  till  every  child  in  our  great  city  between 
three  and  six  has  kindergarten  teaching  made  possible  to  it. 

Wji,  S.  Rainsford, 

New  York.  St.  George's  Rectory. 

DUTY    OF    STATE    TO    EDUCATE    ALL    ITS    CHILDREN. 

1.  In  my  judgment,  the  kindergarten  certainly  deserves 
a  place  in  our  public  school  system;  because  in  the  kinder- 
garten the  foundations  are  laid,  not  only  of  pedagogical 
method,  but  also  of  methods  of  study,  and  it  is  important 
that  there  should  be  both  unity  and  continuity  in  the  entire 
process  of  school  education.  More  than  that,  I  would  have 
every  public  school  teacher  receive  some  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten,  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  training  proper  for  the  general  work  of 
teaching,  throughout  the  primary  and  grammar  school 
grades. 

2.  I  certainly  think  that  children  under  six  are  entitled 
to  public  school  privileges;  in  the  first  place,  because  a  con- 
siderable part  of  effective  education  is  given  during  the 
earliest  period  of  a  child's  life.  In  the  second  place,  every 
child  is  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  that  earliest  training 
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which  makes  all  the  after  work  more  intelligible  and  fruitful. 

3.  I  think  the  education  of  children  under  six  should 
be  a  matter  of  state  concern  rather  than  of  philanthropic 
effort,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  educate  all  its 
citizens,  and  because  very  many  children  under  six,  if  left 
to  private  care,  will  go  without  primary  training,  and  be- 
cause only  by  including  the  first  stages  of  formal  education' 
will  the  system  of  state  education  be  complete  and  consist- 
ent throughout. 

4.  I  have  received  many  testimonies  from  parents  as  to 
the  advantages  of  the  kindergarten  for  children,  but  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  little  time  now  at  my  command,  to  col- 
lect and  state  these  in  proper  form.  My  conviction  is  that 
the  development  of  the  kindergarten  system  is  the  greatest 
advance  in  educational  method  that  we  have  made  in  the 
course  of  many  generations.  Philip  S.  Moxom. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

D.  C.  HEATH    SPEAKS    FROM    EXPERIENCE. 

1.  The  kindergarten  deserves  a  place  in  our  public 
school  system.  Every  argument  to  be  used  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  kindergartens  applies  to  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  in  addition  the  great  argument  that  the  mothers 
of  children  who  attend  public  schools  are  often  under-edu- 
cated and  overworked,  and,  as  one  little  child  succeeds  an- 
other, cannot  give  due  and  proper  attention  to  the  child, 
who  needs  to  be  taught  cooperation,  self-restraint,  etc. 

2.  I  think  children  under  six  are  entitled  to  public  school 
privileges.  In  Massachusetts  they  are  given  public  school, 
privileges  at  five  years  of  age,  and  where  there  are  kinder- 
gartens they  often  enter  at  three  and  four.  The  reasons  on. 
the  teacher's  side  —  the  earlier  the  children  come  under  the 
wise  control  and  direction  of  the  teacher,  the  less  difficulty 
she  will  have  in  moulding  them  to  her  ideal  and  in  correct- 
ing errors  implanted  before  they  reach  school;  and  the- 
earlier  the  child  can  finish  what  may  be  called  the  common 
school  education,  the  sooner  can  he  or  she  be  of  assistance 
to  the  parents. 
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3.  You  will  expect  me  to  say  after  the  above  that  the 
education  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  should  be  a 
matter  of  public  concern.  As  the  twig  is  bent  so  is  the  tree 
inclined. 

4.  We  have  a  job  lot  of  boys  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  private  kindergarten  before  the  public  kindergar- 
tens were  started,  and  afterwards  of  a  public  kindergarten, 
and  our  judgment  is  that  up  to  a  certain  period  it  was  good 
for  them.  It  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  always  that  the 
kindergarten  is  a  plant  from  the  German  soil,  and  that 
American  children  do  not  need,  to  the  same  extent  that 
German  children  do,  the  stimulus  which  is  afforded  by  kin- 
dergarten training.  There  is  a  great  difference  even  be- 
tween a  New  England  country  child  and  a  Western  city 
child,  the  latter  being  often  by  heredity  over-active  mentally, 
and  needing  repression  more  than  stimulus. 

We  have  also  learned  from  personal  experience  that 
there  is  danger  that  a  boy  or  girl  may  be  kept  in  the  kin- 
dergarten too  long.  The  school  superintendent  or  the 
teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  discover  when  a  boy  or  girl  is 
losing  his  or  her  interest  in  the  gifts,  and  at  that  very  mo- 
ment promote  him  to  the  next  grade,  where  he  will  have 
something  new.  It  is  wonderful  what  progress  little  chil- 
dren will  make  in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
school  if  they  are  allowed  to  advance  as  fast  as  they  can, 
and  it  is  even  worse  for  them,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  held 
back  than  it  is  to  advance  them  fast  enough  to  keep  up  a 
constant  interest.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  our 
city  undertook  to  form  a  third-year  class  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, hoping  to  teach  the  first-year  work  in  number,  reading, 
etc.,  in  connection  with  the  gifts.  One  of  our  little  boys, 
who  is  quite  precocious,  was  stultified  and  nauseated  by  his 
third-year  work,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  transfer  him 
.at  once  to  the  primary  school.  D.  C.  Heath. 

Boston,  Mass. 

SATISFIED    THAT    RESULTS   ARE    BENEFICIAL. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  kinder- 
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garten  does,  in  my  judgment,  deserve  a  place  in  our  pub- 
lic school  system,  because  I  think  it  is  the  best  method  of 
mental  and  moral  development  for  young  children. 

Second,  that  children  under  six  years  of  age  are  entitled 
to  public  school  privileges,  because  that  is  the  most  plastic 
period  in  human  development.  This  is  also  in  answer  to- 
your  third  question,  whether  "the  education  of  children 
under  six  should  be  a  matter  of  state  concern." 

In  reply  to  the  fourth  question,  I  will  say  that  we  have 
had  for  some  time  a  very  large  kindergarten  in  connection 
with  our  parish  work,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  personal 
knowledge  that  its  results  have  been  of  most  beneficial 
character.  David  H.  Greer, 

New  York.  St.  Bartholomew's  Rectory. 

PRESIDENT    OHIO    STATE    UNIVERSITY. 

The  kindergarten  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  our  pub- 
lic school  system,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  is  of 
such  great  value  and  has  such  far-reaching  results  in  all 
future  work.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  decide  between  eight 
grades  without  the  kindergarten  and  seven  grades  with  it,  I 
should  take  the  latter  without  fail;  and  be  sure  that  by  this 
combination  there  will  be  better  results  at  the  close  of  eight 
years  than  can  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 

I  cannot  see  why  children  under  six  are  not  entitled  to 
public  school  privileges.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  child  is 
entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  state  at  any  age  when  that  aid  can 
be  efficiently  rendered.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  ought 
not  to  look  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  what  the  child  wants  or  what  its  parent 
wants,  but  what  the  state  wants.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  state  I  should  say  it  was  wise  to  get  hold  of  the  child  as 
early  as  possible,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Of  course 
a  line  must  be  drawn  because  of  the  difference  existing  in 
economic  and  social  condition,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  drawn  at  six  years. 

You  may  be  sure  of  this:  if  the  education  of  children 
under  six  is  properly  a  matter  of  philanthropic  effort,  it  is 
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properly  a  matter  for  the   state   to   look   after.     The  state 
ought  not  to  allow  an  individual  or  any  organization,  secu- 
lar or  religious,  to  outrun  it  in  intelligent  devotion  to  the 
advancement  of  every  citizen  from  the  earliest  childhood. 
Columbus,  Ohio.  James  H.  Canfield. 

FROM    PRESIDENT   UNIVERSITY    OF    ILLINOIS. 

1.  In  your  judgment  does  the  kindergarten  deserve  a 
place  in  our  public  school  system?     Yes. 

2.  Do  you  think  children  under  six  are  entitled  to  pub- 
lic school  privileges?     Yes. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  education  of  children  under  six 
should  be  a  matter  of  state  concern  rather  than  of  philan- 
thropic effort?     Yes. 

4.  What  personal  testimony  can  you  give,  which  would 
show  the  advantages  of  the  kindergarten  for  all  children? 
I  have  seen  the  superior  advantages  of  the  kindergarten 
training  in  my  own  family  and  in  supervising  schools. 

Champaign,  III.  A.  S.  Draper. 

FROM    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    NEBRASKA. 

1.  In  your  judgment  does  the  kindergarten  deserve  a 
place  in  our  public  school  system?  Yes.  Why?  The 
children  of  the  poor  should  have  every  school  privilege  open 
to  the  rich. 

2.  Do  you  think  children  under  six  are  entitled  to  public 
school  privileges?  Yes.  Why?  Science  teaches  us  to  be- 
gin at  the  beginning.  These  first  years  are  in  some  sense 
the  most  important  of  all. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  education  of  children  under  six 
should  be  a  matter  of  state  concern  rather  than  of  philan- 
thropic effort?     Yes. 

4.  What  personal  testimony  can  you  give,  which  would 
show  the  advantages  of  the  kindergarten  for  all  children? 
Observation  of  the  effects  of  the  kindergarten  in  my  family 
and  among  the  poor  in  a  mission  kindergarten. 

Lincoln,  Neb.  George  E.  MacLean. 
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IMPORTANCE    AS    A    SOCIAL    FACTOR. 

1.  Yes.  Because  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  the 
years  from  three  to  five  in  the  development  of  the  child's 
character.  Since,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  preparation 
for  primary  work  given  in  a  kindergarten  is  so  admirable 
that  a  child  trained  therein  saves  a  year  in  the  common 
school  course  and  assimilates  what  he  receives  there  much 
better  than  do  those  lacking  such  preparation,  it  is  true 
economy  to  provide  kindergartens  as  part  of  an  ideal  school 
system.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  existing 
laws  in  most  states  explicitly  forbid  the  recognition  of 
religion  in  schools  supported  by  taxation;  and  as  the  edu- 
cational philosophy  of  Froebel  rests  on  the  Incarnation  as 
the  revelation  of  God  to  man,  and  the  means  whereby  man  is 
brought  into  right  relation  with  God,  nature,  and  his  fellows, 
it  is  probable  that  for  a  long  time  the  best  kindergartens 
will  be  maintained  by  private  beneficence,  as  liturgies,  or 
voluntary  services  to  the  commonweal. 

2.  Yes,  for  the  sake  of  the  state.  The  object  of  the  state 
in  affording  free  education  is  essentially  social,  not  personal: 
she  desires  the  development  of  intelligent  citizenship,  not 
merely  the  intellectual  training  of  any  number  of  autono- 
mous units  of  her  population.  So  it  is  practical  wisdom  for 
her  to  begin  this  development  at  the  earliest  moment  con- 
sistent with  good  results,  that  her  investment  may  yield  the 
largest  returns.  If  that  period  is  three  years  old,  then  the 
state  may  rightly  concern  itself  with  the  training  of  the  child 
at  that  age. 

3.  Yes,  for  the  reason  involved  in  my  last  answer.  How- 
ever, when  one  recalls  how  groggery  politicians  control  the 
public  schools  in  so  many  of  our  cities,  to  the  immeasurable 
detriment  of  the  work  done  there  (vide  Dr.  Rice's  Forum 
articles),  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  under  these  existing 
conditions  there  are  many  advantages  in  a  benevolence 
which  is  free  from  the  possibility  of  such  domination. 

4.  As  head  master  of  St.  John's  school,  New  York,  I 
brought   about    the  establishment  of   a  free   kindergarten 
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there,  moved  to  that  action  rather  by  my  admiration  for  the 
principles  of  Froebel's  doctrine  than  by  actual  knowledge 
of  its  effects.  The  results  there  were  so  gratifying  that  I 
have  been  led,  since  leaving  the  schoolmaster's  desk,  to 
study  kindergartens  with  special  interest  and  affection.  I 
find  everywhere  among  children  of  all  classes  the  same  re- 
sults: quickened  perceptive  faculties,  the  preservation  of  the 
essentially  childlike  graces  and  virtues,  the  development  of 
habits  of  industry,  accuracy,  dexterity,  helpfulness,  modesty, 
courtesy,  and  reverence.  In  short,  it  is  my  deliberate  judg- 
ment that  of  all  human  devices  the  kindergarten  has  the 
most  important  function  in  the  regeneration  of  society. 
William  Harman  van  Allen, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  Church  of  the  Epiphany. 

from  personal  observation. 

1.  In  your  judgment  does  the  kindergarten  deserve  a 
place  in  our  public  school  system?  Yes.  Because  it  tends 
to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  body,  mind,  and 
spirit  of  the  child  at  a  very  tender  and  impressionable  age. 

2.  Do  you  think  children  under  six  are  entitled  to  pub- 
lic school  privileges?  Yes.  Because  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  do  whatever  it  can  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens 
from  the  time  they  are  born. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  education  of  children  under  six 
should  be  a  matter  of  state  concern  rather  than  of  philan- 
thropic effort?  Yes.  Because  the  duty  is  too  great  for 
private  philanthropic  effort. 

4.  What  personal  testimony  can  you  give,  which  would 
show  the  advantages  of  the  kindergarten  for  all  children? 
Personal  observation  of  children  while  being  instructed  in 
kindergartens,  and  the  beneficent  effects  when  at  home. 

Joseph  Reynolds, 
Mott  Haven,  N.  V.  Rector  St.  Mary's. 

STATE    SHOULD    BE    RESPONSIBLE    FOR    CHILDREN    UNDER    SIX. 

1.  In  your  judgment  does  the  kindergarten  deserve  a 
place  in  our  public  school  system?     Emphatically  yes. 

2.  Do  you  think  children  under  six  are  entitled  to  pub- 
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lie  school  privileges?  Yes.  On  the  ground  that  much  can 
be  done  for  them,  saving  a  year  or  more  of  later  study  in 
public  schools  and  giving  higher  development. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  education  of  children  under  six. 
should  be  a  matter  of  state  concern  rather  than  of  philan- 
thropic effort?  The  state  does  not  preclude  philanthropic 
effort,  but  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  complete 
system  of  kindergarten  training. 

4.  What  personal  testimony  can  you  give,  which  would 
show  the  advantages  of  the  kindergarten  for  all  children? 
I  have  been  specially  interested  and  observant  of  the  work- 
ing of  kindergartens  both  public  and  private  for  a  number 
of  years.  Edward  G.  Selden, 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Reformed  Church. 

EDUCATION    FROM    THE    EARLIEST    PERIOD. 

1.  In  your  judgment  does  the  kindergarten  deserve  a 
place  in  our  public  school  system?     Yes. 

2.  Do  you  think  children  under  six  are  entitled  to  pub- 
lic school  privileges?     Yes. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  education  of  children  under  six 
should  be  a  matter  of  state  concern  rather  than  of  philan- 
thropic effort?     Yes. 

4.  What  personal  testimony  can  you  give,  which  would 
show  the  advantages  of  the  kindergarten  for  all  children? 
The  successful  operation  of  a  kindergarten  in  connection 
with  our  parish  schools  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Luke's  Chapels, 
Trinity  parish,  has  convinced  me  of  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation (in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word)  being  carried  on 
from  the  earliest  period  of  life  practicable. 

Philip  A.  H.  Brown, 
,       New  York  City.      Vicar  St.  John's  and  St.  Luke's  Chapels.. 

"1 

conviction  of  a  public  school  superintendent. 

I  have  long  had  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  kindergarten 
and  am  convinced  that  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  force  it 
has  no  equal  in  our  modern  civilization. 

Worcester,  Mass.  C.  F.  Carroll. 

£  SUPERINTENDENT    CHICAGO    HIGH    SCHOOLS    TESTIFIES. 

I.    In  your  judgment    does  the  kindergarten  deserve  a 
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place  in  our  public  school  system?  Most  assuredly,  yes. 
More  care  is  needed  in  the  training  of  children  under  six 
years  of  age  than  afterward.  The  homes  of  American 
children  under  six  are  not  calculated  to  do  this  work. 

2.  Do  you  think  children  under  six  are  entitled  to  pub- 
lic school  privileges?  why?  Yes.  The  public  schools  are 
established  for  the  proper  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
development  of  the  young,  and  the  process  is  going  on, 
rightly  or  wrongly  directed,  from  earliest  infancy. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  education  of  children  under  six 
should  be  a  matter  of  state  concern  rather  than  of  philan- 
thropic effort?  why?  Yes,  because  such  education  should 
be  general,  and  all  should  unite  in  furnishing  it. 

4.  What  personal  testimony  can  you  give,  which  would 
show  the  advantages  of  the  kindergarten  for  all  children? 
None,  except  that  founded  upon  the  psychology  of  child- 
hood. A.  F.  Nightingale. 

Chicago. 

MOST  ENCOURAGING  CHURCH  WORK. 

1.  In  your  judgment  does  the  kindergarten  deserve  a 
place  in  our  public  school  system?  It  does,  because  it  lays 
such  a  strong  foundation  at  the  earliest  age. 

2.  Do  you  think  children  under  six  are  entitled  to  public 
school  privileges?  Yes,  because  under  six  is  the  best 
kindergarten  age. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  education  of  children  under  six 
should  be  a  matter  of  state  concern  rather  than  of  philan- 
thropic effort?  Yes,  because  in  our  busy  age,  and  especially 
among  our  working  people,  the  child  has  not  the  necessary 
care. 

4.  What  personal  testimony  can  you  give,  which  would 
show  the  advantages  of  the  kindergarten  for  all  children? 
The  personal  testimony  that  can  point  to  my  daily  experi- 
ence in  visiting  our  kindergarten  at  St.  Chrysostom's,  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  of  our  works. 

Thos.  Henry  Sill, 
New  York.  Vicar  of  St.  Chrysostom's  Chapel. 


,  WHAT  THE  FEDERATION   IS  DOING  FOR 
EDUCATION. 

ELLEN    M.  HENROTIN. 

I  AM  often  asked,  What  are  the  State  Federations  doing? 
and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer,  because  they  are 
doing  so  much  in  such  practical  lines,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  with  so  little  ostentation.  I  have 
selected  the  work  which  they  are  accomplishing  for  the 
cause  of  education,  and  right  here  I  will  say  that  I  think  no 
class  of  women  understand  better  than  do  the  members  of 
women's  clubs  the  fact  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
whole  world  has  read  a  new  meaning  into  the  word  "educa- 
tion." It  means  now  not  alone  instruction,  but  the  physical, 
moral,  and  social  development  of  the  child;  and  they  also 
understand  that  they  are  directly  responsible  for  the  delin- 
quent, dependent,  and  neglected  children  which  are  in  our 
midst.  Having  recognized  the  wide  scope  of  education,  and 
their  responsibility  to  the  community,  the  club  women  have 
not  been  slow  to  act. 

There  are  in  the  General  Federations,  twenty-four  State 
Federations — namely:  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Utah,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Washington,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Kansas.  Each  of  these  State  Federations  has  a  com- 
mittee of  education;  Maine  can  claim  the  honor  of  first 
forming  such  a  committee,  and  the  circular  sent  out  by  Mrs. 
Woodward,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  has  really  been 
the  model,  as  it  was  the  inspiration,  of  all  that  has  followed. 
Mrs.  Woodward  urged  the  clubs  to  endeavor  to  visit  the 
schools  of  their  locality,  and  to  establish  a  feeling  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  with  the  teachers,  and  to  strive  above 
all  to  interest  the  parents  in  the  local  schools.     At  the  an- 
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nual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Federation,  held  in  Augusta, 
in  '95,  I  heard  the  report  of  the  educational  committee  of 
that  state,  and  I  was  impressed  with  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  which  it  represented,  and  the  interest  which  the  en- 
tire Federation  evinced  in  the  subject.  A  committee  for  the 
establishing  of  kindergartens  was  also  in  active  operation, 
and  had  succeeded  in  introducing  the  kindergarten  idea 
into  several  of  the  towns  of  the  state.  At  that  meeting  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Federation  from  the  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  public  education,  to  apply  to  the 
legislature  to  reform  the  system  of  state  education,  and  the 
Federation  pledged  themselves  to  continue  this  work  for 
the  state.  At  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  in  Portland,  the 
Federation  showed  the  same  interest  in  the  cause  of  public 
education. 

At  the  biennial  in  Louisville,  held  in  '96,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted:  "That  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
adoption  by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  of  a 
subject  which  shall  be  an  essential  point  of  interest  and  work 
for  all  clubs  represented;  therefore,  resolved,  that  we  recom- 
mend to  the  clubs  a  study  of  the  science  of  education,  and 
of  educational  conditions  existing  in  their  home  cities,  to 
the  end  that  the  united  influence  of  women's  clubs  may  be 
exerted  for  the  betterment  of  the  state  system  of  education 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  Resolved,  further, 
that  we  specially  urge  effort  to  emphasize  systematic  edu- 
cation in  ethics  in  the  public  school  curriculum." 

This  report  was  signed  by  Alice  Bradford  Wiles  as  chair- 
man, Mary  H.  Wilmarth,  and  Margaret  J.  Evans.  The 
president  appointed  the  following  committee  to  carry  out 
the  resolutions:  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Montford,  president,  Electa 
N.  L.  Walton,  Alice  Bradford  Wiles,  and  Margaret  J.  Evans; 
and  the  committee  early  in  the  year  issued  a  circular  to  the 
clubs,  recommending  that  each  State  Federation,  and  each 
club  not  connected  with  the  State  Federation,  should  ap- 
point a  committee  of  three,  to  cooperate  with  the  educa- 
tional committee  of  the  General  Federation,  to  secure 
uniformity  of  method  and  harmony  of  action.     The  com- 
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mittee  also  recommended  that  each  State  Federation  de- 
vote one  session  or  more  at  the  annual  meetings  to  reports 
on  the  condition  of  public  education  of  the  state,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  public  education,  and  by  sympathy 
and  cooperation  to  further  the  advancement  of  state  educa- 
tion. The  committee  made  the  same  recommendations  to 
the  individual  clubs,  and  invited  correspondence  from  the 
committees  thus  appointed.  Many  practical  suggestions 
were  embodied  in  this  circular  letter,  to  aid  the  committee 
in  their  work,  "as — study,  the  science  of  education;  visit 
the  schools  as  learners,  not  as  hostile  critics,  and  observe  all 
that  is  good;  use  every  effort  to  remove  the  schools  from 
political  influence;  insist  upon  good  sanitary  conditions  in 
school  houses  and  school  rooms;  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  public  press;"  and  other  simple  and  direct  suggestions. 
The  committee  closes  the  circular  by  saying:  "As  that  edu- 
cation is  of  little  value  whose  outcome  is  not  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  character,  make  a  special  study  of  the 
ethical  bearing  of  our  present  instruction,  and  seriously  dis- 
cuss the  advisability  of  securing  legislation  which  shall 
require  systematic  and  definite  instruction  in  ethics."  The 
committee  recommended  that  Miss  Margaret  J.  Evans' 
paper,  published  in  the  biennial  report  of  1896,  entitled 
"The  Schools  a  Moral  Factor  in  the  Nation,"  be  read  and 
discussed. 

Most  of  the  presidents  of  the  State  Federations  have, 
since  the  meeting  of  the  Louisville  biennial,  sent  out  a  simi- 
lar letter  to  the  clubs  of  the  State  Federations,  urging  the 
cooperation  of  the  clubs  in  securing  a  uniform  and  modern 
system  of  education  for  the  states.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Missouri  State  Federation,  which  was  held  at  Kansas 
City  in  January,  the  papers  on  education  were  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Mrs.  John  Bouslog,  of  Springfield, 
read  a  thoughtful  paper  on  the  child  problem  in  America. 
She  began  by  saying:  "To  be  or  not  to  be  is  not  the 
question.  Since  we  must  be  and  are  here  with  our  little 
families  about  us,  I   hold  that  we  ought  to   preach  on  the 
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housetops,  talk  at  home,  teach  at  school  the  essential  laws 
of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  culture."  Mrs.  Bouslog  gave 
a  strong  statement  of  the  evil  effects  of  child  labor  in  the 
cities,  with  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  ended  by  saying: 
"Our  public  school  system  fails  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
best  development  of  children,  when  it  turns  out  half-grown 
girls  to  develop  into  teachers  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
and  when  it  turns  loose  upon  the  business  world  a  class  of 
boys  who  are  above  the  trades  and  yet  without  qualification 
to  become  successful  business  or  professional  men."  Mrs. 
Bouslog  suggested  as  a  remedy,  "For  a  lack  of  discipline, 
manual  training  in  the  primary  departments  of  the  public 
schools."  She  ended  by  saying:  "I  do  not  ask  much — not 
equality  before  the  law;  when  all  women  want  this  badly 
enough,  they  will  have  it;  not  municipal  suffrage  —  this 
would  antagonize  the  saloon  element;  not  even  a  kinder- 
garten law.  Mine  is  a  plea  for  a  change  in  the  law  regulating 
the  make-up  of  school  boards — a  change  of  one  word  only. 
The  striking  out  of  'male'  would  give  the  women  in  Mis- 
souri, the  mothers,  a  representation  on  the  school  board. 
In  this  change  we  trust  will  follow  wise  supervision  of 
schools,  compulsory  education,  kindergartens,  and  manual 
training."  Mrs.  Bouslog's  paper  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  go  to  Springfield  and  secure  the 
change  in  the  constitution  suggested  by  her. 

The  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Federation  tells  me  that 
the  greatest  interest  is  evinced  in  the  circular  of  the  educa- 
tional department,  and  that  a  large  number  of  the  Iowa 
women's  clubs  are  holding  meetings  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  existing  conditions,  and  the  need  of  the  public 
schools  in  their  locality.  The  New  York  State  Federation 
has  a  department  on  education,  and  has  probably  the  largest 
representation  of  educational  clubs  and  associations  of  any 
Federation.  The  president,  Mrs.  Montgomery,  is  a  special- 
ist in  education,  and  a  student  of  educational  conditions,  so 
that  the  New  York  Federation  will  soon  undertake  serious 
and  effective  work  for  the  cause  of  education  in  the  schools. 
I  myself  hope  that  by  another  year  the  women's  clubs  in 
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cooperation  with  the  teachers  will  investigate  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  country  schools.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
children  of  the  nation  receive  their  education  in  the  country 
schools,  and  no  class  of  instructors  is  so  separate  as  are 
teachers  in  these  schools.  The  women's  clubs  should 
assume  the  responsibility,  which  is,  after  all,  but  a  privilege, 
of  cooperating  with  this  earnest  and  unselfish  class  of  the 
teaching  profession,  and  endeavor  to  bring  them  into  social 
relationship  with  the  families  in  which  they  teach,  and 
should  also  take  to  the  country  districts  the  enlarged 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  educational  problems  which 
town  and  city  afford.  I  trust  before  my  term  of  office  is 
over  that  some  system  of  school  extension  may  be  inaugu- 
rated by  the  women's  clubs  of  the  country.  The  committee 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  at  the  biennial  closed 
their  circular  by  saying:  "In  the  General  Federation  there 
are  24  State  Federations,  with  a  membership  of  1200  clubs, 
and  there  are  500  clubs  in  the  General  Federation.  The 
influence  on  public  opinion  which  such  a  body  of  thought- 
ful women  can  exert  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  future 
of  education  in  this  country  is  practically  in  their  hands, 
and  education  is  the  corner  stone  on  which  this  republic  is 
built." 
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OCK  the  cradle  late  and  early, 

Rock  the  cradle  where  he  lies; 
Pretty  head  so  bright  and  curly, 

Rosy  cheeks  and  dark  blue  eyes- 
Irish  eyes  so  blue  and  tender, 

Irish  heart  so  brave  and  true, 
Irish  hands  so  strong  and  slender, 

Ready  all  life's  work  to  do. 


CHILD-STUDY,     AND     ITS     EFFECT     UPON     THE 
SYMPATHIES  AND  JUSTNESS  OF  TEACHERS.* 

HARRIET    HICKOX    HELLER. 

THE    French   have  a  proverb  which  translates,  "To 
know  all  is  to  forgive  all,"  and  whether  the  Cal- 
vinistic  tendency  of  our   religious    training   will 
permit   us  to  accept   this  with   all   its  import  as 
truth,  we  at  least  know  that  ignorance  not  only  fails  to  pro- 
duce the   mercy   necessary   for    forgiveness,   but  shows   an 
utter  lack  of  sympathy  and  consequently  great  injustice. 

Is  it  some  dawning  perception  of  this  truth  that  is  plung- 
ing us  into  the  midst  of  this  Child  Study,  or  more  properly 
has  plunged  us  into  it?  It  is  rather  an  interesting  question 
if  one  stops  to  consider  it,  why,  at  just  this  particular  time  — 
that  is  to  say,  within  three  or  four  years  —  all  the  teaching 
world  should  find  itself  suddenly  surrounded  not  only  with 
murmuring,  laughing,  flowing  rills,  losing  themselves  in  mir- 
roring pools,  but  with  surging,  roaring,  boisterous  rivers  of 
Child  Study,  which  tear  away  time-honored  bowlders  and 
long-reverenced  landmarks,  and  pursue  their  era-making 
course  to  a  restless,  rockbound,  and  thundering  sea. 

With  our  feet  well  planted  in  the  marginal  waves  of  this 
Chilu-study  sea,  and  our  gossamer  of  precaution  thoroughly 
soaked  with  the  rising  mist,  we  draw  back  with  a  smiling 
shudder  to  ask:  "Why — why  so  much  of  it?  why  so  disturbed? 
why  such  ferocious  divings  and  plungings?  Can't  we  stay 
on  the  beach?"  But  the  answer  comes  clearly,  given  by  a 
stalwart  swimmer:  "  The  cyclone  comes  at  last  because  there 
have  been  no  gentle  little  breezes  to  displace  the  air.  For 
centuries  there  has  been  scarcely  any  Child-study  precipita- 
tion, hence  this  flood."  Seeing  us  still  hesitate  he  cries, 
"Come,  don't  you  see  those  rocks?  they  are  prejudice  and 

*Read  by  Mrs.  Frank  Heller,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Omaha  Woman's  Club, 
before  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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ignorance.  There  is  the  old  psychology;  here  is  the  granite 
wall  of  precedent,  there  the  ancient  pedagogy.  These  all 
must  be  worn  away,  and  every  swimmer  who  enters  the  sea 
aids  by  sending  new  waves  against  them.  That  smooth  and 
open  beach,"  he  says,  indicating  the  spot  where  we  stand, 
"was  once  rockbound,  too.  Without  that  opening  we  could 
do  nothing.  That  was  cleared  by  the  work  of  Comenius, 
Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel."  "Why?"  we  ask  as  we  prepare  to 
plunge;  "  why?  "  but  our  informant  is  already  out  of  earshot, 
making  for  the  open  sea,  to  join  a  gathering  circle  of  strong 
swimmers.  There,  with  observation,  comparison,  and  exper- 
iment; by  inspection,  introspection,  induction,  deduction, 
and  analysis;  by  psychology,  neurology,  genealogy,  clima- 
tology, theology,  weird  tests,  uncanny  apparatus,  and  the 
dexterous  use  of  syllabi,  they  beat  the  sea  into  a  foam,  the 
foam  into  a  cloud,  until,  like  the  gods  of  old,  they  are  invis- 
ible to  the  eyes  of  ordinary  mortals;  and  the  gray  rocks 
tremble  at  the  thunderings  of  that  cloud.  We  plunge,  but 
our  question  has  changed.  It  is  no  longer  "  Why  have  we 
now  a  flood  of  Child  Study?"  but  "Why  was  it  stayed  so 
long?"     We  meditate,  and  find  an  answer. 

Ever  since  that  radiant,  trembling  star  guided  alike  the 
wise  men  of  the  east  and  the  lowly  shepherds  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  cradle  of  Him  whose  nativity  we  have  but  just 
celebrated,  the  world  has  been  feebly  trying  to  realize  the 
import  of  "  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  For  it  was 
to  men,  not  to  princes,  kings,  or  nobles,  not  to  the  wise 
more  than  to  the  simple,  but  to  men.  The  teaching  o^  this 
gentle  manger-cradled  child  was  that  all  men  were  brothers, 
all  his  Father's  children.  However  dimly  and  imperfectly 
this  truth  may  have  been  perceived,  it  stirred  men's  minds  to 
some  conception  of  the  value  of  a  human  soul  and  the  neces- 
sity of  imparting  such  instruction  to  each  and  every  individ- 
ual as  should  enable  him  to  accept  the  faith,  and  hence  have 
entrance  to  the  life  eternal  —  which  to  their  vision  was  the 
only  boon  of  consequence  this  life  had  to  confer. 

The  sexton  of  the  early  church,  teaching  the  parish  chil- 
dren  the   catechism,  was   the   first   Christian    schoolmaster. 
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He  worked  upon  the  basis  that  to  have  been  born  was  to 
have  the  right  to  be  taught  that  which  should  make  salva- 
tion possible.  Hence  he,  and  not  the  more  learned  and  sci- 
entific pedagogues  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  imparted 
wisdom  to  a  favored  few,  is  the  real  ancestor  of  our  accepted 
calling. 

Universal  education  is  essentially  a  Christian  ideal,  but 
the  light  upon  which  it  was  borne  to  man  must  needs  struggle 
through  dense  masses  of  heathen  clouds,  until  the  true  image, 
while  not  destroyed,  was  much  distorted.  The  spirit  of  that 
age  in  every  walk  of  life  gave  a  great  and  overweening 
authority  to  the  superior.  Might  gave  this  difference  in 
rank,  and  no  responsibility  was  imposed  upon  the  strong  for 
the  protection  of  the  weak.  King  and  subject,  master  and 
slave,  husband  and  wife,  or  parent  and  child,  it  was  all  one 
story  of  groveling  subjection  of  the  weaker  to  the  strong.  As 
the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  assumed  its  place,  this  sen- 
timent gave  at  once  into  the  teacher's  hand  the  rod  of  most 
severe  authority.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  previous  to 
the  Christian  era  the  pedagogue  of  the  Roman  or  Grecian 
family  was  usually  a  slave  —  learned  and  revered,  but  a  slave. 
His  civil  inferiority  and  intellectual  superiority  placed  him 
upon  a  plane  approximately  equal  to  his  charge,  and  made 
real  teaching  possible  and  probable.)  "I  am  Wisdom! 
Learn!"  commanded  the  primitive  master,  enforcing  his 
mandates  with  kicks,  blows,  and  stripes.  Strange  garments 
in  which  to  clothe  the  beautiful  Christ  ideal  that  each  man, 
being  of  God,  has  the  right  and  possibility  to  grow  glorious 
and  Godlike!  This  primitive  master  had  no  occasion  to 
look  at  the  child;  the  child  knew  nothing.  He  knew  the 
catechism,  the  Lord's  prayer,  possibly  the  ten  command- 
ments. 

Thebroadening  light  dissolved  this  mediaeval  perspective. 
Gradually  it  brought  classes  together,  by  elevating  the 
weaker;  rapidly  it  deprived  the  strong  of  absolute  and  irre- 
sponsible power.  'Twas  left  longest  with  the  teacher,  and 
in  proportion  as  this  has  been  his  misfortune  he  has  failed 
to  grow.     So  long  as  he  was  the  all  in  all  —  power,  wisdom, 
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and  virtue  —  he  was  none.  So  long  as  the  public  upheld 
him  in  his  course  of  remorselessly  fitting  square  boys  into 
round  holes  and  round  boys  into  square  holes,  so  long  did 
he  have  no  occasion  to  consider  the  boy,  his  needs,  his 
nature,  and  his  possibilities;  no  use  for  Child  Study.  And 
so  long,  alas!  did  the  boys  who  were  by  nature  designed 
to  be  round,  come  forth  from  school  and  college  and  begin 
a  life-long  series  of  striking  their  artificially  constructed 
corners  into  their  friends,  and  the  boys  who  were  meant  to 
be  square,  go  rolling  aimlessly  about  for  want  of  their  nat- 
ural protuberances  to  hold  them  steady. 

The  day  of  the  schoolmaster,  clothed  in  little  brief  au- 
thority, is  about  passed.  Very  soon,  if  not  now,  he  will  have 
just  so  much  authority  as  his  power  gives  him.  Not  the 
power  of  place  nor  of  physical  force,  but  that  which  comes 
from  the  knowledge  and  application  of  established  laws, 
verified  by  careful  observation  and  experiment.  When  a 
chemist  desires  to  generate  hydrogen  gas  he  does  not  make 
a  command,  then  beat  his  materials  with  a  stick.  Quietly  he 
studies  his  material  and  its  condition,  and  then  with  perfect 
confidence  applies  law.  Should  he  fail  in  gaining  his  de- 
sired results,  he  knows  that  he  has  either  misunderstood  the 
material,  misinterpreted  its  conditioner  failed  to  accurately 
apply  the  law.  The  science  of  teaching  is  approaching  this 
basis.  It  must  come  to  it.  No  more  the  egotistical  "  I 
know  —  dost  thou?"  but  the  motto  of  scientific  comrades: 
"We  will  seek  to  discover,  the  what,  the  how,  and  the  why." 

There  was  once  a  young  bride.  She  was  likewise  a  step- 
mother. (Another  class  whose  sole  authority  is  now  vested 
in  their  insight.)  There  was  a  home-coming,  and  then  a 
moment  when  the  husband  and  father,  scenting  trouble  in 
the  air,  with  the  characteristic  wisdom  of  most  strong  heads 
of  families  and  schools,  departed.  The  children  took  their 
six,  eight,  and  four  years  of  wisdom  into  the  corner  and 
sulked.  They  had  been  told  that  she  was  their  new  mother, 
and  they  must  love  her.  Must  love!  "Come  here,  children," 
she  ventured,  presently,  striving  for  a  bright  smile;  "I  have 
something  to  show  you."     No  one  stirred.     "Perhaps  Jer- 
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rold  will  come  first,"  she  ventured,  with  her  heart  beating 
violently.  "No,  he  won't!"  answered  the  six-year-old. 
"You're  my  stepmother,  and  I  won't  mind  you."  The  situ- 
ation was  appalling.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  as  we  all  know, 
to  fail  and  lose  one's  situation.  But  think  of  failing  in  a 
place  that  can't  be  lost!  Like  a  flash  came  her  wit.  "Oh," 
she  laughed  merrily,  "is  that  it?  Well,  did  you  ever  have 
a  visit  from  a  beautiful  princess,  with  long  golden  hair  and 
a  pearl  necklace,  and  a  red  velvet  dress,  and  a  long  white 
feather  in  her  hat,  who  could  tell  lovely  fairy  stories  and 
play  beautiful  games  and  sing  a  hundred  songs?"  This 
highly  colored  description  was  poured  forth  with  much 
enthusiasm.  "No,"  said  Ethel,  wonderingly,  while  baby 
Grace  edged  a  trifle  nearer.  "Well,"  she  said,  "let's  play 
that  I  am  that  princess.  I'm  not  your  stepmother.  Maybe 
I  shall  be  tomorrow,  or  next  week.  But  today  a  dear  little 
fairy  with  a  silver  star  on  her  forehead  has  changed  me  to 
a  princess.  We'll  ask  Mary  to  put  up  a  good  lunch,  and  we'll 
go  to  the  park  to  play  all  day."  All  day  they  played  a 
game  of  life  for  all  of  them,  and  at  night  both  had  won — 
for  both  sides  may  win  in  all  the  great  games  of  life:  she 
her  children,  by  right  of  discovery  of  a  path  to  the  soul  of 
each;  they  their  mother,  for  the  little  silver-starred  fairy, 
sympathy,  had  woven  chords  never  to  be  quite  broken. 

Is  my  moral  plain?  We  are  the  stepmothers,  shorn  of 
the  ancient  dread,  but  with  the  bad  title  still  clinging  to  us. 
We  are  kings  with  broken  scepters  and  battered  crowns. 
But  a  new  and  holier  domain  is  ours  if  only  we  will  enter 
itt — the  realm  of  childish  hearts  where  love  is  given  for  love, 
and  all  that  is  superior  is  recognized  as  kingly.  It  is  because 
of  our  loss  of  physical,  mediaeval  authority,  that  we  may 
possess  this  fairer  spiritual  kingdom.  We  must  enter  it  by 
the  silken  ladder  of  sympathy;  for  this  reason  we  are  equip- 
ping ourselves  by  the  pursuance  of  Child  Study. 

If  we  could  but  manage  to  put  off  the  official  title  as  the 
little  stepmother  did  for  a  day  or  two,  and  just  be  a  friend  — 
if  we  could  have  the  last  day  of  the  term,  with  its  picnic  or 
reception,  its  pieces,  Sunday  clothes,  and  courteous  manners, 
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first,  it  would  help  over  many  a  hard  place  and  prevent 
many  a  misunderstanding.  It  would  give  a  little  chance  to 
study  the  children,  our  material,  and  their  peculiarities,  our 
condition,  before  we  come  to  apply  the  law  by  which  we 
hope  to  gain  desirable  results.  It  would  help  us  to  feel 
with  them,  to  know  their  life. 

This  it  seems  to  me  is  the  great  object  of  all  our  efforts. 
To  have  "passion  with,"  as  the  dictionary  defines  sympathy, 
is  the  practical  outcome  of  all  Child  Study.  Any  road 
which  leads  to  this  goal  is  a  firm  one,  and  blessed  be  he  that 
traveleth  it!  Any  path  of  investigation  which  finds  it  not 
is  false.  No  amount  of  scientific  exactness  or  analytical 
research  will  sanctify  it.  Child  Study  is  not  all  a  matter  of 
knowing,  as  we  are  prone  to  think  of  knowing  apart  from 
feeling.  It  is  naturally  and  primarily  a  matter  of  feeling, 
of  intuitive  sympathy  with  children.  But  many  teachers, 
influenced  by  false  ideals  and  evil  precedent,  have  been 
trained  out  of  their  natural  tendencies.  Now  the  demand 
is  that  they  work  back  through  the  faculty  that  knows,  until 
those  that  feel  can  be  rejuvenated  to  aid.  If  the  student 
who  coldly  compiles  great  quantities  of  data  as  to  child- 
mind  content,  or  color  percepts  or  form  impressions,  merely 
as  interesting  statistics,  can  in  that  way  learn  to  love  and 
sympathize  with  the  child,  well  and  good;  if  not,  it  is  all 
dross. 

Some  one  says  of  the  teacher:  "She  must  value  child- 
hood; until  in  her  soul  has  been  born  and  nurtured  that  love 
and  reverence  for  a  child  which  come  only  through  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  immense  value  of  any  human  soul;  until 
to  her,  as  with  Emerson,  'there  are  no  common  men,'  she 
has  not  within  her  a  broad  conception  of  a  teacher's  work. 
Not  until  she  sees  in  its  nakedness  a  human  soul  with  its 
great  possibilities  and  tremendous  value;  not  until  she  loves 
a  child  because  he  is  a  child,  and  values  him  because  of  what 
he  may  become,"  can  she  be  said  to  have  reaped  the  result 
from  the  pursuance  of  Child  Study. 

When  such  sympathy  as  this  exists  there  can  be  little  in- 
justice.    Perfect  sympathy  means  complete  justice.     Only 
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as  we  approach  the  one  can  we  approximate  the  other.  The 
benefits  derived  from  such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  as  to  make  her  more  nearly  just  in  all  her  dealings 
with  her  pupils,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  They  may 
be  considered  under  three  heads:  first  would  be  the  saving 
of  pains  to  childhood  itself,  whose  sense  of  justice  is  so  keen 
as  to  render  it  very  sensitive  to  any  violation  of  this  princi- 
ple. All  of  us  whose  childhood  is  a  vivid  remembrance 
find  all  too  frequent  records  of  the  most  vigorous  bursts,  all 
because  "It  was  not  fair."  Second,  the  immense  economy 
of  effort  and  gain  in  the  harmony  of  the  school,  if  one  could 
be  always  just.  Third,  the  effect  upon  the  social  fabric  of 
the  world.  All  questions  of  this,  the  closing  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  are  social  questions.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury closed  midst  the  din  of  the  greatest  revolution  the 
world  has  ever  known.  There  are  those  who  believe,  and 
with  cause,  that  upon  quite  a  different  plane  the  social  revo- 
lutions at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  may  be  as  momentous. 
We  were  all  more  or  less  unjustly  dealt  with  in  school,  not 
only  in  serious  matters  which  we  can  still  recall,  but  in  little 
things  which  left  theireffect  upon  character,  if  not  upon  mem- 
ory. Not  only  were  we  blamed  when  we  did  not  deserve  it, 
but  praised  and  petted  as  well,  until  at  last  we  accepted  it 
as  the  way  of  the  school;  and  later,  when  we  found  it  the  way 
of  the  world,  it  caused  no  remark.  The  boy  whose  teacher 
was  unjust  to  him  yesterday,  suffers  and  rebels.  He  would 
withstand,  but  he  is  powerless.  Tomorrow  one  mate  is  un- 
fair to  another.  It  shocks  him  a  little,  but  he  makes  no  pro- 
test. The  next  day  he  himself,  lost  to  thoughts  of  fairness, 
is  guilty  of  an  unjust  act.  Does  not  the  great  social  world 
feel  this?  Think  of  the  children  in  our  hands  today.  See 
how  far  they  will  reach  into  this  oncoming  century,  carry- 
ing with  them  ever  the  characters  forming  now.  In  1940 
they  will  be  the  great  force,  and  on  down  through  the  fif- 
ties; during  i960  and  1970  they  will  still  be  counselors  and 
guides.  Many  of  them  will  still  be  watching  through  the 
eighties,  for  as  men  grow  wiser  and  happier  they  will  live 
longer.     Think  of  this  wonderful  missile  we  are  preparing 
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to  hand  down  to  the  twentieth  century.  Suppose  it  were 
possible  that  each  teacher  by  her  sympathy  and  insight 
was  able  to  be  absolutely  just  to  all  these  children,  and  thus 
keep  undimmed  their  natural  sense  of  justice,  what  would 
the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  show  in  the  way  of 
social  institutions?  The  student  who  is  watching  the  un- 
folding of  any  child  mind  and  does  not  realize  that  he  is 
studying  not  only  the  manner  and  kind  of  his  own  inner 
soul  life,  but  the  spiritual  life  of  all  the  race,  has  not  yet  felt 
the  holiness  of  the  place  where  he  stands,  or  read  the  signs 
of  the  times. 

To  recapitulate,  then:  The  Child-study  movement  is 
upon  us  with  great  vigor  because  it  was  so  long  held  back. 
It  was  held  back  by  mistaken  mediaeval  notions  of  superior 
and  inferior,  and  by  the  heathen  conception  of  the  Christ 
ideal.  Modern  light  and  thought  having  dissolved  these 
barriers  and  broken  down  old  conditions,  it  is  now  for  the 
first  time  possible  to  take  the  child  for  the  center  and  pro- 
ceed to  discover  a  scientific  plan  by  which  man  may  be 
helped  to  gain  not  only  an  existence  in  heaven,  but  a  heav- 
enly existence  upon  earth.  We  hope  through  the  children 
to  help  men  to  show  their  Godlikeness  in  time  as  well  as  in 
eternity.  We  can  only  help  the  child  when  we  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  him;  such  sympathy  as  makes  it  impossible  for 
us  to  be  unjust  to  him.  We  would  render  him  justice  to 
save  him  needless  pain,  to  improve  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round him  in  his  school  life,  and  to  help  to  make  better 
social  conditions;  but  more  than  all  this,  because  it  is  his  due. 
To  do  this  we  must  know  the  child. 

Ruskin,  in  his  wonderful  "  Ethics  of  the  Dust,"  says  that 
an  ounce  of  slime  from  a  pathway  near  a  factory  contains 
clay,  sand,  carbon,  and  water, —  all  the  ingredients  sufficient 
to  produce,  were  it  possible  for  each  to  separate  itself  and 
collect  its  atoms  into  the  highest  state  of  concentration  and 
unity,  a  sapphire,  a  diamond,  an  opal,  and  a  star  of  snow. 
The  continuous  footfall  of  the  ignorant  traveler  upon  the 
path    is   ever  pressing  them  into  more  hopeless  war  upon 
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each  other  and  further  and  further  from  the  high  possibility. 
.  .  .  Let  us  study  our  little  people  earnestly,  scientifically, 
and  lovingly,  hoping  to  use  what  we  know  and  feel  to  help 
each  to  find  his  highest  self;  help  the  sooty  carbon  to  find 
its  diamond  form,  the  common  clay  to  gleam  a  sapphire.  If 
we  are  faithful  we  may  at  least  be  sure  that  they  are  not 
ruthlessly  pressed  by  us  further  and  further  into  darkness 
and  confusion  by  the  pressure  of  coldness  and  injustice. 

Even  if  the  Child-study  sea  is  a  little  boisterous,  a  little 
faddish,  sometimes  almost  a  trifle  ridiculous,  let  each  of  us 
be  brave  enough  to  cast  some  little  wave  against  its  frown- 
ing rocks. 


D 


LULLABY. 

ROSE    HARTWICK    THORPE. 

ROOP,  little  coverlids,  over  the  blue, 
Little  white  coverlids  fringed  with  gold; 

Mother  arms  swinging  you, 

Mother  voice  singing  you, 
Mother  love  clasping  you  fold  on  fold. 

Rest,  little  golden  head,  on  mother's  breast: 
She  will  watch  over  you  while  you  sleep. 
Dream  of  her  loving  eyes,  . 
Dream  of  the  starry  skies; 
Mother  is  guarding  you  while  you  sleep. 

Lullaby,  lullaby,  little  one,  sleep; 

Sunlight  and  daylight  fade  in  the  west. 
Mother  is  holding  you, 
Mother  is  folding  you 
Safe  in  the  heart  of  her  while  you  rest. 


REGARDING  IOWA  KINDERGARTENS. 

MARIE    ROSS. 

THE  kindergartens  in  Iowa  are  numerous,  and  grow- 
ing stronger  every  year.  Des  Moines  heads  the 
list  with  eighteen  public  and  five  private  kinder- 
gartens; and  also  claims  the  honor  of  being  the 
second  city  in  the  United  States  to  incorporate  the  kinder- 
garten into  her  public  school  system. 

In  1876  Mrs.  Ada  North,  then  state  librarian,  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Collins  at  St.  Louis  asking  her  to  come  to  Des  Moines 
and  start  a  kindergarten.  She  came  and  opened  it  in  a  little 
house  built  especially  for  her  by  those  interested  in  the 
work.  Later  she  was  permitted  by  the  school  board  to  use 
a  room  in  the  Irving  building,  and  the  interest  was  such  that 
in  a  short  time  they  became  a  part  of  the  public  schools  of 
West  Des  Moines.  In  East  Des  Moines  there  are  two  pri- 
vate kindergartens,  and  one  free  association  kindergarten  in 
the  Calvary  Mission  was  opened  last  Thanksgiving  day.  In 
all  there  are  six  hundred  and  fifty  children  enrolled,  with 
twenty-eight  teachers,  and  in  West  Des  Moines  is  a  training 
class  of  twenty-one  volunteer  teachers. 

In  1889  a  public  kindergarten  was  opened  at  Waverly, 
which  now  has  enrolled  forty-one  little  ones.  The  director, 
Miss  Lola  Risely,  has  no  assistant,  but  is  doing  excellent 
work,  and  the  kindergarten  is  very  popular.  At  Grinnell  a 
public  kindergarten  was  established  in  1890.  The  enroll- 
ment for  this  year  is  seventy-five,  and  Miss  Bessie  Walker 
has  charge  with  three  volunteer  assistants.  The  interest  has 
grown  steadily  and  the  patrons  are  well  pleased  with  the 
work  done.  In  1892  a  private  kindergarten  was  opened  in 
Burlington  and  in  1895  one  was  opened  as  an  experiment  in 
the  public  school.  This  was  so  popular  that  in  the  fall  of 
1896  two  more  public  kindergartens  were  opened;  and  the 
board  and  teachers  hope  soon  to  have  one  in  every  school 
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in  Burlington.  In  Sioux  City  three  kindergartens  were 
opened  in  the  public  schools  in  1893.  There  are  now  six 
teachers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  children.  The  popu- 
lar feeling  seems  to  be  that  of  indifference,  and  there  is  a 
need  of  much  outside  work  among  the  mothers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  work  will  be  better  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 

Dubuque  has  five  kindergartens,  of  which  number  one  is 
private.  In  1893  a  public  kindergarten  was  opened,  and  in 
the  fall  of  '96,  three  more'.  Miss  L.  E.  Hosmer  of  the  Pres- 
cott  kindergarten  has  a  large  training  class,  numbering 
twenty-six  volunteer  teachers,  and  besides  these  there  are 
nine  teachers  with  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  Oskaloosa  has  five  public  and  one  private  kinder- 
garten. Miss  May  Chilson,  the  director,  has  charge  of  all 
the  work,  and  supplies  all  the  teachers  needed  from  her 
training  class  of  volunteers.  Miss  Agnes  A.  Moore  opened 
a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  Webster  City  public 
schools  in  the  fall  of  1894.  She  has  labored  faithfully,  and 
the  patrons  appreciate  the  work  she  has  done.  She  has  one 
assistant,  and  forty-eight  children  enrolled  in  her  school  this 
year.  At  McGregor  there  is  one  kindergarten,  which  was 
established  in  1894.  It  is  granted  the  use  of  a  room  in  the 
public  school,  but  is  supported  by  private  subscription. 
There  are  forty  children  in  attendance,  and  Miss  Alice  M. 
Clark  has  charge  with  three  volunteer  assistants.  The  peo- 
ple are  very  much  interested  and  are  very  anxious  that  it 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  public  schools;  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  taxpayers  have  signed 
a  petition  to  that  effect,  the  board  refuses  to  consider  the 
matter  at  all.  There  is  also  a  flourishing  mothers'  class 
which  meets  once  in  three  weeks.  Marshalltown  has  seven 
kindergartens,  all  in  the  public  schools.  Previous  to  last 
year  they  were  sub-primary  schools.  There  are  seven 
teachers  and  one  volunteer  assistant.  Others  have  applied 
but  have  not  been  accepted.  The  enrollment  is  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen.  The  mothers'  meetings  in  connection 
with  these  kindergartens  have  done  much  toward  creating 
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a  sentiment  in  their  favor.  At  Jefferson  the  work  is  not 
purely  kindergarten,  some  primary  methods  having  been  in- 
troduced. The  teachers  and  patrons  are  anxious  that  it 
should  be  true  kindergarten  work,  but  the  board  says  Nay. 
The  school  numbers  fifty,  with  two  teachers  in  charge. 

There  are  many  private  kindergartens  throughout  the 
State,  one  at  Corydon  with  an  enrollment  of  thirty-five. 
At  Council  Bluffs  Mrs.  Lulu  Hardman  has  a  private  kinder- 
garten numbering  twenty-five.  She  has  two  volunteer 
assistants,  but  they  say  that  the  work  is  not  well  understood 
and  not  popular.  Emmetsburg  supports  a  private  kinder- 
garten of  twenty-four,  and  Fort  Dodge  one  of  twelve  chil- 
dren. In  Fort  Dodge  the  parents  are  anxious  to  put  it  into 
public  schools,  but  the  superintendent  opposes  this.  In 
Nashua  is  a  kindergarten  of  nine  and  a  large  mothers'  circle. 
At  Washington  two  young  ladies  have  a  kindergarten  of 
thirty  children,  and  at  Glidden  and  Spencer  there  are  also 
private  kindergartens.  At  Osage  Miss  Frances  Stacey  has 
opened  a  private  kindergarten,  and  they  are  very  enthusias- 
tic over  the  work  done.  Altogether  I  have  found  81  paid 
teachers,  64  volunteer  teachers,  55  kindergartens,  and  an 
enrollment  of  2000. 

At  the  Kindergarten  Teachers'  Round  Table,  of  which 
Miss  Alice  Clark  of  McGregor  is  president,  and  Miss  Beulah 
Bennett  secretary,  and  which  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  State  Teachers' Association  in  Des  Moines,  December  29, 
1896,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
and  presented  to  the  General  Association  and  the  various 
sections  for  their  indorsement: 

Whereas,  At  the  last  general  assembly  of  Iowa  a  bill 
was  passed  permitting  the  use  of  public  school  funds  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  kindergartens,  we,  as 
representative  kindergartners  of  the  state,  desire  that  only 
those  persons  having  had  at  least  nine  months'  training  in 
the  kindergarten  department  be  employed,  in  order  that  a 
high  standard  in  this  work  be  attained. 

Whereas,  This  requirement  has  been  made  in  other 
states,  we  do  ask  your  hearty  support  and  cooperation  in  the 
following  resolutions: 
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Resolved,  That  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  kindergarten 
teachers  to  consult  with  him  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  questions  which  are  to  be  used  in  examin- 
ing candidates  for  the  position  of  teachers  in  the  kinder- 
gartens in  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  one  set  of  questions  should  be  sent  to  the 
county  superintendents  with  the  next  list  of  questions  issued 
from  the  state  department,  and  that  thereafter  they  should 
be  sent  whenever  a  request  is  made  by  any  county  superin- 
tendent. 

Resolved,  That  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
be  requested  to  furnish  each  county  superintendent  with  the 
name  and  residence  of  each  member  of  said  committee,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  consulted  by  anyone  in  correcting 
the  papers  written  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

Resolved,  That  only  those  persons  having  had  at  least 
nine  months'  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
kindergarten  should  be  eligible  to  said  examination. 

The  law  mentioned  went  into  effect  June  I,  1896,  and  we 
hoped  by  this  measure  to  make  it  of  more  effect.  In  this 
state  it  is  not  compulsory  that  the  questions  sent  from  the 
state  superintendent's  office  shall  be  used  in  the  examina- 
tions, but  we  hope  that  the  county  superintendents  will  use 
these  questions  and  so  help  the  cause  along. 


EXTRACT    FROM   SUPERINTENDENT  SABIN'S 
ANNUAL   ADDRESS. 

MOTHERS    should    be    encouraged    to   visit    the 
schools,    to    inspect    all    the    surroundings,   to 
study  the    moral    atmosphere  which   pervades 
them,  and  then,  in  their  gatherings,  talk  of  what 
they  know  is,  and  of  what  they  feel  ought  to  be,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools. 

The  day  for  plain  talking  is  at  hand.  The  exigencies  of 
the  times  demand  it.  All  over  the  state  are  school  grounds, 
bare,  dreary,  and  desolate,  without  a  tree  to  shelter  the  chil- 
dren from  the  winter's  blast  or  the  summer's  sun;  school- 
houses,  ill-ventilated,  unattractive,  and  repulsive;  outhouses 
with  doors  off  the  hinges,  clapboards  off  the  sides,  defiled 
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and  defaced,  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  community;  teachers 
working  for  a  mere  pittance,  with  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  true  nature  of  their  work,  charged  with  training  the 
future  citizens  of  the  republic.  Oh,  women  of  the  state, 
oh,  mothers  of  a  coming  race,  remember  that 

The  child's  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath. 

Would  you  work  for  God,  would  you  work  for  Christ, 
would  you  work  for  your  country,  would  you  work  for  hu- 
manity? God  in  His  wonderful  providence  has  brought  His 
work  and  laid  it  down  at  your  very  doors;  it  is  in  your  home; 
it  is  in  your  family;  it  is  in  the  school  which  your  child  at- 
tends! 


D 


GOD'S  CARE. 

KATE    HAWLEY    HENNESSEY. 

O  the  trees  sigh  for  their  leaves — 
Are  the  birds  too  sad  to  sing — 
Do  the  flowers  freeze  and  die — 
When  cold  winds  bite  and  sting? 

Trees  can  wait  thro'  winter  days, 
Flowers  lie  beneath  the  snow, 

Some  birds  seek  a  sheltered  nook, 
Others  to  sunshine  go. 

Winter-time,  for  trees  and  flowers, 
Is  just  like  our  peaceful  night; 

They're  not  idle,  but  at  rest — 
Waiting  for  warmth  and  light. 

Somehow  they  know  in  the  sun  or  shade, 
Whether  they  live  in  earth  or  air; 

God  watches  over  everything, 
With  a  tender  care. 

Tune—"  Do  the  Little  Brown  Twigs  Complain?  "—Smith,  Vol.  1,  p.  26. 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  GERTRUDE. 

ELLEN  LEE  WYMAN. 
CHAPTER    VII. 
MOTHER-WORK. 

THE  building  of  the  playroom  was  a  matter  of  much 
thought,  time,  and  work.  Although  Aunt  Rachel 
had  in  her  sententious  way  appeared  to  sum  up 
the  whole  subject  in  a  paragraph,  she  unfortu- 
nately had  not  the  fairy  wand,  a  wave  of  which  would  mate- 
rialize the  beautiful  ideal. 

There  were  many  more  points  involved  than  the  project- 
ors at  first  suspected.  Almost  overwhelmed  by  them,  Ger- 
trude exclaimed: 

"Well,  I  would  not  have  believed  that  it  meant  so  much 
to  simply  build  on  two  rooms  to  a  home.  As  I  recall  it,  the 
building  of  our  whole  house  was  a  simpler  problem.  Why 
is  it?" 

"I  suppose  it  is  because  we  know  so  much  more  now," 
answered  Leonard  sagely,  "  and  because  we  are  considering 
the  welfare  and  advantages  of  others;  we  are  studying  the 
environment  of  our  children,  not  simply  pleasing  ourselves, 
and  it  is  a  weighty  matter." 

When  all  the  ins  and  outs,  insides  and  outsides,  of  the 
proposed  changes  had  been  duly  discussed  and  decided 
upon,  it  appeared  impracticable  that  they  should  be  made 
while  the  family  was  in  the  house. 

"  But,"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  aghast  at  the  alternative, 
"what  under  the  shining  sun  shall  we  do?  fly  up  into  a  tree 
to  nest?" 

"No,  modify  that  by  flying  out  tinder  the  trees  in  the 
country  for  a  while,"  answered  Leonard,  always  practical. 

"But  —  but  —  I  can't  do  that.  I  want  to  be  here  myself 
to  oversee  everything  and  —  manage." 

"That's  all  very  well,  my  dear,  but  there  again  are  the 
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children  to  be  considered.  How  can  you  and  they  be  safe 
and  comfortable  with  the  house  so  torn  up  as  it  will  be?  I 
will  spend  my  vacation  with  you,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
I  can  stay  here  and  come  to  you  for  Sundays.  Samuella  can 
steer  here  all  right,  and  you  may  come  in  as  often  as  you 
please  to  superintend  me  and  the  builders  and  everybody 
and  everything  you  choose,  Madam  Manager!" 

"If  that's  the  verdict,  the  work  cannot  be  started  for 
several  weeks.  It  will  take  some  time  for  me  to  get  ready 
for  such  a  move;  besides,  I  must  properly  dispose  of  the 
various  members  of  our  numerous  family  and  arrange  my 
several  engagements.  I  have  so  many  plans  on  hand,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  leave.  I  am  determined  to  get  that 
Mothers'  Club  organized.  Anyway,  I  must  keep  Ruth  and 
Paul  in  the  kindergarten  as  long  as  possible,  they  are  doing 
so  remarkably  well,  and  I  must  give  Dora  opportunity  to 
make  her  vacation  plans,  and — and — " 

The  "ands"  and  "buts  "  multiplied  as  Gertrude  laid  her 
plans  for  the  move,  but  she  met  them  all  fairly  and  disposed 
of  them  all  in  turn. 

After  several  reconnoitering  excursions  a  "retreat"  was 
settled  upon  quite  a  distance  in  the  real  country,  at  a  home- 
like boarding-house.  Gertrude's  lips  turned  in  scorn  when 
she  heard  the  term  "  home-like  boarding-house,"  but  upon  in- 
vestigation she  decided  that  the  place  came  as  near  being 
that  as  any  that  could  be  found  this  side  of  the  River  Jordan, 
so  rooms  were  engaged  for  the  summer. 

"And  now  for  my  Mothers'  Club!"  exclaimed  Gertrude. 

She  and  Dora  arranged  an  afternoon  tea,  an  alluring 
affair  that  was  to  bring  the  unsuspecting  mothers  together, 
but  Gertrude  reported  after  making  her  calls: 

"They  were  not  at  all  unsuspecting;  quite  the  contrary. 
They  are  all  eager  and  earnest  for  just  what  I  most  desire, 
—  genuine,  practical  child-study." 

At  the  appointed  time  they  came.  There  were  Mrs. 
Vining,  a  gentle,  dependent  little  woman  who  had  four  chil- 
dren of  her  own,  but  no  mind  of  her  own — that  is,  to  speak 
of;    Mrs.  Wilton,  sweet  and  social,  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
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dren  who  were  always  perfectly  dressed,  but  — !  Mrs.  Witall, 
who  really  felt  she  had  little  to  learn,  but  much  to  impart, 
for  all  her  seven  children  had  "had  everything,"  and  were 
now  all  well  started  in  "the  grades";  Mrs.  Van  Byke,  bris- 
tling in  a  gown  that  was  so  evidently  silk-lined,  one  almost 
forgot  it  was  very  much  lace-trimmed;  she  was  important 
and  patronizing,  positively  seeming  to  consider  that  her 
maid,  nurse,  governess,  coachman,  and  butler  were  of  more 
general  interest  than  her  more  indefinite  children.  She 
looked  a  little  askance  at  Mrs.  Selfridge,  who  was  known  to 
be  doing  fine  work  for  money  in  order  to  send  her  oldest 
boy  to  a  special  training  school,  and  also  at  Mrs.  Palinely, 
whose  husband  was  only  a  carpenter,  but  whose  children 
were  very  bright,  not  only  doing  well  in  school,  but  help- 
ing themselves  by  thrifty  occupations. 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  Cluck,  the  proud  mother  of  that 
most  unfortunate  of  beings  —  an  only  child;  and  there  were 
others  more  or  less  typical,  aggressive,  or  deprecatory. 
Gertrude  received  them  all  with  her  tactful  grace,  and 
mingled  the  different  elements  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 
Later,  with  equal  grace  she  compounded  a  Welsh  rarebit 
over  her  chafing-dish  which  appeared  to  be  equally  interest- 
ing. When  the  refreshments  had  been  served  she  turned 
to  the  ladies,  saying  informally: 

"I  could  not  rest  easily  until  I  had  your  united  attention 
on  a  subject  in  which  we  are  vitally  interested.  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  we  mothers  need  to  do  more  study- 
ing, thinking,  and  counseling  in  this  tremendously  important 
mission  of  ours.  Not  that  we  can  afford  to  do  less  practic- 
ing, but  better  practicing  and  more  of  it,  based  on  better 
thinking.  I  am  not  posing  as  a  leader,  but  as  one  desiring 
to  be  led  in  the  right  way.  In  my  gropings  in  this  right 
way  I  am  assured  there  is  no  better  guide-book  than 
Froebel's  Mother-Play  Book.  It  has  already  been  to  me  an 
inspiration.  Let  us  take  that,  then,  as  our  beginning  founda- 
tion in  this  study;  it  may  prove  our  corner  stone,  possibly  our 
stronghold.  In  the  early  autumn  we  can  begin  in  earnest, 
systematically  meeting  once  a  week.     Let  us  as  mothers  be 
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thinking  and  planning  for  this  all  summer,  that  we  may 
come  together  with  all  manner  of  fresh  ideas,  fresh  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  We  shall  thus  have  time  to  collect  our- 
selves, assort  and  classify  our  problems  and  perplexities, 
and  formulate  our  theories  that  we  want  to  submit  to  each 
other.  I  doubt  not  but  that  some  of  our  now  so-called 
problems  and  perplexities  upon  rising  to  the  dignity  of 
classification  will  shrink  in  relative  importance,  and  be  easily 
disposed,  or  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  common  sense, 
while  the  more  healthy,  serious  questions  will  survive  and 
serve  to  strengthen  us  as  we  grapple  with  them  Now,  then, 
this  is  the  end  of  the  longest  speech  I  have  ever  made;  un- 
less, indeed,  I  except  some  practicing  I  may  have  inflicted 
upon  my  good  husband.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  greet  you 
and  any  mothers  who  please  to  come  here,  at  my  home  on 
the  last  Tuesday  in  September." 

A  buzz  of  approval  followed  the  "speech,"  and  the  re- 
sponsiveness on  the  part  of  all  was  very  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging. 

"I  am  so  afraid  I  have  undertaken  too  much,"  said  Ger- 
trude to  Leonard  when  she  told  him  of  it.  "  They  may  want 
a  very  broad,  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  I  am  so  much 
inclined  to  follow  narrow  ways,  bringing  theories  and  prin- 
ciples right  down  to  every-day  practice.  However,  we  are 
launched,  and  I  am  bound  to  do  my  little  utmost.  I  only 
hope  I  shall  not  be  over-tempted  to  air  my  own  experiences 
too  much.  One  thing  I  shall  tell  them  —  big  families,  with 
their  fellowship,  sympathy,  and  devotion,  are  much  better 
than  small  ones,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  graces  and  pro- 
motion of  truest  good." 

Gertrude  meant  this,  for  she  was  surprised  and  charmed 
to  find  that  two  babies,  while  they  were  twice  as  good  to 
love  and  delight  in,  were  not  twice  as  much  care  and  work. 
They  could  be  cared  for  together,  and  they  amused  each 
other  constantly. 

Little  Louise  was  a  darling,  made  of  pure  love  and  hap- 
piness, perfectly  complacent  under  her  smooth  manage- 
ment, falling  into  the  good  habits  which  were  planned  for 
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her  as  though  she  understood  the  whole  scheme  of  making 
models  of  herself  and  brother  Newel. 

And  Newel?  he  was  splendid,  developing  so  rapidly  in 
his  promotion  from  babyhood;  to  be  sure,  his  management 
was  requiring  decision  and  firmness,  but  these  qualities  were 
responding  in  the  young  father  and  mother.  His  close 
association  with  Ruth  and  Paul  had  had  much  influence 
upon  him.  Not  a  day  passed  that  Gertrude  was  not  con- 
sciously thankful  for  many  reasons  that  she  and  Leonard 
had  taken  these  little  ones  to  their  hearts  and  home. 

She  realized  that  in  dealing  with  them,  meeting  the 
questions  that  came  up  in  their  control  and  management, 
she  had  learned  to  be  more  easily  perfectly  just  than  she 
could  be  where  tender  emotions  will  sometimes  cloud  the 
judgment.  Again,  these  tender  emotions  illumine  the  way, 
and  so  again  she  had  been  helped;  thus  the  double  experi- 
ence had  acted  and  reacted  and  had  been  rich  in  results. 

And  now  the  active  little  mother  was  much  interested  in 
helping  another  to  the  blessing  she  had  enjoyed,  in  using 
her  influence  in  Selma's  behalf  with  Aunt  Plympton,  who 
had  just  returned  from  California. 

Dr.  Robert  was  very  much  in  earnest,  and  withal  very 
confident  regarding  the  adoption  of  his  little  charge,  whom 
he  had  placed  for  the  time  under  the  care  of  the  grim  land- 
lady with  whom  he  boarded.  Gertrude  had  arranged  that 
she  should  attend  Dora's  kindergarten,  and  very  often  she 
would  come  home  with  Dora  and  Paul  and  Ruth,  to  stay  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in.the  lovely  home  atmosphere  where 
she  was  too  happy  for  words  The  whole  family  had  be- 
come very  much  attached  to  her,  and  were  not  willing  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  her  going  to  the  orphanage,  where 
her  identity  would  to  a  degree  be  lost. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  happy  days  at  Gertrude's  that 
Aunt  Plympton  first  saw  her.  The  children  had  had  their 
good  lunch,  and  were  contentedly  playing  in  their  little 
world,  as  Gertrude  and  her  aunt  stole  up  and  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway  watching  them. 

Paul  was  busy  at  his  little  table  with  his  box  of  colors, 
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while  Ruth  and  Selma  were  "mothering"  Newel  and  Louise 
and  a  large  family  of  dolls  in  the  dear  little  womanly  way 
little  girls  have. 

Ruth  was  pushing  Louise  in  her  dainty  carriage,  and 
Selma  was  sitting  in  her  cunning  rocking-chair  with  one 
"  baby  "  in  her  lap,  another  in  the  cradle  beside  her,  and  Newel 
on  the  floor  at  her  feet.  With  her  soulful  eyes  mirroring  all 
the  loveliness  which  every  line  and  motion  of  her  beautiful 
face  and  her  graceful  little  figure  expressed,  she  was  sing- 
ing with  soothing  tones  in  her  sweet  German  the  irresistible 
lullaby: 

"Schlaff,  Kindchen,  schlaff; 
Der  Vater  hiittet  die  Schaff, 
Die  Mutter  schiittelt  das  Baumelein 
Es  fallt  auf  dir  ein  Traumelein! 
Schlaff,  Kindchen,  schlaff!" 

Selma's  voice  broke;  she  stopped  and  was  very  quiet. 

"Sin'  't  dain,  Selma,"  pleaded  Newel's  baby  accents. 

"Yes,  Selma,  sing  the  next  verse,  about  the  little  lambs 
in  the  sky,"  said  Ruth;  then  suddenly  looking  at  her,  she 
asked,  "Why,  Selma,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  the  little  maid  winking  and  swal- 
lowing hard;  "nothing, —  only  —  didn't  your  mother  used 
to  sing  that  to  you?" 

"No,  I  don't  'member  she  did;  she  didn't  used  to  have 
time  to  sing  much  to  me,  but  I  used  to  hear  her  sing  in  the 
parlor  to  company." 

"  My  little  mother  used  to  sing  the  little  starry  song  to 
me  all  to  myself  when  we  were  sitting  in  the  sleepy-time, 
and  now — when  I  sing  it — I  want  her  —  oh,  I  want  my 
mother  so  very  much!"  and  the  little  voice  broke  into  a  sob. 

"No  cry  raindrops,  Selma,"  comforted  Newel,  patting 
her  with  his  chubby  hand. 

Paul  and  the  little  girls  laughed  at  the  funny  remark, 
and  Ruth  said  cheerfully,  "Let's  sing  the  sunshine  song!" 
and  directly  the  happy  voices,  with  Newel's  trill  and  Louise's 
coo  accompanying,  were  singing  a  favorite  kindergarten 
verse. 

The  interested  witnesses  stole  away  without  interrupting. 
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Gertrude's  eyes  were  too  full  to  note  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  her  aunt,  but  she  felt  an  inner  conviction  that  she  could 
no  longer  refuse  to  extend  a  mother's  heart  and  hand  to  the 
poor,  lonely  child. 

Perhaps  if  action  had  been  called  for  on  the  moment, 
Mrs.  Plympton's  emotions  would  have  carried  the  day,  and 
little  Selma's  fate  might  have  been  different  from  that  hour; 
but  she  hardened  her  heart,  taking  the  first  excuse  that  of- 
fered, feeling  too  sure  that  if  Mr.  Plympton  should  see  the 
child  she  would  have  no  opportunity  to  refuse.  The  op- 
portunity came  that  evening,  when  Dr.  Robert  called  hoping 
to  make  final  arrangements.  Phil  as  usual  was  there,  and 
Pauline  had  come  in  —  pretty  Pauline,  looking  more  than 
usually  charming  in  a  most  becoming  hat  with  long,  droop- 
ing plumes.  It  was  her  birthday,  and  she  was  showing  the 
present  from  her  father, —  a  necklace  of  exquisite  pearls 
nestling  in  a  case  of  sea-shell  pink. 

Mrs.  Plympton  after  admiring  them  said:  "Your  father 
should  have  left  your  lover  to  bring  you  such  a  gift.  And 
that  reminds  me  — "  turning  suddenly  to  Dora — "where  is 
your  grandmother's  gold  bead  necklace?" 

"I  —  I  —  don't — I  can't  say,"  replied  Dora  confusedly. 

"Don't  know?  What  do  you  mean?  Did  your  mother 
let  you  bring  it  out  West  with  you,  and  have  you  lost  it, 
Dora  Gladden?" 

"Oh,  please  don't  ask  me!  I  —  really,  I  cannot  think  it 
is  lost." 

"You  cannot  think  it  is  lost?  Why  should  you  think  so? 
Can't  it  be  found?  Well,  I  never!  Why,  let  me  tell  you  of 
it,"  she  continued,  having  the  merciful  grace  to  turn  from 
Dora,  who  looked  so  distressed  that  Phil's  eyes  flashed  ven- 
geance; "let  me  tell  you.  These  beautiful  beads  and  the 
unique  pendant  were  brought  from  Rome  by  Dora's  great- 
grandfather for  his  sweetheart's  wedding  gift;  then  they 
were  bestowed  upon  their  daughter,  Dora's  grandmother; 
then  Dora's  mother  in  turn  had  them  at  her  marriage,  and 
of  course,  in  proper  line  of  descent,  they  would  have  come 
to  Dora  for  a  wedding  dower.     There  is  a  romantic  charm 
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attributed  to  them  in  a  story  of  how  they  were  lost  and 
found,  and  it  is  said  that  none  but  the  girl's  true  love  can 
ever  recover  them  if  they  are  lost;  and  now,  Dora,  with 
your  true  love  so  far  away,  what  can  be  done?  Why  in  the 
world  didn't  your  mother  keep  them  for  you  until  the 
proper  time?  Well,  she  is  so  everlastingly  easy  about 
everything.     Oh,  dear!" 

Poor  Dora!  she  looked  almost  wild  in  her  confusion. 
The  hint  of  a  distant  true  lover  came  like  a  flash  to  the  whole 
circle.  Gertrude  rose  to  the  occasion;  ready  to  grasp  at  any- 
thing to  change  the  current  from  Dora,  she  unwittingly 
brought  it  upon  herself  by  briefly  telling  the  incidents  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  beads,  whereupon  Mrs.  Plympton 
"expressed"  herself: 

"Just  what  you  might  expect  from  taking  beggars  and 
paupers  into  your  house  and  all  about  you  as  you  have  done. 
I  am  sure  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  only  thankful  that  it  is 
no  worse.  That  settles  it  with  me.  I  don't  want  any  such 
in  my  house,  and  I  will  not  have  them.  They  may  seem 
young  and  very  plausible  now,  but  you  can  never  depend 
upon  what  bad  blood  will  develop.     That  settles  it." 

This  was  a  thunderclap.  Leonard  came  to  the  rescue, 
but  his  defense  of  their  proteges  was  set  aside.  The  good 
woman  had  "made  up  her  mind."  In  vain  did  Gertrude 
protest  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  suspect  Carl  or  Minna; 
that  the  matter  had  nothing  to  do  with  Selma,  anyway. 
There  was  no  appeal,  and  the  evening  ended  very  uncom- 
fortably. 

Meanwhile  a  shower  had  come  up,  or  rather  come  down. 
Dora  noticed  with  a  little  pang  that  Dr.  Robert  was  prepar- 
ing to  escort  Pauline  home.  However,  she  quickly  offered 
the  needed  umbrella,  saying:  "Take  this  one  of  mine;  it 
has  been  here  in  the  stand  for  the  longest  time;  I  rarely  use 
it,  for  I  have  another  that  I  like  better,  thanks  to  Mr.  Wash- 
burn." Mischievous  girl,  she  knew  pretty  well  that  was  a 
double-pointed  dart. 

Phil  acknowledged  the  remark  with  a  grave  bow,  and 
politely  accompanied  Mrs.  Plympton,  having  watched  Pau- 
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line's  departure.  Thus  there  was  a  little  "pang"  in  hearts 
all  around;  but  such  is  life  and  love. 

Gertrude  was  much  absorbed  in  her  many  plans  during 
the  next  week.  The  question  what  to  do  with  Selma  was 
not  the  least  of  her  care.  She  could  not  stay  where  she 
was,  and  they  were  one  and  all  determined  she  must  not, 
should  not,  go  to  the  asylum. 

"Why  not  let  her  go  there?"  asked  Helen  in  her  clear- 
cut  way.  She  and  the  professor  had  dropped  in  for  an 
evening  call  on  the  porch.  "Why  not  let  her  go?  She 
will  be  physically  well  cared  for,  and  as  for  her  feelings  — 
that's  all  too  sentimental;  she  will  forget  you  all  in  a  few 
weeks  in  her  new  surroundings." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Professor  Schlossenstein,  as  though 
he  had  been  hurt;  "oh,  my  dear  Fraulein, —  I  mean  Miss 
Helen, —  I  beg  you  not  to  talk  to  that  end.  You  do  your- 
self a  vast  injustice.  Every  environment,  every  influence 
about  a  child  enters  into  her  very  being,  becomes  a  part  of 
her  life.  Most  unfortunately  there  are  so  many  children 
who  must  be  in  the  institutions, —  which  are  very  excellent 
in  many  points, —  so  many  who  are  better  there  than  in  the 
most  miserable  places  from  which  they  come,  that  it  is  well 
for  them;  but  when  a  child  has  fed  on  love  and  craves  a 
mother  as  does  this  little  one,  surely  some  heart  will  give  it 
her!     I  wish  I  could  mother  her!" 

"Well,  really,  professor,  I  think  you  and  my  sister  had 
better  start  a  'Mothering  Home.'  I  see  it  in  Gertrude's  eye 
that  she  will  finally  take  the  child  herself;  I  advise  her  to 
get  an  emigrant  wagon  to  transport  her  assorted  family  to 
their  summer  abode." 

"Have  you  seen  this  little  Selma,  Miss  Helen?"  asked 
the  professor,  ignoring  her  levity. 

"No,  I  do  not  need  to  see  her;  all  children  are  nearly 
enough  alike  to  me." 

"So?  ah  well,  then,  perhaps  you  do  not  need  to;  but  I 
wish  you  might — I  want  her — "  leaning  eagerly  forward. 
"When  you  have  read  one  book  of  a  certain  size,  do  you 
think  you  know  all  books  of  that  same  size?  I  beg  pardon, 
it  may  be  that  I  am  saying  too  much." 
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Helen  did  not  reply;  the  conversation  turned,  and  the 
call  soon  ended. 

"Well,  I  never!"  exclaimed  Gertrude  with  a  deep  breath. 
"It  is  too  bad  for  Helen  to  act  so,  if  she  doesn't  — " 

"Doesn't  what?"  asked  Leonard  smiling. 

"  Oh,  nothing;  you  said  I  mustn't  meddle  with  the  chem- 
icals for  fear  of  spoiling  the  affinity.  Well,  it  may  be 
'working,'  but  the  conditions  are  critical.  That  reminds 
me,  Leonard,  have  you  noticed  how  perfectly  radiant  Dora 
is  the  past  few  days?" 

"I  suppose  she  is  happy  in  her  plan  of  home-going  for 
the  summer." 

"Yes,  maybe;  but  her  happiness  is  of  a  new,  deep  kind; 
she  puzzles  me.  I  wish  I  knew  to  what  Aunt  Plympton  re- 
ferred in  her  remark." 

"You  are  a  funny  girl,  Gertrude,"  laughed  her  happy 
husband.  "You  want  to  know  all  about  everything.  Time 
will  tell." 

The  final  solution  regarding  Selma  for  the  summer  came 
through  Pauline,  who  frankly  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
child  she  would  not  have  noticed  formerly. 

"I  can't  take  her  with  me  this  summer,"  she  said,  "but  I 
want  to  provide  her  with  everything  and  pay  all  her  ex- 
penses if  you  can  possibly  include  her  in  your  party." 

"Pauline  Hamline,  how  perfectly  lovely!  Minna  has 
begged  me  to  take  her,  offering  to  assume  all  care  of  her. 
Who  is  as  happy  as  we!     Here  we  go  to  the  'Land  of  Rest'!" 

"Well,  if  that  is  what  you  expect  to  find,  going  off  with 
a  husband,  five  children,  and  a  young  maid,  your  ideas  of 
rest  are  quite  different  from  mine!"  laughed  Pauline,  but 
in  a  kindly  way. 

"That  is  all  right,"  beamed  Gertrude.  "Leonard  and  I 
are  leaving  cares  and  problems  behind  us,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  a  perfectly  beautiful  time  with  ourselves  and  our 
babies;  and  I  am  going  to  find  time  to  study,  to  think,  and 
to  practice  Mother-Play.  Auf  wiedersehen!  " 
( To  be  continued.) 
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SECOND  SERIES.     VII. 

SUSAN    E.  BLOW. 

The  Lesson  of  The  Greeting. 

825.  What  two  ideas  are  illustrated  in  this  play? 

826.  Which  do  you  think  more  prominent? 

827.  Does  this  game  suggest  two  kinds  of  exercises? 

828.  What  have  you  done  practically  in  the  way  of  car- 
rying them  out? 

829.  On   what  flowers   do   the   children   in   the   picture 
stand? 

830.  Why  do  you  suppose  Froebel  chose  this  particular 
flower? 

831.  What  other  flowers  in  the  picture,  and  what  do  you 
suppose  to  be  their  significance? 

832.  What  stories  do  you  tell  in  your  kindergarten  in 
which  the  fingers  are  children? 

833.  What  effects  upon  your  children  from  these  sto- 
ries? 

834.  What  does   Froebel  say  in  his  Commentary  with 
regard  to  the  means  of  avoiding  wrong  activity? 

835.  By  what  marks  does  he  help  us  to  recognize  right 
activity? 

836.  Do   you  believe  that  thought  precedes  action,  or 
action  thought? 

837.  Do  you  believe  that  specific  feeling  precedes  ac- 
tion, or  action  specific  feeling? 

838.  Might  we  say  that  our  emotions  are  the  registered 
result  of  our  deeds? 

839.  Are  our  thoughts  the  recognition  by  consciousness 
of  our  experiences? 

♦Contributors  to  this  department  are  requested  to  write  each  question  in  full  with 
its  number,  followed  by  the  answer.  Also  to  place  name  and  address  at  the  top  of  each 
page  of  manuscript,  the  same  to  be  carefully  numbered.  Also  to  fold  the  manuscript 
for  mailing,  instead  of  rolling  it. — Editor. 
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840.  Would  Goethe  seem  to  be  right  when  he  translates 
the  opening  words  of  St.  John's  gospel  with — "  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Act"? 

841.  Might  we  say,  therefore,  that  the  terminus  ab  quo 
of  development  is  blind  will,  and  the  terminus  ad  quern  of 
development  rational  will,  or  will  illuminated  by  rational 
ideals? 

842.  If  children,  while  still  blind  and  ignorant,  form 
evil  habits,  must  those  habits  corrupt  feeling  and  thought? 

843.  Are  you  careful  in  your  kindergarten  to  have  the 
children  fold  their  hands  on  the  tables  when  not  working? 

844.  Have  you  noticed  in  Froebel's  Commentaries  any 
stress  upon  particular  virtues? 

845.  Have  you  observed  any  order  in  the  development 
of  these  virtues? 

846.  What  is  the  moral  point  of  "Play  with  the  Limbs"? 
of  "All  Gone"?  "Tick-Tack"?  "Fishes"? 

847.  If  hands  and  fingers  are  not  trained,  will  the  child 
be  able  to  accomplish  any  satisfactory  results? 

848.  May  his  failure  to  accomplish  such  results  react 
upon  his  spirit  and  increase  the  tendency  to  indolence  and 
the  craving  for  passive  amusement? 

849.  Do  we  often  confound  excitement  with  activity? 

850.  Do  we  often  imagine  ourselves  very  active  and  busy 
when  in  reality  we  are  only  borne  along  upon  a  stream  of 
dissipation? 

851.  Is  there  a  great  danger  of  falling  into  this  error  in 
large  cities? 

852.  May  we  not  in  the  kindergarten  confound  amuse- 
ment with  activity? 

853.  Is  there  a  real  danger  of  creating  in  kindergarten 
children  a  craving  for  excitement? 

854.  Will  this  destroy  or  at  least  weaken  their  own 
energy? 

855.  May  we  over-stimulate  the  children  by  a  too  fre- 
quent change  of  games? 

856.  May  we  over-stimulate  them  with  color  exercises? 
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857.  May  our  songs,  if  the  music  is  not  wisely  selected, 
produce  the  same  effect? 

858.  Is  not  all  excitement  as  opposed  to  energy,  a  cari- 
cature of  the  ideal  of  Froebel? 

859.  In  how  many  songs  and  Commentaries  of  the 
Mother- Play  does  Froebel  refer  to  the  subject  of  purity? 

860.  What  does  he  say  in  each  of  these  Commentaries? 

861.  Should  it  be  one  chief  aim  of  the  kindergartner  to 
help  her  children  to  be  "fair  as  the  sun,  clear  as  the  moon"? 

862.  Is  purity  of  heart  the  condition  of  spiritual  insight? 

863.  Is  it  the  condition  of  moral  power? 

834.  Give  some  of  the  differing  images  under  which 
Dante  illustrates  this  ideal,  and  the  states  of  mind  which 
contradict  it. 

ANSWERS   TO    QUESTIONS. 
(From  Cora  E.  Harris,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.) 
607.     What  is  the  salient  thought  in  Froebel's  game? 
The  desire  of  the  child  to  image  or  put  in  outward  form  what  he 
loves. 

615.  Describe  the  various  ways  in  which  Froebel  illustrates  the 
bird's  maternal  care  in  his  Commentary. 

By  the  size  and  form  of  the  nest,  the  time  and  place  of  nesting,  the 
procuring  of  food  for  the  young,  and  the  constant  care  for  them  at  all 
times. 

616.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  plan  to  be  constantly  telling  a  child 
how  much  its  father  and  mother  do  for  it?     If  not,  why  not? 

The  object  must  be  to  awaken  his  own  sense  of  mother  love  that  he 
may  be  grateful  for  that  shown  him.  Mother  love  can  only  appear  in 
truth  and  beauty  when  connected  with  helplessness  as  a  setting.  If  the 
child  himself  be  that  setting,  too  great  nearness  to  himself  obscures  it, 
and  the  jewel,  mother  love,  loses  its  rarest  beauty. 

617.  Is  the  plan  of  indirect  suggestion  a  better  one? 

If  the  child  sees  himself  mirrored  in  the  naked  birdlings,  tender 
seeds,  or  helpless  lambs,  mother  love  impresses  him  strongly. 

618.  Is  it  a  great  fault  to  constantly  present  truth  in  one  form? 
Yes.    One  either  dwells   upon   the   monotonous   form   or   is  unim- 
pressed entirely. 

619.  What  kinds  of  persons  are  betrayed  into  this  fault? 

Those  that  believe  with  Mr.  Stelling  ("Mill  on  the  Floss")  in  the 
thumb-screw  process  of  education:  that  boys  with  any  capacity  can  learn 
what  ought  to  be  taught,  and  if  slow  the  thumb-screw  must  be  tightened. 

620.  What  is  pedantry? 

It  is  the  art  of  gaining  through  studied  expressions  and  manners  a 
reputation  for  superior  wisdom  or  religious  fervor  not  possessed. 

621.  What  is  cant? 

It  is  the  language  of  pedantry,  and  seeks  to  amaze  rather  than  to 
educate. 

Vol.  9-33- 
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623.  Describe  all  the  details  of  the  bird's  nest  picture,  and  explain 
their  relationship  to  the  central  thought. 

Maternal  love  and  wisdom  seem  the  central  thought.  Related  to 
this  is  progressive  development,  symbolized  by  the  number  five.  The 
five  birds  awaiting  their  food,  the  five  children  receiving  their  lesson, 
the  buds  and  leaves  nourished  by  the  plants  and  trees  all  testify  to  the 
fact  of  maternal  love  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  chil- 
dren's home  in  the  background,  with  its  ample  grounds,  beautiful  shrub- 
bery and  trees,  the  sparrow's  nest  in  the  rafter,  and  the  swallows  in  the 
eaves. 

624.  What  points  are  brought  out  between  mother  and  child,  given 
in  the  Commentary? 

The  children  feel  that  the  birds  are  deserted  because  alone.  Their 
mother  hastens  to  tell  them  that  while  the  father  watches,  the  mother 
has  left,  only  that  she  may  do  more  for  them.  The  children's  pity  at 
first  goes  out  toward  the  helpless,  and  the  longing  to  care  for  the  young 
birds  proves  that  mother  love  is  awakened,  which  is  the  essence  of  all 
human  love,  as  George  Eliot  says.  The  children  learn  that  while  the 
father  watches,  the  sunshine  warms  the  birds. 

628.  "The  Birds  of  Killingworth,"  Longfellow— I  quote  two  stanzas 
from  the  preceptor's  words: 

Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these? 

Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them  and  who  taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys. 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught! 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven! 

How  can  I  teach  your  children  gentleness, 

And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 
For  life,  which,  in  its  weakness  or  excess, 

Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  omnipotence; 
Or  death,  which,  seeming  darkness,  is  no  less 

The  self-same  light,  although  averted  hence— 
When  by  your  laws,  your  actions,  and  your  speech, 
You  contradict  the  very  things  I  teach? 

629.  Is  mother-love  the  lower  analogue  of  divine  love? 

The  constancy  of  mother-love  relates  it  to  the  eternal,  the  divine. 

630.  If  you  can  recall  any  statements  by  great  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, give  them. 

Just  as  a  mother,  with  sweet,  pious  face, 

Yearns  toward  her  little  children  from  her  seat, 
Gives  one  a  kiss,  another  an  embrace, 

Takes  this  upon  her  knees,  that  on  her  feet; 
And  while  from  actions,  looks,  complaints,  pretenses, 

She  learns  their  feelings  and  their  various  will, 
To  this  a  look,  to  that  a  word  dispenses, 

And,  whether  stern  or  smiling,  loves  them  still; — 
So  Providence  for  us,  high,  infinite. 

Makes  our  necessities  its  watchful  task, 
Hearkens  to  all  our  prayers,  helps  all  our  wants, 
And  e'en  if  it  denies  what  seems  our  right, 

Either  denies  because  'twould  have  us  ask, 
Or  seems  but  to  deny,  or  in  denying  grants. 

— Filicaja, 

631.  What  does  Froebel  mean  by  the  expression  that  "All  life  is 
one  life"  ? 

That  ail  life  has  one  source. 

632.  By  what  analogies  will  you  suggest  this  to  the  child? 

The  sun  perhaps  is  the  best.     Froebel  says:  "Earthly  things,  as  a 
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whole,  represent  externally,  visibly,  and  in  manifold  diversity,  the 
nature  of  sunlight,  which  in  the  sun  is  seen  as  a  unity;"  he  says  also,. 
"  It  almost  seemed  as  if  all  earthly  things  reveal  the  nature  of  sun- 
light." The  clouds  also,  the  home  of  the  varied  forms  of  water  on  the 
earth;  plant  and  animal  life  in  their  unity  and  diversity  are  suggestive 
analogies. 

633,  634.     What  does  Froebel  mean  by  connectedness  of  life? 

Froebel  says:  "As  the  flower-bud  of  the  tree — connected  with  twig, 
branch,  and  trunk,  with  the  whole  ramification  of  root  and  crown,  and 
through  this  double  ramification,  with  earth  and  heaven— stands  in 
united  coherence  and  reciprocal  exchange  with  the  whole  universe  for 
the  development  and  vivification  of  its  being,  so  stands  man  also,  in  all- 
sided  developing  life  exchange  with  nature,  with  humanity,  and  with  all 
spiritual  efforts  and  influence — with  the  universal  life." 

635.  What  does  he  mean-  by  unity  of  life? 

It  is  the  power  that  makes  for  righteousness.  It  is  the  light  of  free- 
dom to  allure  him  upward.  Feebly  it  lights  him  as  a  child  enslaved  by 
nature.  Brighter  it  grows  as  a  child  of  humanity  he  struggles  toward 
it,  until  as  a  child  of  God  he  realizes  its  divine  origin. 

636.  How  do  you  explain  to  yourself  Froebel's  idea  that  great 
truths  slumber,  dream,  and  stir  in  the  child's  soul? 

As  "the  kernel  contains  the  nature  of  the  whole  tree"  when  planted 
in  favorable  conditions,  the  whole  nature  stirs  for  growth  though  almost 
imperceptible,  so  the  child's  whole  nature  is  stirring,  manifesting  itself 
now  and  then,  as  circumstances  appeal  to  it. 

637.  Can  you  recall  any  such  premonitions  in  your  own  life,  and  if 
so,  will  you  give  them? 

I  had  a  strong  desire  to  attend  church  when  quite  young.  The  servi- 
ces seemed  to  appeal  to  me  though  not  understood.  When  old  enough 
to  read,  I  liked  to  go  by  myself  and  read  pieces  of  a  sublime  character, 
not  well  understood,  but  I  think  inspiring  reverence. 

638.  Does  love  in  nature  and  in  human  beings  imply  love  in  the 
Creator,  or  do  you  think  it  might  be  self-originated? 

I  think  that  as  all  art  is  but  a  suggestion  of  the  artist's  mind  and  in 
no  way  is  an  adequate  expression,  so  love  in  nature  and  human  beings 
must  suggest  more  abundant  love  in  the  Creator. 

639.  If  birds  and  human  mothers  are  loving,  and  the  creative  source 
of  all  life  is  not  loving,  are  birds  and  mothers  better  and  higher  than  this 
source? 

They  must  be  so,  or  else  God  is  such  that  we  can  know  nothing  about 
him,  as  in  Rousseau's  creed. 

640.  We  are  told  that  nature  never  hints  in  vain  nor  prophesies 
amiss.  Would  she  not  be  doing  both  when  she  gives  the  victory  of  life 
to  love,  unless  God  is  loving? 

If  so,  the  dew-besprinkled  earth  where  each  drop  reflects  the  sun  is. 
no  symbol  of  the  sorrow-strewn  earth  where  each  sympathetic  heart, 
mirrors  a  ray  of  God's  love.  Human  love,  the  sole  source  of  all  expe- 
rience in  divine  love,  would  avail  little.  Earth's  school  would  have  no* 
teacher. 

641.  What  is  the  Hindu  idea  'of  God,  the  Mohammedan  idea,  the 
Zoroastrian  idea,  the  Jewish  idea?  What  was  the  Greek  idea?  What 
was  the  Roman  idea? 

Mozoomdar  says:  "The  Hindu  vision  of  divine  immanence,  as  well 
as  divine  transcendence,  shall  never  be  renounced  in  India.     He  is  like 
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all  things;  unlike  all  things,  in  all  things,  beyond  all  things;  we  know 
him  yet  we  know  him  not."  The  Mohammedan  idea,  "  Allah  alchor," 
God  is  great.  '  Islam,"  that  we  must  submit  to  him.  Jane  Andrews 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  Persians,  "and  Zoroaster  (their  golden  star)  has 
taught  them  that  Ormuzd,  the  spirit  of  purity  and  light,  whose  temple  is 
the  earth  and  heavens,  needs  neither  image  nor  church  for  his  worship." 
The  Jewish  idea,  I  quote  Job  37:32-33:  "Touching  the  Almighty,  we 
cannot  find  him  out.  He  is  excellent  in  power  and  in  judgment,  and  in 
plenty  of  justice.  He  will  not  afflict.  Men  do  therefore  fear  him."  The 
Greek  idea  was  polytheistic.  The  character  of  their  gods  might  per- 
haps be  shown  in  the  following:  A  person  was  liable  to  be  indicted  for 
impiety  if  he  believed  in  less  than  a  hundred  gods  with  morals  and  pas- 
sions somewhat  worse  than  ordinary  human  nature  (400  years  B.  C). 
From  Charles  Merivale  I  gain  these  ideas:  The  Etruscan  people,  one  of 
the  strongest  of  Italian  communities  to  exert  influence  over  Rome,  pos- 
sessed a  refined  theosophy.  A  Supreme  Being,  the  soul  of  the  world, 
from  which  emanated  lesser  gods,  was  he,  whose  wishes  were  to  be 
ascertained  from  omens  by  means  of  soothsayers.  The  world  itself  was 
subject  to  periodical  mutations;  men  and  things  had  their  appointed 
courses.  In  (236  B.  C.)  the  ancient  usages  of  this  religion  were  pre- 
served, but  whatever  spiritual  principle  it  might  have  entertained  at  one 
time,  then  only  the  husk  remained.  Believing  Providence  to  be  mere 
destiny,  inflexible  and  impassive,  the  Roman  service  consisted  merely 
in  fruitless  efforts  to  bend  what  could  not  be  bent,  to  touch  the  feelings 
of  what  was  incapable  of  feeling.  Reasonable  faith  gave  way  largely  to 
doubt,  and  such  impious  acts  as  casting  into  the  sea  the  sacred  chickens 
when  they  failed  to  present  what  the  owners  required,  were  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

642.  With  which  view  of  God  do  teachings  of  science  correspond? 
"  The  plenty  of  justice  "  of  the  Jewish   faith.     The  balance  in  all 

things.  The  nicety  in  form  and  arrangement  of  the  smallest  crystals 
all  testify  to  the  truth  -"that  all  things  have  been  weighed  and  measured 
by  him." 

643.  What  is  the  Christian  idea?     State  it  in  the  words  of  the  Bible. 
(Eph.  3: 19).     "And  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowl- 
edge, that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God." 

644.  Illustrate  it  from  hymns,  illustrate  it  from  some  great  picture, 
great  poem,  great  novel. 

Whittier's  "Our  Master,"  as  a  poem.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  as  a 
novel.  Divine  love  shines  so  brightly  to  light  the  darkest  hours  of  shame 
and  misery.  "  But,  of  old,  there  was  One  whose  suffering  changed  an 
instrument  of  torture,  degradation  and  shame  into  a  symbol  of  glory, 
honor  and  immortality,  and  where  his  spirit  is,  neither  degrading  stripes, 
nor  blood,  nor  insults,  can  make  the  Christian's  last  struggle  less  than 
glorious." 

645.  What  do  you  think  of  the  lines: 

A  loving  worm  within  its  clod 
Were  better  than  a  loveless  God. 
I  think  it  true  that  love  alone  were  better  than  infinite  power  and 
knowledge  alone. 

646.  May  religions  be  discriminated  by  their  idea  of  God? 

I  think  religions,  as  to  the  degree  of  civilization  under  which  each 
originated,  might  be  traced  by  the  conception  of  Deity  each  holds,  from 
the  cruel,  childish  God  of  the  lowest  savage,  to  the  all-loving  and  merciful 
God  of  Christianity. 
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647.  Does  any  religion  except  Christianity  define  God  as  love? 
Not  that  I  know  of.     Perhaps  the  Buddhist  idea  is  nearest. 

648.  Can  there  be  a  higher  definition  of  the  Supreme  Being? 
I  can  conceive  of  no  higher. 

649.  Must  Christianity  therefore  be  the  final  religion? 

Goethe,  in  speaking  of  the  Christian  religion  (the  third  as  he  has 
numbered  it)  grounded  on  reverence  for  what  is  beneath  us,  as  the  last 
step  to  which  mankind  were  fitted  and  destined  to  attain.  It  recognizes 
the  divine  in  the  lowliest  guise. 

650.  Do  you  agree  with  Froebel's  statement  that  the  final  aim  of 
education  is  to  make  men  truly  religious? 

To  live  in  our  Father's  kingdom  with  any  lasting  peace  and  happi- 
ness, it  seems  that  we  must  know  his  laws  and  endeavor  to  live  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same,  hence  be  truly  religious. 

651.  Is  it  true  that  the  lives  of  both  nations  and  individuals  are  de- 
termined by  their  real  belief  as  to  the  supreme  principle  of  the  universe? 

Beasts  of  the  field  and  even  human  beings  have  been  slain  without 
mercy  to  appease  an  angry  god;  whereas  the  Buddhist,  believing  in  a 
God  of  mercy  and  transmigration  of  souls,  abstains  from  injuring  the 
lowest  worm.  Luther's  words  before  the  brilliant  Diet  at  Worms,  seem 
to  express  the  feelings  of  many  a  heroic  heart:  "Here  I  stand;  I  can- 
not do  otherwise.     Help  me,  God." 

6=52.     Is  all  deep  thought,  therefore,  necessarily  religious  thought? 

Francis  W.  Parker  says:  "  The  central  subjects  of  study  are  but  the 
main  branches  of  one  subject,  and  that  subject  is  creation.  Creation  is 
eternal;  it  is  the  manifestation  of  invisible,  all-efficient  power;  there- 
fore all  study  has  for  its  sole  aim  a  knowledge  of  the  invisible." 

653.  Is  it  characteristic  of  our  age  to  reject  all  external  proofs  of 
religious  truth? 

Such  as  do  not  accord  with  reason. 

654.  Is  the  evolution  of  spiritual  insight  therefore  of  primary  im- 
portance? 

If  we  are  not  to  accept  ready-made  doctrines,  the  power  to  develop 
them  from  without  must  be  strengthened,  or  atheism  will  be  the  result. 

655.  What  path  toward  insight  is  opened  by  the  bird's  nest? 

The  helpless  birds  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  God's  constant  loving 
care  for  all  his  creatures. 

656.  Describe  any  other  paths  you  can. 

Through  proportionate  values  in  the  target,  to  God's  justice.  In 
grass-mowing,  through  interdependence  of  all  in  work  to  dependence  of 
all  on  God  for  results.  Through  orderly  working  together  in  pat-a  cake, 
to  harmony  in  all  God's  works. 

657.  What  does  Froebel  say  in  "Education  of  Man"  about  nature 
as  a  revelation  of  God?     (Pp.  1 51-163  and  202-203.) 

As  a  genuine  human  work  of  art  reveals  the  artist's  spirit,  so  does 
nature  reveal  God.  The  revelation  in  either  case  is  clear  only  to  the 
thoughtful.  As  a  work  of  art  carries  with  it  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
artist,  ever  breathing  it  into  others,  so  the  spirit  of  God  rests  and  reigns 
in  nature.  The  lofty  spirit  of  a  true  human  work  of  art,  as  the  look  of 
an  innocent  child,  preserves  it  from  danger;  how  much  more,  then,  will 
God's  spirit  sustain  his  works.  The  material  form  of  either  art  or  nature 
may  pass  away,  but  the  spirit  lives  evermore.  Ruins  often  speak  most. 
We  may  find  our  image  revealed  in  nature,  as  it  shows  God's  spirit  and 
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we  may  be  at  one  with  him.    Finally,  nature  presents  to  us  a  many-sided 
ladder  upon  which  we  may  climb  toward  God. 

658.  What  is  the  most  important  idea  in  the  Commentary,  on  the 
Bird  s  Nest? 

The  awakening  of  the  child's  sympathy  for  the  helpless. 

659.  Whatistaith? 

It  is  the  laying  hold  on  what  is  above  us.  Lver,  as  with  children, 
greater  truths  than  we  can  grasp,  slumber,  dream,  and  stir  in  our  souls; 
through  faith  we  await  the  reality  of  these  dreams. 

660.  How  is  it  related  to  insight? 

It  complements  insight,  enabling  man  to  prosecute  his  undertakings, 
and  to  know  something  of  "  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding." 
"  We  have  reached  a  place  where  something  more  than  human  talents 
and  virtues  is  necessary,"  says  Morabec  to  the  prince  ("Arabian  Nights") 
Conjury  was  resorted  to.  Faust,  failing  to  reach  the  very  source  of 
creation  through  insight,  resorts  to  magic.  The  Christian  finds  in  faith 
his  rescue. 

661.  What  is  revelation? 

It  is  the  overflow  of  divine  harmony.  Flowers,  songs  of  birds,  true 
human  works  of  art,  prophetic  visions,  as  well  as  holy  lives,  reveal  God's 
spirit,  because  attuned  to  his  will. 

(From  Mary  Stone  Gregory,  Utica,  N.  Y.) 

665.  What  does  the  Motto  to  the  "  Flower  Basket  "  enjoin? 

The  need  to  accept  with  gracious,  loving  appreciation  any  offering 
a  child  may  bring  to  mother  or  teacher,  also  any  helpful  deed,  especially 
when  either  may  require  a  special  effort  or  self-denial  on  the  part  of 
the  child.  The  mother,  in  declining  to  accept  a  bit  of  candy  or  other 
"  goodie"  that  baby  forces  upon  her,  loses  an  opportunity  to  early  foster 
the  spirit  of  generosity  in  her  child. 

666.  Restate  and  illustrate  the  thought  in  the  motto. 

A  desire  to  acquire  and  retain  material  things  is  a  universal  human 
instinct  often  strongly  manifested  in  early  childhood.  There  is  no  surer 
proof  of  a  child's  affection  than  is  shown  in  his  willingness  to  share  his 
possessions  with  another.  The  value  of  the  giving  is  enhanced  if  it  cost 
him  an  effort,  the  self-renunciation  which  underlies  love.  Like  all  the 
emotions,  love  is  dependent  upon  activity  for  its  existence.  Parents  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  so-called  selfishness  in  children,  in  that  they 
thoughtlessly  ignore  demonstrations  of  affection  and  reject  offers  of  as- 
sistance made  by  them. 

682.  Do  you  honestly  believe  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive? 

I  honestly  believe  there  is  no  giving  that  is  not  also  a  receiving,  al- 
though the  return  may  be  invisible,  intangible.  "It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive"  was  said  in  an  age  when  and  to  a  people  whose 
understanding  did  not  go  beyond  material  gifts.  As  with  other  truths, 
the  outward,  external  deed  was  a  symbol  of  the  inner  or  spiritual  truth. 

683.  Do  you  act  upon  this  belief  with  your  children? 

I  do.  Little  children  are  in  a  corresponding  feeble  stage  of  spiritual 
development,  and  can  be  reached  only  through  external  means.  If  they 
can  be  led  through  sympathy  to  give  gladly  to  those  who  can  make  no 
return,  it  may  awaken  a  vague  consciousness  of  the  blessedness  of  giv- 
ing "without  money  and  without  price." 

»  684.     What  plans  have  you  found  most  successful  in  developing  the 
spirit  of  giving? 
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First  through  awakening  a  spirit  of  gratitude  for  the  many  blessings 
possessed,  then  through  stories  of  children  devoid  of  them,  I  have  never 
failed  to  arouse  a  desire  to  share  with  the  less  fortunate.  As  supervisor 
of  kindergartens  I  have  put  this  plan  to  a  practical  test  at  Christmas 
time,  by  suggesting  to  the  directors  the  making  of  large  kindergarten 
stockings  of  some  pretty  colored  material,  having  them  hang  in  sight 
through  the  entire  month.  The  children  were  told  that  they  might 
bring  presents  of  toys,  books,  or  anything  out  of  their  treasures  that 
they  would  like  to  put  into  the  stockings,  which  were  on  Christmas  day 
to  make  children  happy  who  otherwise  would  have  no  Christmas  gifts. 
There  was  to  be  no  urging  or  soliciting,  the  children  to  be  influenced 
only  by  the  "  deep  thought  "  of  the  month.  Thev  gave  of  their  very  own 
toys,  good,  bad  and  indifferent;  they  interested  their  mothers  and  friends, 
so  that  the  stockings  were  filled  to  overflowing.  Last  year  as  a  result  of 
such  giving  in  a  distant  city  in  the  West,  we  sent  from  nine  kindergar- 
tens 220  gifts  of  clothing  and  toys  to  the  police  matron  for  distribution, 
and  the  response  this  year  has  been  generous  from  the  children  and 
mothers.  In  a  kindergarten  among  our  Italian  children  here,  some 
of  the  gifts  were  pathetic  in  their  poverty  and  utter  uselessness,  but 
they  were  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  offered,  and  used  as 
far  as  possible.  One  little  boy  brought  as  his  contribution  a  single  large 
red  bean  that  he  had  played  with  for  days.  It  required  a  great  effort  on 
his  part  to  finally  put  it  with  the  other  gifts,  but  when  the  deed  was  done 
his  face  fairly  beamed  with  delight.  Was  it  not  his  box  of  precious 
ointment? 

685.  Should  the  child  begin  by  giving  to  father,  mother,  sisters,  rel- 
atives, or  is  it  better  to  begin  with  giving  to  the  poor,  to  the  heathen 
etc.,  etc.? 

All  of  the  child's  experiences  must  begin  in  the  family.  He  must 
first  know  the  joy  of  giving  to  those  that  he  loves,  because  he  knows 
them,  before  he  can  with  any  genuine  feeling  of  interest  give  to  the 
poor,  or  to  the  heathen  who  are  only  imaginary  beings  to  him. 

693.  Can  you  love  either  particular  individuals  or  general  humanity 
aright  unless  you  love  God  supremely?  Might  we  call  this  proportion 
in  love? 

God  is  the  source  of  all  love;  therefore  love  must  partake  of  His  na- 
ture, as  it  is  derived  from  Him.  In  proportion  as  one  loves  God,  the  love 
manifested  toward  the  individual  and  the  race  will  be  broad  and  inclu- 
sive, or  narrow,  exclusive,  and  therefore  selfish. 

607.     What  are  the  highest  expressions  of  love? 

Deeds  —  "Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share.  The  gift  without 
the  giver  is  bare."  The  giving  of  ourselves  in  thought,  word,  or  deed 
(or  in  all)  to  another  or  to  a  cause. 

700.  Are  you  more  or  less  sensitive  about  yourself  when  you  are  un- 
selfishly active? 

Unselfish  activity  precludes  the  thought  of  self;  it  therefore  provides 
the  best,  almost  the  only,  means  of  helping  children  and  adults  to  over- 
come excessive  sensitiveness,  which  is  caused  by  undue  self-conscious- 
ness. 

705.  What  do  you  think  of  Theodore  Parker's  expression,  "  The  dear 
fatherly  and  motherly  God"? 

It  is  most  comprehensive.  We  are  the  children  of  God;  all  of  the 
divine  attributes  given  to  the  race  are  derived  from  Him,  therefore  the 
motherly  nature  must  be  in  Him,  or  He  could  not  have  bestowed  it  upon 
woman.     Christ  manifested  the  yearning  maternal  instinct  when  he  said, 
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"  Oh,  Jerusalem!  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  asa  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!" 

706.     If  either  element  is  ignored,  is  our  idea  of  God  defective? 

I  think  it  is.  A  God  who  could  not  in  His  own  nature  respond  to 
every  need  of  humanity  in  man  or  woman,  would  not  be  a  Supreme,  a 
Perfect  Being.  Reasoning  analogously,  as  all  plant  and  animal  life 
is  the  product  of  the  "fatherly  and  motherly"  elements,  they  also  must 
exist  in  the  Great  Creator,  the  Author  of  all  life.  A  friend  said  recently 
that  she  thought  the  worship  of  the  mother  of  Christ  had  its  rise  and 
continues  its  hold  today,  in  that  it  meets  in  a  degree  the  yearning  of 
the  human  heart  for  a  "  motherly  "  God. 

(From  Carrie  S.  Newman,  Vancouver.) 

662.  Who  is  the  speaker  in  this  song,  and  to  whom  does  she  speak? 
The  mother  is  speaking  to  the  child. 

663.  In  what  character  does  the  mother  appear  in  this  song? 

She  appears  as  one  of  the  children,  and  helps  them  to  plan  and  pre- 
pare for  a  happy  surprise  for  the  father's  birthday,  so  drawing  tighter 
the  bond  which  binds  them  to  their  father. 

666.  Restate  and  illustrate  the  thought  in  the  Motto. 

We  should  sympathetically  receive  and  welcome  the  little  offerings 
the  child  brings  to  us  from  time  to  time.  They  may  be  valueless  in  our 
eyes,  but  of  great  value  in  the  child's  eyes  —  perhaps  his  greatest  treas- 
ures; and  it  may  be  it  has  cost  him  something  to  part  with  them,  and 
his  little  heart  will  be  chilled  and  depressed  if  they  are  received  with 
little  or  no  gratitude.  The  sticky  piece  of  candy  may  represent  a  good 
deal  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  little  giver,  and  should  be  received 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  "  What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  child's 
character? "  should  be  the  test  applied  to  our  every  action  toward  the 
child.  "  Love  grows  with  being  spent."  The  child  can  only  make  little 
efforts  now,  but  out  of  these  small  beginnings  will  grow  great  things;  be 
careful,  then,  that  we  do  not  nip  them  in  the  bud  by  our  lack  of  sympa- 
thy. Let  us  look  always  at  the  effort  made,  not  at  the  result.  Many  a 
little  child  is  made  selfish  by  the  way  in  which  his  first  attempts  at  un- 
selfishness are  received. 

667.  Whose  birthday  is  it,  and  how  celebrated? 

It  is  the  father's  birthday,  and  the  morning  hours  are  passed  by  the 
whole  family  in  the  garden.  The  mother  and  children  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  father  on  the  other  are  both  thinking  of  and  planning  for  the 
happiness  of  the  other;  while  the  mother  and  children  weave  a  little  bas- 
ket, fill  it  with  flowers,  and  present  it  to  the  father  with  a  song  of  greet- 
ing, he  presents  to  the  children  a  picture  which  he  has  been  busy  drawing 
for  them. 

671.  What  connection  between  this  play  and  the  "Bird's  Nest"? 
between  it  and  the  "Flower  Song"? 

In  the  "Bird's  Nest"  the  child  was  taught  to  read  in  the  lives  of  the 
birds  his  own  life  story.  Seeing  the  helplessness  of  the  young  birds  and 
the  care  of  the  parents  helped  to  make  him  conscious  of,  and  arouse  his 
gratitude  for,  his  own  parents'  love.  Having  aroused  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude, the  next  thing  is  to  help  the  child  to  carry  it  into  action;  this  is 
done  in  the  game  of  the  "Flower  Basket."  In  the  "Flower  Song"  the 
child's  love  for  flowers  was  drawn  out  and  cultivated  by  making  them 
his  dearly  loved  playmates;  now  he  finds  that  his  love  for  the  flowers 
may  be  shared  with  others;  that  by  means  of  them  he  can  show  forth 
his  love  to  his  father. 
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672.  What  is  the  father  doing? 

Sitting  in  the  summer  house,  he  is  drawing  a  picture  in  order  to  give 
pleasure  to  his  children. 

673.  What  is  the  inner  significance  of  his  deed? 

On  this,  his  birthday,  he  thinks  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  dear  one 
and  how  he  can  give  them  pleasure. 

674.  In  how  many  Commentaries  of  the  Mother-Play  is  the  father 
introduced? 

The  father  is  first  introduced  in  "All  Gone,"  where  the  child  is  told, 
that  the  dog  has  been  with  father  to  the  field.  In  "Tick-Tack"  the 
child  is  made  ready  for  two  dear  friends— his  father's  dear  eyes.  In 
the  "Bird's  Nest"  the  child  is  shown  the  father  bird  keeping  watch  over 
the  nestlings.  "The  Family"  shows  the  father  as  a  very  necessary 
member  of  that  unity.  The  child  in  the  "Maiden  and  the  Stars"  calls 
two  stars  "father  and  mother  stars."  In  the  "Light  Bird"  the  mother 
reminds  the  child  of  the  absent  father.  In  the  Commentary  to  the 
"Wolf  and  Wild  Pig"  Froebel  calls  upon  the  father  as  well  as  the 
mother  to  guard  the  child  from  evil,  and  repeats  his  warning  in  "The 
Two  Windows."  In  "The  Little  Gardener"  he  speaks  of  the  common 
effort  of  father  and  mother.  "The  Toyman  and  the  Boy"  shows  us  a 
father  taking  his  little  boy  to  the  toyshop. 

675.  WThen  does  he  become  more  prominent? 

As  the  child  advances  in  strength  and  development. 

676.  Does  this  indicate  any  important  transition? 

It  indicates  the  transition  from  weakness,  mobility,  and  dependence 
to  strength,  firmness,  and  self-dependence.  It  is  the  same  transition  as 
from  the  soft  ball  to  the  solid  sphere.  The  father's  influence  will  be  on 
the  side  of  strength,  firmness,  and  courage. 

677.  What  is  the  ideal  function  of  the  father?  of  the  mother? 

The  father's  intercourse  with  his  children  should  tend  to  develop- 
courage,  firmness,  and  strength  to  endure;  should,  in  other  words,  in- 
troduce the  child  to  what  might  be  called  the  sterner  virtues.  It  should 
also  widen  the  child's  horizon,  arouse  an  interest  in  what  is  going  on  in. 
the  big,  outside  world.  The  mother's  function,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
develop  the  gentler  side  of  the  character.  In  the  "Toyman  and  the 
Maiden  "  and  the  "  Toyman  and  the  Boy,"  Froebel  points  out  this  differ- 
ence in  the  function  of  the  father  and  the  mother  very  strongly;  show- 
ing us  the  mother  and  maiden  absorbed  in  beautiful  things,  in  articles 
which  beautify  or  serve  the  home,  while  the  father  and  little  boy  are  in- 
terested in  strong  things,  in  things  which  appeal  to  the  stronger  side  of 
life.  I  have  noticed  this  very  strongly  in  the  children's  free  work  in 
drawing:  the  girls  enjoy  drawing  houses  with  prettily  draped  windows,. 
but  I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  one  of  the  boys  do  so;  pictures  of 
boats  and  trains  are  their  great  delight. 

678.  What  clashes  occur  most  frequently  between  fathers  and  moth- 
ers?    How  may  they  be  obviated? 

Clashes  occur  most  frequently,  I  think,  because  parents  do  not  real- 
ize that  the  highest  forms  of  unity  include  variety;  that  it  was  never  in- 
tended the  father  and  mother  should  lose  their  individuality,  that  they 
should  become  counterparts  one  of  the  other.  If  they  realized  that  the 
individuality  of  each  was  necessary  for  the  balanced  development  of 
the  children,  that  each  had  a  part  to  fill  in  that  development  which  was 
to  complement  the  work  of  the  other,  there  would  be  fewer  misunder- 
standings, less  working  the  one  against  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  the- 
most  common  cause  of  family  disagreements  is  that  in  so  many  homes 
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there  is  no  room  for  the  individuality  of  the  different  members.  Three 
sisters  who  had  long  lived  together  were  once  asked  how  they  managed 
to  live  so  amicably  when  they  each  had  such  strong  individual  tastes; 
the  answer  was,  "Oh,  we  long  ago  agreed  to  disagree."  While  having 
a  great  deal  in  common,  they  were  willing  to  allow  each  one  to  cultivate 
individual  tastes  in  which  the  others  were  not  specially  interested. 

679.  Does  giving  help  the  giver  to  appreciate  gifts? 

It  certainly  does,  as  passing  through  any  experience  helps  us  to 
sympathize  with  others  who  are  passing  through  the  same  or  similar 
experiences. 

680.  What  is  the  path  in  thought  from  the  basket  which  the  child 
gives  its  father,  to  the  gifts  of  God? 

The  child  with  its  little  heart  full  of  love  brings  a  basket  of  flowers 
as  a  gift  to  its  father.  The  father,  after  showing  his  appreciation  of  the 
gift,  speaks  of  other  things  which  make  his  life  happy,  and  then  leads 
the  child  to  realize  that  all  these  good  things  come  from  God  above. 

681.  How  will  you  cultivate  in  the  children  a  grateful  spirit? 

One  of  the  best  means,  I  think,  is  to  help  them  to  trace,  step  by  step, 
the  many  links  in  the  process  which  procured  for  them  any  of  their 
daily  comfort:  to  show  how  many  people  worked  together  to  produce 
them.  Helping  them  to  realize  the  interdependence  of  things  arouses 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  reverence  and  a  strong  desire  to  do  their  part 
in  the  great  work  of  the  world.  A  favorite  exercise  of  our  children  is, 
after  illustrating  in  song  and  game  the  process  by  which  we  obtain  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  a  warm  coat,  to  write  on  the  board,  as  the  names  are 
suggested  by  them,  a  list  of  all  who  have  helped  to  make  the  coat  or 
the  loaf  of  bread.  A  few  days  before  Christmas  the  older  children  were 
happily  employed  drawing  illustrations  of  Christmas  joys  and  fun,  when 
one  of  them  asked  me  to  draw  a  reindeer  on  the  board.  While  I  hesi- 
tated several  voices  exclaimed,  "Miss  G.  [one  of  the  assistants]  can 
draw  awful  good  reindeer.  Will  vou  ask  her  to?"  Soon  a  most  inter- 
ested little  group  was  collected  about  the  board  watching  the  growth 
of  the  reindeer.  Presently  one  of  the  boys  (perhaps  the  most  harum- 
scarum  urchin  in  the  kindergarten)  looked  up  with  the  remark,  "  We 
must  say  Thank  you,  mustn't  we?"  They  had  returned  to  their  seats 
and  were  absorbed  in  reproducing  the  reindeer,  when  another  little  fel- 
low attracted  my  attention  to  say,  "  Do  you  think  Miss  G.  [who  was  con- 
ducting a  pasting  exercise  at  one  of  the  tables]  would  like  anyone  to 
help  her?  I  could  carry  away  the  paste  dishes  for  her."  Such  little 
scenes  inspire  and  gladden  our  hearts  with  the  realization  that  in  spite 
of  many  shortcomings,  many  miserable  mistakes,  we  are  helping  the 
children  to  develop  along  lines  of  truth  and  beauty.  Our  plan  at  Christ- 
mas has  been  to  allow  each  child  to  make  three  presents  —  one  for  father, 
one  for  mother,  and  the  third  to  be  disposed  of  as  each  pleases.  This 
year  when  the  time  came  for  naming  the  presents  preparatory  to  plac- 
ing them  on  the  tree,  one  little  girl  said,  "  This  is  for  the  miller."  "What 
miller?"  was  asked.  "Why,  the  miller  who  grinds  the  wheat,"  was  the 
reply.  She  had  never  seen  a  miller,  as  we  have  no  flour  mills  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  but  had  evidently  been  impressed  by  our  talks  and 
games  of  the  miller  and  wished  to  show  her  gratitude. 

682.  Do  you  honestly  believe  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive? 

I  do  believe  it  is,  though  when,  as  the  child  said,  my  selfish  nature 
is  "on  top"  I  feel  inclined  to  doubt  it.  The  happiness  which  springs 
from  giving  or  sharing  with  others  is  a  far  deeper,  more  genuine  happi- 
.ness  than  that  which  comes  from  receiving. 
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684.  What  plans  have  you  found  most  successful  in  develpping  the 
spirit  of  giving? 

I  think  our  Christmas  festival  is  one  of  the  most  successful  plans  for 
helping  the  children  to  realize  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. Our  Christmas  really  begins  some  seven  or  eight  weeks  before 
the  actual  date,  in  order  that  we  may  have  plenty  of  time  without  hurry 
or  confusion  to  thoroughly  enjoy  all  the  preparations.  As  our  festival 
is  usually  attended  by  over  a  hundred  persons,  old  and  young,  I  was  at 
first  afraid  it  would  develop  self-consciousness;  but  I  think  we  have 
proved  that  if  the  subject  is  presented  in  the  right  way  it  will  not  do  so. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  criticisms  is,  "How  simple  and  unaffected  the 
children  are."  In  order  to  avoid  this  we  make  as  little  change  from  our 
usual  routine  as  possible,  and  are  very,  very  careful  that  not  a  thought 
of  showing  off  or  of  what  people  will  think  of  us,  is  presented  to  the 
child's  mind.  The  one  thought  kept  before  the  children's  minds  is  that 
we  will  invite  all  the  fathers  and  mothers  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  us 
and  make  them  just  as  happy  as  ever  we  can.  Our  first  attention  is 
given  to  decorations  for  our  room  —  fresh  curtains,  new  picture  frames, 
etc. —  in  which  each  helps.  Then  each  child  makes  a  present  for  mother 
and  one  for  father.  The  decorations  for  the  tree  are  made  with  two 
thoughts  in  our  minds:  first  to  make  our  tree  as  beautiful  as  we  can,  and 
secondly  that  we  may  have  a  pinwheel,  a  flag,  or  a  chain  to  give  to  each 
little  child  who  comes  to  see  us  on  that  day.  We  often  ask  the  chil- 
dren's advice  as  to  which  songs,  games,  etc.,  mother  would  most  enjoy 
hearing.  The  children  themselves  go  away  from  our  tree  empty  handed 
but  with  happy  hearts  and  a  consciousness  that  they  have  done  some- 
thing to  shed  abroad  happiness  at  this  blessed  season.  They  are  free 
from  self-consciousness  because  their  thoughts  have  been  continually 
turned  from  self  outward.  Then,  in  order  to  widen  their  sympathies, 
we  seize  the  opportunity  some  day  when  they  are  enjoying  picture  books, 
to  tell  them  of  the  little  children  in  our  Orphans'  Home  who  love  pic- 
tures as  much  as  they  do,  but  do  not  often  have  a  new  book,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  we  might  send  them  some.  Nearly  all  the  children,  we  find, 
have  some  money  saved  for  Christmas,  and  readily  agree  to  bring  a  por- 
tion of  it  for  this  purpose.  The  books,  when  purchased,  are  shown  to 
the  children  before  being  sent  to  their  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 

685,  686.  Should  the  child  begin  by  doing  for  and  giving  to  father, 
mother,  sisters,  relatives,  or  is  it  better  to  begin  with  giving  to  the  poor, 
to  the  heathen,  etc.?     Give  your  reasons  for  the  plan  you  prefer. 

I  think  the  child  should  certainly  begin  by  giving  to  those  in  his  own 
home,  those  with  whom  his  life  is  closely  connected.  His  love  and  grati- 
tude to  these  can  be  aroused  and  expressed  in  action  long  before  he  is 
much  interested  in  the  outside  world.  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  take 
pleasure  in  possessing  things  he  can  be  helped  to  feel  that  the  real  value 
of  possessions  lies  in  being  able  to  share  with  others.  Certain  toys  should 
belong  to  him  exclusively,  that  he  may  realize  the  pleasure  of  willingly 
sharing  them  with  brother  and  sister.  The  older  children  ca'n  be  taught 
to  feel  it  a  privilege  to  share  with  and  help  the  younger  ones;  to  plan 
little  surprises  and  pleasures  for  them  and  for  father  and  mother.  Then, 
as  the  child's  horizon  widens,  his  sympathies  should  widen  too;  pet  ani- 
mals should  call  for  a  share  of  his  thought  and  attention,  little  play- 
mates share  his  joys;  by  and  by,  as  opportunity  arises,  he  should  share 
his  good  things  with  little  ones  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  not 
as  many  toys,  etc.,  as  he  has.  In  every  case  the  circumstance  should 
be  such  as  a  child  can  readily  understand  and  sympathize  with,  else  the 
giving  becomes  merely  an  empty  form.     The  needs  of  the  heathen  are 
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quite  beyond  a  child's  comprehension.  Two  lady  missionaries  called 
at  our  kiifdergarten  a  year  or  so  ago.  They  attempted  to  arouse  the. 
children's  sympathies  by  telling  of  the  little  Indians  who  had  no  shoes 
or  stockings  to  wear,  who  lived  in  little  huts  and  slept  on  the  ground, 
without  avail,  as  this  appeared  to  the  children  quite  an  ideal  existence; 
but  when  they  told  how  much  they  enjoy  pictures,  how  far  they  would 
walk  to  see  one,  and  how  many  of  the  little  girls  had  never  seen  a  real 
doll,  the  children  were  full  of  sympathy  and  eager  to  send  their  pictures 
and  dolls;  this  was  a  lack  they  could  understand,  which  appealed  to 
them. 

687.  What  has  been  the  divine  plan  for  cultivating  altruistic  emo- 
tions and  ideals? 

Teaching  that  we  are  all  members  one  of  another,  helping  us  to  real- 
ize the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

688.  What  dangers  are  incident  to  the  development  of  special  af- 
fections? 

There  is  danger  that  our  love  being  narrowed  down  will  degenerate 
into  selfishness.  The  love  which  a  little  child  naturally  has  for  its  par- 
ents should  widen  out  into  love  for  all  mankind.  This  is  one  reason 
why  children  should  not  be  educated  alone,  why  they  need  a  wider  so- 
cial life  than  the  home  can  afford.  Placing  a  child  in  a  kindergarten 
meets  this  need. 

689.  What  dangers  are  incident  to  the  cultivation  of  philanthropic 
sentiments  divorced  from  special  affections? 

Can  we  cultivate  philanthropic  sentiments  divorced  from  special  af- 
fections? It  seems  to  me  the  one  must  be  developed  from  the  other. 
If  we  do  not  love  the  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  how  can  we  love  him 
whom  we  have  not  seen?  Loving  and  sympathizing  with  those  whose 
lives  touch  ours  closely,  we  will  be  able  to  love  and  sympathize  with 
those  more  remote;  otherwise  it  seems  to  me  philanthropy  will  be  a  mere 
form,  not  a  genuine  love. 

690.  What  do  you  think  of  these  lines? 

That  love  for  one,  from  which  there  does  not  spring 
Broad  love  for  all,  is  but  a  worthless  thing. 

I  think  this  is  perfectly  true.  Genuine  love  cannot  be  narrowed 
down;  a  mother  who  loves  only  her  own  child  is  not  a  true  mother;  love 
has  no  boundaries. 

Love  grows  with  being  spent, 

But  starves  in  its  own  plenty  pent. 

691.  What  is  idolatry? 

Immoderate  love.     Love'not  guided  by  wisdom  or  common  sense. 

692.  When  are  affections  legitimate  and  when  are  they  inordinate? 
Affections  are  legitimate  when  they  are  guided  by  good  common 

sense;  when  the  aim  is  the  real  good  of  the  person  loved,  not  our  own 
selfish  gratification;  when  the  love  of  the  particular  person  helps,  not 
hinders,  the  performance  of  our  duty  to  others.  Affections  are  inordi- 
nate, on  the  other  hand,  when  they  prevent  our  love  and  duty  to  others; 
when  they  prevent  our  being  wise  as  well  as  loving  in  our  behavior 
toward  the  one  loved. 

693.  Can  you  love  either  particular  individuals  or  general  humanity 
aright  unless  you  love  God  supremely?  Might  we  call  this  proportion 
in  love? 

God  is  love,  and  all  genuine  love  proceeds  from  Him  as  the  source. 
Unless  we  love  God  above  all  else,  our  love  will  be  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Loving  God  freely,  putting  Him  first  in  our  affections,  we  need  not  fear 
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to  love  our  brethren  with  all  our  hearts,  for  then  our  love  can  only  do 
them  and  ourselves  good.  That  is  not  true  love  which  does  not  spring 
(from  Him,  but  only  a  miserable  counterfeit. 

694,  695.  Do  you  think  it  is  well  to  encourage  physical  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  in  children?  Should  such  demonstrations  be  in  any 
■degree  restricted? 

I  think  the  answer  to  both  these  questions  depends  upon  the  individ- 
ual child  with  whom  we  are  dealing.  I  have  in  my  mind  as  I  write, 
•some  reserved  little  ones,  belonging  chiefly  to  my  Sunday-school  class, 
who  seemed  to  have  lived  in  such  a  chilling  atmosphere  that  they 
needed  some  physical  demonstrations,  both  on  their  part  and  on  my 
own,  in  order  to  warm  and  thaw  their  little  hearts.  Again  I  have  in  my 
mind  a  little  girl,  belonging  this  time  to  the  kindergarten,  who  is  so 
roughly  demonstrative  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  discourage  her  dem- 
onstrations and  tell  her  that  I  can  see  her  love  shining  from  her  face, 
and  that  I  know  she  loves  me  when  she  cheerfully  obeys  me  and  shows 
me  a  bright,  smiling  face.  I  find  that  only  a  close  study  of  each  child, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  help  them,  will  show  us  what  to  do,  how  to 
meet  these  cases.  As  a  general  rule  I  should  say  do  not  discourage 
physical  demonstrations,  but  lead  the  children  to  feel  that  loving,  unsel- 
fish behavior  is  a  better  means  of  expression.  Some  of  the  children  at 
Christmas  lamented  that  they  had  no  gift  for  me;  I  told  them  they  could 
give  me  a  gift  every  day,  all  through  the  year,  by  doing  what  they  knew 
1  wished  them  to  do. 

696.  Is  there  a  danger  that  a  child  may  form  a  wrong  estimate  of 
his  own  character  if  words  and  caresses  are  accepted  as  sufficient  ex- 
pressions of  love? 

I  think  there  is  a  decided  danger  here.  The  child  quoted  above  as 
being  so  roughly  demonstrative,  is  not  nearly  so  genuinely  affectionate 
as  many  of  the  others,  not  nearly  so  ready  to  give  up  her  own  way  for 
the  sake  of  the  one  she  professes  so  loudly  to  love;  but  unfortunately 
hears  herself  spoken  of  by  others  as  being  very  affectionate. 

697.  What  are  the  highest  expressions  of  love? 

Actions  which  require  a  sacrifice  of  self  in  order  that  others  may  be 
blessed;  a  putting  aside  of  one's  own  feelings  and  desires  when  they  in- 
terfere with  the  good  of  others. 

700.  Are  you  more  or  less  sensitive  about  yourself  when  you  are  un- 
selfishly active? 

Certainly  much  less  so.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  so  busy  for 
others  that  one  entirely  forgets  himself. 

701.  Will  you  state  everything  you  do  to  cultivate  in  your  children 
the  habit  of  unselfish  activity  ? 

It  seems  to  me  this  should  be  the  underlying  spirit  of  all  our  work  in 
the  kindergarten.  The  little  card  is  sewed,  the  form  modeled,  the  mat 
woven,  not  for  self,  but  to  be  carried  home  to  mother.  One  child  chooses 
a  game,  the  rest  help  him  carry  it  out.  Charlie  builds  a  train  which 
carries  Willie's  boxes  of  eggs  to  Frank's  station.  Each  child  brings, 
not  just  enough  lunch  for  himself,  but  enough  to  share  with  his  neigh- 
bors. Curtains  are  made  and  pictures  framed,  for  all  to  enjoy.  One 
class  illustrates  with  their  sticks,  a  story,  and  invites  another  class  to 
come  and  see  it.  No  child  is  happy  in  his  own  work  alone,  but  expects 
and  receives  the  sympathy  of  the  rest.  All  take  turns  in  distributing 
and  collecting  work,  in  watering  plants  and  feeding  pets.  The  older 
•ones  are  often  called  upon  to  help  the  little  ones,  and  often  see  that  a 
.new  little  one  gets  home  safely  until  he  is  able  to  go  alone.     The  more 
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skillful  hands  thread  the  needles  for  those  who  cannot  yet  accomplish 
that  feat. 

702.     Is  this  song  particularly  appropriate  to  any  special  season? 

It  is  most  appropriate  in  the  family  for  father's  or  mother's  birthday. 
The  underlying  principle,  if  not  the  song  as  it  stands,  applies  to  our 
Christmas  celebration  in  the  kindergarten. 

705.  What  do  you  think  of  Theodore  Parker's  expression — "the 
dear  fatherly  and  motherly  God"? 

I  think  both  the  fatherly  and  motherly  instincts  are  necessary  to  our 
conception  of  a  perfect  being. 

706.  If  either  element  is  ignored  is  our  idea  of  God  defective? 
It  certainly  is. 

707.  How  has  the  motherly  element  in  God  found  expression  in  pic- 
torial art? 

In  the  pictures  of  Christ  blessing  the  little  children,  and  of  Christ  as 
the  Good  Shepherd. 

709.  Under  what  symbols  does  the  Bible  present  God? 

.  Under  the  symbols  of  the  Father,  the  Creator,  Love,  Light,  a  Shep- 
herd. 

710.  What  symbol  does  Froebel  use  in  the  "Education  of  Man"? 
The  symbols  of  Creator,  Preserver,  Ruler,  the  Father  of  all  things. 


s 


A  SERVICE  OF  SONG. 

OME  keep  the  Sabbath  going  to  church; 
I  keep  it  staying  at  home, 
With  a  bobolink  for  a  chorister, 
And  an  orchard  for  a  dome. 

Some  keep  the  Sabbath  in  surplice; 

I  just  wear  my  wings, 
And  instead  of  tolling  the  bells  for  church, 

Our  little  sexton  sings. 

God  preaches  —  a  noted  clergyman  — 

And  the  sermon  is  never  long; 
So  instead  of  getting  to  heaven  at  last, 

I'm  going  all  alongl 

— Emily  Dickinson. 
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CONFERENCES     I    TO     8:    MARY    JEAN     MILLER  — THE     MOTHER 

PLAY    PICTURE    BOOK  —  A    CHURCH    KINDERGARTEN  — 

MOTHERS'    CLASSES  —  MORE    ANSWERS. 

(Readers  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  and  parents  of  young 
children  are  invited  to  bring  questions,  helpful  experiences,  and  points 
of  interest  to  this  department  for  discussion.) 

CONFERENCE    NO.   I — SOME    OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    KINDER- 
GARTEN. 

A  YOUNG  woman  of  some  influence  objects  to  it,  be- 
cause she  has  met  no  kindergartners  who  are  in- 
teresting or  even  pleasing. 

One  who  does  not  wish  to  be  the  "first  to  take 
the  new  thing  up,  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside,"  says 
"the  new  ideas  have  not  proven  to  be  better  than  those  of 
our  grandfathers^and  grandmothers,  and  the  home  influence 
is  destroyed  by  taking  the  child  too  early  from  the  parental 
roof." 

Some  one  who  has  not  learned  that  all  good  things  cost 
in  this  world,  says  "kindergartens  are  too  expensive  " 

Primary  teachers  have  looked  askance  and  remarked 
"the  wriggling,  writhing  offspring  of  the  kindergarten." 

Many  people  say  "Yes,  it  is  a  fine  amusement  for  chil- 
dren, but  the  home  is  the  place  for  the  nursery." 

These  objections  and  rnany  others  are  not  made  by  pessi- 
mists, nor  by  Methuselasjn^educational  theories. 

CONFERENCE    NO.  2 — THE    OVERCROWDED    KINDERGARTEN. 

In  a  crowd  of  "unconscious  natures"  it  is  wrong  to  ex- 
pect the  attending  to  even  concrete  things  separated  from 
the  child  by  many  individuals.  On  last  Thanksgiving  Day 
I  attended  a  service  where  two  hundred  children  were  as- 
sembled. Although  the  speaker  was  interesting,  the  greater 
number  in  material  space  were  too  far  removed  from  him, 
and  many  small  groups  of  children  were  attending  to  the 
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people  and  subjects  7icar  them.  In  such  a  gathering  of  un- 
trained minds,  the  person  in  charge  cannot  feel  the  pulse  of 
so  large  a  number  and  know  in  a  moment  how  and  what  to 
say  to  unify  all.  The  result  is,  that  many  are  heedless  to 
the  thought  of  the  majority,  and  indifferent  to  the  subject 
of  the  moment.  This  may  explain  the  cause  for  the  com- 
plaint that  children  become  excitable  and  nervous  from  at- 
tending the  kindergarten.  Others  are  made  self-conscious, 
for  in  a  crowd,  if  the  attention  is  to  be  held,  responses  must 
be  quick,  and  the  bright  child  is  the  one  oftenest  seen  and 
heard;  and  the  slow,  quiet  child,  who  needs  bringing  out, 
iremains  in  seclusion. 

CONFERENCE  NO.  3 — "TARES  AMONG  THE  WHEAT." 

I  must  be  very  frank  at  the  start,  and  say  that  the  kin- 
dergarten profession,  like  any  other  in  its  early  existence, 
has  many  "tares"  among  the  "wheat";  but  the  harvest 
•day  is  coming  when  our  educational  systems  will  give  to 
every  student  a  knowledge  of  the  "science  of  humanity" 
embodied  in  FroebeFs  philosophy,  and  our  training  schools 
will  give  to  the  world  clear-headed,  strong  creators,  capable 
-of  adapting  methods,  rather  than  sentimental,  weak  imita- 
tors of  kindergartners  who  have  gone  before.  This  condi- 
tion may  be  expected  when  powers  other  than  politics,  love 
of  money,  and  earthly  ambition  rule.  We  may  have  a  run 
in  stocks,  and  bargains  in  silks,  but  our  immortal  souls  must 
•grow  steadily,  slowly,  but  surely.  Education  needs  no 
booming.  Truth  only  requires  sincere,  receptive  hearts, 
and  it  grows  and  yields  abundantly.  And  thought  is  every- 
where; we  do  not  originate  it,  we  only  give  it  a  new  form  as 
we  clothe  it  in  words. 

How  few  of  us  have  been  trained  from  infancy  to  see 
and  hear  and  feel  the  wonders  of  life  everywhere  about  us. 
Froebel  uses  the  spherical  mirror,  which  reflects  everything 
above,  below,  and  around  it,  as  an  illustration  of  what  our 
lives  should  be.  Our  Heavenly  Father's  way  of  leading  us  is 
through  the  increasing  activities  in  nature  and  man.  If  we 
are  not  responsive  we  shall  not  only  miss  the  message,  but, 
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if  Schopenhauer  is  right  in  his  "Wisdom  of  Life,"  pleasure 
and  happiness  also;  for  he  says:  "Pleasure  always  involves 
the  use  of  one's  own  powers,  and  happiness  consists  in  the 
frequent  repetition  of  pleasure." 

I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  "no  kindergarten  at  all" 
is  better  than  a  poor  one,  for  the  aim  is  at  least  higher  than 
the  end  reached.  Children  are  happier  than  on  the  street, 
and  in  miserable  homes  where  overworked,  nagging  mothers 
and  filth  prevail,  or  where  society-enslaved  parents  with 
cleanliness  and  incompetent  nurses  abound. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  says:  "An  ideal  kindergarten  is 
seldom  seen,  and  worth  going  a  thousand  miles  to  see." 
What  is  this  rare  composition,  the  music  of  which  is  but  in- 
distinct harmony?  What  is  a  kindergarten?  A  place  for 
children,  or  one  simply  of  children?  Is  it  a  garden  for  child 
culture,  where  the  child  is  fostered  by  care  and  study?  or 
is  it  a  yard  where  many  children  are  herded  together  and 
by  means  of  a  program  goaded  to  that  corner,  and  by  some 
theory  driven  to  this  side?  Too  much  of  our  child  garden- 
ing is  interfering  rather  than  nourishing  —  "enveloping  and 
not  developing,"  as  Madame  Kraus,  of  New  York  city,  says. 
And  all  because  we,  like  the  pupils  of  history  years  ago, 
have  learned  only  disconnected  facts  of  Froebel's  methods, 
rather  than  a  related,  complete  whole. 

Of  Froebel's  philosophy  of  education  it  is  said:  "A  light 
mind  cannot  take  hold  of  it,  a  loose  or  dissolute  mind  will 
despise  it,  a  gentle  mind  will  notice  it,  but  a  deep  mind  only 
will  follow  its  traces." 

CONFERENCE    NO.  4  —  AN    ANALOGY. 

Let  us  in  thought  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the  vege- 
table world  and  visit  a  flower  garden,  noting  some  corres- 
pondences which  may  be  helpful.  We  shall  find  that  but  a 
few  things  besides  care  —  loving  care  —  does  the  plant,  as 
well  as  the  child,  need;  but  these  few  are  essential. 

The  seed  requires  rich,  moist  or  wet  soil.  The  child 
needs  a  good  nature,  physical  and  spiritual.  The  plant 
must   have    sunshine;    so   the   child    must   have    happiness. 
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James  Freeman  Clark  says  that  "a  joyful  youth  is  the  best 
preparation  for  earnest  manhood."  Fresh  air  is  a  necessity 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  is  an  atmosphere  of  sympa- 
thy to  the  well-being  of  the  child.  But  the  home  provides 
this  for  the  child,  some  one  remarks.  True,  it  should  and 
often  does;  but  what  the  seed  is  to  the  coming  harvest  this 
is  also  to  the  school.  Without  it  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, from  home  circle  to  university  spire,  become  places  of 
instruction  rather  than  education;  camping  grounds  for 
mechanical  mind  drill,  not  miniature  worlds  of  experience. 

CONFERENCE     NO.    5  —  THE     WATCHWORD     OF     THE     NEW     EDU- 
CATION. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  the  watchword  of  the 
so-called  new  education  is  Experience  gained  through  self- 
activity.  Why  is  the  period  of  infancy  so  prolonged  if  not 
to  give  the  child  many  experiences  while  under  the  loving 
care  of  the  parents?  Why  do  children  later  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  figure?  Because  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  and  a  per- 
son is  considered  illiterate  who  does  not  know  how?  or  is  it 
to  gain  experience  which  shall  be  useful  and  pleasurable  to 
him  and  to  humanity  later?  There  comes  a  time,  then, 
in  the  growth  of  the  child  when  the  home  ceases  to  have 
the  influence  it  once  had?  To  this  question  I  answer  Yes, 
and  No.  Yes,  if  the  infant  is  not  given  opportunities  to 
know  himself,  by  knowing  what  he  can  do,  in  infancy. 
Otherwise  No,  for  good  nature,  happiness,  and  sympathy 
are  just  the  qualities  even  a  baby  can  use,  and  appreciate 
the  parents  for  causing  to  surround  him.  If  we  could  but 
realize  that  life  is  made  up  of  experiences,  not  so  many  cal- 
endar years,  months,  and  days! 

Froebel  says:  "It  is  impossible  to  give  a  sound  intellec- 
tual education  to  a  child  who  has  not  a  true  moral  devel- 
opment, and  a  child  cannot  have  that  true  moral  devel- 
opment who  is  separated  from  other  children  and  led  to 
imagine  himself  as  having  a  superior  nature."  The  kinder- 
garten, then,  is  a  place  for  children,  not  infants,  where  they 
may  associate  with  their  equals  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and 
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observe,  as  in  a  mirror,  their  own  actions  and  habits  in  oth- 
ers. Contrast  is  so  necessary  an  element  in  gaining  knowl- 
edge, that  the  little  child  needs  "teachers  other  than  the 
family,"  says  Froebel.  How  can  a  child  long  reverence  a 
person  or  thing  if  he  knows  not  why  it  is  worthy  of  it? 
How  can  he  reverence  or  know  himself  if  he  does  not  rev- 
erence and  know  others,  like  unto  himself,  yet  sufficiently 
different  to  cause  them  to  be  other  and  separate  individuals? 

May  I  right  here  make  a  plea  for  the  limiting  of  num- 
bers in  this  republic  of  childhood,  to  a  community  which 
is  larger  than  a  family  and  smaller  than  a  crowd?  In  this 
institution,  where  the  government  is  for  the  children,  of  the 
children,  and  by  the  children,  we  shall  find  the  three  essentials 
of  life  which  are  emphasized  in  the  "Education  of  Man," — 
industry,  temperance,  and  religion. 

The  kindergartner  is  the  ideal  child,  and  should  be  per- 
meated with  the  innocence  of  wisdom,  full  of  carefully 
thought  out  experiences  for  her  little  ones,  but  like  the 
child,  with  no  set  opinions  nor  fixed  methods  of  living  the 
hours  spent  together.  The  teacher  should  be  as  ready  to 
receive  what  the  children  each  new  day  bring,  as  she  desires 
them  to  take  from  the  abundance  of  her  life.  The  atmos- 
phere is  full  of  "I  can  try  to  do  my  best;"  "everybody 
can;"  "I  can  do  today  what  I  could  not  yesterday;"  "to- 
morrow I  shall  be  able  to  do  better  than  today;"  not- — "I 
can  do  better  than  you." 

Children  are  always  industrious  about  something,  and 
usually  they  are  temperate  in  their  activity,  when  tiring  of 
one  occupation  changing  to  another.  Who  does  not  recall 
the  time  in  childhood  —  "I'm  tired  playing  this,  let's  play 
something  else"?  In  the  kindergarten  the  workful  play  and 
playful  work  are  so  arranged  in  quantity  and  quality  as  to 
gratify  the  desires  of  the  child  and  inspire  him  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  knowledge,  which  Froebel  says  is  "from  objects 
to  pictures,  from  pictures  to  symbols,  from  symbols  to  ideas." 
The  child  gains  a  conscious  knowledge  of  material  objects 
through  the  five  senses, —  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting, 
and  touching.     Through  seeing  and  touching  he  knows  a 
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sphere  from  a  cube  and  makes  pictures  of  them  by  means  of 
drawing,  which  Froebel  says  is  "as  natural  to  the  child  as 
language."  Our  large  blackboard  is  almost  every  day  filled 
with  the  pictorial  efforts  of  not  only  a  few  of  the  children, 
but  all.  It  is  often  remarkable  that  little  children  who  can 
only  make  indefinite  and  unintelligible  marks,  soon  draw 
quite  accurate  pictures  of  spheres  and  cubes,  naming  them 
circles  and  squares,  thereby  gaining  clear  ideas  of  form  and 
number,  which  are  so  large  a  part  of  our  characters.  They 
also  know  the  straight  line  of  the  square  from  the  curved  line 
of  the  circle,  the  sharp  corner  of  the  square  from  the  smooth 
edge  of  the  circle,  the  many  faces  of  the  cube  and  the 
one  surface  of  the  sphere. 

CONFERENCE    NO.    6  —  THE    IDEAL    OF    A    KINDERGARTEN. 

In  the  opening  of  a  kindergarten  it  is  the  kindergartner's 
high  privilege  and  responsibility  to  harmonize  and  unify 
many  young  individuals.  The  length  of  time  required  to 
bring  this  about  varies  with  the  number  of  children  and  the 
teacher's  skill.  The  oneness  must  be  felt,  as  all  unite  to 
make  one  circle;  if  possible  at  first  all  as  one  family  work- 
ing at  the  same  table,  —  one  company  marching,  and  one 
happy  band  playing  together.  The  number  should  never  be 
so  large  that  each  one  may  not  feel  the  unity  of  the  many. 
Unity  of  thought  and  action  combines  with  these  outer  signs. 
Three  times  during  a  session  of  three  hours  do  we  form  a 
circle.  The  chairs  are  arranged  in  circular  form  before  the 
children  arrive  in  the  morning.  As  they  enter  they  are 
greeted  by  a  cordial,  heart- felt  handshake  with  the  kinder- 
gartner,  and  pass  to  this  visible  form  of  harmony  —  the 
morning  circle.  Here  a  half  hour  is  passed  in  conversation 
and  singing.  There  is  sufficient  time  for  all  to  take  part,  so 
no  two  need  express  themselves  at  once.  And  everything 
is  of  such  importance  that  not  only  do  all  remain  in  silence 
while  the  one  speaks,  but  all  are  expected  to  listen  as  well; 
for  whatever  is  of  interest  to  the  individual  becomes  the 
pleasure  of  the  whole.  The  kindergartnerdoes  not  make  con- 
versation, but  she  leads  into  proper  channels  what  is  freely 
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expressed.  Some  time  during  this  early  period  of  thirty 
minutes  we  have  a  simple  morning  prayer  and  hymn.  How 
do  we  prepare  for  this?  It  must  be  step  by  step,  for  until 
we  are  ready  outwardly  we  cannot  easily  be  in  a  reverential 
attitude.  A  word  from  the  kindergartner  is  sufficient,  as — 
"The  feet  in  front  of  the  chairs,"  "the  hands  folded,"  and 
"the  heads  bowed."  With  such  a  preparation  the  expression 
may  be  quite  universal,  and  the  quiet  is  most  impressive. 
This  same  power  through  repose  is  experienced  during 
the  grace  before  luncheon.  So  deeply  do  the  children  en- 
joy the  feeling  of  sympathy  and  harmony  at  these  periods 
that  they  often  say:  "Why  don't  we  have  our  morning 
prayer?"  or,  "We  haven't  prayed  yet."  Froebel  says: 
"Prayer  gives  peace."  At  first  the  kindergartner  herself 
stands  as  the  embodiment  of  what  is  right  and  best,  and 
step  by  step  she  leads  the  whole  family  through  conscious 
feeling  and  clearness  of  thought  to  Tightness  of  word  and 
deed.  A  standard  of  right  is  not  created  in  a  moment.  It 
is  a  growth  resulting  from  great  care  and  sincerity.  Froe- 
bel again  says:  "Between  educator  and  pupil  (parent  as 
well),  between  request  and  obedience,  there  should  invisibly 
rule  a  third  something  to  which  educator  and  pupil  are 
equally  subject.  This  third  something  is  the  law  of  right — 
the  best.  Educators  cannot  be  too  careful  to  prove  that 
they  themselves  in  word  and  deed  are  subject  to  this  invisi- 
ble law  of  the  right,  the  best,  and  that  they  are  always  treas- 
uring and  honoring  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true. 
Such  a  method  of  dealing  results  in  a  oneness  between 
teacher  and  taught,  for  both  are  learners  in  the  great  world 
of  experience,  the  only  difference  being  that  one  has  had 
more  opportunities  because  of  longer  time  for  application." 

CONFERENCE    NO.    J  —  THE    WRONG    BOARD. 

The  game  of  street  car  was  being  played.  One  child  in 
constructing  the  car  had  chosen  six  children  to  be  the 
boards.  One  of  these  children  was  a  joyously  active  boy, 
who  jumped  up  and  down  too  much  to  suit  the  purpose  of 
his  part.     The  kindergartner  sat  at  the  piano  playing  the 
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appropriate  music.  The  conductor,  a  little  girl,  blew  the 
whistle,  the  car  stopped,  the  music  ceased,  and  the  passen- 
gers were  taken  on  and  off.  The  whistle  sounded  again  in 
rather  a  shrill  manner  and  the  conductor  said  in  an  excited 
tone:  "  One  of  the  boards  is  all  wrong!"  "What  will  you 
do?"  asked  the  kindergartner.  "Get  another,"  came  the 
answer,  and  immediately  the  wrong  board  was  taken  out 
and  replaced  by  another  child.  The  game  was  finished  and 
another  chosen,  when  a  little  voice  said:  "Cannot  Lawrence 
come  back  to  the  circle?" 

Lawrence,  or  the  "wrong  board,"  had  been  moved  to 
tears  as  he  sat  alone. 

"Shall  Lawrence  come  back  to  the  circle,  children?"  the 
kindergartner  asked. 

A  hearty  affirmative  was  expressed  and  the  offender  was 
welcomed  back  upon  condition  that  he  would  remember  an- 
other time  "to  be  the  right  kind  of  a  board."  If  this  cir- 
cumstance had  occurred  before  the  standard  of  right  had 
been  established  in  the  kindergarten,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  kindergartner  to  direct  each  detail  of  dis- 
cipline herself,  allowing  the  children  to  observe  the  justness 
and  righteousness  of  her  methods.  As  it  was,  she  could 
trust  the  common  opinion  of  the  children,  for — 

"We  sow  an  act  and  reap  a  habit;  we  sow  a  habit  and 
reap  a  character;  we  sow  a  character  and  reap  a  destiny." 

CONFERENCE    NO.    8  —  THE    LESSONS    OF    LIFE. 

"It  is  possible  to  spare  our  children  much  rough  ex- 
perience if  we  educate  them  properly,"  says  Froebel.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  carefully  prepared  tools 
of  the  kindergarten,  which  give  the  child  experiences  with 
principles  in  material  form.  And  in  well-ordered  play, 
form,  number,  color,  position,  direction,  and  size  touch  not 
only  the  senses,  but  the  soul  of  the  child,  and  he  begins  to 
express  ideas.  The  child  with  an  idea  will  have  a  varied 
experience  as  well  as  the  man. 

Can    we   so  classify  experiences  that  our  children   may 
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Is  it  not  better  that  a  child  strike  his  educator,  suffer  the 
result,  take  the  discipline,  and  learn  self-control,  rather  than 
wait  until  he  is  a  man  and  find  himself  in  the  Bridewell  be- 
cause of  a  capricious  temper?  Is  it  not  better  that  the  in- 
dividual learn  the  effects  of  over-eating,  over-drinking,  and 
over-working  in  childhood  and  form  habits  of  temperance, 
rather  than  get  his  experience  in  the  gutter  and  gold  cure? 
Shall  not  harmony  be  familiar  to  the  child  in  family  and 
kindergarten  life?  —  for  it  is  the  deepest  germ  of  genuine 
religious  sentiment;  or  must  he  live  to  four-score  years  and 
ten  before  he  learns  that  the  second  greatest  commandment 
of  all  is  to  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"? 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  numbers  of  things  the  child  can 
do  in  a  kindergarten  to  discover  and  know  his  powers  as 
well  as  to  help  and  be  kind  to  others.  He  can  open  and 
close  doors,  get  and  put  away  material  in  the  closets,  attend 
to  his  own  garden,  water  and  dig  about  the  plants  in  his 
care,  arrange  cups,  plates,  and  baskets  for  the  luncheon,  lead 
the  march,  suggest  songs,  stories,  games,  and  new  ways  of 
doing  all  things.  A  kindergarten  which  does  not  give  to 
every  child,  every  day,  an  opportunity  to  form  habits  of 
orderly  industry,  temperance,  and  kindness  as  he  lives  with 
the  child  community  about  him,  is  not  worthy  the  name. 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  and  self-control  are  the 
result  of  learning  the  lessons  of  life  by  doing  them,  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  self-control.  Welcome  the  day  when 
children  see,  hear,  and  feel  the  wonders  of  life  about  them  — 
when  they  shall  be  free  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  because 
they  know  the  truth  —  and  they  can  do  as  they  please,  be- 
cause they  please  to  do  right!     Then  shall  be  supreme  — 

"Freedom,  we  call  it,  for  holier  name  of  the  soul  there  is 
none.' ' — Swinburne '. 

THE    MOTHER-PLAY    PICTURE    BOOK. 

Surely  all  mothers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Harris 
and  Miss  Blow  for  giving  them  an  ideal  picture  book  for 
their  children! 

The   edition   of   Froebel's  "Mother   Play"  book  in  the 
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International  Education  Series  is  of  incomparable  value. 
That,  with  the  companion  volume,  "The  Mottoes  and  Com- 
mentaries," and  the  Kindergarten  Magazine's  helpful 
"  Mother-Play  Study  Questions,"  gives  to  the  mother  who 
will  use  it  an  open  sesame  to  the  treasuries  of  the  king. 

My  own  baby  is  not  yet  two  years  old  and  the  "Mother 
Play"  is  his  favorite  among  all  his  picture  books.  Tick- 
tack,  Hide  and  Seek,  The  Cuckoo,  The  Wheelwright,  The 
Knights  and  the  Good  Child,  The  Moon  and  the  Light 
Bird  are  his  special  favorites,  although  he  enjoys  many  of 
the  others.  The  rhymes  are  sweet  and  pure,  the  music 
good,  and  the  pictures  suggestive.  I  mean  to  have  the 
large  colored  pictures  when  he  is  a  little  older.  I  wish 
mothers  could  be  roused  to  a  deeper  interest  in  their 
children's  first  picture  books;  it  is  so  important,  and  there 
are  so  many  untrue,  degrading  rhymes  and  pictures  in  the 
market. 

The  little  child  mind  is  so  pure,  so  open  to  receive 
beauty  and  light,  that  we  are  blind  and  cruel  if  we  give  it 
aught  but  the  very  best. — L.  G.  S. 

A    CHURCH    KINDERGARTEN. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  February  Kindergarten 
Magazine  brings  to  my  mind  a  recent  visit  to  a  church 
kindergarten.  The  paragraph  to  which  I  refer  is,  in  part,  as 
follows:  "The  day  is  not  far  off  when  every  church  will 
have  a  free  kindergarten,"  and,  "  Every  church  founding  one 
becomes  a  pioneer  in  true  church  work." 

Such  a  one  is  that  known  in  Kalamazoo  as  "The  Peo- 
ple's Church."  Its  building  is  large,  handsome,  and  well 
appointed,  and  the  free  kindergarten  which  it  maintains 
has  had  ample  provision  made  for  its  convenience  and 
comfort.  It  is  held  in  the  basement,  but  that  is  not  at  all 
like  the  dark,  dingy  place  one  usually  finds.  It  is  high, 
light,  well  ventilated  and  cheery.  There  are  two  large 
rooms  devoted  to  the  children,  and  it  is  an  almost  ideal 
place  for  a  kindergarten. 
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There  is  a  fireplace,  above  which  the  Sistine  Madonna  is 
seen.  A  bust  of  Froebel  stands  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
everywhere  are  appropriate  decorations.  On  one  side  of 
the  room  the  benign  face  of  "the  father  of  his  country" 
looks  out  from  the  folds  of  Old  Glory,  and  the  large 
monthly  calendars,  with  their  colored  records  of  sunny  days 
or  dark  ones,  are  a  unique  feature  of  interest. 

The  kindergartner,  Miss  Grace  Sweetland,  with  a  large 
corps  of  assistants,  takes  care  of  a  great  many  little  people 
during  the  year,  and  the  mothers'  classes  are  well  attended. 

But  it  is  not  the  week-day  kindergarten,  interesting 
though  that  be,  that  has  especially  won  my  attention.  It  is 
the  one  held  on  Sunday  morning  for  the  children  whose 
parents  attend  the  People's  Church.  Indeed,  I  was  told 
that  often  there  are  children  present  whose  parents  belong 
to  other  churches.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  are  wel- 
comed. 

One  pleasant  winter  morning,  not  long  ago,  I  entered 
the  kindergarten  just  as  the  service  was  beginning  in  the 
church  above.  I  found  the  little  ones  just  ready  for  their 
opening  talk.  The  subject  was  "Light,"  and  the  idea  of 
praise  to  God  for  the  life-giving  light  was  dwelt  upon. 
Then  came  a  prayerful  song  of  thanks,  with  heads  bowed 
reverently,  for  father  and  mother,  the  flowers,  and  the  sun- 
beams that  were  looking  through  the  windows  and  lighting 
up  the  room. 

Then  the  sunbeams  were  given  a  cheery  "Good  morn- 
ing," and  a  song  followed  in  which  was  the  refrain: 
Jesus  bids  us  shine, 

You  in  your  little  corner, 
And  I  in  mine. 

After  this  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  earth  was  con- 
sidered, and  the  moon,  with  its  borrowed  light,  was  spoken 
of.  Next,  the  helpfulness  of  the  sun  was  emphasized,  and  a 
practical  application  made.  While  speaking  of  the  fact 
that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun,  one  sturdy  little  fellow 
remarked:  "The  first  time  I  knew  the  earth  goes  round  was 
the  day  I  was  tied  out  in  the  woodshed,  and  I  watched  the 
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shadow  of  the  pump-handle."  To  which  the  kindergartner 
replied:  "That  was  one  of  the  days  when  you  forgot  to  help, 
wasn't  it?"  and  then  showed  how  he  could  at  that  time  learn 
two  lessons,  each  so  important  in  life. 

Next  came  a  march  around  the  two  rooms,  ending  with 
a  grouping  of  the  little  ones  about  a  table.  The  interest 
still  centered  about  the  sun,  and  its  position  with  regard  to 
the  planets  was  illustrated  by  means  of  balls.  In  all  and 
through  all  was  the  thought  of  "Our  Heavenly  Father  in 
our  midst." 

The  older  children  coming  in  gathered  about  the  table 
listening  attentively,  and  there  was  a  prevailing  spirit  of 
unity,  of  the  family,  and  of  a  Sabbath  home.  After  church 
many  of  the  little  ones  remained  and  took  up  work  with  the 
older  ones.  These  were  led  by  the  teachers  in  the  Nature 
Study  series  published  by  the  Western  Unitarian  Society, 
each  class  being  grouped,  according  to  age,  about  a  table  as 
in  the  usual  kindergarten. 

Truly  the  spirit  of  Froebel  was  that  of  the  Master — Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord!  —  M.  Helen  Jennings. 

mothers'  classes. 

The  following  topics  will  be  discussed  in  a  mothers' 
class  under  the  direction  of  Miss  McCulloch,  at  the  Crow 
Kindergarten,  St.  Louis,  during  March:  March  2d,  Helpful 
suggestions  for  home  occupation;  March  9th,  Habits  to  be 
cultivated;  March  16th,  Training  of  the  affections;  March 
23d,  Moral  control  of  children;  March  30th,  The  nurture  of 
the  religious  nature  of  the  child. 

At  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  "Mothers  in  Council"  are  con- 
sidering this  winter  such  subjects  as,  How  do  we  best  Influ- 
ence our  Children  —  by  What  we  do,  or  What  we  are?  The 
Development  of  the  Educational  Ideal;  Food  Nutrition; 
the  Scientific  Observation  of  Children;  Habit;  The  Training 
of  the  Will;  The  Development  of  the  Imagination;  Symbolic 
Education;  Toys,  Pets,  and  Games;  Stories  to  be  Told  and 
Read;  Love  of  Nature  vs.  Fear;  The  Religious  Training  of 
Children. 
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MORE    ANSWERS. 


Question:  "How  do  you  make  a  child  want  to  go  to 
bed?" 

Nothing  being  stated  as  to  age,  let  us  consider  one  child 
yet  at  home  and  one  of  school  age. 

Given  a  normal  child,  living  under  normal  conditions,  he 
should  incline  toward  his  place  of  rest  as  do  the  flowers 
"nod  their  tiny  heads  and  sleep,"  when  the  sun  goes  away. 
Older  children  might  be  led  to  love  it  if  the  time  be  known 
as  the  "mother's  hour"  and  sacredly  so  kept  —  a  time  of  re- 
lating the  day's  experience,  a  bringing  forth  of  guarded 
treasures  from  both;  as  a  loving  intercourse,  or  a  time  of 
story-telling,  latter  often  to  be  continued.  As  it  is  ever  the 
tendency  and  ideal  of  the  child  to  be  —  such  and  such  a  man 
or  woman  —  lead  him  by  conversations  to  realize  that  much 
sleep  is  necessary  for  his  growth  and  strength.  Time  and 
patience  work  wonders  ever. — Minerva  S.  Jonrdan. 

Carrie  Lyman.- — Do  you,  in  asking  how  to  deal  with  a 
child  who  will  not  learn  the  difference  between  truth  and 
lies,  believe  in  natural  or  total  depravity?  Do  you  suppose 
that  child  is  willing  whether  he  will  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween truth  and  lies? 

It  is  a  matter  so  largely  in  your  bands,  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  the  child  in  influence  and  training,  as  to 
well  be  overwhelming  in  responsibility.  Steep  him  in  truth, 
give  it  to  him  through  all  his  senses,  in  all  its  strength  and 
beauty,  till  he  knows  it  to  be  what  he  must  hold  to,  what  he 
desires.  Ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  this  are  as 
varied  as  the  number  of  children  who  need  it. —  R.  H. 


MORE    QUERIES. 

Should  a  child  never  be  told  anything  but  good  stories? 
How  do  kindergartners  look  upon  the  Andersen  and  Grimm 
stories? — A  Story- teller. 

Is  it  most  desirable  to  mingle  little  children  of  all  classes 
in  the  kindergarten? — Mrs.  Burch. 


INTERNATIONAL    KINDERGARTEN    UNION    AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS. 

THE    ST.   LOUIS    MEETING. 

THE  plans  for  the  St.  Louis  meeting  are  progress- 
ing favorably.  Everything  indicates  a  large  and 
interesting  gathering. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  all  branches  of  the 
Union  the  need  of  sending  delegates,  in  order  that  the  bene- 
fits and  inspiration  of  such  a  meeting  may  be  shared  by  all. 
I  hope  that  every  club  and  association  on  our  list  will  be 
willing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  one  delegate,  who  can  re- 
port the  work  done  in  her  own  city  and  suggest  needs  to  be 
met  by  the  Union.  Such  delegates  will  be  welcomed  to 
the  conferences,  where  the  most  vital  questions  pertaining 
to  our  work  will  be  discussed.  The  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees on  training,  on  literature,  on  music  and  games,  will 
then  be  presented.  One  training  teacher  has  written  that 
she  intends  to  take  six  of  her  students.  I  hope  others  will 
"go  and  do  likewise."  Such  a  widening  of  the  horizon 
must  be  of  great  value  to  those  in  training. 

The  program  of  the  meeting,  as  far  as  it  can  be  safely 
announced,  is  as  follows.  There  will  be  an  official  program 
later. 

Tuesday  morning,  April  20:  Conferences  of  the  various 
committees,  open  to  all  delegates — Business  session. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  Mothers'  Day:  Organization  and  con- 
duct of  Mothers'  Clubs — Mrs.  L.  W.  Treat,  Grand  Rapids; 
Miss  Wilhelmina  T.  Caldwell,  Supervisor  of  Kindergar- 
tens, Denver;  Law  and  Spontaneity  in  the  Kindergarten — 
Miss  A.  E.  Fitts,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  Freedom  and 
Law  in  the  Home — Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam,  Chicago;  Mothers 
in  the  Kindergarten — Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto. 

Tuesday  evening:  Address  by  Patterson  Du  Bois,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Sunday  School  Times,  Philadelphia. 
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Wednesday  morning,  April  21:  Topic,  Study  of  Child 
Nature.  Speakers — Miss  Anna  E.  Bryan,  Armour  Institute, 
Chicago;  Miss  Patty  D.  Hill,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Prof.  G.  H. 
Mead,  University  of  Chicago. 

Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening:  Froebel  Festival 
and  joint  session  with  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

There  will  be  an  hour  devoted  to  games  and  short  ad- 
dresses by  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  Col.  Francis  Parker,  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Page,  Miss  Annie  Laws  (Cincinnati);  Miss  Amalie 
Hofer,  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine;  Miss  M.  C.  McCul- 
loch,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  H.  W.  Blake,  of  Kindergarten  News; 
and  others. 

Thursday  morning:  Conferences  of  the  committees. 

The  meetings  of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation continue  through  Friday,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  teachers. 

I  hope  for  early  communications  from  those  designing 
to  go  to  St.  Louis,  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  transporta- 
tion may  be  settled  and  announced  in  April. 

Lucy  Wheelock,  Pres.  I.  K.  U. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  I.  K.  U. 

Dear  Friends:  As  chairman  of  the  "Committee  on 
Training  Classes,"  appointed  by  the  I.  K.  U.,  many  problems 
have  come  to  me  which  I  feel  should  be  laid  before  the 
Union  for  consideration.  As  kindergartners  we  are  widely 
scattered,  our  times  for  meeting  are  few,  and  the  periods 
are  always  too  short  for  full  conferences;  so  I  have  thought 
that  the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  which  have  always  been 
generously  opened  to  the  interests  of  the  work  in  all  lines, 
would  offer  the  most  satisfactory  medium  for  an  interchange 
of  opinion  in  all  of  those  matters  pertaining  to  a  higher 
standard  of  work  in  the  training  classes.  Here  we  might 
come  into  closer  contact,  and  a  monthly  conference  be 
established  which  would  be  of  great  help  in  planning  for 
the  annual  gatherings  when  we  meet  face  to  face. 
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Some  time  ago  this  committee  recommended  an  outline 
course  of  study,  and  stated  also  what  the  Union  felt  to  be  de- 
sirable requirements  on  the  part  of  those  who  intend  to  take 
up  the  study  of  the  kindergarten.  This  circular  was  sent 
to  all  training  teachers  whose  address  could  be  found,  and 
it  was  also  printed  in  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  and  the 
Kindergarten  News.  It  was  hoped  that  the  outline  would 
call  forth  some  response  from  all  of  the  kindergarten 
schools.  Perhaps,  because  "silence  gives  consent,"  we  may 
hope  that  these  general  suggestions  were  approved. 

In  considering  the  next  step,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  get  at  the  particulars  of  the  work  actually  done  in  the 
various  schools.  This  we  have  tried  to  gain  through  circu- 
lars issued  by  the  various  training  centers.  But  it  has  not 
been  an  entirely  satisfactory  undertaking,  for  the  reason 
that  few  of  the  circulars  give  the  details  of  study,  as  to 
length  of  time  given  to  any  one  subject;  whether  the  sub- 
ject taught  by  a  specialist  or  regular  teacher;  what  books 
(if  any)  are  used,  etc.,  etc.  In  some  instances,  for  example, 
vocal  music  was  "listed"  as  one  of  the  requirements  for 
entrance,  but  was  not  a  part  of  the  course  of  study;  or,  as 
in  another  case,  "a  course  of  ten  lessons"  only  was  pro- 
vided. Psychology,  too,  is  variously  studied,  some  teach- 
ers taking  it  up  through  the  games,  stories,  and  gifts,  while 
others  put  the  subject  into  the  hands  of  a  specialist,  letting 
it  run  through  one  or  two  years. 

I  believe  that  all  improvement  of  our  training  work 
must  come  from  within;  or  in  other  words,  only  as  each 
training  teacher  feels  her  own  limitations  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  her  ideals,  and  sees  her  own  work  in  relation  to 
other  forms  of  truth,  can  the  general  standard  be  raised.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  gain  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  princi- 
ples which  underlie  all  of  this  work,  but  it  is  not  going  to 
be  an  easy  matter  to  come  to  any  general  formulation  of 
the  application  of  these  principles.  Probably  this  is  not 
essential,  when  methods  only  are  in  question.  But  in  those 
matters  of  which  I  have  spoken,  more  than  a  "method"  is 
at  stake,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  many  times  inexperi- 
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enced  people,  and  not  infrequently  ill-prepared  persons, 
enter  the  lists  as  training  teachers.  Nor  would  I  be  misun- 
derstood here  as  to  the  ideal.  It  surely  is  not  that  of 
"quantity"  alone  that  should  stand  the  test.  However  full 
and  perfect  a  course  of  study  may  be,  without  a  broad- 
minded,  clear-headed  woman  to  interpret  it,  one  who  has 
had  large  and  wholesome  experience  with  and  knowledge 
of  children,  the  school  will  still  fall  short  of  what  is  sadly 
needed  wherever  the  kindergarten  has  found  a  resting  place. 
It  certainly  is  not  the  function  of  this  committee  to  de- 
clare who  is  and  who  is  not  sufficient  for  these  things;  in- 
deed, I  have  never  for  one  moment  thought  that  the  in- 
dorsement of  one  training  school,  or  the  criticism  of 
another,  would  be  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem.  But 
I  do  believe  that  if  the  committee  could  call  forth  a  full, 
free,  impersonal  expression  concerning  our  methods  of 
work,  and  openly  discuss  them,  taking  care  lest  we  over- 
step that  very  vital  injunction  of  the  "new  education,"  to 
"beware  of  finals,"  we  should  all  learn  much.  The  great 
lesson  for  every  student  is  open-mindedness,  and  I  take  it 
that  every  training  teacher  is  no  less  a  student  than  those 
who  come  for  training.  Science  and  philosophy  teach  us 
this  continually.  We  must  learn  to  stand  before  we  can 
learn  to  walk,  and  there  is  a  divine  warning — "Let  him  that 
tliinketli  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  Doubts,  ques- 
tions, uncertainties,  are  not  pleasant;  they  may  be  trouble- 
some to  us,  but  I  believe  in  my  heart  they  are  less  hurtful 
to  our  children  than  an  obstinate  persistence  in  methods 
which  recent  studies  in  psychology  have  shown  were  not  in 
line  with  child  nature.  If,  then,  we  could,  by  taking  up  from 
time  to  time  certain  questions,  go  to  the  very  root  of  the 
matter,  according  to  the  light  we  have;  if  the  Magazine 
would  grant  the  Union  space  for  this  purpose,  having  the 
whole  matter  so  supervised  by  the  Union  or  its  appointed 
committees  that  it  should  become  responsible  for  what  ap- 
peared under  its  name,  I  believe  the  Committee  on  Train- 
ing would  have  its  raison  d'etre.  As  affairs  stand  at  present, 
these  are  samples  of  the  questions  which  come  to  me;   and 
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because  the   Union   has   not   announced   any  "platform,"  I 
cannot  answer  for  it: 

"What  does  the  'Union'  think  of  the  network  drawing? 
Mr.  ,  of  our  art  institute,  condemns  it  in  toto." 

"Does  your  committee  advocate  the  use  of  brush  and 
color  before  the  pencil,  for  the  very  little  child?" 

"  I  desire  the  indorsement  of  your  committee  for  my 
training-class  work,  that  it  may  be  on  a  better  basis  " 

"What  does  it  cost  to  take  the  International  examina- 
tion?    I  wish  to  better  my  position." 

To  summarize  these  suggestions  I  would  ask: 

First — That  such  space  be  given  to  questions  which  the 
I.  K.  U.  may  consider  vital,  as  the  editor  of  the  Magazine 
may  feel  disposed  to  spare; 

Second — That  the  Union  hold  itself  responsible  for 
what  shall  appear  under  its  "colors  "; 

Third — That  experienced  teachers  be  asked  to  make 
monthly  comments  on  these  topics,  giving  such  interpreta- 
tion as  in  their  own  work  has  been  found  helpful,  or  stating 
the  reasons  for  rejecting  a  given  method. 

In  this  way  we  could,  perhaps,  come  in  time  to  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  which  would  be  useful  to  all. 

While  the  whole  matter  is  thus  laid  before  the  members 
of  the  Union  for  their  consideration,  I  especially  desire  to 
hear  from  the  members  of  this  committee  and  its  sub-com- 
mittees; and  it  is  hoped  that  suggestions  will  be  made  per- 
sonally to  the  chairman  at  once,  in  order  that  more  detailed 
plans  may  be  laid  before  the  St.  Louis  meeting. 

Alice  H.  Putnam, 
Chairman  Com.  on  Training  Classes. 

481 5  Kc/ncood  Ave,  Oiicago. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  DEMONSTRATION. 
i  t  T      "\  XTRA  edition  of  the  Post—  all  about  the  Mothers' 
I — ^        Congress!" 

|         J  The  newsboys  made  the  streets  about  the  ho- 

tels of  the  Capital  ring  with  this  remarkable  an- 
nouncement, which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  did  not  jar  upon 
the  public  ear.     The  women  who  planned  this  national  con- 
gress of  mothers  did  so  in  response  to  a  greater  need  than 
they  themselves  were  aware.     The  generous  headquarters  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Arlington   Hotel  were  tested  to  their  ut- 
most capacity,  and  the  banquet  hall  proved  far  too  small  at 
the  very  first  session  of  the  congress.     The  delegates  sent 
by  women's  organizations  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  estimated   to  reach  the  number  of  iooo.     The  imme- 
diate vicinity  sent   large   groups  of  mothers   and  teachers, 
while  the  furthermost  states  were  represented  by  at  least 
one   earnest  mother.     A  full  sketch  of  the  officers  of  the 
congress  was  given  in  the  previous  number  of  this  magazine. 
On    Wednesday,    February    17,    the    headquarters    were 
thronged  with  questioners,  visitors,  reporters  and  delegates. 
The  general  program  was  opened  with  an  able  address  by  the 
president,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Birney,  responded  to  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Lowe    Dickinson,    president    of    the    National    Council    of 
Women,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  closing  address 
of  the  three  days'  congress  was  presented  by  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  that  other    great  woman's  organization,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Henrotin    of   the    general    Federation    of  Women's    Clubs. 
The    most    cordial    response    has    come    from    the    leading 
women  of  the  country  to  this  young  and  belated  congress, 
for  the  consideration  of  woman's  most  universal  interest  — 
that  of  motherhood.     Mrs.  Dickinson  spoke  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  her  heart  and  out  of  the  depth  of  her  large  experi- 
ence, in  a  manner  that  quickened  every  woman  in  the  press- 
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ing,  eager  audience.  Among  other  fresh  view-points  of 
world-old  truth,  she  said  that  while  it  is  granted  that  the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  may,  in  sentiment,  rule  the  world, 
still  the  world  which  most  needs  ruling  is  scarcely  that 
which  lies  in  the  cradle. 

In  her  address  as  president  Mrs.  Birney  said: 

There  are  many  in  this  audience  who  have  come  a  great 
distance  to  attend  this  First  National  Congress  of  Mothers, 
while  many  of  you  are  from  neighboring  cities.  That  this  con- 
gress (which  we  all  feel  must  mark  an  epoch  in  the  individual 
lives  of  those  at  least  who  attend)  has  been  possible  is  due 
to  the  noble  generosity  of  a  woman  whose  financial  aid  and 
whose  intellectual  grasp  of  humanity's  greatest  needs  have 
numbered  her  for  many  years  among  America's  truest  phil- 
anthropists, and  especially  as  the  benefactress  of  childhood. 
I  refer  to  our  first  vice-president  —  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst. 

You  have  come  with  full  hearts  and  high  hopes,  and  with 
such  we  greet  you.  Bachelor  or  maid,  father  or  mother, 
you  are  all  most  welcome.  The  love  of  childhood  is  a  com- 
mon tie  which  should  unite  us  in  holiest  purpose,  and  on 
this  common  ground  of  our  beautiful  national  Capital  let  us 
devote  our  best  efforts  during  these  three  days  to  a  prayer- 
ful consideration  of  our  highest  objects,  and  go  forth  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  work  to  full  fruition. 

The  tireless  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  women  who 
for  months  past  have  given  their  time  and  strength  to  this 
cause  need  no  words  of  thanks  from  me,  with  such  an  au- 
dience as  this  facing  them,  beautiful  in  its  earnestness  and 
inspiration. 

The  mental  attitude  of  the  world  today  is  one  of  recep- 
tivity; never  before  were  people  so  willing  to  accept  new 
thought  from  all  sources.  It  has  been  truly  said,  "To  cure 
was  the  voice  of  the  past;  to  prevent,  the  divine  whisper  of 
today." 

May  the  whisper  grow  into  a  mighty  shout  throughout 
■the  land,  until  all  mankind  takes  it  up  as  the  battle  cry  for 
the  closing  years  of  the  century.  Let  mothers,  fathers, 
nurses,  educators,  ministers,  legislators,  and  mightiest  of  all 
in  its  swift,  far-reaching  influence  —  the  press  — make  the 
child  the  watchword  and  ward  of  the  day  and  hour!  Let  all 
else  be  secondary,  and  those  of  us  who  live  to  see  the  year 
1925  will  behold  a  new  world  and  a  new  people. 

How  strangely  the  world  has  worked!  how  at  variance 
with  all  natural  law]   For  every  single  kindergarten  there  are 
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a  hundred  —  nay,  a  thousand  —  prisons,  jails,  reformatories, 
asylums,  and  hospitals.  And  yet  society  cries  that  there  is 
need  for  more  of  these.  Are  we  blind,  that  we  fail,  as  nation 
and  state  and  individuals,  to  recognize  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  such  demand  will'  never  cease  until  we  cut  off  the 
supply?  And  does  it  not  behoove  us  to  work  with  a  will  and 
together,  that  the  little  ones  of  today  may  not  require  such 
training  as  civilization  offers  through  its  police  and  courts 
of  law? 

Let  us  have  no  more  croaking  as  to  what  cannot  be  done; 
let  us  see  what  can  be  done,  and  above  all  see  that  it  is  done. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  sex  movement,  nor  has  the  appeal 
to  take  up  this  child  culture  and  kindred  topics  been  made 
to  mothers  alone.  Men  have  a  thousand  imperative  outside 
interests  and  pursuits,  while  nature  has  set  her  seal  upon 
woman  as  the  care-taker  of  the  child;  and  it  is  therefore 
divinely  natural  that  woman  should  lead  in  awaking  man- 
kind to  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  race 
to  provide  each  new-born  soul  with  an  environment  which 
will  foster  its  highest  development. 

With  generous  hospitality  Mrs.  Cleveland  received  the 
entire  delegation  attending  the  congress,  at  the  White  House 
at  the  close  of  the  first  session,  and  the  recognition  thus 
given  to  this  assembly,  in  the  name  of  child  culture,  will  be 
recorded  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  social  functions  of  the 
last  days  of  the  present  administration. 

The  great  second  session  of  the  congress  found  itself  in 
the  beautiful  audience  room  of  the  First  Baptist  church,, 
which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  at  an  early  hour. 
Mr.  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,, 
told  in  a  realistic  manner  of  motherhood  as  an  institutional 
and  religious  factor  in  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Zufii 
Indians,  a  race  which  places  mother-right  first  and  foremost 
as  a  basis  for  social  organization.  With  fine  feeling  Dr. 
Cushing  added  that 

It  was  a  mistake  to  regard  primitive  peoples  as  savages. 
They  were  simply  children,  and  belonged  to  the  childhood 
of  our  race.-  Yet  today  the  little  mothers  of  the  Zunis,  in 
disposition  and  modes  of  mind,  are  the  truest  representa- 
tives on  earth  of  what  our  gentle  mothers  used  to  be  in  the 
morning  of  man's  creation. 

With  the  Zufiis  the  mother  was  first,  not  last.    She  was  the 
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center  of  the  family.  To  her  belonged  the  honor  and  the 
fame  of  the  clan.  Her  children  belonged  to  her.  They 
thought  first  of  all  of  the  mother.  Mr.  Cushing  related 
several  stories  to  show  the  veneration  of  the  Zufii  children 
for  their  mothers,  and  also  several  pretty  Indian  legends  of 
motherhood.  He  sang  a  Zufii  lullaby,  which  was  heartily 
applauded. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Bainbridge  spoke  from  out  the  midst  of  the 
most  earnest  life  in  "lower  New  York,"  on  the  "Mothers 
of  the  Submerged  World."  The  great  Christian  antidote  to 
all  those  conditions  of  degradation  or  poverty  or  disadvan- 
tage, is  the  giving  of  other  selves  by  personal  contact.  Mrs. 
Bainbridge  spoke  earnestly  and  extemporaneously,  lifting 
the  interest  of  her  mother-hearers  to  a  wider  view  of  child 
life  than  that  to  be  found  in  their  own  immediate  homes. 
In  conclusion  she  said: 

There  is  no  high  wall  between  the  avenue  and  the  alley. 
As  Gen.  Grant  said,  "We  are  members  of  a  republic  of 
which  one  man  is  as  good  as  another  before  the  law."  The 
boy  in  the  slums  may  one  day  be  as  good  as  your  son  on 
the  avenue.  If  we  are  nothing  at  the  foundation  we  must 
fall. 

"What  the  Kindergarten  Means  to  Mothers,"  was  pre- 
sented by  Amalie  Hofer,  who  claimed  for  the  kindergarten 
that  it  was  a  means  of  social  economy.  As  color  is  taught 
by  presenting  to  the  child  the  pure,  simple  standard  colors, 
or  as  ideals  of  form  and  beauty  are  secured  to  the  young 
child  by  means  of  his  play  and  work  with  clear,  typical, 
beautiful  forms;  as  music  is  taught  him,  not  by  discords  and 
complicated  combinations  of  tones,  but  by  the  sublimely 
simple  melodies  —  so  should  the  great  and  classic  in  life  be 
illustrated  to  children  by  having  before  them  perfected 
adults  and  pattern  people;  the  great  function  of  the  adult 
being  to  type  to  the  younger  and  incoming  generation  the 
ideals  of  the  race-life.  Miss  Hofer  said  further  that  the 
kindergarten  was  to  the  social  life  of  a  community  what  the 
young  child  was  to  the  individual  family — a  source  of  joy,  a 
type  of  freedom  and  regeneration.  Give  us  kindergartens 
in  our  public  school  system,  so  that  the  little  child  may  truly 
be  set  in  the  midst,  where  older  children  as  well  as  the,  army 
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of  teachers  may  daily  come  into  contact  with  this  refreshing 
ideal. 

Mrs.  Rebekah  Kohut,  of  New  York,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  Parental  Reverence  as  Taught  in  Hebrew  Homes." 

To  be  a  mother,  she  said,  was  the  crown  of  a  Jewish  wife's 
life.  Solomon  sang  of  the  Jewish  mother,  and  a  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  child  was  drawn  in  the 
Scriptures.  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother"  was  one 
of  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue,  and  a  Hebrew  child  was 
also  taught,  "Fear  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 

"The  child  has  three  friends  —  God,  the  father,  and  the 
mother,"  said  the  rabbi.  For  a  time,  to  the  child  the  father 
was  a  representation  of  God.  This  was  of  pious  value  to 
the  child.  The  Jewish  prayer-book  prominently  included 
the  honoring  of  the  father. 

The  questions  which  were  sent  to  the  platform  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  audience  as  well  as  the  speakers  on  the  regu- 
lar program  showed  the  undercurrent  of  inquiry  and  often 
of  convictions  which  was  generated  by  the  addresses. 
Among  these  were  the  following: 

How  can  a  busy  mother  teach  the  kindergarten  in  the 
home? 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  boy  of  fourteen  who  does 
not  want  to  go  to  school? 

Is  the  kindergarten  intended  chiefly  for  poor  children? 

What  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  its  being  incorporated  in 
the  public  schools? 

The  early  morning  conferences  conducted  by  Miss 
Frances  Newton,  of  Chicago,  were  a  most  valuable  feature 
of  the  congress.  The  subjects  which  interested  the  earnest 
women  who  were  making  the  pilgrimage  to  the  congress  in 
order  to  take  back  the  help  to  those  not  so  fortunate,  were 
too  many  and  vast  to  be  handled  in  the  general  program. 
Two  conferences  were  held  simultaneously,  Thursday  and 
Friday  morning,  each  presided  over  by  an  able  leader.  A 
complete  account  of  these  discussions  will  appear  in  the 
printed  report  of  the  congress.  In  order  to  secure  a  copy 
of  same,  register  your  name  and  address  with  the  secretary, 
at  1439  Twentieth  street',  Washington. 
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All  societies  represented  in  the  branches  of  the  International  Kin- 
dergarten Union  are  entitled  to  send  delegates  — one  for  every  ten  mem- 
bers, or  fraction  thereof  —  to  the  annual  meeting,  which  will  be  held  this- 
year  in  St.  Louis,  the  third  week  in  April.  All  persons  sending  money 
to  the  I.  K.  U.  will  please  to  note  the  change  in  the  address  of  the  treas- 
urer, now  Hattie  Twichell,  Industrial  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Money  should  be  sent  in  the  form  of  post-office  order  or  draft.  Below 
is  a  list  of  the  societies  and  individuals  from  whom  the  treasurer  has  re- 
ceived membership  fees  during  the  year  of  1896.  Branches  and  mem- 
bers whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  list  should  communicate  with 
the  treasurer  at  once,  so  that  her  books  may  be  corrected  before  the 
annual  meeting.  The  St.  Louis  Froebel  Society  is  the  only  branch  that 
has  sent  a  membership  fee  for  the  year  of  1897.  Other  societies  and  in- 
dividuals will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  their  yearly  dues  to  the  treas- 
urer before  the  annual  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  in  April.  It  is  also  desired 
that  the  present  full  address  of  the  president  or  secretary  of  every 
branch  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  by  the  first  of  April.  The  Philadelphia 
branch  recently  sent  five  dollars  to  the  I.  K.U.  treasurer  for  the  Peabody 
fund.  Branches:  Brooks  Alumnae,  New  York  City,  Gertrude  H.  Noyes, 
treasurer;  St.  Louis  Froebel  Society,  Margaret  A.  Johnston,  secretary; 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Herron,  president;  California  Froebel  Society,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Kate 
F.  Banning,  secretary;  Buffalo  Kindergarten  Union,  Miss  Edith  Graves, 
secretary;  Albany  Kindergarten  Association,  Louise  G.  Franklin,  secre- 
tary; Cincinnati  Branch,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Worden,  president;  Oberlin  Free 
Kindergarten  Association,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Gerrish,  secretary;  Eastern  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  Miss  Anna  Marble,  treasurer;. 
Isabel  Crow  Kindergarten  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mrs.  Anthony 
Blaisdell,  president;  New  York  Kindergarten  Union,  M.  L.  Gibbs,  secre- 
tary; Rochester  Kindergarten  Association,  Julia  I.  Scribner,  treasurer; 
Delaware  Kindergarten  Association,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Alice  P.  Sellers, 
treasurer;  Alumnae  of  Training  Department  of  Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
Helen  J.  Holcombe,  secretary;  Louisville  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, A.  Burgman,  treasurer;  Philadelphia  Branch,  Miss  Mary  S.  Marot, 
treasurer;  Connecticut  Valley  Kindergarten  Association,  Miss  Fannie- 
belle  Curtis,  president,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  B.  I.  K.  U.  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Alice  Chapin,  president;  Seattle  Kindergarten  Club,  Mrs.  Loue 
E.  Bush,  treasurer;  San  Diego  Froebel  Society,  Anna  S.  Porter,  secre- 
tary; Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Kindergarten  Club,  Dora  A.  Haller,  secretary; 
Wisconsin  Branch,  Miss  Bloss,  secretary,  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Milwaukee 
Froebel  Union,  Miss  Mary  Hall,  president;  Milwaukee  Mission  Kinder- 
garten Association,  Lelia  B.  Terry,  secretary;  New  Haven  Association 
of  Kindergartners,  Gertrude  A.  Woodruff,  secretary.  Individual  mem- 
berships: Miss  Anna  Devereaux,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Miss  Mary  A.  Baldwin, 
2  S.  Fulton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J;  Miss  Mary  A.  Youngs,  Summit,  N.J.;. 
Miss  Newcomb,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Anna  M.  Pennock.  337  Olivet  St., 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Miss  Mary  F.  Schaeffer,  909  Indiana  Ave.,  La  Porte,  Ind.; 
W.  Schleppergrill-Kippler,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  E.  M.  Parker,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  F.  G.  Chadband,637  Greenleaf  Ave.,  Station  Y,  Chicago;  Eliza- 
beth Van  Anda,  142  E.  Spring  St.,  New  Albany,  Ind.;  Josephine  Jarvis,. 
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Cobden,  111.;  Isabel  King,  Normal  School,  Gaza,  Argentine  Republic, 
S.  A.;  Rachel  King,  37  Howe  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Clara  Wheeler, 
1 17  Barklay  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Adele  A.  Le  Maine,  Queen  Anne, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Barnes,  171  E.  74th  St„  New  York  City;  Sarah 
B.  Goodman,  126  Owen  St.,  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich.;  Anna  M.  Lam- 
phier,  405  N.  Madison  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y.;  Maude  Sims,  603  Broadway, 
Streator,  111. 

The  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
beld  its  bi-monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  February  2,  at  the  normal 
school,  the  subject  being  Child  Study.  Miss  Mackenzie  presided.  Four 
excellent  papers  were  read,  the  first  of  which  was  by  Dr.  Allen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Blind  Asylum  of  Philadelphia.  His  paper  was  a  careful 
and  minute  account  of  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  of  a  child's  life,  the 
record  starting  almost  from  the  moment  of  birth.  The  child  considered 
was  a  perfectly  normal  one,  the  chronicle  of  its  gradual  growth,  both 
mental  and  physical,  furnishing  valuable  data  to  the  psychologist,  the 
conclusion  of  the  paper  being  that  such  study  gives  a  clear  insight  into 
the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  child,  and  makes  possible  a  wise  di- 
rection of  its  future.  Miss  Nicholson  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
covering  a  wider  field,  as  it  took  in  her  experience  with  a  number  of  chil- 
dren. Her  children  belong  to  the  poorer  class,  being  mostly  made  up 
of  Poles  and  Russians.  She  treated  the  subject  most  sympathetically, 
giving  great  importance  to  individual  child  study,  the  application  of 
tests  as  to  sight,  hearing,  and  visual  memory,  often  showing  the  cause  of 
inattention,  wrong  ideas,  and  many  other  inaccuracies,  which  to  a  less 
painstaking  teacher  would  mark  the  child  not  as  unfortunate,  but  as 
either  stupid  or  careless.  She  gave  several  practical  illustrations,  and 
showed  how  the  teacher's  discovery  of  some  physical  defect  and  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy  had  helped  the  child  to  overcome  difficulties  that 
had  seemed  almost  insurmountable.  Miss  O'Grady's  paper,  the  next 
read,  was  based  on  Froebel's  "  Education  of  Man,"  and  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  child  study  from  still  another  point  of  view.  She  dwelt  upon  the 
advantages  of  cooperative  work,  and  made  it  plain  how  much  the  child's 
interests  are  promoted  by  its  aid.  Miss  Anna  Gilchrist  read  a  very 
thoughtful  paper  on  child  study  as  developed  in  the  songs  and  games 
of  the  Mother-Play.  She  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  the  mother's  co- 
operation in  developing  her  child  according  to  its  highest  possibilities; 
the  best  results  being  hardly  attainable  without  child  study  taking  its 
place  in  the  home.  She  carefully  traced  the  meaning  of  the  Mother- 
Play,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  child.  She  spoke  of  Froebel  as  the  first 
child-psychologist,  the  study  of  today  merely  following  the  line  laid 
down  over  a  century  ago,  but  which  until  now  we  have  scarcely  under- 
stood. It  is  the  application  of  this  knowledge  that  has  made  this  age  of 
ours  so  emphatically  the  children's  age.  Mrs.  Westendorf  was  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Mackenzie  to  the  society,  and  spoke  a  few  helpful  words. 
She  is  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  Dramatic  Expression  in  Games. 
Winifred  Roberts,  Home  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  has  held  its  usual  monthly 
meetings  in  the  Le  Moyne  Building,  and  has  continued  the  plan  begun 
last  year  of  taking  up  general  work  furnished  by  the  members  them- 
selves. In  these  days  of  excellent  and  frequent  lectures  on  all  topics, 
educational  and  otherwise,  it  is  well  occasionally  to  call  a  halt  and  come 
together  in  close  conference  to  find  out  where  we  mutually  stand  in  the 
general  march  of  thought.  The  club  has  taken  for  discussion  this  year, 
the  very  suggestive  topics  contained  in  the  Kindergarten  Syllabus,  is- 
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sued  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Miss  Anna  E.  Bryan,  in  the  Clark 
University  Series.  The  questions  have  stimulated  the  most  earnest  and 
profitable  expressions  of  opinion  along  very  practical  lines.  All  here 
joined  freely  in  these  discussions,  and  all  vote  the  meetings  very  helpful. 
On  the  third  Saturday  of  January  the  questions  on  Gifts  and  Occupations 
were  taken  up  as  given  below: 

(h)  What,  if  any,  work  is  too  fine,  or  what,  if  any,  material  too  small, 
and  what  proportionate  enlargement  would  you  suggest  in  each  case? 
(i)  Does  any  of  the  work  require  too  many  repetitions  of  identical 
movements,  and  if  so,  in  what  kind  of  work  and  in  what  kind  of  chil- 
dren is  the  danger  greatest?  What  is  the  effect,  and  how  would  you  ob- 
viate it?  (j)  The  same  question  as  above,  concerning  work  requiring 
exact  symmetry,  either  right  and  left,  or  up  and  down,  (k)  Have  any 
of  the  gifts  and  occupations  any  of  the  symbolic  value  sometimes  as- 
signed them  for  children,  and  if  so  which,  and  what  is  this  value?  (1) 
Has  the  conception  of  the  gifts  as  analytic  from  solid  to  line,  and  the 
occupations  as  synthetic  from  line  to  solid  form,  any  educational  value, 
and  if  so  what,  and  for  whom?  (m)  Which  gifts  and  occupations  stimu- 
late observation,  imitation,  and  invention,  idea  of  number  and  form  and 
their  abstraction,  and  how  does  each  influence  these  processes?  (n) 
What  and  how  great  is  the  value  of  the  principles  of  identity,  opposi- 
tion, and  contrast  for  children?  ^o)  Does  a  fixed  regime,  as  of  gifts  and 
occupations,  allow  us  to  find  out  or  to  develop  the  natural  interests  and 
aptitudes  of  children?  (p)  In  the  plays  with  the  gifts  and  occupations 
should  the  mathematical  relations  be  the  obvious  end  in  view,  or  some 
sympathetic  use  to  be  performed  which  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the 
mathematical  relations? 

Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association. — The  following  is 
the  outline  of  the  program  for  the  St.  Louis  meeting  as  far  as  deter- 
mined when  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  goes  to  press:  Address  by 
the  president,  Miss  Bonnie  Snow;  papers  (leading),  "  Relation  of  Art 
to  Social  Well-being,"  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C;  "Points  to  be  Considered  in  Planning  a 
Course  in  Art  Instruction  for  Public  Schools,"  James  Frederick  Parker, 
Director  of  Drawing,  Boston,  Mass.;  "Art  in  Relation  to  Education," 
Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Canada;  "Exact 
Drawing  as  an  Element  in  Secondary  Education,"  C.  A.  Woodward, 
Director  of  Manual  Training  School,  St.  Louis;  "Working  Drawings  in 
the  Grades,"  M.  Ella  Tanner,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.; 
"Democratic  Art,"  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs,  Chicago,  111.;  "Drawing  as  a 
Means  of  Expression  in  Art  and  as  a  Means  of  Graphic  Expression  in 
Other  Studies,"  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  Chicago,  111.;  "Art  in  Relation  to 
Industrial  Problems,"  F.  B.  Brownell,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  papers  (10  min- 
utes), Mr.  P.  K.  Augsburg,  Salt  Lake  City;  Miss  Clara  Wilson,  Daven- 
port, Iowa;  Miss  Gertrude  Stoker,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  C.  T.  McFarlane 
State  Normal,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  Mr.  L.  L.  Summers,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Elliott,  Aurora,  111.;  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind! 
Miss  Alice  Cooley,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Fred  Newton  Williams,  Chicago 
Christine  Sullivan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Miss  L.  Dorrit  Hale,  Evansville, 
Ind.;  Mary  A.  Blake,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Mr.  C.  C.  French,  Shelby- 
ville,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam  was  present  at  the  Mothers'  Congress  in 
Washington,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  and  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Club. 


BOOK    REVIEWS   AND    REFERENCES. 

"  The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching,"  by  Patterson  Du  Bois,  is  a  small, 
inexpensive  book  (6oc),  yet  worth  many  times  its  bulk  to  teachers  and 
parents.  It  was  originally  written  for  Sunday-school  teachers,  but  its 
pedagogy  is  as  pertinent  to  secular  teaching,  and  upon  request  Mr.  Du 
Bois  expanded  his  first  treatise  for  the  use  of  the  teaching  public.  The 
general  principle  of  the  point  of  contact  in  teaching  he  states  thus:  "  In 
the  child's  instruction  we  must  begin  at  his  point  of  contact  with  life. 
Life,  it  is  true,  includes  the  intuitional  experiences,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  sensory  and  peripheral.  But  it  is  in  the  region  of  the  latter,  it  is 
upon  the  plane  of  those  experiences  which  he  gets  in  his  sense  contact 
with  the  external  world,  that  we  must  usually  start  with  him.  These 
experiences  are  concrete  rather  than  abstract,  simple  rather  than  com- 
plex, immediate  rather  than  remote Anyone  who  does  not  realize 

how  widely  the  adult  and  the  childhood  planes  are  separated  will  do 
well  to  discover,  after  a  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  a  child,  precisely 
how  the  child  understood  him,  and  how  far  he  understood  the  child.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  merely  the  starting-points  that  must  be  within  the  child's  range 
of  experience,  but  it  is  the  whole  teaching  which  proceeds  step  by  step 
from  it.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  the  child  is  robbed  of  his  right  as  a  child  by 
our  everlastingly  thinking  of  him  only  as  the  coming  man.  We  think 
too  much  of  what  he  may  be,  and  not  enough  of  what  he  is.  .  .  .  The 
child  was  not  made  for  lessons,  but  lessons  must  be  made  for  the  child." 
John  D.  Wattles  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  publisher. 

"  Brush  Work  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Schools,"  by  Ella  Good- 
win Lunt,  is  a  series  of  cards  in  simple  brush  exercises,  with  an  accom- 
panying pamphlet  of  introductory  remarks.  The  place  is  already  made 
for  the  use  of  such  cards  in  many  schools,  as  the  progressive  educators 
are  coming  to  realize  the  value  of  early  art  instruction  in  developing  the 
faculties  of  the  child  and  the  superiority  of  the  brush  over  the  pencil 
for  the  first  crude  efforts  at  representation.  This  envelope  is  published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

There  frequently  appears  as  frontispiece  in  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine  a  reproduction  of  some  work  of  art,  such  as  the  Van  Dyke 
of  this  number,  which  is  worthy  to  be  cherished  and  possibly  put  to 
decorative  use.  Orders  for  single-sheet  reproductions  of  such  will  be 
filled  at  the  office  of  the  Kindergarten  Literature  Co.,  upon  receipt  of 
six  cents  in  stamps. 

The  women  of  Bangor,  Me.,  brought  out  a  special  edition  of  the 
Bangor  Commercial,  February  22d,  in  aid  of  the  free  kindergartens  of 
that  city.  The  editors  were  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Snow,  Mrs.  Grace  D.  Pat- 
ten, Mrs.  Myra  Sawyer  Hamlin,  Mrs.  Martha  Paul  Sawyer,  Miss  Mary 
S.  Snow. 

A  new  ten-cent  magazine  of  practical  art  has  made  its  bow  to  the 
educational  public.  It  stands  for  art  in  the  class-room,  the  workshop, 
and  the  home,  and  gives  practical  suggestions  in  many  lines  of  art  work. 
Art  Publishing  Co.,  411  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CURRENT   MAGAZINE    ARTICLES   OF    IMPORTANCE   TO   TEACHERS. 

"Past  Achievements  and  Future  Hopes  of  Education"  (remarks  at 
the  celebration  of  Henry  Barnard's  birthday,  in  Hartford,  January  25, 
1897),  by  W.  T.  Harris,  in  Journal  of Education  for  FebruaryTi. 

"The  Purposes  and  Aims  of  Clay  Modeling  in  the  Schools," by  Kate 
McCrea  Foster,  in  Art  Education  for  December  and  January. 

"The  Benefits  and  Dangers  of  Child  Study"  (abstract),  by  Dr.  W.  O. 
JKrohn,  in  North-West  Journal  of  Education  for  February. 

"Nature  Study  and  Drawing  in  the  Elementary  Schools," by  Wm.  A. 
Mason,  in  The  Teacher  for  February. 

"  Mental  Training  a  Remedy  for  Education,"  by  Wm.  George  Jordan, 
in  Current  Thought  for  February. 

"Nature  Work  as  an  Aid  to  Language  Training,"  by  Lillian  Wallace, 
in  The  Teacher  for  February. 

"  Child  Study  for  the  Average  Teacher,"  by  C.  B.  Gilbert,  in  Child 
Study  Monthly  for  February. 

"Child  Study  for  Superintendents,"  by  Herman  T.  Lukens,  in  Educa- 
tional Review  tor  February. 

"The  Old  Schools  and  the  New,"  by  Aaron  Gove,  in  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation for  February  4. 

"  Drawing  in  Elementary  Schools,"  by  Leslie  W.  Miller,  in  The 
Teacher  for  February. 

"The  Teacher  versus  the  Machine,"  by  E.  P.  Powell,  in  School  Jour- 
nal for  February  6. 

"My  Pedagogic  Creed,"  by  Patterson  Du  Bois,  in  School  Journal Tor 
February  13. 

"Self  Government,"  by  Frances  E.  Willard,  in  School  Journal  for 
January  23. 

"  Education  and  the  Greater  New  York,"  editorial  in  Outlook  for 
January  23. 

"  In  the  Japanese  Way,"  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Scripture,  in  Outlook  for  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

"  Mothers'  Dolls,"  by  Katherine  Beebe,  in  Outlook  for  February  13. 

Save  Money — If  you  purchase  at  the  news  stands  or  subscribe  by  the 
year  at  regular  subscription  rates  for  any  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day, 
why  not  save  from  10  to  30  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  even  more,  by 
advancing  the  full  payment  for  one  year  at  Club  Rates  to  our  agency? 
Following  is  one  of  our  club  offers:  Peterson's,  Munsey's,  Cosmopol- 
itan, Delineator,  McClure's,  Godey's.  Any  two  of  the  above-named 
six  magazines  for  $1.85,  any  three  for  $2.65.  Any  one  of  the  above-named 
six  magazines  with  Kindergarten  Magazine,  $2.55.  Special  rates  to 
libraries,  universitieF,  and  clubs.  Nearly  3,000  periodicals  are  quoted 
in  our  catalogue,  and  A  Steady  Income  can  be  made  at  home  by  relia- 
ble people  taking  subscriptions  for  newspapers  and  magazines  for  our 
agency.     Address  N.  E.  Subscription  Agency,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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A   STEP    FORWARD    IN    EDUCATION. 

EVANGELINE    HARVEY. 

THERE  is  a  quiet  corner  in  New  York  where  I  love 
to  linger  —  as  who  that  possesses  the  privilege 
does  not?  —  a  secluded  spot  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  metropolis  where  one  can  take  in  the  details 
of  city  life,  by  peering  out  over  the  stone  casement  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  from  the  broad,  busy  street  below,  or 
look  off  and  away  to  the  Palisades  bordering  the  Hudson, 
and  the  foothills  of  the  distant  mountains.  Central  Park 
lies  below,  framed  here  in  a  round  window,  there  in  a  square, 
and  again  in  one  that  is  oblong,  artist  fashion,  and  without 
leaning  out  over  the  window  sill  to  see  the  street,  one  gets 
the  impression  of  being  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  some 
beautiful  country  side.  There  I  can  give  myself  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  blue  skies,  with  a  wealth  of  horizon  rare 
in  cities,  or  can  study  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  trees 
planted  so  effectively  in  the  park,  or  watch  the  ceaseless 
panorama  of  carriages  and  people  coming  and  going  along 
the  drives  and  walks  which  wind  between  pretty  knolls  and 
border  a  miniature  lake.  To  the  north  the  obelisk  raises  its 
ancient  head,  now  crowned  with  gold,  and  the  lofty  hotels 
beyond  the  park  on  the  west  side  reflect  the  glory  of  the 
setting  sun. 

Here  is  a  corner  of  the  earth  as  modest  and  unpreten- 
tious, as  c  dm  and  as  indifferent  to  the  ostentations  of  the 
palaces  in  the  vicinity,  as  composed  and  quiet  in  the  midst 
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of  surging  and  tumultuous  opinions  and  passionate  demon- 
strations, as  an  island  in  the  sea,  or  indeed  as  the  spirit  of 
the  woman  who  makes  this  her  home.  And  withal  it  is  as 
cosmopolitan  as  the  city  itself,  for  it  is  a  true,  a  liberal,  phil- 
osophers' corner,  a  resort  of  artists  and  poets,  teachers  and 
students,  children  and  the  aged,  the  society  leader,  the 
millionaire,  and  the  poverty  stricken  alike.  Here  the  for- 
eigner tells  of  life  beyond  our  shores;  here  the  naturalist 
gives  his  account  of  the  creatures  of  the  wood  and  field,  the 
working  woman  gets  recognition,  the  author  brings  his 
manuscript  for  perusal,  and  the  editor  puts  the  last  touch  to 
his  "copy." 

It  is  the  study  and  home  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Burt,  the  au- 
thor of  "Literary  Landmarks,"  a  book  whose  influence  has 
done  more  to  shape  the  reading  of  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  than  any  other  book  yet  published.  Take  up  a  course 
of  reading  in  any  school  you  please,  and  where  will  you  not 
find  an  adaptation,  a  readjustment  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  "Literary  Landmarks"? 

If  "Literary  Landmarks"  pointed  —as  it  did  — a  way  out 
of  the  hopeless  reading  matter  of  school  readers  which  had 
become  a  popular  commercial  drug  for  the  stupefying  of  the 
public  intellect  in  childhood  days,  it  can  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  the  author's  new  work,  "The  Child  Life  Reading 
and  Education  Chart,"  that  its  appearance  is  an  event  of 
national  importance.  It  marks  a  turning  point  in  primary 
education.  It  stands  boldly  out  from  the  other  publications 
of  the  year,  a  masterpiece  of  beauty,  a  new  Declaration  of 
Independence,  an  externalization  of  the  spirit  of   Froebel. 

The  work  is  tropical  in  its  luxuriance,  and  tropical  in  its 
suggestiveness  of  the  possibilities  which  lie  within  the  sur- 
roundings of  what  some  people  might  think  a  most  barren 
field.  This  is  the  very  first  time  so  many  good  pictures 
have  had  a  chance  made  for  them  to  "leaven  the  lump"  of 
public  taste  through  their  influence  upon  the  lives  of  little 
children,  reaching  even  to  the  backwoods  of  the  West  and 
the  back  alleys  of  the  East.  The  supreme  thought  of  the 
work  is  the  right  of  the  child  to  an  all-around  growth. 
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In  the  Child  Life  Chart  Miss  Burt  has  demonstrated  the 
practicality  of  putting  real  information,  great  art,  standard 
reading,  and  the  world  of  nature  coordinated,  into  the  every- 
day routine  of  school  work,  making  the  "  drudgery  blessed." 
I  have  counted  about  thirty  celebrated  and  a  hundred  or 
more  lesser  illustrations,  all  of  very  unusual  size.  The  size 
of  a  picture  has  much  to  do  with  its  value  educationally. 
Text-books  are  crowded  with 
very  small  pictures,  which,  like 
very  fine  type,  require  too  close 
an  application  of  the  eyes.  A 
child  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  pictures  of  a  high  character, 
liberally  presented,  instinctively 
turns  to  high-class  art  in  later 
years. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
devote  some  time  to  art  study 
abroad,  and  I  cannot  pass  the 
beautiful  line  drawings  in  this 
chart  without  a.  word  of  sincere 
admiration  for  Le  Rolle's  Sheep 
and  Shepherdess,  and  the 
Gleaners  by  Millet.  They  are 
intensely  free,  beautiful  copies, 
while  in  and  through  both  — 
and  in  the  latter  especially— I  would  call  attention  to 
that  "feeling  of  space  and  air"  for  which,  as  we  know,  the 
best  artists  of  the  day  are  constantly  striving.  The  artist, 
Charles  R.  Knight,  whose  pictures  have  created  so  much 
interest  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  New  York,  is  a 
rising  figure  in  his  profession.  His  work  is  seen  all  through 
the  Child  Life  Chart,  both  in  originals  and  in  copies. 

The  graceful,  most  satisfying  design  on  the  cover,  Co- 
lumbia Teaching  her  Children,  was  one  of  the  decorations  of 
the  Woman's  Building  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  is  from  the 
pencil  of  Alice  Kellogg  Tyler.  Among  the  other  artists  whose 
work  graces  the  pages  are   Mrs    Lusk   and  Frederic  Freer. 


Mary  E.  Burt. 
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The  care  and  interest  of  the  publisher,  Edwin  Ginn,  in 
helping  this  work  to  come  to  a  happy  issue  corresponds  in 
largeness  to  his  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  work,  for 
there  is  no  nook  nor  corner  of  the  United  States  where  his 
hand  has  not  reached  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  common  school. 
America  may  well  be  proud  of  a  publisher  who  has  dealt  so 
intelligently  and  so  honestly  with  the  public.  Aside  from 
my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ginn  as  a  publisher,  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  personal  experience  with  me  —  one  of  the  pleas- 
ures I  have  derived  from  meeting  with  liberal-minded  peo- 
ple—  to  find  that  Mr.  Ginn's  altruistic  spirit  is  ever  ready  to 
manifest  itself  in  reaching  out  toward  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

At  every  point  in  the  Child  Life  Chart  we  recognize  the 
hand  of  the  same  author  that  wrote  "Literary  Landmarks." 
What  she  suggested  in  her  book  she  develops  in  her  chart. 
The  classic  poem  is  there,  the  story,  the  search  in  nature  for 
its  governing  laws.  The  color  used  in  this  publication  is  a 
new  departure  in  publishing  for  primary  grades.  The  au- 
thor chose  a  delicate  art-tint  for  the  heavy  paper  which  was 
manufactured  for  the  purpose,  and  the  design  for  the  cover, 
as  well  as  for  the  page  on  which  we  find  Raphael's  Madonna 
di  Tempi  of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  is  done  in  the  red  chalk 
so  favored  in  art  circles  and  schools.  The  effect  is  invari- 
ably successful.  The  reading  begins  with  short  phonograms, 
but  soon  reaches  simple  adaptations  from  standard  writing, 
animal  life,  vegetable  life,  the  simple,  social  relations  of 
childhood,  the  various  industries  which  may  call  for  a  child's 
small  skill  in  doing  and  making.  These  are  the  sources 
which  give  rise  to  the  reading.  Reading  for  reading's  sake 
—  mere  word-calling  —  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  learning 
to  read.  Life  is  too  short  to  waste  one  moment  of  the 
child's  time  in  learning  anything  which  does  not  apply  di- 
rectly to  his  growth  and  character.  These  are  among  the 
lessons  found  in  or  "between  the  lines"  of  the  "Child  Life 
Reading  and  Education  Chart." 

Aside  from  the  art  qualities  of  the  chart,  which  present 
nature  to  the  child,  it  announces  methods  for  dealing  with 
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IV. 


mother  and  baby 

See  the  baby! 

He  loves  his  mother. 

Name  the  baby. 

His  name  is  little  brother. 


Copyright  by  Mary  E.  Burt. 

From  "  The  Child  Life. 
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SPRING. 
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here 
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Spring  has  come! 

Amm^' ' 

The  winds  grow  sweeter 

Day  by  day. 

Spring  is  here! 

The  fields  have  seen 

her, 

And  are  growing  greener, 

greener. 

March  came  in   like  a 

lamb. 

March  went  out  like  a 

lamb. 

Copyright  by  Mary  E.  Burt. 


From  "  The  Child  Life. 
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animal  life  and  plant  life,  which  render  it  possible  for  a 
teacher  to  carry  a  full  course  of  study  in  nature.  It  calls 
for  the  development  of  the  child's  powers  of  observation, 
understanding,  and  reason,  and  also  for  the  development  of 
his  will;  and  perhaps  the  best  thing  about  the  chart  is  that 
it  ingeniously  contrives  ways  of  calling  out  the  child's 
kindliness  and  good  nature  toward  his  fellow  beings. 


O 


EASTER    DAWN. 

FLORENCE    A.   HAWLEY. 

EASTER  Light!  what  a  heavenly  glow 
Of  Love  and  Wisdom  blent 
In  tones  of  purest  harmony, 
Through  softest  silence  sent. 

A  flush  of  deepest,  untold  joy 

O'er  earth's  uplifted  face, 
Turned  toward  the  Lover  —  come  as  Christ- 

New-risen  —  to  embrace; 

Come  in  the  thought- world  of  today 
With  outstretched  arms  and  free  — 

All  patiently  He  waits  for  earth 
To  feel  His  love  to  be. 

The  clear,  pure  blue  of  Wisdom, 

The  warm,  true  hue  of  Love, 
Wedded  at  dawn  of  this  Easter  morn 

In  the  purple  of  peace  above. 

The  marriage  feast  of  God's  heart  and  mind, 
Spread  for  hungry  souls  so  dear — 

O  Easter  Light,  O  heavenly  glow, 
That  bringeth  strength  and  cheer! 


EDWARD  T.  STEEL  MEMORIAL  WINDOW,  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA HIGH  SCHOOL. 
NOTHING  could  be  more  appropriate  than  erect- 
ing a  window  in  a  public  school  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Edward  T.  Steel,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  board  of  education.  Through 
Mr.  Steel's  inspiration  a  new  interest  was  awakened  in  public 
education,  and  by  his  strenuous  efforts  the  kindergarten  and 
manual  training  systems  were  made  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  The  memorial  window 
is  to  be  erected  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  new  Philadelphia 
High  School  Building,  corner  of  Broad  and  Green  streets. 
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Painting— A  Medallion  in  Steel  Memorial  Window. 
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Needle-work— A  Panel  in  Steel  Memorial  Window. 

The  theme  chosen  is  particularly  happy,  as  it  illustrates 
the  amusements  and  educational  occupations  of  childhood, 
symbolizing  the  various  arts  and  crafts  that  are  taught  in  a 
course  of  manual  training. 

The  window  is  divided  into  three  lancets,  and  these  are 
subdivided  into  four  figure  medallions,  making  in  all  twelve 
distinct  subjects. 

The  medallions  in  the  first  lancet  are  framed  or  embow- 
ered by  wistaria,  in  the  second  by  apple-blossoms,  and  in 
the  last  by  wild  roses;  the  flowers  typifying  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  youth. 
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In  the  center  one  of  the  three  lower  panels  there  are  a 
young  lad  and  maiden  seated  before  an  open  fire,  studying 
with  deep  interest  the  books  they  have  open  upon  their  laps. 
The  effect  of  the  firelight  —  its  reflection  upon  the  faces  of 
the  children  —  is  startling  in  its  pure  realism.  In  the  side 
panel  there  is  a  forge,  and  two  boys  at  work,  one  swinging 
the  sledge  and  the  other  holding  a  piece  of  metal  upon  the 
anvil,  that  is  to  be  shaped  into  some  useful  object.  In  the 
corresponding  panel  on  the  other  side  there  are  also  two 
girls,  dressed  as  cooks,  who  have  hung  a  kettle,  Gypsy-fash- 
ion, over  a  fire.  The  time  has  come  when  that  which  they 
are  brewing  has  reached  its  finish,  and  one  of  the  young 
cooks  is  tasting  a  spoonful  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel. 

The  central  panel  of  the  next  row  above  illustrates 
music:  a  group  of  children  in  procession,  passing  beneath 
cherry  trees  and  playing  upon  various  musical  instruments. 
On  one  side  of  this  there  is  a  round  medallion,  where  a  lad 
is  making  a  drawing  of  his  sister;  while  in  the  companion 
to  it,  there  are  two  boys  conducting  chemical  experiments. 

In  the  next  row  of  medallions,  the  center  is  taken  up  with 
one  representing  recreation  and  the  frolic  of  childhood  —  a 
group  of  children  about  a  May-pole,  who  are  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  fun  and  motion.  In  one  of  the  side  panels 
there  are  three  children  occupied  in  needle-work  —  plain  sew- 
ing and  embroidery,  the  useful  and  the  artistic.  In  the  other, 
representing  kindergarten,  there  is  a  most  charming  group 
of  children  building  an  edifice  with  blocks,  and  the  moment 
has  come  when  they  are  doubtful  whether  their  construction 
will  sustain  the  last  block. 

The  upper  and  last  row  of  medallions  shows  forth  astron- 
omy and  carpentry,  and  also  the  office  of  a  teacher,  who  is 
sowing  the  good  seed  by  the  wayside.  This,  the  central 
panel,  is  particularly  interesting,  dignified,  and  impressive, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  it  had  a  double  meaning,  not  only 
referring  to  the  office  of  a  teacher,  but  also  to  the  youth 
who  has  completed  his  education  and  has  gone  forth  into 
the  world  to  fight  the  battle  of  life. 

To  describe  the  color  scheme  would  be  impossible,  as  it 
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is  so  subtile;  the  relation  of  color  to  color,  the  graduations 
of  tone,  the  exquisitely  thought  out  combination  of  the 
colors  with  the  composition  itself,  are  far  beyond  words. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  and  Mr.  Frederick  Wilson,  the 
designers  of  this  window,  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
masters  of  their  art,  and  more  than  this,  that  they  are  lovers 
of  childhood,  and  that  they  fully  appreciate  the  educational 
value  of  pictures.  In  our  opinion  Mr.  Tiffany  has  done 
more,  in  making  this  window,  for  the  promotion  of  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  among  our  school  children,  than  anything 
that  has  been  heretofore  attempted. 

How  can  we  expect  our  children  to  love  the  beautiful 
and  the  artistic,  unless  we  surround  them  with  examples 
that  will  create  that  love?  The  Good  Book  says  that  "Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  a  proposition 
that  all  who  have  had  experience  in  life  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit to  be  a  verity.  Evil  communications  are  not  alone  com- 
municated by  association  of  man  with  man,  but  also  with  a 
greater  force  by  the  books  we  read,  the  pictures  we  look  at, 
the  music  we  hear.  Nothing  can  enter  into  the  soul  of  man 
so  completely  as  the  words  of  an  author  or  the  drawing  of 
an  artist  or  the  composition  of  the  musician.  Hence,  if 
children  are  constantly  surrounded  by  the  ordinary,  by  the 
commonplace  and  the  inartistic,  how  are  they  ever  to  know 
what  is  good,  what  is  artistic?  Their  surroundings  will 
surely  corrupt  what  natural  art-sense  they  may  have.  It 
behooves  us,  therefore,  to  decorate  our  schools  on  lines  of 
beauty;  to  hang  upon  the  walls,  photographs  of  the  best 
pictures  and  sculpture  of  the  world;  to  fill  our  windows 
with  original  conceptions,  conceptions  which  will  interest 
the  children,  as  the  Steel  memorial  will  surely  do. 

Mr.  Tiffany  and  his  collaborators  have  made  the  initia- 
tory step  in  this  direction,  and  one  that  we  feel  sure  will 
have  many  imitators.  The  window  will  not  only  attract  the 
fancy  of  children,  but  it  will  stimulate  them  to  ask  many 
questions  concerning  the  subjects  —  the  glass,  the  reason  for 
the  color  in  it,  why  this  effect  is  obtained  in  one  panel,  and 
how  another  effect  is  obtained  in  another  panel;  and  through 
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these  inquiries  they  will  learn  something  of  the  history  of 
glass-making,  and  its  application  to  decorative  effects.  And 
there  is  a  suggestion  for  the  little  ones  in  this  window,  that 
we  hope  may  not  be  lost.  It  lies  in  Mr.  Steel's  devotion  to 
his  fellow  men,  wishing  to  help  them  through  the  education 
of  the  children. 

This  window  demonstrates  an  important  point,  namely, 
that  colored  glass  windows  should  not  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  ecclesiastical  edifices,  nor  hampered  by  traditions 
and  conventionalism,  but  that  there  is  a  broad  field  for  their 
use,  artistically  and  educationally,  in  the  schools  of  our 
country. 

Those  who  have  engaged  the  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating 
Company  to  make  this  beautiful  memorial  to  Mr.  Steel,  this 
object  lesson  in  glass,  should  certainly  be  thanked  by  all, 
but  more  especially  by  those  who  have  at  heart  the  kinder- 
garten system,  manual  training,  and  the  embellishment  of 
our  schoolhouses. 


T 


SPRING. 

ALICE    C.  BEALERT. 

HROUGH  forest  and  field  a  sweet,  winsome  maid, 
In  long,  flowing  gown  so  fair, 
Is  leaving  her  footprints  and  bright,  happy  smile 
O'er  all  the  fields  everywhere. 

She    skips    through    the    woods,   and    her    merriest 
laugh 

Brings  flowers  to  their  doors  to  see; 
Then  with  light,  dainty  hand  she  tosses  to  each 

A  robe  without  price  —  so  free. 

While  decking  themselves   in  these    bonny   bright 
gowns 

They  take  on  her  gayest  mood; 
And  to  a  listener  true,  joy  bells  will  sound 

Throughout  all  the  fields  and  wood. 


THE   JACOB  TOME   INSTITUTE. 

MARY    E.  BECKWITH. 

TO  any  one  deeply  interested  in  the  educational  wel- 
fare of  our  republic,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  pecu- 
liar delight  that  any  new  work,  anything  out  of 
the  usual  order,  is  discovered.  Our  country  gives 
many  noble  examples  of  public-spirited  generosity  in  the 
way  of  free  libraries,  free  kindergartens,  endowed  colleges 
and  universities,  all  contributing  to  our  national  well-being. 
But  it  is  very  unusual  to  take  a  slow  train  on  a  side  road,  get 
off  at  a  small  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  and  find  yourself  in 
a  place  vibrating  with  the  latest  educational  thoughts  and 
feelings,  fine  school  buildings,  a  corps  of  trained  teachers, 
and  an  attendance  of  500  pupils.  How  can  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  whole  county  support  such  a  school,  and  how 
can  such  a  large  attendance  be  enforced?  These  and  many 
similar  thoughts  rush  upon  the  stranger,  and  it  requires  a 
clear  statement  of  facts  before  the  listener  realizes  the  full 
meaning  of  what  is  seen  and  heard. 

One  may  argue  that  such  an  institution,  if  placed  in  a 
large  city,  would  reach  many  more  people,  and  crown  the 
founder  with  greater  honor.  But  the  answer  comes,  "We 
have  more  applicants  for  admission  than  we  can  at  present 
accommodate,  and  what  greater  honor  should  one  desire 
than  to  give  to  those  who  have  nothing,  the  best  that  mod- 
ern thought  can  offer?" 

And  so  it  came  to  be  that  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute  was 
built  in  this  quiet  little  place  of  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  and 
made  entirely  free  to  all  pupils. 

The  institute  bears  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  the  one 
who  has  assumed  all  financial  responsibilities.  Mr.  Tome, 
who  is  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  has  for  a  long  period 
of  this  time  been  very  closely  identified  with  this  section  of 
Maryland,  and  has  amassed  a   large  fortune.     Here  is  his 
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home,  and  here  is  the  place  he  loves  most  to  be.  A  man  of 
remarkable  insight  and  clearness  of  mind,  he,  better  than 
anyone  else,  could  realize  the  need  of  an  educational  stimu- 
lant for  the  inhabitants  of  that  section  of  country.  The 
town  and  county  schools  were  very  poor;  the  present  gen- 
eration promised  no  better  than  the  past,  and  ambition 
seemed  dormant.  For  Mr.  Tome  to  realize  this,  was  to  de- 
termine the  cause,  and,  like  a  wise  physician,  to  know  the 
remedy.  "A  school  there  shall  be,  and  the  mind  shall  not 
be  taught  to  act  alone,  but  the  hand  with  it."  With  this 
thought,  the  course  of  study  was  planned  to  embrace  man- 
ual training  for  girls  and  boys,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
branches  of  study. 

The  enormous 
amount  of  work  con- 
nected with  an  insti- 
tution of  this  kind  is 
most  ably  shared  by 
Mrs.  Tome,  a  woman 
much  younger  than 
her  husband,  and  one 
as  deeply  interested 
in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  as  is  the 
founder.  It  was  Mrs. 
Tome's  idea  to  connect  the  kindergarten  and  primary  de- 
partments with  the  institute.  She  gives  much  of  her  time, 
as  well  as  money,  to  the  kindergarten,  and  fully  realizes  its 
importance  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  school.  The 
kindergartner  in  charge  does  a  great  deal  of  visiting  among 
the  poor  families,  and  has  made  her  mothers'  meetings  a 
decided  influence. 

It  is  intended  that  all  the  departments  shall  extend  this 
same  loving  interest  to  the  pupils,  and  this  heart  work  must 
make  a  lasting  impression.  One  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  work  here  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  have  man- 
ual training  together.  Very  soon  the  sewing  will  commence 
in    the   first   primary  and   extend  to  the    second   grammar 
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grade;  manual  training  in  woodwork  is  then  taken  up,  and 
boys  and  girls  have  this  work  together  up  to  the  fourth 
grammar.  From  this  grade  on,  the  courses  differ;  the  girls 
spend  more  time  upon  sewing,  and  the  boys  longer  periods 
at  the  work  bench  and  in  machine  shops.  Eventually,  hy- 
giene, sewing,  millinery,  home  nursing,  wood-carving,  dress- 
making, and  household  economy  will  be  introduced  into  the 
curriculum,  in  proper  sequence. 

The  Jacob  Tome  Institute  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  regard- 
ing the  number  of  years  of  its  existence,  and  many  of  the 
departments  are  not  complete;  but  time  only  is  wanted. 
The  purpose  is  noble,  thought  is  alive,  and  the  founder's 
purpose  will  surely  be  realized. 

This  short  article  cannot  be  more  appropriately  closed 
than  by  quoting  the  introductory  from  the  catalogue: 

"The  Jacob  Tome  Institute  of  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  has 
been  established  by  the  Hon.  Jacob  Tome  as  a  token  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  and  of  his  desire  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  both  special  and  general  training. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  school  which  bears  his  name  will  be  a 
fit  memorial  of  his  worthiness,  and  that  the  unfaltering  in- 
tegrity, industry,  thrift,  and  the  coolness  and  clearness  of 
judgment  which  have  marked  his  career,  may  be  among  the 
qualities  of  character  imparted  by  the  Institute  to  its  pupils." 


THE   CROCUS. 

ALICE    C.  BEALERT. 


B 


ONNY  crocus,  holding  up 

'Bove  the  snows  your  dainty  cup, 
Would  you  have  us  drink  your  health, 
Wishing  you  sweet  joy  and  wealth? 
Or  would  you  have  us  quaff  pure  love, 
Sent  by  you  from  skies  above? 

Messengers  are  we,  from  heaven  sent; 
Ministers  to  thee  have  we  been  lent, 
To  glad  the  eye  by  sorrows  bent. 


SILENT    INFLUENCES    OF   ART.* 

BONNIE    SNOW. 

THE  presence  of  this  topic  upon  the  program  of  a 
teachers'  association  is  significant  of  the  change 
of  ideals  in  the  educational  thought  of  today. 
More  and  more  are  we  learning  to  realize  that 
the  acquirement  of  information  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of 
the  school  life;  that  knowledge  of  itself  is  of  little  value, 
unless  it  reaches  out  beyond  the  narrow  walls  of  the  school- 
room and  affects  the  general  habit  and  quality  of  life.  We 
are  glad  to  confess  that  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  a 
process  evolutionary  from  material  and  intellectual  consid- 
erations only,  toward  the  more  necessary  and  vital  spiritual 
needs  of  those  whose  development  we  dare  to  direct.  We 
are  learning,  slowly  and  painfully,  by  dearly  bought  lessons 
and  with  many  sacrifices  of  long-established  standards,  that 
the  intellectual  product  is  comparatively  of  small  value, 
unless,  together  with  the  "intellectual  flowering,"  has  come 
quickened  sympathies,  kinder  hearts,  more  thoughtful  con- 
sideration for  others,  and  a  purer  life.  Not  what  we  know, 
but  what  we  do,  is  the  question  asked  by  the  angels  who 
have  charge  concerning  us.  "  Kind  hearts  are  more  than 
coronets,  and  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood."  The  poets 
and  authors  have  been  our  best  teachers  during  these  later 
days,  gently  and  silently  influencing  the  too  rigorous,  pe- 
dantic, and  coldly  intellectual  methods  of  former  times.  It 
is  true  there  is  still  enormous  room  for  improvement;  the 
ancient,  severe,  precise,  stern-visaged,  and  sapless  apostles 
of  pedagogics  we  still  have  with  us,  together  with  the  cheer- 
less, dry,  and  technical  methods  they  employ.  But  let  us 
hope  that  one  outcome  of  new  educational  processes  shall 
be  a  new  race  of  schoolteachers,  differing  as  widely  from 
the  portraits  drawn  by  Washington  Irving  and  Dickens  as 

*Read  before  Minnesota  State  Teachers"  Association,  at  St.  Paul. 
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the  aspect  of  a  bright,  sunny,  well-aired,  well-kept,  harmoni- 
ously colored  and  attractively  furnished  schoolroom  of  (we 
hope)  no  distant  day,  differs  from  the  distressing  and  be- 
numbing environments  most  of  us  associate  with  our  own 
early  school  life.  Let  the  artists  come,  too,  along  with  the 
poets  and  authors  and  lovers  of  nature,  the  sunshine,  and 
flowers.  We  acknowledge  the  power  of  books  in  shaping 
our  tastes  and  influencing  our  character.  Much  has  been 
written  and  spoken  of  the  inestimable  power  of  Shakes- 
peare, who  lived  and  worked  not  for  the  short  span  when 
physical  activity  was  his,  but  whose  influence  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  ages.  The  artists  speak  in  a  still  more  uni- 
versal tongue,  and  will  influence  no  less  the  thoughts  and 
tastes  of  those  who  read  that  language;  not  consciously  to 
ourselves,  perhaps,  or  by  means  of  a  strongly  pointed  moral, 
but  sweetly,  tenderly,  forcefully  bringing  their  influence  to 
bear  upon  us.  We  are  acted  upon,  then,  without  reference 
to  our  will.  Particularly  are  we  susceptible  to  the  silent 
influences  of  art  in  its  various  phases  —  of  music,  of  song 
and  story,  of  example  —  in  the  early  days  "when  the  mem- 
ory tablets  are  as  clay  to  receive,  and  as  marble  to  retain." 
Do  you  recall  the  sweet  character  of  Colonel  Newcome, 
the  old  soldier  who  returned  from  India  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  with  Clive,  his  dear  son,  a  boy  whose  artistic 
and  beauty-loving  nature  had  been  nurtured  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  sympathetic  association,  so  different  from 
the  unhappy  childhood  of  his  father?  and  how,  when  wan- 
dering through  the  picture  galleries  and  studios  of  Europe, 
what  a  closed  world  it  was  to  the  father,  who  longed  for  the 
power  to  enjoy  those  things  in  life  which  afforded  Clive  the 
keenest  delight?  You  do  not  appreciate  what  your  condi- 
tion might  be  if  you  had  never  learned  to  r*ead.  Suppose 
you  had  grown  up  without  the  influences  and  enjoyment 
that  books  have  afforded  you.  Or  imagine  yourself  in  a 
strange  land  where  all  the  books  were  written  in  a  language 
you  could  not  understand,  because  you  had  never  been 
taught  to  read  that  language.  The  capacity  to  enjoy  is 
surely  as  worthy  of  cultivation  as  the  ability  to  think  or  do, 
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and  such  culture  will  result  in  the  desire  to  see  and  know 
and  appreciate  whatsoever  things  are  good  and  noble.  The 
world  of  pictures,  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  is  as  wide 
and  delightful  as  the  world  of  books,  although  to  so  many 
it  is  still  a  strange  and  undiscovered  country. 

That  text-books  of  the  best,  from  a  literary  standpoint, 
and  libraries  of  the  most  comprehensive  be  adjuncts  to  our 
school  system,  we  consider  now,  so  much  more  than  for- 
merly, of  the  greatest  importance.  We  deem  it  essential 
that  a  liberal  acquaintance  with  books  and  writers  is  a  part 
of  even  an  ordinary  education.  We  pride  ourselves  legiti- 
mately on  the  number  of  volumes  we  own  and  have  read. 
How  many  of  us  are  half  as  familiar  with  pictures  and  artists 
and  famous  buildings?  We  are  most  of  us  like  the  dear  old 
colonel  (although,  perhaps,  unlike  him,  we  do  not  appreci- 
ate our  needs),  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  a  beautiful 
world  —  disconsolate  Peris  shut  out  from  that  gate  of  Para- 
dise. An  opera  of  Wagner's,  a  symphony  of  Beethoven's, 
may  mean  all  or  nothing,  according  as  the  ears  are  attuned 
to  hear.  We  need  all  the  avenues  of  right  enjoyment  we 
can  get  to  make  the  best  use  of  life.  "What  a  difference  it 
will  make  to  the  children  by  and  by,"  says  W.  C.  Gannett, 
in  "The  House  Beautiful,"  "  whether  things  delightful  to  the 
eye  and  ear  are  added  to  things  convenient  for  the  flesh  and 
bones.  Our  eyes  and  ears  are  avenues  to  our  minds  and 
hearts,  and  need  to  be  nourished  with  harmonies  in  color 
and  sound  just  as  we  care  for  and  protect  and  prune  and 
water  the  avenues  of  shade  trees  and  beds  of  flowers  that 
adorn  the  way  to  a  beautiful  dwelling.  In  proportion  as  we 
feed  eyes  and  ears  we  are  apt  to  see  a  fineness  spreading 
over  life;  and  in  proportion  as  we  starve  them  the  rough- 
ness is  apt  to  Spread."  And  the  same  thought  is  expressed 
by  Mr.  Horsfall  in  his  book,  "The  Use  of  Pictures  in  Schools": 
"  In  the  starved  heart  and  brain  of  childhood  lie  involved 
the  waste  of  later  life;  unless  in  the  early  days  we  enrich 
children's  natures  in  ways  for  which  the  three  R's  are  of  no 
avail,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  they  will  make  the 
best  use  of  what  the  three  R's  give  them."     What  was  it 
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that  made  the  miners  in  Roaring  Camp  make  clean  and 
adorn  their  rude  cabins,  which  before  had  been  as  unkempt 
and  barren  as  the  huts  of  savages?  Why  did  they  soften 
their  rough  and  blasphemous  speech?  What  wonderful 
power  induced  them  to  appear  more  frequently  in  clean 
clothes,  and  with  faces  shining  from  recent  ablutions  — 
something  quite  unheard  of  in  the  former  course  of  their 
semi-barbaric  frontier  life?  Who  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
beauty  of  wild  flowers,  a  fragment  of  variegated  quartz,  a 
bright  pebble  from  the  bed  of  the  creek?  What  cleared 
and  strengthened  their  appreciation  of  the  treasures  of  the 
wood  and  hillside?  Was  it  the  conscious  effort  of  a  pious 
missionary?  Was  it  the  work  of  an  acknowledged  reformer 
or  the  result  of  a  noisy  crusade  against  the  vices  which  had 
made  the  Roaring  Camp  a  synonym  for  everything  that 
was  vicious  and  wicked?  It  was  the  silent  influence  of  an 
unconscious  and  helpless  babe,  appealing  to  the  innate  sense 
of  goodness  which  Bret  Harte  finds  in  the  most  abandoned. 
We  understand  that  all  this  may  seem  like  beautiful 
theorizing;  that  perhaps  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing almost  anyone  that  beautiful  schoolrooms  are  very 
desirable  could  the  ways  and  means  be  found  to  make  them 
possible.  We  hear  and  appreciate  the  cry  of  hard  times, 
and  the  enormous  expense  of  the  public  school  system  in 
providing  what  certainly  must  be  secured, —  the  essentials  to 
physical  comfort.  But  we  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  be- 
cause these  things  never  have  been,  therefore  it  follows  that 
they  never  can  be.  That  would  be  a  hopeless  sort  of  view 
to  take.  It  was  with  a  full  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  task 
that  we  "went  at"  the  idea  of  schoolroom  decoration  in  our 
own  town,  and  we  were  only  sustained  by  our  belief  in  the 
enormity  of  its  importance,  and  our  conviction  that  if  any- 
thing were  ever  done  some  small  beginning  had  to  be  made. 
And  though  we  have  worked  along  this  special  line  but  a 
very  few  months,  we  are  certainly  beginning  to  notice  re- 
sults. Not  so  very  much,  perhaps,  compared  with  our  ulti- 
mate ideal,  but  the  interest  in  the  subject  is  great  among 
us,  and  that  is  something!     We   are  thinking  and  talking 
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about  it  a  good  deal  and  doing  what  we  can.  We  are  far 
from  being  able  to  refer  you  to  an  ideal  schoolroom,  in  its 
plan,  decorations,  and  furnishings.  Too  much  depends 
upon  school  architecture  to  make  us  able  to  start  literally  at 
the  foundation  of  things.  But  in  little  ways  we  are  becom- 
ing more  thoughtful.  In  the  first  place  we  look  after  the 
cleanliness  of  our  schoolrooms  more.  We  do  not  scrub 
floors  or  wash  windows  ourselves,  but  we  try  to  exert  a 
strong  influence  upon  those  whose  business  it  is  to  perform 
those  humble  but  necessary  functions.  We  notice  if  the 
window  shades  are  rolled  up  straight  and  not  hanging  at  a 
distressing  angle.  The  books  on  our  desks  and  reference 
tables  we  try  to  keep  in  orderly  arrangement.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  we  use  many  materials  that  might  tend  to  a  dis- 
orderly appearance,  such  as  in  the  study  of  foliage,  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  insects  and  other  animal  life,  physical 
apparatus,  etc.  But  we  think  about  taking  care  of  these 
things,  and  of  presenting  them  under  a  pleasing  aspect,  just 
as  the  careful  housekeeper  sets  and  keeps  her  house  in  or- 
der, and  thus  is  aided  rather  than  hindered  in  the  wise  ad- 
ministration of  her  busy  office.  We  consider  the  children's 
desks,  how  they  look.  We  are  trying  to  remember  always 
that  it  is  the  little  foxes  that  kill  the  vines,  and  the  little 
things  about  the  schoolroom  that  speak  so  eloquently  of 
the  tastes  and  character  of  the  teacher.  We  have  quite 
generally  come  to  appreciate  that  the  decorative  use  of  col- 
ored chalk  upon  the  blackboards  is  seldom  desirable,  pre- 
ferring black  and  white  effects  in  all  blackboard  illustration; 
although  we  confess  that  we  were  met  at  this  suggestion 
with  the  argument  that  the  children  liked  it.  We  were 
obliged  to  steel  our  hearts  against  this  undeniably  authentic 
statement  and  say,  "Never  mind  if  they  do!  They  will 
never  like  anything  better  as  long  as  they  see  that  sort  of 
thing.  So  do  they  like  brass  bands;  but  they  must  hear 
more  frequently  soft,  sweet  music.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
place  for  brass  bands  and  gaudy  color,  but  that  place  is  not 
in  your  schoolroom."  Flowers  and  sunshine  and  interest- 
ing bits  of  pottery,  colored  prints  very  carefully  chosen,  the 
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use  of  colored  crayons  and  water  colors  in  expression  of 
childish  thought,  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  shall  supply 
the  craving  for  color,  but  not  soap  advertisements  or  pic- 
tures of  emerald  green  cherry  trees  with  vermilion  fruit, 
executed  by  the  teacher  with  the  aid  of  a  stencil  pattern. 
We  know  we  can  teach  very  little  of  value  about  harmony  in 
color.  It  must  come  by  the  silent  influence  of  beautiful  as- 
sociations. What  a  child  sees  he  will  grow  to  like,  whether 
vicious  or  lovely.  We  should  consider,  then,  nothing  worthy 
to  place  around  him  but  the  best  at  our  command.  Many 
mistakes  have  been  and  will  be  made  by  zealous  teachers 
in  their  selection  and  arrangement  of  pictures.  No  one  can 
do  better  than  the  best  he  can  according  to  the  light  he 
possesses.  But  it  is  well  to  have  a  committee,  chosen  from 
those  in  the  town  who  know  the  most  about  such  things,  to 
pass  upon  the  suitability  of  decorations  intended  for  the 
schoolroom.  All  that  can  be  expected  from  boards  of  edu- 
cation at  this  time  is  the  provision  of  pleasantly  tinted  walls 
and  the  placing  of  picture  mouldings.  It  costs  no  more  to 
tint  a  wall  with  a  soft,  restful  color  than  it  does  to  spread 
on  the  old-fashioned  whitewash  or  the  glaring  coat  of  white 
kalsomine,  and  there  is  really  no  comparison  in  the  result — 
the  tint  is  so  much  pleasanter.  The  large  spaces  of  dead- 
white  wall,  with  the  accompanying  dado  of  dead  black- 
board, make  a  combination  that  could  not  be  equaled  for 
ugliness,  besides  being  so  very  trying  for  the  eyes.  And  it 
really  is  an  economical  measure  to  provide  picture  mould- 
ings, because  it  saves  the  cracking  and  breaking  away  of 
plastering  incident  to  the  driving  of  nails. 

Teachers  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  badly  planned, 
badly  lighted,  and  badly  ventilated  schoolrooms,  it  is  true, 
but  they  can  make  the  best  of  conditions  that  surround 
them,  instead  of  resting  in  the  security  of  the  thought  that 
because  there  is  so  much  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  the 
whole  amount  is  so  much  more  than  any  one  individual 
could  possibly  accomplish  alone,  therefore  it  will  not  pay 
to  make  any  effort  at  all.  The  question,  "Will  the  result 
repay   the    effort?"    is  really    not    the    one    which    should 
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most  concern  us.  If  effort  is  patiently  and  earnestly  put 
forth  results  will  be  sure  to  come.  It  is  something  to  be 
thinking  about  these  things,  and  much  thinking  is  pretty 
sure  to  bring  about  a  substantial  showing  sooner  or  later. 
To  make  our  discussion  somewhat  clearer,  let  us  recapitu- 
late: 1st,  Sanitary  conditions  of  temperature,  ventilation, 
and  light  are  most  essential;  2d,  cleanliness  and  order  in 
the  care  and  arrangement  of  the  schoolroom  and  its  fur- 
nishings; 3d,  pleasantly  and  softly  tinted  walls;  4th,  banish- 
ment of  the  so-called  decorative  use  of  colored  chalk,  paper 
flowers,  cast-off  fancy  work,  baking-powder  advertisements, 
and  picture  cards.  We  know  of  a  schoolroom  where  the 
blackboard  was  converted  into  a  dado  of  dark  terra  cotta 
to  blend  with  the  lighter  side  walls  and  ceiling.  White 
chalk  was  used  on  the  dark,  dull  tone  quite  as  effectively  as 
on  the  blackboard  of  former  days.  In  another  room,  where 
the  tinting  was  of  a  different  color,  dark  olive  was  used  for 
the  boards.  The  blackboard,  I  suppose,  cannot  at  once  be 
cured,  and  must  be  endured,  in  many  cases,  as  a  sort  of  nec- 
essary evil;  but  it  might  be  hidden  when  not  in  use,  by 
drapery,  inexpensive,  but  soft  and  agreeable  to  look  upon. 
The  drapery  could  be  hung  from  a  rod  or  wire,  or  from  a 
moulding,  edging  a  shelf,  perhaps,  whereon  were  placed  va- 
rious interesting  and  beautiful  treasures  of  the  schoolroom. 
Plants  and  flowers  should  be  -in  the  windows,  and  above, 
around,  pervading  all,  a  cheerful,  loving  esprit  de  corps.  If 
school  boards,  teachers,  and  pupils  can  accomplish  this 
simple  beginning,  it  will  not  be  long  before  public-spirited 
citizens,  women's  clubs,  improvement  leagues,  and  benevo- 
lent or  philanthropic  associations  will  become  interested 
and  generous,  just  as  public  interest  has  been  devoted  to 
the  improvement  and  beauty  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
has  established  park  commissions,  village  improvement  so- 
cieties, etc.  Attention  to  these  things  is  really  a  measure 
of  our  culture.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  court 
houses  arid  legislative  halls,  decorating  them  with  ornate 
elaborateness  that  grown-up  people,  and  mostly  men,  whose 
tastes  are  already  so  warped  as  to  be  nearly  beyond  hope 
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of  redemption  in  this  life,  may  look  upon  and  admire;  but 
we  spend  very  little  thought  or  money  on  the  beauty  of  the 
surroundings  of  children,  or  upon  the  cultivation  of  their 
taste  for  things  refined.  Yet  the  salvation  of  the  country 
depends  upon  the  moral  and  aesthetic  development  of  the 
children  more  than  it  does  on  the  proceedings  of  the  courts 
of  justice  0/  the  deliberations  of  the  honorable  legislative 
bodies  in  the  state  capitol.  The  school  houses  should  be 
the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  spots  in  the  town,  for  they 
are  the  gardens  where  grow  the  most  precious  products 
of  this  or  any  other  age  —  the  children. 

In  stimulating  the  spirit  of  giving,  the  danger  may  be 
that  too  many  people  will  desire  to  give  from  the  stores  of 
pictures  they  already  possess.  This  would  hardly  be  desir- 
able. Encourage  the  idea  of  giving  at  all  times,  but  gently 
suggest  that  the  gifts  be  made  in  money  to  be  used  by  a 
committee  able  to  pass  judgment.  Remember  the  desire 
should  be,  not  many  pictures  just  because  they  are  pictures, 
but  a  few  very  good  ones, —  pictures  with  a  purpose,  of  ac- 
knowledged merit.  Just  as  we  desire  the  very  best  in  liter- 
ature, instead  of  cheap,  ordinary  stories  to  merely  entertain 
the  little  folk's,  so  do  we  desire  for  them  only  what  is  best 
in  art.  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  you  or  the 
children  fully  understand  these  things.  Some  of  the  very 
best  things  in  the  world  are  the  things  we  do  not  under- 
stand; but  they  act  upon  us  and  do  us  good,  and  elevate 
our  lives  much  more  than  those  things  we  are  able  to  "take 
in"  at  a  glance.  The  simple,  majestic  loveliness  of  the 
Sistine  Madonna  the  children  cannot  understand,  but  they 
cannot  escape  her  beneficent  influence.  Anna  C.  Brackett, 
in  her  "Technique  of  Rest,"  puts  this  so  nicely  that  I  must 
quote  from  it  at  length.  She  says:  "It  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  the  rest  of  the  world  and  not  you  that  holds 
the  great  share  of  the  world's  wealth,  and  that  you  must 
allow  yourself  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  world  if  you  would 
become  a  sharer  in  the  gain  of  all  the  ages  to  your  infinite 
advantage.  Many  lose  all  the  possible  benefits  to  be  won 
by  travel  because  they  have   not  the   necessary  passivity. 
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You  should  go  to  picture  galleries  and  museums  of  sculp- 
ture to  be  acted  upon,  and  not  to  express  or  try  to  form 
your  own  perfectly  futile  opinion.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  you  or  to  the  world  what  you  may  think  of  any  great 
work  of  art.  This  is  not  the  question;  the  point  is,  how  it 
affects  you.  The  picture  is  the  judge  of  your  capacity,  not 
you  of  its  excellence.  The  world  has  long  ago,  perhaps, 
passed  upon  it,  and  now  it  is  for  the  work  to  estimate  you. 
If,  without  knowing  that  a  certain  picture  is  from  the  hand 
of  a  great  master,  you  find  yourself  wonderfully  attracted 
by  it,  and  drawn  to  it  over  and  over  again,  you  may  be  glad 
that  its  verdict  upon  you  is  favorable,  and  that  you  are  ac- 
quitted of  the  possible  charge  of  foolishness.  When  you 
go  to  Cologne  Cathedral  sit  down  and  make  your  mind  per- 
fectly passive,  and  wait  for  what  measure  of  grace  may  be 
vouchsafed  you.  In  religion,  the  influence  which  comes  to 
the  passive  mind  is  called  grace  divine,  and  it  is  that  which 
will  descend  upon  you,  if  only  you  will  let  it  come." 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  all  pictures  that  are  mas- 
terpieces, or  classical,  are  fit  subjects  for  the  schoolroom. 
We  would  not  place  De  Vinci's  "Last  Supper,"  nor  Angelo's 
"  Last  Judgment,"  nor  a  cast  of  the  Laocoon  group  before 
little  children.  There  must  be  careful  selection,  just  as  in 
literature.  But  let  us  be  sure  that  the  pictures  are  strong 
and  purposeful,  and  that  they  present  some  element  at- 
tractive to  child  life.  Much  might  be  said  of  this  idea  of 
appropriateness.  We  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
making  up  a  list  of  pictures  and  casts,  giving  the  artists 
and  classifying  by  subject  and  suitability  those  adapted  to 
the  various  grades.  We  found  by  experience  that  the  Ma- 
donna or  "Mother"  pictures  appealed  strongly  to  the 
youngest,  also  good  prints  of  animals  and  child  life.  We 
discovered  that  they  were  interested  in  compositions,  or 
groups, —  pictures  that  "told  a  story,"  rather  than  in  single- 
figure  pictures,  although  they  welcomed  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  and  of  authors  they  knew,  with  great 
delight.  In  the  intermediate  grades  historical  subjects, 
landscape   effects,   illustrations   of   famous   historic   events, 
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photographs  of  wonderful  scenery,  studied  in  connection 
with  their  geography  work,  seemed  to  grow  in  favor,  and 
higher  still  the  interest  in  architecture,  in  ruins,  together 
with  more  purely  ideal  pictures,  seemed  to  increase.  I  re- 
member the  interest  taken  by  an  intermediate  room  in  a 
collection  of  woodcuts  of  portraits  of  the  presidents  the 
teacher  had  taken  pains  to  collect,  cut  out,  and  tastefully 
mount  upon  sheets  of  manilla  paper  of  uniform  size.  The 
children  had  been  interested  in  the  history  of  their  country, 
and  could  tell  you  something  about  nearly  every  one  of  the 
presidents.  Similar  collections  were  made,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  poets  and  authors  and  musicians  from  magazine 
and  catalogue  illustrations.  The  financial  cost  was  nothing; 
the  pleasure  derived  was  great.  Collections  from  the  work 
of  illustrators  and  artists  have  also  been  made,  with  some 
little  study  of  the  style  of  each.  In  a  seventh-grade  room 
I  know  the  children  can  recognize  a  Gibson  or  an  Abbey 
or  a  Smedley  illustration  quite  readily,  and  they  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  kind  of  pictures  painted  by  Millet  and 
Millias  and  Raphael  and  Landseer  and  Turner  and  Rem- 
brandt and  Bonheur,  and  our  own  ever-beloved  J.  G.  Brown. 
The  collections  of  small  pictures  of  which  I  speak  were,  of 
course,  not  to  be  hung  on  the  wall;  they  were  placed  along 
the  blackboard  mouldings  for  a  few  days,  and  were  after- 
wards to  be  used  as  portfolio  collections  for  reference.  It 
is  very  important  to  hang  only  large  pictures  on  the  large 
spaces  of  the  schoolroom  walls.  Fortunately  large  repro- 
ductions of  many  fine  works  are  quite  inexpensive.  You 
can  buy  a  Braun  photograph  anywhere  from  fifteen  to 
seventy-five  dollars,  but  you  can  buy  very  good  photograv- 
ures or  carbon  prints  in  good  size  for  seventy-five  cents  or 
a  dollar.  Let  me  tell  you  how  greatly  aided  we  were  in  our 
town  by  an  organization  known  as  the  Improvement  League. 
The  particular  plan  of  the  association  which  will  interest 
you  in  this  connection  is  this:  In  the  spring  packages  of 
flower  seeds  are  distributed  in  the  different  school  buildings 
to  all  who  wish  them,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are 
to   be   planted  at  home  and  cared  for  by  the  children  re- 
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ceiving  the  seeds.  Twenty  flourishing  plants  in  bloom  con- 
stitute a  successful  flower  bed.  Late  in  the  summer  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  league  visits  all  the  addresses  sent 
by  the  school  and  judges  of  the  arrangement,  care,  and  con- 
dition of  the  plants.  If  one  schoolroom  can  show,  at  the 
homes  of  the  children,  twenty  successful  flower  beds,  a 
prize  is  awarded  to  that  room.  The  prize  is  a  picture  se- 
lected by  a  committee  and  paid  for  by  the  league.  Some 
of  the  buildings  in  our  city  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
five  or  six  pictures  in  this  way.  There  is  much  to  commend 
this  plan.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  good  thing  to  interest  chil- 
dren in  the  raising  of  flowers.  They  bring  their  own  reward 
at  the  homes  that  know  so  little  of  beauty,  even  if  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  is  not  sufficient  to  be  accounted  a  fully 
"successful"  flower  garden.  Then  there  is  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  children  that  they  have  not  only  caused  a 
thing  of  beauty  to  grow  and  blossom  in  what  might  have 
been  a  barren  spot,  but  by  their  patient  care  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  permanent  enrichment  of  the  properties  of 
their  schoolroom.  Over  fifty  pictures  were  won  in  this  way 
this  year  by  the  children,  and  these  fifty,  together  with  those 
the  teachers  have  felt  like  contributing  to  their  own  rooms, 
have  made  a  very  satisfactory  beginning.  The  pictures 
bought  have  not  been  expensive.  They  have  all  been  re- 
productions of  originals  or  photographs  from  scenery. 
They  would  cost  on  an  average,  simply  but  substantially 
framed,  perhaps  two  dollars  or  two  dollars  and  a  half  each. 
More  expensive  ones  were  purchased  in  a  few  cases  for 
special  reasons.  Six  dollars  was  raised  by  contributions 
from  the  teachers  in  one  building,  and  one  of  Brown's 
"Newsboy"  pictures  was  bought  with  the  idea  of  placing  it 
from  time  to  time  in  the  different  rooms  as  a  sort  of  reward 
of  merit  for  good  attendance.  As  I  say,  the  pictures  are 
selected  with  the  thought  of  true  worth,  rather  than  mere 
prettiness. 

Another  stepping-stone  was  afforded  through  the  enter- 
prise and  interest  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal.  The  paper 
offered  weekly  prizes,  first  and  second,  to  children  above 
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fourth  grade  and  below  the  high  school,  who  would  write 
upon  topics  suggested  by  the  Journal.  The  topics  were  in- 
teresting and  in  line  with  regular  school  work  in  language 
and  "composition"  writing.  The  prizes  offered  were  pic- 
tures, selected  by  a  committee  and  given  to  the  winners  with 
the  understanding  that  they,  in  turn,  were  to  present  the 
pictures  to  the  schoolroom  as  the  permanent  property  of 
that  room;  the  name  of  the  distinguished  winner  and  donor 
of  the  prize  to  be  forever  engraved  on  a  little  card  inserted 
in  a  corner  of  the  frame,  under  the  glass.  During  the  year 
about  sixty  pictures  will  be  distributed  among  the  schools 
by  this  means. 

Now,    I   appreciate   perfectly   that   we   are   not  all    rich 
enough  to  buy  even  a  two-dollar  picture  for  our  schoolroom, 
but  we  all  have  access  to  old  numbers  of  Harper's,  The  Cen- 
tury, or  Scribncrs,  which  are  rich  in  art  lore.     And  if  we  are 
powerless   ourselves   to   provide   even   these   simple   begin- 
nings, we  can  by  our  interest  and  influence  be  the  means  of 
some   one   else's   doing  something.     We   can   make   use  of 
such  opportunities  as  we  have  to  see  local  exhibitions;  we 
can  read  the  art  notes  and  criticisms  in  the  papers,  as  we 
do  the   book    notices   and   reviews;    we    can    acquaint    our- 
selves with  pictures,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  books,  and 
our  interest  will  communicate  itself  to  others.     Children  re- 
spond  so  delightfully  to  any  work  of  this  kind.     There  is 
opportunity  for  everyone  who  wishes  to  know,  and  we  have 
but  to  remember  the  promise  that  he  who  seeks  shall  surely 
find;  that  he  who  knocks  shall  see  the  door  swinging  wide. 
Of  the  silent  influences  which  come  from  such  associa- 
tion  with  art,  it   seems   almost  superfluous   to   speak.     We 
know  that  lessons  in  good  taste,  in  morals  and  ethics,  are 
best  taught  by  silent  teachers.     There  is  so  little  that' can 
be  done  by  the  giving  of  rules,  the  quoting  of  precepts,  or 
the  exercise  of  authority.     We  cannot  tell  how  or  why' we 
are  so  much  impressed  by  a  grand  and  noble  building,  nor 
analyze  our  sensations  when  before  a  beautiful  painting',  nor 
tell  why  the  tears  spring  to  our  eyes  at  the  recital  of  Tome 
pathetic  story.     We  only  know  that  there  is  within  us  some- 
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thing  of  divine  and  deathless  origin.  We  believe  that  the 
world's  best  teachers  are  those  who  minister  to  that  which 
is  immortal  within  us, —  the  idealists,  the  poets  and  painters 
and  dreamers  of  all  ages.  Emerson  tells  us  that  the  bright- 
est spots  in  the  chronicles  of  the  ages  are  the  birthdays  of 
the  poets.  Carlyle  finds  his  heroes  in  the  fabled  Odin,  the 
prophet  Mahomet,  the  poet  Dante,  the  priest  Savonarola, 
the  reformer  Luther,  the  kingly  Cromwell,  the  genius  Burns. 
There  is  nothing  to  inspire  his  pen  in  the  scientist  and  the 
mathematician.     Hear  Wordsworth: 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers; 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours. 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boonl 
This  sea,  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers — 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 
It  moves  us  not.     Great  God!  I'd  rather  be 

A  pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus,  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  express  the  sum  of  our  thought  in 
any  more  fitting  words  than  in  those  the  Arabs  attribute  to 
their  prophet  Mahomet:  "Had  I  but  two  bits,  with  one  I 
would  buy  bread;  with  the  other,  hyacinths,  for  hyacinths 
would  feed  my  soul." 


"Child-heart!  mild  heart! 
Ho,  my  little  wild  heart! 
Child-heart!  mild  heart! 
Ho,  my  little  wild  heart! 
Come  up  here  to  me  out  o'  the  dark, 
Or  let  me  come  to  you!" 

James  Wliitcomb  Riley. 
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ELLEN  LEE  WYMAN. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

MOTHER-PLAY. 

■w     "IT      THO  has  not  experienced  the  bliss  that  comes 

\  f\  I    with  the  chanse  from  the  busy'  bustlins  city 

\  V  life  to  the  quiet  peace  of  the  country,  has 
missed  one  of  the  raptures  of  life. 
Gertrude  did  not  know  how  tired  she  was  until  she  began 
to  rest.  How  good  it  was  for  a  brief  season  to  be  a  lily  of 
the  field,  with  no  thought  of  what  to  eat  or  what  to  wear. 
How  restful  to  have  no  interruption  of  calls,  however  wel- 
come; no  responsibility  of  responding  to  requests,  invita- 
tions, or  engagements;  to  know  there  was  not  a  door-bell 
within  a  dozen  miles— in  fact,  no  bell  of  any  kind  to  hurry, 
warn,  announce,  or  alarm;  no  bell  but  the  church  bell,  with 
its  calm,  sweet  summons:  "Come,  come  — ye  that  labor  — 
and  find  rest." 

Gertrude  felt  herself  a  different  creature  in  this  different 
atmosphere.  Leonard  relaxed  also,  in  the  most  delightful 
manner,  and  the  children  fairly  reveled  in  the  change.  They 
passed  most  of  their  waking  hours  on  the  broad,  old-fash- 
ioned porch,  or  under  the  shady  trees. 

Here  Minna  would  spread  a  large  rug  and  some  cushions, 
and  dear  little  Louise  would  roll  and  kick  and  coo,  while 
Newell  trotted  and  tumbled  about,  sharing  the  delight  of 
Ruth,  Paul,  and  Selma  in  picking  flowers,  making  mud  pies, 
and  playing  "house"  in  some  old  boxes  in  the  corner  of  the 
fence. 

The  effect  of  this  fulness  of  fresh  air  and  complete  free- 
dom, of  the  simple,  wholesome  diet  and  regular  hours,  was 
perfect  content. 

Every  day  the  great  lesson  of  their  present  surroundings 
impressed  itself  upon  Gertrude  more  and  more  deeply. 
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Among  the  few  boarders  were  the  recently  installed  tele- 
graph operator  and  his  pretty  wife  and  two  young  children. 
The  children  were  of  an  average  type,  fairly  well-behaved, 
but  not  particularly  interesting,  for  the  reason  they  had  never 
been  interested. 

Mrs.  Bowen  was  the  daughter  of  a  country  physician,  and 
had  never  known  anything  but  a  very  quiet  town  life.  A 
new  life  seemed  to  open  to  her  in  the  Hollins  family.  At 
first  she  was  a  trifle  afraid  of  Gertrude  in  her  beautiful  de- 
velopment of  womanly  charms  and  graceful  accomplish- 
ments, but  she  was  soon  drawn  to  her  by  the  irresistible 
attraction  of  genuine  common  sympathy,  and  many  a  con- 
fidential talk  she  had  with  the  "New  Mother,"  as  she  was 
pleased  to  call  her. 

"Why,  what  an  idea!  "  exclaimed  Gertrude  the  first  time 
she  heard  the  epithet  "  New  Mother."  "Not  at  all.  Do  you 
know  I  have  no  greater  ambition  than  to  be  the  old  mother 
in  this  new  age;  surely  there  can  be  no  better  model  to 
study  than  a  real,  good,  old-fashioned  mother." 

"Yes,  but  you  cannot  imitate  her  in  present  conditions; 
you  must  adapt;  and  so  you  are  a  new  mother,  and  I  am 
going  to  call  you  so,  anyway." 

The  Bowens  had  never  had  the  delight  of  keeping  house; 
they  had  never  been  settled  enough  in  business  to  locate  per- 
manently, but  now  their  hearts  were  set  on  making  a  little 
home  for  themselves,  and  in  this  prospect  Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude became  interested  with  them,  though  it  looked  like  an 
almost  insurmountable  undertaking,  with  such  small  means 
and  resources. 

Imagine  Gertrude's  surprise  when  one  clay  about  noon 
Mrs.  Bowen  came  to  her  in  a  pretty  flutter,  saying: 

"We  are  going  to  housekeeping  this  afternoon." 

"What — !  What  do  you  mean?  Going  to  housekeep- 
ing this  afternoon !  "  gasped  Gertrude,  with  a  vague  mem- 
ory of  their  own  months  of  planning,  and  weeks  of  preparing 
and  "settling."     "Going  to  housekeeping  this  afternoon!" 

"Why,  yes,"  laughed  Mrs.  Bowen  merrily;  "Fred  and  I 
decided  on  that  hill  cottage  yesterday,  and  had  it  all  washed 
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out.  It  has  three  good  rooms  and  two  closets.  You  know 
we  have  our  bedroom  set  and  the  crib,  and  we  went  down 
town  this  morning  to  choose  a  kitchen  stove  and  a  table 
and  some  dishes;  and  we  bought  some  groceries,  too.  The 
things  have  all  been  sent,  and  our  furniture  and  trunks  will 
be  taken  over  right  after  dinner.  Fred  will  help  me,  so  we 
shall  be  nicely  settled  before  supper.     Isn't  it  splendid!" 

The  impossible  seemed  so  feasible  that  Gertrude  drew  a 
long  breath  again,  exclaiming: 

"Well,  you  are  energetic,  I  declare  !  Yes,  of  course  it 
is  splendid;  but  aren't  you  going  to  let  us  into  the  fun  of  it 
at  all?" 

"Indeed  we  are;  we  want  you  to  come  to  see  us  all  you 
can;  and  I  must  ask  a  favor  of  you.  I  have  done  such  a 
stupid  thing  in  packing  up  Baby's  cloak  and  cap;  the  trunks 
are  all  locked  and  carried  down  stairs.  Will  you  please  let 
me  have  little  Louise's  for  the  afternoon?" 

"Yes;  or  better  still,  instead  of  my  lending  you  the 
baby's  clothes  suppose  you  lend  me  the  baby.  Let  me  keep 
the  children  here  for  the  afternoon  while  you  are  busy." 

"Oh,  how  good  of  you!"  responded  the  little  woman. 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  do  everything  if  I  am  so  free;"  and  she 
tripped  off  with  sunshine  enough  to  illuminate  several  hill 
cottages. 

Thus  was  the  marvel  of  a  new  home  accomplished. 
Gertrude  and  the  older  children  walked  over  to  call  a  few 
days  later,  and  found  the  little  family  as  cosy  and  snug  as 
possible.  The  children  were  playing  in  the  yard,  in  plain 
gingham  frocks,  hearty  and  happy,  while  the  mother  was 
busily  sewing,  her  tiny  house  as  neat  as  wax. 

Some  scrim  curtains  at  the  windows,  some  comfortable 
cushions  on  a  broad  window-shelf,  and  a  large  chair  and  some 
strips  of  carpet  on  the  white  floors  constituted  the  drapery, 
upholstering,  and  carpeting  of  the  establishment.  There 
had  been  no  perplexities  of  harmonizing  colors,  no  vexa- 
tion of  plumbing  problems,  no  complications  of  servants. 

With  pardonable  pride  the  young  housekeeper  brought 
out  a  beautiful  loaf  of  bread  of  her  own  making.     Spreading 
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slices  with  fresh,  sweet  butter  from  the  neighboring  farm, 
she  served  a  delicious  lunch  of  sparkling  wild  blackberries 
and  rich  milk. 

Leonard  joined  the  party,  and  enjoyed  the  treat  more 
than  he  would  have  enjoyed  a  corresponding  function  —  an 
afternoon  tea — in  their  own  set.  As  they  were  rambling 
home  in  the  twilight,  Gertrude,  in  her  enthusiasm,  said: 

"  She  is  a  perfect  wonder  to  me — that  little  woman  whom 
I  thought  at  first  to  be  —  well  —  a  very  'fresh'  country 
maiden.  I  thought  we  were  living  simply;  that  I  was  reduc- 
ing all  our  affairs  to  a  'system';  but  dear  me,  her  simplicity 
is  superb!" 

"Are  you  going  to  invite  her  to  join  any  of  your  clubs — 
maternal,  domestic,  economic,  or  what  not  ?  "  asked  Leonard, 
mischievously. 

"  Not  for  worlds!  Would  you  paint  the  rose  ?  I  would 
not  take  the  risk  of  luring  her  into  the  whirl  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  our  'broader  life,'  which  is,  in  reality,  com- 
paratively a  tangled  depth.  She  is  better,  happier,  where 
she  is.     I  only  wish  there  were  more  like  her." 

"  Do  you  wish  you  were  like  her?" 

"Why,  Leonard  dear,  what  a  question!  I  couldn't  be 
like  her.  Heredity,  environment,  and  education  make  dif- 
ferent creatures  of  us.  She  has  helped  me,  and  I  think  I 
can  help  her.  She  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  her  children 
need  different  attention.  I  can  send  her  books  that  will  aid 
her  in  their  development,  and  she  will  use  her  influence  on 
others,  for  she  has  force  enough  to  make  herself  felt  in  her 
small  circle." 

"Very  true;  very  good.  You  are  a  wise  little  body,  my 
wife.  Do  you  know  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  unrest 
of  present  social  conditions  could  be  calmed  if  people  would 
only  conform  to  the  sound  principle  which  we  learn  in  our 
catechism — 'not  to  covet  nor  desire  other  men's  goods,  but 
to  learn  and  labor  truly  to  get  mine  own  living  and  to  do 
my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  call  me.'" 

"Leonard,  the  restful  strength  of  that  is  grand  —  it  has 
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such  stability;  but  is  it  not  too  very  conservative  to  be  con- 
sistent with  this  great  'onwardness'  of  which  we  hear  so 
much?  Should  any  limitations  be  set  for  anyone?  Should 
not  all  strive  to  attain  to  the  very  highest  in  everything? 
Isn't  that  the  lesson  of  the  hour?" 

"No,  no;  all  should  not  strive  for  everything.  Each 
should  strive  for  something,  but  that  something  should  be 
within  his  or  her  own  sphere;  not  a  reaching  beyond,  a 
wrenching  of  realities  for  theories,  a  breaking  away  from 
present  duties  to  grasp  possible  opportunities.  You  have 
just  said  of  Mrs.  Bowen,  she  is  happier,  better  where  she  is, 
filling  her  own  place." 

"Yes,  I  did  say  so,  and  I  do  think  so;  but  she  must 
expand  in  that  place  by  growth,  or  she  will  shrivel  by  stag- 
nation." 

"  Most  certainly  she  can  say  with  Browning, 
"  Though  I  cannot  soar,  I  do  not  crawl. 
Her  steady  pace   may  be  the  inspiration  to  her  children  to 
soar." 

Gertrude  looked  thoughtful  and  added: 

"Browning  says  also, 

"  Heaven's  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Does  not  that  mean  the  highest  is  in  reach  of  all?" 

"But  what  is  heaven?  Heaven  is  love,  and  we  must 
attune  ourselves  to  it.     We  may  thus  attain  to  it  in  this  life." 

"And  I  was  reading  from  Miss  Blow  the  other  day  that 
'Love  is  but  the  flight  of  the  self  to  another,  the  finding  of 
itself  in  this  other.'  That  fits  on;  but  —  to  change  the  sub- 
ject to  a  practical  matter  —  I  have  been  considering  Minna's 
case  lately.  She  is  proving  herself  such  a  worthy  girl  in 
many  ways,  and  is  growing  to  be  of  valuable  assistance. 
Now  ought  I  to  open  to  her  a  broader  field  by  giving  her 
opportunity  to  study,  to  go  out  to  educate  herself,  possibly 
for  a  teacher  or  for  some  office  position?" 

"No;  don't,  Gertrude.  There  it  is  again.  Let  her  be. 
Don't  spoil  a  good,  efficient  girl  when  they  are  so  rare  in 
domestic  service,  to  push,  pull,  or  boost  her  into  the  army  of 
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overdone  teachers  where  she  will  soon  expose  her  nerves, 
or  into  the  over-crowded  ranks  of  underdone  office  or  shop 
girls  where  she  will  inevitably  lose  her  bloom  and  peril  her 
good  common  sense.  Help  her  to  make  the  most  of  herself, 
to  study,  to  do  her  best  where  she  is.  She  may  in  time  go 
out  to  make  a  home  for  Carl,  or  for  some  other  good  young 
man  of  her  own  tastes.     She  is  happy,  is  she  not?" 

"Yes,  she  is,  and  she  isn't.  I  think  the  cause  of  her  un- 
happiness  is  somehow  connected  with  Dora's  lost  gold 
beads;  I  never  fathomed  that  mystery.  But  I  believe  you 
are  right  in  your  conclusions,  Leonard.  How  we  do  think 
towards  each  other,  don't  we?  And  isn't  this  blissful,  to 
have  time  and  opportunity  to  think  and  talk;  to  stand  off 
to  look  at  matters  and  things  in  a  calm,  deliberate  way. 
Close  contact  and  constant  absorption  are  so  distorting, 
contracting  to  one's  views." 

"  Speaking  of  views,  do  we  ever  get  a  fairer  one  than  that, 
dear?" 

Their  happy  eyes  rested  on  the  dear  little  supper  party 
under  the  trees.  Ruth,  Paul,  and  Selma  had  run  on  ahead, 
and  were  just  seating  themselves  at  the  little  table  where 
Newell  and  Louise  were  already  enjoying  heartily  the  good 
bread  and  milk. 

"Bless  them!"  said  Gertrude,  "and  bless  us.  What  an 
unspeakable  joy  they  are  to  us!  Without  them  we  should 
not  know  the  half  of  life.  I  am  glad  we  brought  Selma  with 
us;  she  is  a  lovely  nature.  I  do  not  feel  we  can  keep  her, 
and  yet  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  letting  her  go." 

"She  must  not  go  until  a  home  is  opened  to  her,"  an- 
swered Leonard. 

All  too  quickly  the  long,  bright,  quiet  summer  days 
slipped  away,  each  leaving  a  wealth  of  memories  and  ben- 
efits. 

The  home  changes  under  Aunt  Rachel's  supervision  and 
Samuella's  care  were  completed,  the  nest  was  ready,  and  the 
little  flock  turned  toward  it  with  new  happiness. 

Home  again!     How  lovely,  how  heavenly  it  was! 

"There  is  no  place  like  it  in  all  the  beautiful  world!' 
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said  Gertrude  as  they  settled  themselves.  "  How  happy  and 
happier  we  are  in  it  every  year.  How  pitiful  people  seem 
who  have  no  homes.     I  am  sorry  for  them." 

The  new  play  room  or  day  nursery  was  a  delight  in  every 
detail  as  well  as  in  its  completeness.  It  was  just  as  Aunt 
Rachel  predicted  —  large,  bright,  and  airy;  sunshine  pour- 
ing in  all  day  long  through  the  large  windows,  whose  broad, 
cushioned  sills  were  most  inviting  for  play  or  lounging. 
Under  these  sills  were  deep  drawers.  The  walls,  tinted  in  a 
warm,  golden  effect,  were  hung  with  pictures  dear  to  the 
eye  and  heart  of  the  child.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a 
cork  carpeting  which  could  be  wiped  off  every  day  and  was 
better  than  hardwood  finish  in  being  warmer,  softer,  quieter, 
and  less  slippery.  Between  the  windows  were  broad,  low 
shelves  on  which  were  arranged  the  toys,  the  lower  part 
forming  a  miniature  "livery  stable,"  where  the  little  ani- 
mals were  installed.  A  bookcase  of  shelves  above  drawers 
was  the  repository  of  the  precious  books  and  pictures.  A 
wide,  comfortable  lounge,  a  broad-armed  rocking-chair, 
some  low  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  children's  desks  and  a 
blackboard  completed  the  furniture.  The  large  fireplace 
was  framed  in  tiles  of  blue,  showing  scenes  from  the  Moth- 
er-Play Book.  Leading  from  the  southwest  corner  was 
a  small  conservatory  with  plants  and  birds,  a  tiny  pool  in 
the  center  for  the  fish  and  water-plants.  A  lavatory  ad- 
joined, and  in  the  other  corner  a  door  led  out  onto  a  porch. 
It  was  ideal;  perfectly  satisfying. 

The  children  felt  its  atmosphere  and  were  radiant  in  their 
enthusiasm.  They  made  themselves  perfectly  at  home  at 
once,  and  there  they  reigned  without  friction  or  infringe- 
ment. Gertrude  was  queen  of  this  domain,  and  happiness 
was  complete  when  she  was  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  her 
small  subjects.  There  Leonard  left  her  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine; there  he  found  her  in  the  evening  twilight,  telling 
stories  by  the  firelight.  To  what  greater  sphere,  more  glo- 
rious realm,  could  any  woman  aspire? 

But  Gertrude  did  not  pass  all  her  time  from  morning  sun- 
light till  evening  twilight  with  the  children.     It  was  not  her 
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judgment  to  do  so.  Both  they  and  she  were  better  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  separation.  She  took  up  her  various  interests 
with  fresh  ardor. 

The  first  morning  after  her  return  Aunt  Rachel  came 
over  loaded  with  news  which  she  proceeded  to  unroll  after 
duly  admiring  the  children  and  reviewing  the  tremendous 
cares  and  advantages  of  the  house  improvements. 

"  You  see  in  the  first  place,"  she  began,  "Helen  is  really 
going  to  marry  the  professor.  It's  pretty  sudden,  though  it 
has  been  hanging  on  so  long.  I'll  tell  you  between  our- 
selves, I  thought  several  times  the  whole  thing  was  over, 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  to  you  to  come  home  to 
straighten  it  out.  I  just  felt  dreadfully  sorry  for  the  pro- 
fessor; there  were  times  when  I  would  have  married  him 
myself  to  help  him  out.  Now  that  Helen  has  made  him  so 
supremely  happy  by  her  consent,  I  hope  to  goodness  she 
won't  try  him  any  more.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow,  and  she 
is  so  aggravating  at  times.  She  has  always  been  used  to 
having  her  own  opinions  and  her  own  way  too  much;  but 
she  will  have  to  learn  to  give  in  now,  for  a  German  is  bound 
to  be  the  head  of  his  own  household.  Well,  there's  a  heap 
of  planning  about  the  wedding.  Pauline  is  going  to  be 
bridesmaid,  though  she  hasn't  come  home  yet." 

"Who  is  to  be  her  attendant?  Pauline's,  I  mean  —  Dr. 
Robert?" 

"No,  he's  away,  nobody  seems  to  know  where." 

"  He  may  be  with  Pauline.     When  is  Dora  coming  back  ?  " 

"  Nobody  knows  that  either.  She  has  a  substitute  in  her 
kindergarten.  She  is  very  indefinite;  I  am  all  puzzled  up 
about  her." 

"  I  suspect  there's  a  man  in  the  case." 

"  Hm!  "  sniffed  Aunt  Rachel,  "  I've  smelt  a  mouse  in  that 
direction  this  long  time;  and  that  reminds  me,  how  about 
the  Washburn  children  —  isn't  their  father  going  to  provide 
them  with  a  mother?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  has  any  idea  of  it.  He  has  been 
out  to  see  us  several  times.     Of  course,  I  have  not  been  too 
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blind  to  see  indications  that  he  was  'taking  notice'  again. 
He  will  be  here  soon." 

"That'll  be  all  right.  Has  Aunt  Plympton  sent  for 
Selma?" 

"No  indeed;  Pauline  is  still  providing  for  her.  I  have  a 
plan  for  her  in  my  mothers'  club." 

"You  are  a  great  girl.  The  first  thing  you  know  you 
won't  have  any  children  but  your  own  on  hand.  However, 
I  imagine  your  new  play-room  will  be  well  stocked,  eh? 
Well,  I  must  go." 

Should  Newell  go  to  the  kindergarten?  This  was  the 
question  when  the  other  children  started  their  term.  At 
his  age  he  did  not  need  more  training  than  he  could  have 
with  Gertrude's  firm  hand.  His  care-takers,  Samuella 
and  Minna,  were  so  satisfactory  he  did  not  need  to  go  for 
influence.  Having  Paul,  Ruth,  and  Selma  and  his  little 
sister  so  much  with  him  he  did  not  need  to  go  for  compan- 
ionship. His  surroundings  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Gertrude  thought  it  all  over  and  decided  No,  not  this  year. 
Possibly  Dora's  influence  would  have  been  to  the  con- 
trary. Why  didn't  Dora  come  back?  Gertrude  missed  her 
in  many  ways;  she  needed  her  especially  in  starting  her 
mothers'  club,  which  now  claimed  attention. 

For  the  first  meeting  of  the  club  Gertrude  had  evolved  a 
plan  to  have  her  mother  and  Leonard's  represent  the  old 
dispensation, that  they  might  have  a  "review"  lesson  before 
they  started  on  the  advance.  It  required  some  diplomacy 
to  consummate  this  plan. 

"What!  speak  at  a  club?  Certainly  not,"  said  Mother 
Newell,  who  was  a  model  housekeeper  and  home  manager. 
"  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life,  and  I  shall  hardly  begin 
now.  It  was  the  trial  of  my  early  days  that  I  felt  I  ought 
to  speak  at  prayer-meeting,  and  I  finally  decided  I  just 
wouldn't  do  it  another  time." 

"Oh,  well,  things  have  changed  since  then;  you  come, 
and  I  will  get  you  to  talking  to  me,"  laughed  Gertrude, 
while  Helen  interposed: 
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"Let  her  subject  be  'Little  Gumdrop,  or  my  Baby's 
First  Tooth';  it  will  be  so  edifying!" 

"Never  you  mind,  Helen;  this  is  not  your  matter.  You 
are  not  in  it  —  yet;  just  wait;"  and  Helen  waited. 

Mother  Hollins  was  a  person  of  strong  convictions,  but 
she  had  not  a  breadth  of  sympathy  to  accept  or  even  indorse 
many  of  the  new  ideas. 

"Why,  my  dear  Gertrude,"  she  said,  holding  up  her 
hands  in  horror,  "why,  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"But  you  know  what  you  did;  that's  what  I  want  you  to 
tell.  I  am  going  to  begin  my  mothers'  club  with  a  grand- 
mothers' meeting.     You  be  sure  to  be  there." 

Leonard  applauded  the  idea,  but  was  not  at  all  sanguine 
as  to  its  success.  "I  think,  my  dear,"  he  said,  as  he  started 
off  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  "  I  think  you  are  under  a  heavy 
contract  to  generate  a  powerful  force  of  inspiration.  How- 
ever, you  have  my  blessing." 

The  meeting  was  not  large,  but  of  excellent  selection; 
interest  drifted  and  centered  in  the  play  room.  Gertrude 
focused  attention  by  reading  some  extracts  from  the  Moth- 
er-Play Book  and  Commentary  that  helped  her  to  introduce 
her  idea;  then  she  led  on  by  asking  her  best  talker,  Mrs. 
Witall,  to  tell  of  her  own  early  training.  Mrs.  Selfridge, 
who  was  an  Englishwoman,  was  inspired  to  bring  out  some 
points  of  contrast.  By  this  time  Mrs.  Van  Byke  could 
scarcely  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  tell  what  her  "high 
Dutch"  mother  did.  Mother  Newell's  New  England  pride 
was  roused,  and  she  began  to  talk  to  her  next  neighbor 
vigorously.  When  she  was  well  started  Gertrude  quietly 
drew  attention  to  her,  and  before  she  knew  it  she  was 
"speaking  at  a  club."  She  was  so  well  under  way  that  she 
went  on  to  the  finish,  when  Mother  Hollins,  scenting  noth- 
ing new,  told  of  early  Virginia  days  until  all  were  surprised 
into  talking  over  their  cups  of  tea,  and  the  lines  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  mothers'  club  were  taken  up  by  Gertrude, 
who  expressed  her  gratification  by  saying: 

"  I  am  beginning  to  think  we  young  mothers  are  very 
young  in  our  conceit   that  our  new  ideas  are  all  in  all.     We 
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may  learn  much  more  wisdom  by  mining  from  the  wealth  of 
past  experiences  than  by  vaporizing  in  theories.  Let  us 
take  an  initial  step  by  casting  out  the  beam  from  our  own 
eyes.  Let  us  look  well  to  ourselves  and  our  equipment,  for 
we  are  not  simply  to  teach,  train,  guide  and  direct  our  chil- 
dren in  the  right  way;  we  must  live  the  right  way  before 
them  —  live  it  so  broadly,  so  plainly,  so  well  that  our  light 
shall  illuminate  the  way  We  must  typify  the  truest  and 
the  best  to  them.  To  this  end  we  must  get  into  sympathy 
with  them,  work  over  onto  their  side.  I  suggest,  following 
in  this  line,  we  be  ready  at  our  next  meeting  each  to  give 
some  significant  experience  or  impression  of  our  own  when 
we  were  at  the  age  our  children  now  are." 

"Oh,  dear!"    sighed    Mrs.    Cluck    at    the    adjournment, 
"there  were  ten  questions  I  wanted  to  ask;  and  I  had  ever 
so  many  things  to  tell  about  Leroy  —  he  is  so  cute;  but  I 
believe  I  have  learned  something  after  all." 
( To  be  continued.) 


B 


NATURULA  NATURANS. 

ESIDE  the  water  and  the  crumbs 
She  laid  her  little  birds  of  clay, 
For  "When  some  other  sparrow  comes 
Perhaps  they'll  fly  away." 

Ah,  golden  dream!  to  clothe  with  wings 
A  heart  of  springing  joy;  to  know 

Two  lives  i'  the  happy  sum  of  things 
To  her  their  bliss  will  owe! 

Day  dawned;  they  had  not  taken  flight, 
Tho'  playmates  called  from  bush  and  tree. 

She  sighed:  "I  hardly  tho't  they  might. 
Well,  God's  more  clever 'n  me!" 

—  Wm.  Canto?i. 
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A  New  Frame  for  Froebel's  Picture. 


A   NEW    FRAME  FOR   FROEBEL'S   PICTURE. 

DAISY    B.  NUNN. 

SINCE  an  ordinary  photograph  lacks  what  is  termed 
true  color  value,  the  accompanying  cut  but  inade- 
quately conveys  a  full  idea  of  what  it  represents; 
a  word  or  two,  by  way  of   description,  may,  how- 
ever, give  a  fair  idea  of  this  kindergarten  exhibit. 

A  frame  of  pine,  measuring  36x30  inches,  is  occupied  as 
follows:  The  central  opening  (24x18  in.)  contains  an  en- 
larged photograph  (15x10  in.)  taken  from  a  small  but  life- 
like terra  cotta  bust  of  the  Father  of  Kindergartens;  this  is 
mounted  on  a  white  board  (24x18  in.)  edged  with  a  one- 
inch  border  of  crimson  plush  and  protected  by  glass.  The 
six-inch  margin  that  surrounds  the  part  already  described 
is  laid  out  in  eight  panels;  the  largest  on  the  right  and  the 
largest  on  the  left  sides  measuring  24x6  inches,  also  one  at 
the  top  (18x6  in. ),  are  severally  devoted  to  "weaving"  in 
patterns  from  different  formulae  in  paper  of  harmonious 
shades.  The  lower  central  panel  has  a  plush-lined  alcove, 
inhabited  by  the  third  gift,  built  up  in  "  life  form,"  and  at- 
tended by  figures  of  four  children,  two  erect, — viz.,  a  boy 
with  the  national  flag  (this  is  in  a  Toronto  kindergarten),  a 
girl  with  first  gift  (Hailmann  beads) — the  other  two  figures, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  representing  Contemplation  and  Oc- 
cupation. On  the  pier  to  the  right  of  the  alcove  is  a  "  life- 
form"  illustration  of  "ring  laying";  on  the  left  pier  the 
second  gift  is  evidenced  by  the  Hailmann  beads.  The 
panels  at  lower  corners  have,  respectively,  silhouette  "forms 
of  beauty"  and  of  life,  laid  upon  a  ground  of  crimson  plush 
and  exemplifying  "  regular  and  free  cutting."  The  right 
upper  corner  exhibits  "  stick  laying  "  as  a  "  form  of  beauty"; 
the  left  upper  corner  shows  "  peas  work  "  in  simple  "  life 
form."  The  outline  of  the  panels  is  marked  by  a  continu- 
ous half-inch  rope  of  manilla  hemp,  while  the  whole  design 
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is  bounded  by  a  one-inch  rope,  looped  at  three  corners  and 
gathered  at  the  fourth  corner  into  a  twisted  knot,  terminat- 
ing in  tassels  of  the  extended  fiber.  The  upper  horizontal 
panel  had  in  monogram,  "  K.  G.,"  worked  in  symmetrical 
"paper  folding"  over  the  "weaving,"  and  was  intended  to 
illustrate,  by  its  complex  or  "  many-fold"  character,  a  con- 
trast to  the  simple  or  "  without-fold  "  order  of  "  free  cutting." 
This  device,  enshrining  the  portrait  of  the  "  Kindergarten 
King,"  is,  to  the  enthusiastic  student  of  Froebel's  system, 
suggestive  of  the  most  important  principles  of  child  training. 


W 


WILD   FLOWERS. 

CATHARINE    R.  WATKINS. 

i  are  little  wild  flowers; 

Everywhere  we  roam. 
If  you  look  you'll  find  us 

In  our  woodland  home. 

No  one  ever  plants  us; 

Would  you  like  to  know 
Why  it  is  we  blossom, 

How  it  is  we  grow? 

The  wind  our  seeds  doth  scatter 
On  hillside,  field,  and  plain, 

While  gentle  gardeners  tend  us— 
The  friendly  sun  and  rain. 

God  sends  us  little  wild  flowers 
To  make  the  earth  more  fair; 

And  so  we  spread  a  carpet 
Of  blossoms  everywhere. 

In  dark  and  sunny  places 
You'll  find  our  flowerets  small, 

And  all  the  world  may  love  us, 
For  we  are  free  to  all. 


FIRST   NATIONAL   CONGRESS  OF   MOTHERS. 

{Report  continued  from  the  March  number?) 
"  T\     /¥   OTHERS  and  the  Schools  "  was  the  paper  pre- 
^L/  I         sented  on  Wednesday   evening  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
j        bur  F.  Crafts,  of  Washington.    We  quote  from 
the  address,  as  follows: 

"Among  the  many  tributes  which  the  world  pays  to 
motherhood,  the  kindergarten  is  perhaps  the  greatest,  not 
excepting  art  and  literature.  It  is  higher  than  painting,  be- 
cause life  itself  is  greater  than  the  representation  of  life.  A 
group  of  dimpled  darlings,  instinct  with  ever-changing  grace 
and  mood,  is  far  more  interesting  than  any  painted  group 
could  be,  even  though  Raphael  be  the  artist.  These  life 
pictures  are  day  by  day  being  produced  in  the  kindergartens 
of  our  land,  where  not  alone  the  graceful  games  and  occu- 
pations form  the  setting  of  the  pictures,  but  where  soul 
development  is  an  element  beyond  a  painter's  brush  to  de- 
pict. The  kindergarten  is  higher  than  the  poem,  because  it 
not  only  develops  lofty  imaginations  and  ideals,  but  it  pro- 
vides ways  and  means  of  carrying  them  out.  There  are  lyr- 
ics and  idyls  and  pastorals  being  enacted  every  day  in  kin- 
dergartens. 

"The  genius  of  the  kindergarten  system  is  motherhood, 
but  it  does  not  put  mothers  on  a  pedestal,  and  say,  "Here 
are  unerring  guides."  Instead,  it  seeks  to  educate  mothers 
as  well  as  children;  but  the  fact  remains  that  true  mother- 
hood is  the  right  standard  in  education,  and  not  in  ele- 
mentary schools  alone.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  school 
should  not  be  an  institution  separate  from  the  home  and  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  but  should  rather  be  the  broadening  out  of 
the  home  life.  Just  as  we  now  have  Greater  Chicago  and 
Greater  New  York,  let  the  school  be  looked  upon  as  a  part 
of  the  greater  family.  Or,  turning  the  picture  about,  let 
us  compare  it  with  Magna  Grecia.  The  peninsula  was  not 
Greece  alone,  but  the  outlying  islands  and  colonies  as  well. 
Let  these  two  illustrations  serve  to  carry  the  thought  that 
the  home  element  must  be  in  the  school,  and  the  school  ele- 
ment must  be  in  the  home. 

"Viewing  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  greater  family, 
many  small  and  irritating  questions  will  disappear  concern- 
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ing  distinctions  between  the  rich  and  poor.  It  will  tend  to 
unify  all  circles  of  life,  and  bring  about  the  true  meaning  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  .man.  The 
foundation  for  this  must  be  laid  in  the  school  if  it  is  ever 
realized,  and  it  must  be  laid  by  the  home  as  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed center  of  love  and  good  will. 

"Since  the  Bible  has  been  so  largely  discarded  from  our 
public  schools,  sad  to  tell,  and  since  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  vast  number  of  children  ungathered  by  the  Sunday 
school  have  no  religious  instruction  in  their  homes,  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  order  that  our  claim  of  being'a  Christian 
nation  shall  be  sustained,  that  these  children  shall  be 
reached  by  the  Sunday  school.  It  cannot  be  done  with  the 
present  teaching  force.  More  fathers  and  more  mothers 
are  needed  for  the  work.  Plainly  these  have  not  done  their 
whole  duty  as  those  who  love  their  country,  when  they  have 
provided  religious  instruction  for  the  children  of  their  own 
household.  In  the  light  of  this  great  need  should  any  argu- 
ment be  required  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  parents  in 
the  religious  instruction  of  their  own  children?  The  home 
department  of  the  Sunday  school  is  proving  itself  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  agencies  yet  devised  to  secure  not  only 
home  cooperation  in  improving  the  Sunday  school,  but 
also  in  extending  it.  Let  no  mother  adopt  the  laisser  faire 
theory  in  relation  to  either  the  secular  or  the  Sunday  school 
on  the  ground  of  having  no  time.  To  do  so  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  saying,  I  am  so  busy  with  temporalities  I  have  no 
time  for  eternities." 

Rev.  W.  A.  Bartlett,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  read  an  ably  pre- 
pared and  eloquent  paper  on  "  The  Value  of  Music  in  the  De- 
velopment of  Character."  "  I  sat  at  a  piano  the  other  day," 
said  Mr.  Bartlett,  "idly  playing,  when  my  little  girl,  just 
two  years  of  age,  began  to  sing.  That  natural  and  untaught 
song  was  the  struggle  to  express  herself,  her  growing,  beau- 
tiful self.  When  she  began  to  sing  God  was  talking  to  her. 
The  song  of  the  little  child  is  the  illustration  of  my  theme. 
Music  has  its  value  in  the  development  of  character."  The 
new  "  music  cure  "  is  a  reasonable  theory.  Dr.  Paul  Riverra, 
of  Munich,  claimed  he  could  soothe  the  most  acute  neuralgic 
pain  by  the  potent  charm  of  music.  Instances  of  the  power 
of  music  in  historic  and  legendary  lore  were  quoted.  "We 
have  passed  from  the  barbarism  of  music.  It  is  no  longer 
an  accomplishment.  It  is  a  pathway  to  God.  Melody  is 
power.  When  the  head  of  a  reform  school  tells  us  that 
'songs  in  the  mouths  of  unruly  boys  are  more  effective  than 
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switches  around  their  legs,'  we  are  reminded  how  the  unruly 
horde  of  Israelites  began  their  new  life  with  the  songs  of 
triumph.  That  rude  note  was  the  introduction  of  an  ever- 
increasing  Te  Deum  which  led  them  through  the  wilderness 
as  Napoleon's  troops  were  lifted  over  the  Alps  when  all  mil- 
itary tactics  failed." 

Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett  discussed  the  power  of  music,  Wagner 
and  Handel,  and  their  inspirations.  "Whether  the  child 
sings  or  plays,  it  should  be  taught  from  the  beginning  that 
what  it  sings  or  plays  it  gives  to  its  fellows  and  to  God. 
Song  is  the  soul's  flight,  when  walking  is  too  slow.  Song  is 
prayer.  Here,  then,  mother,  is  a  gracious  means  for  you  to 
use  in  this  perplexing  process  of  soul  building.  Set  the  soul 
singing.     Make  it  sing  to  you  and  to  God." 

Dr.  Bartlett  concluded  his  inspiring  but  simply  presented 
address  by  transforming  the  great  congress  into  a  singing 
school.  He  selected  one  of  Reinecke's  simplest  melodies 
for  his  purpose,  and  the  company  certainly  expressed  its 
good  will  and  gratitude  in  the  united  singing. 

One  of  the  impressive  moments  of  the  congress  was  the 
devotional  address  of  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth,  who 
spoke  with  great  feeling  and  effect  on  the  Beauty  of  Mother 
Love,  illustrating  the  subject  from  her  own  experiences  with 
those  who  are  spiritually  motherless.  There  was  a  greater 
attendance  at  this  session  of  the  congress  than  at  any  oth.er, 
an  overflow  meeting  filling  the  lower  halls  of  the  church. 
Mrs.  Booth  addressed  both  audiences,  and  won  every  woman 
heart  with  her  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  devotion. 

Mrs.  Louise  E.  Hogan  spoke  on  the  practical  subject  of 
"  Dietetics,"  in  a  practical  and  suggestive  manner.  Mrs. 
Hogan  is  the  author  of  "How  to  Feed  Children." 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Gardener,  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Are?ia,  presented  an  able  paper  on  the  "Moral  Responsi- 
bility of  Woman  in  Heredity."  Mrs.  Gardener  rose  to  the 
expectations  of  the  congress  in  making  a  frank,  fearless,  and 
entirely  scientific  sweep  of  the  subject  of  matrimony  and  its 
relation  to  maternity. 

Miss  Frances  Newton,  of  Chicago,  spoke  extemporane- 
ously, and  named  among  the  "needs  of  mothers"  the  fol- 
lowing:   an  organized  home  life;  sympathetic  cooperation 
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between  father  and  mother  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
training  of  their  offspring. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  opened  his  rambling,  suggestive  ad- 
dress with  the  remark:  "Although  lam  and  ever  must  be 
an  alien  in  a  mothers'  congress,  I  must  congratulate  you  on 
this  magnificent  body.  The  success  of  your  undertaking  is 
already  assured.  The  organization  of  this  congress  at  the 
present  time  is  most  opportune,  when  so  many  dangers 
threaten  your  homes." 

Dr.  Hall  traced  the  child-study  movement,  giving  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  experiments  as  well  as  beneficial  re- 
sults, mingling  scientific  statements  with  homely  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  in  his  own  prolific  manner. 

"Reading  Courses  for  Mothers"  was  the  title  of  the 
paper  presented  by  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  who  was  one 
of  the  rare  spirits  of  the  congress: 

"  The  thought  of  a  course  of  reading  is  rather  formidable 
when  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  busy  woman  whose  time  is 
already  occupied  with  the  care  of  the  house,  the  manage- 
ment of  her  children,  and  the  various  social  duties  which 
crowd  upon  time  in  our  complex,  modern  civilization.  Many 
women  find  their  reading  necessarily  very  limited;  others 
have  a  sort  of  unspoken  feeling  that  to  read  in  the  daytime, 
even  if  time  is  afforded,  is  a  sort  of  wasteful  idleness.  Mar- 
garet Ogilvy,  you  remember,  thought  it  hardly  respectable 
to  read  in  the  morning.  I  remember  the  pithy  saying  of  one 
friend  whose  babies  were  crowded  in  the  nursery  like  birds 
in  the  nest:  'I  have  abandoned  all  thought  or  hope  of  read- 
ing anything  except  the  Bible  and  the  cookery  book.'  " 

Among  the  books  suggested  were  Elizabeth  Scoville's 
"Care  of  Children,"  "Nursery  Ethics,"  "Mothers  in  Coun- 
cil," "Our  Children,"  "Gentle  Measures  in  the  Management 
of  the  Young,"  "Mother  Goose,"  "Off  the  Skilligs,"  the 
Rollo  books,  "Recreation  in  Botany,"  and  "Sharp  Eyes." 
The  mother's  reading  should  be  sufficiently  catholic  to  ena- 
ble her  to  assist  her  eager  questioners  at  every  turn.  She 
should  familiarize  herself  with  the  school  text-books,  which 
are  condensed  epitomes  of  larger  works. 

"The  mother's  aim,"  said  Mrs.  Sangster  in  conclusion, 
"should  never  be  a  wholly  selfish  one.  It  should  have  in 
view  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  her  family;  and  groups  of 
mothers   meeting  together  and  following  out  a  course  of 
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reading  intelligently  marked  out  might  easily  affect  and  up- 
lift the  social  life  of  a  community." 

"  Character  Building  versus  Education,"  was  the  theme 
of  a  thoughtful  paper  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Richardson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Education  for  the  purpose  of  originality  of  thought — 
thought  bold,  clear,  grand  and  beneficent — was  shown  to  be 
the  primary  step.  The  secondary  step  must  have  clearly 
before  the  mind  the  end  of  education,  the  mission  of  char- 
acter in  the  world,  which  was  stated  to  be  service  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  Kindergarten,  the  science  of  anthro- 
pology, and  manual  training,  were  placed  before  the  audi- 
ence as  necessary  elementary  steps  in  character  develop- 
ment. 

The  point  of  anxiety  in  the  progress  of  the  new  educa- 
tion was  shown  to  be  when  the  pupil  leaves, the  kindergarten 
at  the  age  of  about  seven,  presumably  to  enter  higher  grades, 
which  are,  however,  of  a  lower  plane,  because  then  reality  is 
taken  out  of  education,  and  signs  are  substituted.  Character, 
which  has  begun  to  unfold  so  successfully  in  the  kinder- 
garten, loses  here  the  real  sentiment  of  feeling  and  becomes 
the  intellectual  manipulator  of  signs  only,  which  may  or 
may  not  inspire  thought;  more  often  they  do  not. 

The  mission  of  the  educator  was  shown  to  be  to  awaken 
the  soul  to  a  knowledge  and  use  of  its  own  powers,  that  it 
should  attain  to  the  highest  success  of  life's  uses  in  the  world. 

The  responsibility  of  motherhood  and  educators  was 
placed  equally  upon  each,  and  the  commonwealth  of  the 
United  States  because  its  constitution  assumes  the  charge 
of  the  education  of  its  people. 

Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  gave  a 
refreshing  and  suggestive  paper  on  Story-telling. 

Every  prominent  newspaper  and  current  topics  journal 
in  the  country  had  able  representatives  in  attendance  at  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  in  order  to  secure  full  reports 
of  the  entire  session.  This  is  a  fact  that  cannot  always  be 
recorded  of  the  greatest  of  educational  gatherings. 

The  great  function  performed  by  such  a  congress  is  that 
of  generating  feeling  and  sympathy,  and  of  awakening  an 
impulse  in  the  right  direction.  The  occasion  was  less  one 
of  instruction  than  one  of  inspiration.  If  the  newspaper 
men  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  facetious  and  sarcastic 
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with  reference  to  the  needs  for  such  an  occasion  are  old 
bachelors,  they  are  excusable  for  not  knowing  that  mothers 
are  the  hardest-worked  class  of  breadwinners,  who  are  en- 
titled to  a  rallying  inspirational  meeting  fully  as  much  for 
pleasure  as  for  profit. 


A 


APPLE    BLOSSOMS. 

FLORENCE  A.  KELLOGG. 

BRAVE  little  flock  of  rosy  clouds 

From  the  great  fold  of  the  sky, 
After  their  shepherd,  the  busy  wind, 

Had  hurriedly  passed  them  by, 

Wandered  away  from  the  golden  West, 
Where  the  gleam  of  the  sunset  shone, 

And  floated  off  on  an  eager  quest, 
And  were  lost  in  the  dark  alone. 

On  the  April  earth  a  misty  green 

Was  veiling  the  apple  trees; 
They  were  gently  lulled  and  rocked  to  sleep 

By  the  song  of  the  soft  night-breeze. 

And  a  wonder  came  to  them  as  they  slept —      9 

It  was  more  than  a  fairy  dream, 
For  it  lingered  there  when  the  glad  light  crept 

Over  waking  meadow  and  stream: 

'Twas  the  runaway  flock  from  the  great  sky-fold, 

The  dear  little  cloud-land  sheep, 
Tethered  fast  to  the  welcoming  apple  boughs — 

Pink  blossoms  to  care  for  and  keep. 


MOTHERS    IN    COUNCIL. 

THE    MEETING  ON   THE    HILLSIDE — THE    KINDERGARTE*N   SPIRIT 
— A  NATIONAL  TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR  MOTHERS — HISTORI- 
CAL   STORIES  —  THE    COLOR    SCHEME — THE    AWAKEN- 
ING   OF     SPRING SUNSHINE     AFTER    SHOWERS 

AN    APPEAL — HOW    TO    DRESS     THE     BABY  — 
CHILDREN'S    VISITING  — EXTRA    PLAY- 
THINGS  HE     LIKES     IT. 

(Readers  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  and  parents  of  young 
children  are  invited  to  bring  questions,  helpful  experiences,  and  points 
of  interest  to  this  department  for  discussion.) 

THE    MEETING    ON    THE    HILLSIDE. 

ON  the  sloping  hillside,  far  from  the  noise  and  dust 
of  the  city,  stood  a  beautiful  home,  bright  and 
sunny.  Even  when  the  great  sun  itself  did  not 
shine  the  home  was  full  of  sunshine,  because  of 
the  little  twin  sisters,  Marjory  and  Annis.  Their  mother 
dearly  loved  her  sunny-haired  little  daughters,  you  may  be 
sure.  She  was  glad,  too,  that  she  could  have  such  a  pretty 
home  for  them,  and  could  clothe  them  in  the  dainty  gar- 
ments which  suited  so  well  the  fair,  sweet  faces  and  curls  of 
gold.  Today  how  happy  the  children  were,  because  the 
spring,  the  glad,  long-looked-for  spring,  was  come  once 
more.  The  last  patch  of  snow  had  melted  away,  the  fresh- 
ening grass  and  the  budding  trees  said  so  plainly,  as  if  in 
words,  "Spring  has  come."  And  then  the  robins — oh,  the 
robins'  voices  took  up  the  glad  words  and  called  them  out 
so  joyously,  that  Marjory  and  Annis  had  been  awakened 
from  a  sound  sleep  this  very  morning  by  these  very  happy 
birds!  Mamma  had  called  them  quickly  to  the  big  east 
window,  where,  to  their  joy,  they  could  see  a  large,  beauti- 
ful robin  who  was  telling  some  wonderful  news  of  the  sunny 
South  where  he  had  spent  the  winter.     Sleek  and  well  fed 
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was  Mr.  Robin,  yet  it  was  plainly  to  be  learned  in  his  song 
that  it  was  not  over  the  past  he  sang,  so  much  as  the  joy  of 
being  home  again  in  the  North  he  loved  best,  and  for  which 
he  reserved  his  choicest  notes. 

This  morning,  as  the  sun  continued  shining  and  the 
ground  was  all  dry,  Marjory  and  Annis  were  to  have  their 
first  spring  walk  on  the  hills.  The  air  was  yet  a  little  chilly, 
so  mamma  put  on  the  children's  long  cloaks  and  tied  their 
white  hoods  over  the  dancing,  golden  curls.  "  Have  a  happy 
time  on  the  hills,  little  daughters,"  she  said;  "bring  me 
home  some  of  the  sunshine  and  brightness,  and  keep  a  sharp 
lookout — perhaps  you  will  find  some  other  spring  'children' 
out  for  a  look  at  the  world."  You  see,  mamma  meant  the 
wild  flowers,  but  the  children  did  not  quite  think  until  later 
on,  what  she  had  meant. 

Now  you  will  see  how  this  meeting,  of  which  I  shall  tell 
you,  came  about.  For,  strange  to  say,  another  "mother" 
had  been  preparing  her  little  children  to  go  forth  into  the 
morning  sunshine  on  the  hillside.  She  had  uttered  almost 
the  same  words:  "Be  happy,  little  ones,  and  carry  bright- 
ness in  your  faces  to  make  all  the  world  glad.  Keep  sweet 
faces  for  all  the  little  children  who  come  by." 

The  house  in  which  these  children  dwelt  was  not  as 
bright  as  the  home  of  Marjory  and  Annis;  in  fact,  it  was 
•very  dark  indeed.  But  the  little  children  did  not  mind,  for 
the  mother  had  told  them  that  before  long  the  bright  days 
would  come,  if  they  would  only  be  patient.  Then  they 
would  forget  all  about  the  winter  and  darkness.  Strange 
again,  this  mother  feared  lest  there  should  be  a  few  stray 
chilly  winds  wandering  about.  So  she  wrapped  Iter  darlings 
in  some  furry  garments,  soft  and  silky,  too,  as  were  those 
of  the  twins.  With  a  loving  good-by  she  sent  them  out  to 
greet  the  spring. 

Marjory  and  Annis,  hand  in  hand,  with  light  hearts  and 
steps,  wandered  here  and  there  on  the  hills.  They  looked 
so  like  two  fair  flowers  that  Mr.  Robin,  swinging  on  the 
branch  of  the  maple  tree,  when  he  spied  them,  thought 
ihey  were  some    lovely  spring    blossoms,   and    called  out, 
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"Lovely!  oh  beautiful,  beautiful!  so  happy,  so  happy!  beau- 
ful,  beautiful!" 

"  What  does  the  robin  say?"  said  Annis,  looking  up. 
That  surprised  the  robin  so  much,  that  he  flew  away  as  fast 
as  he  could.  But  Marjory  did  not  answer.  She  was  look- 
ing down  at  the  ground,  and  suddenly  cried  out,  "Oh,  An- 
nis! oh,  sister,  see  these  dear,  cunning  flowers!"  In  a  mo- 
ment both  children  knelt  down  on  the  sunny  hill,  looking 
into  the  upturned  faces  of  these  other  little  "children,"  who 
had  but  a  few  days  before  left  their  dark  earth  home. 

"Why,  Marjory,  they  must  be  twins,  as  we  are!"  ex- 
claimed Annis.  "And  look;  they  are  dressed  almost  as  we 
are,"  said  Marjory.  Sure  enough,  these  two  brave  Pasque 
flowers,  with  faces  toward  the  sun,  were  very  much  alike,  and 
at  the  same  time  were  strangely  like  the  little  twins.  These 
were  the  children  whom  good  Mother  Nature  had  sent  forth 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  who  should  look  upon  them. 
All  over  the  hillside  were  little  furry  heads  peeping  out  of 
the  sod,  but  these  two  flowers  were  the  first  to  open  and 
greet  Marjory  and  Annis. 

Now,  the  twins  had  lived  but  six  years  and  always  in  a 
city  home,  and  had  no  memory  of  any  such  flowers  as  these, 
but  they  wanted  very  much  to  hug  and  kiss  these  soft  furry 
darlings. 

"Won't  mamma  be  glad,"  said  Annis;  "'cause  she  just 
loves  flowers.  I  guess  these  are  wild  vi'lets,  big  wild  vi'lets. 
Mamma  said  when  we  came  away  from  the  city  to  live,  that 
we  should  run  about  in  the  spring  and  pick  vi'lets." 

"Shall  we  go  home  and  call  mamma  to  see,  or  shall  we  pick 
them?"  asked  Marjory.  The  twins  hesitated  awhile;  but 
the  twin  flowers  seemed  to  say,  "  Yes,  pick  us;  pick  us,  Mar- 
jory and  Annis;  we  bloomed  for  you."  And  the  robin  hap- 
pened to  hop  by,  then,  and  he  called  out:  "  For  you,  for  you; 
pick  them,  yes,  pick  them!"  The  little  maidens  could  not 
resist  long,  and  very  gently  they  picked  the  two  "vi'lets," 
that  were  not  violets  at  all,  but  Pasque  flowers,  among  the 
earliest  wild  flowers  of  the  North. 

No  need,  however,  to  call  mamma;  for  as  the  children 
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looked  up,  there  stood  mamma  at  their  side  ready  to  share 
their  joy.  She  had  been  more  touched  than  the  gay  robin 
over  the  scene  she  came  upon  —  this  picture  of  the  flowers. 
Strangely  alike  to  her,  too,  looked  the  flowers  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  over  all  poured  the  warm  sunshine.  There,  in 
the  hearts  of  the  flowers,  was  the  soft  white  like  the  hoods 
of  the  children;  and  for  the  golden  curls  of  Marjory  and 
Annis,  the  little  flowers,  too,  had  curls  of  gold  around  the 
white. 

The  dainty  silken  dresses  of  the  flowers,  with  their  tinge 
that  is  neither  the  blue  of  the  day  sky  nor  the  purple  of  the 
evening,  but  rather  a  color  like  the  soft  blue  violet  haze  that 
lies  on  the  far-away  hills,  were  they  not  very  like  her  choice 
for  her  little  ones?  Then  the  furry  cloaks,  the  soft,  warm 
garments  that  wrapped  Marjory  and  Annis  from  the  cool 
air,  were  so  like  the  furry  garments  the  flowers  wore. 

"Just  see  the  flowers,  the  vi'lets  we  found  for  you, 
Mamma  dear,"  said  Annis.  "They  are  vi'lets,  are  they  not,. 
Mamma?" 

Mamma  smiled,  and  told  the  children  that  the  flowers 
were  very  different  from  violets,  and  had  an  odd  name,  but 
one  which  she  loved  and  thought  beautiful.  As  they  walked 
slowly  homeward  she  promised  to  tell  them  a  flower  story 
when  the  evening  story  hour  came,  and  that  it  should  be 
about  the  flowers  they  were  carrying  in  their  hands. 

Marjory  and  Annis  were  very  eager  for  the  story  time  to 
come. 

Can  you  almost  guess  the  story  mamma  told  them  then,  as- 
they  gathered  about  her  for  the  evening  hour.  It  was  about 
the  very  meeting  on  the  hillside  of  which  I  have  been  tell- 
ing you. 

The  children  laughed  when  mamma  told  them  she 
thought  the  flower  children  must  have  been  much  surprised 
to  be  called  violets.  They  repeated  after  her  the  name  of 
their  new  friends —  Pasque  flowers.  Then  they  talked  awhile 
of  the  sweet,  new  life  that  comes  to  the  world  every  year  at 
the  Easter  season,  after  the  winter  rest  time  is  over.     And 
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they  learned  that  their  little  flower's  name,  "  Pasque,"  meant 
the  same  as  the  word  Easter — "new  life." 

As  soon  as  the  snow  was  gone  the  brave  Pasque  flowers 
pushed  their  way  out  of  the  ground,  not  even  waiting  for 
their  leaves  to  come  first,  as  most  flowers  do.  But  they 
must  hasten  to  tell  the  world  that  their  flowers  were  not 
dead,  but  only  sleeping,  and  joy  and  life  should  spring 
everywhere  from  the  hard  brown  earth. 

Marjory  and  Annis  looked  into  the  flower  faces  again, 
and  saw  new  meaning  there.  They  talked  with  mamma 
over  the  wonderful  beauty  that  even  such  humble,  small 
flowers  held;  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  all  the  flowers 
God  sends  to  tell  us  of  his  love  and  care. 

When  the  good-night  came,  mamma  told  her  little  girls, 
softly,  how  she  had  thought  of  them  that  day  as  so  like 
the  flowers,  and  that  she  hoped  they  might  always  be  sweet 
and  simple  as  they,  and  give  as  much  joy  and  sunshine  to 
others. 

The  flowers  are  God's  earth  angels, 

Made  to  dwell  here  below, 
And  show  to  the  souls  of  his  children 
The  beauty  to  which  they  may  grow. 

— Lillian  M.  Cherry. 


THE    KINDERGARTEN    SPIRIT. 

We  know  theoretically  that  the  foundation  of  the  kin- 
dergarten is  love;  but  do  you  love  your  children,  every  one, 
from  the  mischievous  little  one  who  is  so  hard  to  manage 
to  the  little  aristocrat  who  "doesn't  care  to  sit  by"  this  or 
that  child?  I  was  in  a  kindergarten  (?)  the  other  day 
where  the  children  were  told  to  make  something  pretty  with 
their  blocks.  They  went  quietly  to  work  (the  teacher  did 
not  care  for  enthusiasm;  it  was  too  noisy),  and  when  finished, 
they  sat  back  and  folded  their  arms  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
bad  for  the  chest).  The  teacher,  having  given  her  primary 
class  work  to  do,  came  to  this  table,  looked  at  a  little  of  the 
work,  and  said:  "  Now,  we'll  put  these  quietly  at  the  back 
of  the  table,  and  sit  in  order  and  not  touch  them." 
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That  teacher  could  not  look  through  the  children's  eyes 
at  the  "beautiful  things"  they  had  made;  indeed,  she  did  not 
even  look  at  all  the  work;  and  the  longing  look  with  which 
that  neglected  work  was  laid  aside  conveyed  no  message  to 
her.  She  awakened  no  ideal,  no  desire  to  do  better  next 
time,  no  aspirations  toward  beauty  and  symmetry.  She 
had  simply  kept  them  quiet  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Now  it  is 
a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  any  kindergarten  spirit  in 
such  work,  although  the  same  work  with  this  spirit  would 
only  have  taken  a  minute  more, —  a  loving  interest  in  the 
work  and  the  workers. 

Do  you  love  your  children  enough  to  work  for  the  grad- 
ually kindling  eye,  the  deep,  intent  look,  and  finally  the 
flash  of  enthusiasm  which  makes  the  class  and  the  kinder- 
gartner  one,  in  the  inspiration  of  joy  over  the  new  "happy 
thought"?  This  sudden  joy  often  carries  a  child  to  his  feet 
and  the  top  of  his  voice.  What  do  you  do  then?  Repress, 
quiet?  Never.  Let  him  tell  his  joy,  if  he  can;  respond  to 
it  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  enthusiasm,  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible. Generally  a  "Yes!"  is  enough  —  not  "Yes?"  you 
observe.  The  low  voice  does  all  the  quieting  necessary. 
Others  will  want  to  talk,  and  there  the  skill  comes  in  —  to 
let  each  give  his  message  without  interference  from  others 
and  without  others  being  repressed.  If  it  is  managed  well 
as  I  have  seen  it,  each  child  will  have  something  to  say,  and 
will  say  it  eagerly;  and  they  will  be  considerate  of  each 
other,  and  happy  beyond  everything. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  ask  yourselves  these  questions:  Do 
your  children  love  the  work  and  you  enthusiastically?  Is 
there  a  sense  of  freedom  all  day,  especially  before  the  bell 
rings?  Or  do  they  quietly  come  in  and  sit  down  in  their 
seats  and  wait  patiently  for  the  work  to  begin?  That  is  not 
natural,  it  is  not  childlike,  it  is  not  the  kindergarten  spirit; 
but  I  have  seen  it  in  a  so-called  kindergarten.  Do  the 
children  grow?  can  you  see  ideas  form  and  gain  expression 
in  some  way?  Do  you  give  them  a  chance  to  express  their 
ideas?  Are  their  eyes  as  bright,  their  looks  as  happy,  their 
hearts  as  loving,  and  themselves  as  enthusiastic  when  they 
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leave  at  noon  as  when  they  come  in  the  morning?  Do  you 
feel  over  each  child  the  yearning  mother-love  that  makes 
you  long — not  to  hug  and  kiss  him,  but  to  help  him  grow 
strong  and  brave,  loving  and  gentle,  tender  and  true? 

The  trouble  I  find  is  to  love  the  "aristocrats";  they  have 
so  much  at  home,  and  are  apt  to  feel  so  superior  when  they 
first  come.  But  they  are  real  children  after  all,  and  we  must 
look  for  the  true  child  nature,  which,  though  often  covered 
thickly  by  weeds,  is  always  there,  a  tiny  germ  ready  to 
spring  into  full  life  with  patient  culture. 

How  do  you  feel  when  a  child  swears,  or  lies,  or  steals? 
Repelled?  Then  you  have  not  the  true  spirit.  The  true 
spirit  is  a  yearning  to  lead  him  out  of  the  wrong  paths  into 
better  ones  —  a  sorrowful,  pitiful,  but  faving  thought  of  him 
—  a  longing  to  help  him  do  better,  and  a  belief  in  his  capa- 
bility to  do  better.  That  is  the  only  spirit  in  which  we  can 
help  the  child  to  improve. — Kathryn  Romer  Kipp. 

A    NATIONAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Sallie  S.  Cotten,  of  Falkland,  N.  C,  read  a  paper  at 
the  Mothers'  Congress  on  "A  National  Training  School  for 
Mothers."  By  a  series  of  tersely  stated  arguments  she 
made  an  excellent  plea  for  the  project;  that  in  addition  to 
the  military,  naval,  Indian  and  negro  schools  now  main- 
tained by  the  national  government  it  should  establish  a 
training  school  for  mothers,  whose  pupils  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  states  in  ratio  of  their  population,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  national  schools.  Her  first  assertion,  that  there 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  anything 

on  earth 
That  has  a  feather's  weight  of  worth 
Without  a  woman  in  it, 

was  followed  by  another,  "that  woman's  greatest  value  to  a 
nation  must  ever  be  in  the  capacity  of  a  mother;"  and  from 
these  she  went  on  to  the  thought  of  the  scientific  education 
of  mothers  as  a  most  necessary  and  beneficial  work  which 
could  only  successfully  be  prosecuted  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  government.     When  the  mothers  should  be  in- 
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structed  in  their  sacred  duties  and  responsibilities  then 
would  follow  the  reformation  of  the  drunkard,  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  criminal,  the  repentance  of  the  murderer,  the 
abolition  of  asylums  for  the  blind,  dumb,  and  insane,  and 
the  uplifting  of  mankind  through  the  control  of  hereditary 
weakness  of  mind  and  body  —  all  by  pre-natal  influences.  The 
government  spends  vast  sums  for  the  improvement  of  rivers, 
harbors,  and  even  of  obscure  creeks.  Is  an  obscure  creek 
of  more  value  than  an  obscure  mother?  The  government 
stocks  lakes  and  streams  with  fish,  sends  camels  to  Arizona 
and  reindeer  to  Alaska,  plants  trees  in  arid  places,  and 
makes  experiments  to  bring  down  rain  from  the  sky  to 
make  the  desert  bloom.  Can  it  not  experiment  to  test  the 
effects  of  the  light  of  science  on  the  mothers  of  our  race? 
Oh,  grand  work,  to  lead  the  movement  for  a  higher  human- 
ity! Oh,  wise  and  proud  government,  which  shall  stir  this 
impulse  into  action,  and  open  wide  the  gate  of  opportunity 
for  the  fruition  of  its  possibilities!  When  the  government 
assures  this  opportunity  to  American  women  —  which  it  will 
do  if  they  ask  it  —  then  will  this  become  in  truth  twcountry, 
and  woman  will  teach  her  sons  and  daughters  to  revere  and 
bless  our  flag,  which  shall  float  not  only  over  brave  and  free 
men,  but  also  over  happy,  scientific  mothers  who  will  not 
shrink  from  the  duty  of  giving  to  a  government  which  recog- 
nizes them  such  men  and  such  women  as  shall  make  the  na- 
tion great  and  strong,  and  who  shall  produce  in  America  "a 
civilization  grander  than  any  the  world  has  ever  known." 
And  this  appeal  came  from  a  Southern  woman. 


HISTORICAL    STORIES. 

I  have  yet  to  find  a  book  that  will  interest  my  boy,  five 
years  old;  but  I  can  amuse  him  for  hours  with  historical 
stories  of  my  own.  It  seems  to  me  a  great  thing  to  famil- 
iarize children  with  the  names  and  places  of  history  so  that 
they  become  part  of  their  growth;  then  when  it  comes  to 
real  dynamic  history  study  one  has  an  alphabet  to  work  on. 
I  believe  there  is  so  much  to  learn  in  history  to  help  us  solve 
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these  sociological  questions,  that  it  seems  as  if  history  was 
the  most  important  factor  of  sociology.  I  cannot  keep  still 
and  allow  history  to  be  studied  in  the  desultory  way  it  is  in 
most  schools.  I  want  to  write  a  history  book  for  mothers' 
use. — Erma  Conkli?ig  Lee. 


THE    COLOR    SCHEME. 

Editor  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine:  I  have  long 
wished  to  write  you  concerning  the  color  scheme  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  ask  why  it  is  that  there  are  no  white  and  no 
black  balls,  worsted,  etc.  To  me  it  is  a  grave  omission.  Do 
you  ask  who  I  am  that  I  dare  to  criticise  so  freely?  I  am 
simply  a  mother  who  "  lives  with  her  children,"  and  who, 
for  their  sake,  has  studied  the  kindergarten  system.  There 
is  such  prominence  given  in  that  system  to  the  sphere,  how 
is  it  that  white  is  not  brought  before  the  children  as  of  equal 
importance?  for  surely  white  is  to  color  what  the  sphere  is 
to  form.  If  in  the  sphere  is  found  all  form,  in  white  is  found 
all  color.  When  I  watch  the  little  ones  playing  a  flower 
game  with  the  balls  and  realize  that  they  have  no  ball  to 
represent  the  "pure  white  lily,"  or  "the  daisy  white,"  flow- 
ers so  loved  by  children,  I  feel  as  though  a  grave  wrong 
was  being  done  them;  so,  also,  when  they  call  out  that  one 
ball  represents  the  green  of  the  trees,  another  the  blue  of 
the  sky,  where  is  the  white  of  the  summer  cloud,  about 
which  they  hear  such  tender  stories?  where  the  white  of 
the  snow  in  which  their  hearts  delight?  And  in  the  stories 
of  great  deeds,  of  pure  living  —  stories  of  fancy  in  which 
symbols  play  so  great  a  part  —  must  not  the  little  ones  feel 
as  though  they  had  lost  the  clew  when  such  expressions  as 
the  "white  light  of  truth,"  or  "purity" — "the  great  white 
throne,"  "robed  in  garments  of  white,"  etc.,  etc.,  fall  upon 
their  ears?  If  to  white  and  black  are  given  such  promi- 
nence in  nature,  art,  literature,  if  they  hold  to  color  the 
same  relation  that  the  sphere  and  space  do  to  form,  should 
they  not  be  more  definitely  and  prominently  recognized  in 
the  kindergarten? — Louise  W.  Kneeland. 
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,THE    AWAKENING   OF   SPRING:    A  KINDERGARTEN   CIRCLE    GAME. 
SONG. 

Hark!  hark!  soft  breezes  blow; 

The  birdies  are  coming  to  town, 
Some  in  black  and  some  in  red, 

And  some  in  coats  of  brown. 

Hark!  hark!  the  bees  hum  low; 

The  flowers  are  op'ning  their  eyes — 
Posies  pink  and  posies  gold, 

And  posies  blue  as  the  skies. 

Hark!  hark!  the  brooks  do  flow; 

The  fishes  are  swimming  around. 
Some  are  orange,  some  are  gray, 

And  some  are  speckled  brown. 

GAME. 

For  the  birds,  three  children  are  selected,  according  to 
colors  of  their  garments  or  according  as  they  choose  to  be 
blackbirds,  robins,  or  sparrows.  They  should  fly  from  the 
part  of  the  room  facing  south,  while  the  children  on  the 
circle  sing  the  stanza  representing  the  breezes,  by  placing 
the  hands  in  the  position  of  a  horn  to  the  lips.  The  circle 
may  repeat  the  whole  stanza,  using  only  the  syllables  Tra-la- 
la,  and  running  lightly  around  the  ring.  Three  children  as 
flowers  kneel  in  the  ring  with  bowed  heads  and  closed  eyes. 
They  awake  as  the  circle  sings  the  stanza  representing  the 
bees  by  making  feelers  with  fingers  at  the  forehead.  Re- 
peat the  stanza,  using  only  the  syllable  "Buzz,"  and  letting 
the  bees  move  from  flower  to  flower,  sipping  their  honey. 
Let  children  represent  sunfish,  trout,  etc.,  and  swim  around 
within  the  ring,  the  circle  representing  the  stream,  and 
moving  around  as  the  stanza  is  sung. — Mary  A.  Winston. 

SUNSHINE    AFTER    SHOWERS. 

One  morning  little  Fern  stood  at  the  window  watching 
the  water  pour  down  from  the  gray  clouds.  She  wanted  to 
go  out  of  doors  to  play,  and  when  her  mamma  explained  to 
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her  that  she  could  not,  she  was  not  pleased,  but  began  to  cry- 
very  hard.  Her  mamma  talked  to  her  for  some  time,  but 
Fern  went  on  crying.  Then  her  mamma  told  her  of  all  the 
thirsty  flowers  and  grasses  that  were  having  such  fun  out 
in  the  rain;  of  how  the  birds  were  cuddled  up  in  their 
nests,  or  tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  the  eaves,  or  waiting 
patiently  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  thick  green  leaves  till 
the  rain  should  stop. 

"And,"  said  mamma,  "everyone  is  happy   because  the 
rain  has  come  but  my  little  girl  Fern." 


For  a  time  Fern  went  on  crying,  and  her  baby  face  was: 
wet  with  tears.  But  presently  her  sobs  grew  quiet,  and  at 
last  she  ran  to  her  mamma,  the  tears  still  shining  in  her  big 
blue  eyes  as  she  said:  "  I'se  your  happy  'ittle  dirl  now, 
mamma  dear! " 

Then  she  took  her  small  ironing-board  that  was  "just 
like   mamma's,"   and   the  wee  flatiron,  and  was   soon  busy 
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getting  dolly's  dress  ready  for  her  to  wear  out  for  a  walk 
when  the  rain  was  over. 

When  papa  came  to  dinner,  Fern  called  out  to  him  as 
soon  as  he  opened  the  door:  "Here's  your  happy  'ittle  dirl, 
papa  dear!" 

Then  papa  got  his  camera  and  took  a  picture  of  Fern  as 
she  and  dolly  looked,  smiling  —  and  happy. — M.  Helen  Jen- 
nings. 

AN   APPEAL    FROM    TEXAS. 

Many  times  I  have  laid  aside  your  good  magazine,  with 
such  an  overwhelming  sense  of  discouragement!  I  have 
longed  so  earnestly  to  help  better  the  conditions  under 
which  both  teacher  and  pupil  labor  (and  it  is  labor)  out  here. 
We  tried  to  interest  the  women  in  Amarillo  in  the  kinder- 
garten, so  as  to  establish  one  where  it  was  so  much  needed, 
but  we  failed.     What  are  we  to  do? 

Big  families  live  in  small,  inconvenient  houses;  no  spare 
room,  no  closets,  no  sunny  play  room  or  any  modern  con- 
venience to  lighten  the  constant  round  of  housework;  no 
time  to  study,  or  think  of  the  children's  greatest  need. 

"Gertrude"  may  think  large  families  the  great  blessing, 
but  a  mother  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  children,  with  all  her 
own  work  to  do,  has  no  time  to  devote  to  her  children,  nor 
is  she  capable  of  teaching  them  kindergarten  principles. 
Any  intelligent  mother  would  only  be  too  glad  to  plan  for 
her  child's  highest  good,  supported  by  a  thinking  and  pro- 
gressive husband,  or  thrown  with  friends  wise  and  helpful. 
What  is  more  delightful  than  planning  a  home  full  of  com- 
forts and  conveniences  for  the  children? 

The  story  of  "A  Twentieth  Century  Gertrude"  is  of  little 
practical  value  to  the  average  woman  in  these  far  western 
towns.  Oh,  we  do  need  such  practical  help,  too!  From 
crowded  and  unattractive  homes  children  are  sent  to  crowded, 
poorly  ventilated  and  unattractive  public  schools,  surrounded 
by  a  barren  yard,  no  flowers,  no  trees,  nothing  to  elevate  or 
-ennoble.  Nearly  every  county  in  this  northwestern  Texas 
.has  a  fine  court  house,  and  the  schoolhouses  are  a  disgrace 
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to  the  community.  Men  would  not  sit  one  day  in  the  un- 
comfortable rooms  that  they  allow  their  children  to  spend 
eight  or  nine  months  in. 

If  only  churches  would  join  hands  and  work  for  the  near- 
est heathen,  there  would  be  no  need  to  send  all  their  contri- 
butions abroad. 

What  can  we  do?  How  could  a  woman  go  to  work  to 
better  conditions  that,  year  after  year,  seem  never  to  change? 
Oh,  if  kindergartens  are  needed  in  large  cities,  the  need  is 
not  less  in  these  frontier  towns,  where  so  few  interest  them- 
selves in  such  matters.  The  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  some 
men  who  think  "What  was  good  enough  for  me  and  my 
father,  is  good  enough  for  my  son,"  and  no  effort  is  made 
to  improve  matters.  How  glad  I  would  be  if  women  could 
sit  on  the  board  of  education.  Can  you  help  me  by  sug- 
gestions? — A  Much- interested  Mother. 


HOW    TO    DRESS    THE    BABY. 

Miss  Washington,  the  head  nurse  of  the  Foundlings' 
Hospital,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  gave  an  object  lesson  of 
how  to  dress  a  little  baby,  to  the  women  attending  the 
Mothers'  Congress.  She  was  assisted  by  a  young  miss  barely 
two  months  old.  The  "approved"  wardrobe  for  the  baby 
was  examined  with  greatest  care,  and  the  paper-mache  bath- 
ing and  washing  outfit  was  voted  a  thoroughly  practical 
nursery  substitute  for  heavy  or  breakable  materials.  Miss 
Washington  said: 

"We  always  have  the  heat  of  the  room  at  seventy-five 
and  the  water  at  ninety.  Then  we  undress  the  child  and 
place  it  on  a  table  over  which  a  blanket  has  been  thrown." 

"  Put  it  on  a  table?"  interrupted  two  or  three  voices. 

"Yes,  always;  you'll  find  it  much  easier  to  give  the  bath 
if  you  have  a  low  table  beside  the  bathtub  to  lay  the  baby 
on.  Then  we  soap  it,  lather  it  all  over  from  the  crown  of 
its  head  to  the  soles  of  its  feet.  Then  we  place  it  in  the 
water  for  four  minutes,  rubbing  it  all  over  with  a  sponge, 
after  which   it   is   dried  off — not   rubbed  —  quickly  with  a 
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towel,  and  a  dry  blanket  is  placed  on  the  table,  and  then  the 
little  bandage  with  the  straps  over  the  shoulders,  the  diaper 
and  the  socks  are  put  on  without  turning  it — there,  so,"  illus- 
trating with  the  baby;  "and  then  the  little  flannel  slip  with 
the  straps  over  the  shoulders  is  fitted  into  the  dress,  and  they 
are  slipped  on  over  the  child's  feet  and  over  its  arms,  so, 
and  then  it  is  turned  over,  which  is  the  only  time  during  the 
dressing  process,  and  the  little  clothes  fastened;  and  so 
quickly  and  quietly  is  it  done  that  there  is  no  discomfort, 
and  consequently  no  crying  infant." 

"  Did  you  say  you  put  the  clothes  on  feet  first?"  inquired 
two  or  three  young  mothers,  looking  incredulous. 

"Yes,  always;  it's  just  as  easily  done,  and  so  much  more 
comfortable  for  the  baby." 

children's  visiting. 

Mrs.  Burr. — In  regard  to  children  visiting  at  each  other's 
homes,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  My  idea  is  that  a  child 
should  never  go  for  a  visit  anywhere  without  special  per- 
mission, and  that  this  permission  should  not  be  given  indis- 
criminately or  too  frequently. 

Never  allow  a  child  to  visit  where  you  are  not  yourself 
acquainted.  You  have  no  idea  what  views  or  impressions 
he  may  get.  If  a  stranger  child  comes  to  your  home,  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  him;  you  can  soon  determine  whether  or 
no  he  is  a  desirable  companion,  and  you  can  govern  your- 
self accordingly — not  by  pouncing  on  the  matter  and  forbid- 
ding all  intercourse,  but  by  quietly  managing.  It  may  be 
you  can  throw  some  influence  about  that  very  child  that  will 
make  him  all  you  can  desire. 

Do  not  let  your  children  adopt  the  idea,  altogether  too 
prevalent,  that  home  is  only  a  sleeping  and  eating  place. 
With  such,  the  first  question  after  school  is:  "Where  can  I 
go?"     "What  shall  I  do?" 

What  a  privilege  it  would  be  to  say  to  these  unfortu- 
nates: "Go  home,  my  child;  of  course  mamma  is  expecting 
you;  dear  little  younger  brothers  and  sisters  are  watching 
for  you.     Your  own  tools,  playthings,  and  desk  are  waiting 
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for  you.  Go  home  and  stay  there.  You  will  find  something 
all  ready  to  do.  Very  likely  mamma  has  some  plan  for  you 
to  work  out.  Do  not  stop  to  buy  candy,  cake,  or  gum;  there 
is  a  good  bit  of  lunch  all  ready  for  you  at  home:  an  apple, 
or  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  or  jelly,  or  some  dates  or  figs 

—  something  good,  anyway.  If  mamma  is  not  at  home  when 
you  arrive,  she  will  be  soon,  and  she  has  left  a  note  for  you 

—  you  know  where.  Suppose  you  have  a  surprise  for  her 
when  she  comes  in,  an  answer  to  her  note,  or  a  pretty, 
painted  supper  card  or  something  of  that  kind." 

Don't  you  see  all  the  possibilities  suggested?  Make 
home  attractive,  the  most  attractive  place  in  the  world  to 
all  the  inmates;  let  each  one  feel  he  has  some  part  in  it, 
some  responsibility. 

Habit  grows  to  be  such  a  tremendous  force  with  all  of 
us,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded.  The  habit  of  home- 
staying  is  a  very  safe  and  desirable  one  to  cultivate. —  IV.  L.  E. 


EXTRA    PLAYTHINGS. 

L.  M.  N.  asks  what  to  do  with  the  extra  playthings.  Did 
you  ever  read  the  story  of  the  "Put-away  box"?  It  was  a 
good  roomy  box  in  closet  or  attic  where  were  stored  away 
playthings  and  treasures  not  in  use  or  favor.  Then  on  occa- 
sions when  indisposition  or  weather  necessitated  a  long 
"house  day,"  or  when  mamma  was  going  out  to  some  spe- 
cial engagement,  the  old  things  "made  new"  were  brought 
out  with  great  delight,  and  old  things  were  put  away  to  be 
made  new. 

Of  course  you  do  not  want  to  make  your  children  selfish 
about  their  possessions;  but  it  is  not  always  quite  fair  to  ask 
them  to  give  away  their  treasures.  Is  it  not  possibly  a  bet- 
ter influence  to  lead  them  to  have  a  real  affection  for  play- 
things, especially  dolls  and  toy  animals,  and  to  take  a 
tender  care  of  them?  Is  this  not  better  than  to  allow  them 
to  discard  anything  they  are  tired  of,  having  new  objects  to 
excite  their  interest? 

When  occasion  offers,  help  them  to  want  to  give  some- 
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thing  they  love  to  some  one  they  love,  or  to  some  one  for 
whom  their  sympathy  is  excited.  That  leads  to  truer  gen- 
erosity. 

In  this  connection,  take  note  of  the  very  undesirable  in- 
fluence of  broken  toys  or  disfigured  objects  in  the  collection 
of  the  children's  things.  Never  allow  anything  to  be  broken 
purposely,  wantonly,  or  carelessly.  When  the  breaks  come 
accidentally,  have  them  repaired  at  once  if  possible;  if  not, 
have  the  ruin  removed  from  sight,  for  its  presence  is  de- 
moralizing. 

Of  course  if  you  really  want  to  dispose  of  extra  toys, 
you  have  little  need  to  ask  how.  Lift  your  eyes  to  your 
opportunities. — Hal  Owen. 


HE    LIKES    IT. 

There  is  a  little  boy  in  a  kindergarten  who  makes  a  very 
funny  figure,  but  who  evidently  approves  of  his  style  of 
dress.  He  is  so  small  that  he  wears  a  kilt  skirt.  Instead 
of  a  waist  he  wears  a  red  flannel  shirt  made  exactly  like  a 
fireman's  shirt,  with  a  double  row  of  buttons  down  the  front, 
and  a  turn-over  collar  with  a  black  silk  tie  underneath. 
Over  this  he  wears  a  vest  which  evidently  belongs  to  his 
older  brother,  and  which  slides  around  on  his  body  so  that 
you  never  feel  certain  where  you  will  find  the  boy  inside  of 
the  vest.  The  other  day  the  kindergartner  felt  that  she 
could  not  endure  that  vest  any  longer;  she  must  get  it  off; 
but  when  she  attempted  to  remove  it  little  Johnny  howled 
so  loud  and  so  long  that  she  was  glad  to  put  it  back  again. 
There  was  no  necessity  of  buttoning  or  unbuttoning  it  to 
put  it  on  or  off,  only  that  Johnny  prefers  to  do  it  that  way, 
because  it  is  so  large  that  you  can  drop  it  over  his  head; 
and  you  would  have  to  watch  or  he  would  get  his  head 
through  the  armholes.  The  moment  the  teacher  put  the 
vest  back  on  Johnny  his  face  broke  out  in  radiant  smiles,  and 
peace  reigned  where  war  had  been  threatened. —  Outlook. 
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SECOND  SERIES.     VIII. 

SUSAN    E.  BLOW. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Family. 

865.  Do  children  love  to  play  family  games? 

866.  Describe  as  many  spontaneous  plays  of  this  kind 
as  you  can. 

867.  Do  you  approve  of  encouraging  such  spontaneous 
family  plays  in  the  kindergarten?  If  so,  why?  If  not, why 
not? 

868.  What  traditional  family  plays  do  you  know? 

869.  What  are  their  merits? 

870.  What  are  their  defects? 

871.  Describe  Froebel's  game  of  the  family. 

872.  How  do  you  play  it  in  your  kindergarten? 

873.  What  points  are  suggested  in  the  song?  in  Froe- 
bel's picture  of  the  human  family? 

874.  What  do  you  think  he  intended  to'suggest  by  hav- 
ing the  little  girl  hold  baby  by  one  hand  and  her  doll  in  the 
other? 

875.  What  is  the  mother  in  the  picture  doing? 

876.  What  is  the  father  doing? 

877.  What  is  the  brother  doing? 

878.  How  many  animal  families  are  shown? 

879.  What  is  the  characteristic  fact  about  each? 

880.  What  does  Froebel  say  about  the  several  family 
relationships? 

881.  Is  it  true  that  duties  arise  out  of  relationships? 
Illustrate  this  truth. 

882.  What  plays  of  Shakespeare  deal  with  family  col- 
lisions? Study  and  reproduce  Mr.  Snider's  commentary  on 
any  one  of  these  plays. 

*  Contributors  to  this  department  are  requested  to  write  each  question  in  full  with 
its  number,  followed  by  the  answer.    Also  to  place  name  and  address  at  the  top  of  each 
page  of  manuscript,  the  same  to  be  carefully  numbered.    Also  to  fold  the  manuscript 
for  mailing,  instead  of  rolling  it. — Editor. 
Vol.  9-40- 
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883.  Should  the  feeling  of  relationship  be  cultivated  as 
a  means  of  awakening  the  sense  of  duty? 

884.  What  duties  arise  from  the  relationship  of  mother 
to  child?  father  to  child?  child  to  father  and  mother? 

885.  What  duties  arise  from  the  relationship  of  sister 
to  sister?  brother  to  brother?  brother  to  sister?  sister  to 
brother?  older  brothers  and  sisters  to  younger?  younger  to 
older? 

886.  What  duties  arise  from  the  relationship  of  children 
to  grandparents,  and  grandparents  to  children? 

887.  What  duties  arise  from  the  relationship  of  parents 
to  their  own  parents,  and  conversely? 

888.  What  does  Froebel  say  of  wholes  and  members  in 
the  motto  to  this  song? 

889.  In  how  many  songs  has  this  relationship  been  illus- 
trated? 

890.  State  the  different  ways  in  which  it  has  been  illus- 
trated. 

891.  Was  Froebel's  thought  powerfully  affected  by  the 
idea  of  membership  in  a  whole?. 

892.  Quote  passages  from  Mother-Play  in  which  he 
gives  expression  to  this  idea. 

893.  Quote  passages  on  same  subject  from  "Education 
of  Man"  and  "Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten." 

894.  Quote  passages  from  any  books  referring  to  this 
great  insight. 

895.  Restate  the  opening  paragraph  of  Froebel's  com- 
mentary on  The  Family. 

896.  What  does  Froebel  mean  by  saying  the  family  is 
the  sanctuary  of  humanity? 

897.  Do  you  agree  with  him  that  it  is  more  than  school 
and  church? 

898.  Does  he  imply  that  it  is  greater  than  civil  society 
and  the  state? 

899.  Is  this  true? 

900.  Is  not  the  truth  rather  that  the  church  underlies 
family,  civil  society,  and  state? 
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901.  Are  not  the  institutions  of  different  nations  deter- 
mined by  their  religious  ideal? 

902.  May  Froebel  have  meant  that  unless  the  ideal  un- 
derlying each  civilization  was  faithfully  lived  in  the  family 
the  higher  institutions  would  find  no  point  of  contact  in  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  individuals? 

903.  Is  it  true  that  the  decay  of  family  life  indicates  the 
fall  of  nations? 

904.  Is  there  anything  in  the  condition  of  family  life  in 
the  United  States  to  make  us  anxious  about  our  own  future? 

905.  Of  what  defects  in  our  family  life  are  you  con- 
scious? 

906.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  they  may  be 
overcome? 

907.  What  hopeful  signs  of  interest  in  this  subject  can 
you  mention? 

908.  What  does  Froebel  say  in  his  third  paragraph 
about  wakening  in  the  child's  mind  a  premonition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  family? 

909.  What  do  you  know  of  the  origin  of  the  family? 

910.  What  is  its  connection  with  human  evolution? 

911.  What  does  Mr.  Drummond  say  about  the  evolution 
of  the  family  ("  Ascent  of  Man,"  pp.  309-318)  ? 

912.  What  is  the  historical  connection  of  the  family 
with  the  state? 

913.  What  great  governments  still  conform  to  the  patri- 
archal type? 

914.  Give  Hegel's  description  of  the  government  of 
China  ("Philosophy  of  History,"  Bohn's  Libraries,  pp. 
126-145). 

915.  In  view  of  this  description  what  should  you  say 
were  the  defects  of  the  patriarchal  system   of  government? 

ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS. 

(From  Virginia  B.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia.) 

800.     What  three  things  are  enjoined  in  the  motto? 

The  motto  states  that  the  child  must  learn  the  parts  of  his  body;  that 

he  shall  learn  the  names  of  these  parts;  and  that  he  shall  learn  how  to 

use  his  hands  in  such  ways  that  the  results  of  his  activity  shall  have  real 

value.     Froebel  in  this  last  point  of  the  motto  foreshadows  the  games  of 
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the  trades;  this  idea  he  constantly  dwells  upon:  the  hand  as  a  means  to 
produce  outwardly  the  inner  thoughts;  and  the  value  of  the  results  of 
such  manual  labor.  Ruskin  says  there  must  be  brain  workers  and  arm 
workers,  and  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  one  class  to  do  or  divide 
the  work  of  the  other.  "  Now,  nobody  does  anything  well  that  they  can- 
not help  doing:  work  is  only  done  well  when  it  is  done  with  a  will;  and 
no  man  has  a  thoroughly  sound  will  unless  he  knows  he  is  doing  what 
he  should,  and  is  in  his  place."  The  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the 
body  implies  an  understanding  of  the  parts  as  separate  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  engine,  one  might  call  it,  or  the  machine  which  is  to  produce  cer- 
tain works,  must  be  studied  in  parts,  and  the  parts  be  well  known  and 
named,  before  intelligent  work  can  be  done  with  it.  And  even  then  the 
best  work  will  only  be  obtained  when  the  motor  force  —  that  is,  the  will 
or  spirit  of  the  creature  — is  brought  to  its  greatest  strength  by  its  own 
proper  fuel;  namely,  by  the  affections.  This  thought  of  Ruskin's  is  but 
an  echo  of  Froebel's  intention  in  this  song;  for  the  kindly  sympathy  and 
love  of  mother  and  child,  brother  and  sisters;  the  gracious  mingling  of 
the  band  of  varied  workers,  all  show  forth  this  affectionate  union  as  the 
stimulus  to  activity. 

805.     What  is  thesymbolicsignificanceof  the  lower  half  of  the  picture? 

The  various  fingers  of  both  hands  are  represented  as  people  in  many 
stations  of  life.  The  right-hand  fingers  are  personified  as  males,  the  left- 
hand  fingers  as  females.  They  all  united  form  a  whole  community  with 
many  members;  perfect  as  individuals,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  unite 
in  a  common  work  for  the  general  cause  of  all.  One  side  (the  male) 
supplies  the  greatest  firmness  and  strength;  but  without  the  other  side 
the  balance  is  lost.  The  two  find  their  point  of  union  in  the  tiny  children 
(boy  and  girl)  which  stand  midway  in  the  group.  Froebel's  great  law 
of  the  connection  of  opposites  is  here  shown.  This  suggests  not  only 
self-knowledge  —  i.  e.,  of  one's  immediate  surroundings  and  own  self— but 
an  understanding  of  the  many  classes  of  people  who  are  at  work  in  the 
world,  and  the  common  cause  all  have  to  uplift  humanity.  This  great 
hope  lies  in  the  little  children,  the  one  possession  common  to  all  classes, 
and  valued  in  the  lower  as  in  the  higher.  It  is  well  that  this  is  so,  and 
that  on  the  common  ground  of  education  all  can  meet;  for  public  edu- 
cation is  the  one  cure  for  public  distress.  "Knowledge  is  power,"  but  it 
must  be  knowledge  applied  to  some  good  purpose,  else  the  result  will  be 
deadly;  power  degraded  is  loss  to  the  instrument,  and  unproductive  of 
good  deeds. 

(From  Margaret  MacArthur,  Minneapolis,  Minn.) 

THE  PLANTS  OF   THE  MOTHER-PLAY  BOOK. 
(A  paper  read  before  the  Minneapolis  Froebel  Club.) 

Froebel's  "  Mutter  und  Kose-Lieder,"  like  many  other  valuable  books, 
contains  much  truth  that  is  not  apparent  upon  the  surface,  but  is  re- 
vealed only  to  the  patient  searcher  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience. 
Every  student  has  sometimes  speculated  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  vines 
and  flowers  surrounding  the  pictures  of  the  Mother-Play  Book,  some  of 
which  seemed  to  be  used  in  a  disconnected  and  semi-decorative  way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  many  of  these  sym- 
bolic flowers  lies  in  Froebel's  commentaries  upon  the  "Taste  Song"  and 
the  "Smell  Song." 

Froebel  claims  that  the  inner  nature  of  a  plant,  whether  wholesome 
or  injurious,  will  reveal  itself  to  one  who  has  kept  his  senses  pure  as  the 
children's  are.  Wholesome  flowers  appeal  to  the  children  through  their 
clear  color,  or  simplicity  of  form  and  sweet  odor.     The  rose  family  is 
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always  beloved  of  the  children,  including,  as  it  does,  the  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  and  plum  blossoms  with  their  pure  delicate  colors  and  sweet 
odors.  As  Emerson  suggests,  "Nature  loves  the  number  five,"  the 
characteristic  number  of  the  fruit-producing  plants  so  susceptible  to 
cultivation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Froebel  says:  "Thus  it  is  well  known  that  at 
least  the  greater  part  and  the  most  hurtful  of  the  poisonous  plants  have 
a  gloomy,  sad,  wrinkled,  tangled  appearance.  Even  the  berry  of  the 
nightshade  itself,  beautifully  round  and  smooth  as  it  appears,  and  the 
spurge-olive  with  its  peach-red  blossoms,  share  this  property,  as  in  a 
yet  higher  degree  do  the  thorn  apple  (datura  stramonium)  and  the  hen- 
bane. Where  the  form  does  not  betray  the  noxious  property,  the  odor 
decidedly  reveals  it  by  the  impression  of  disgust  which  it  causes." 

In  another  place  he  says:  "  For  it  is  very  remarkable  that  everything 
injurious  to  health  not  only  wears  a  drooping,  melancholy  aspect  to  the 
sight,  but  conveys  a  kindred  impression  to  the  taste  and  smell,  all  of 
which  shows  the  immense  importance  of  cultivating  the  senses."  These 
commentaries  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject. 

The  writer  had  the  good  fortune,  when  a  child,  to  have  the  domestic 
environment  of  a  large  garden  well  filled  with  flowers  and  fruit  trees — 
not  so  well  kept  that  she  missed  the  experience  of  the  blossoming  weeds 
and  wild  flowers — and  sloping  to  a  gentle  river  where  rushes,  lilies,  and 
arrowheads  flourished.  She  remembers,  when  a  child,  having  a  dislike 
amounting  almost  to  antipathy,  for  petunias,  portulacca  blossoms,  the 
matrimony  vine,  the  Jerusalem  cherry  tree,  and  the  common  white  be- 
gonia; and  has  since  noticed  that  these  are  either  poisonous  plants,  or 
belong  to  families  containing  many  poisonous  plants.  The  Jerusalem 
cherry  tree,  with  its  smooth,  orange-colored  berries,  is  a  member  of  the 
nightshade  family.  The  magenta  petunias  are  of  a  dull,  mixed  color, 
with  hairy  stems  and  wrinkled  leaves,  all  of  which  characteristics  warn 
the  sensitive  child  that  it  is  undesirable. 

Froebel  says:  "Early  give  your  child  experience  of  the  fact  that  in 
all  living  things  there  is  revealed  an  essence  which  is  struggling  toward 
existence.  Thus  in  each  plant  one  distinctive  type  of  life  is  expressed 
alike  in  form,  color,  and  fragrance,  because  one  energy  brought  into 
existence  these  several  qualities." 

This  inner  essence  outwardly  expressed  seems  strangely  dependent 
upon  number.  We  can  readily  see  how  form  is  dependent  upon  number, 
but  why  does  the  number  two,  or  its  multiple  four,  invest  its  followers  with 
the  wholesome,  though  strong  and  pungent,  qualities  of  the  labiatae  and 
cruciferse  families  shown  in  the  highly  flavored  medicinal  mints  and 
savory  herbs,  and  the  wholesome  water-cress,  turnips,  carrots,  and  other 
garden  vegetables,  with  their  simple  cross-shaped  blossoms? 

Beautiful  or  showy  flowers  are  not  the  rule  with  the  number  four, 
but  accompany  those  blossoms  based  upon  the  number  three  —  the  lily 
family.  But  the  highest  line  of  development  seems  to  follow  the  num- 
ber five,  enabling  the  sour  crab  apple  to  rise  to  the  highest  perfection 
of  fruit  and  whitest  of  bloom,  and  developing  the  simple  wild  rose  to 
the  beautiful  Mermet  or  la  France.  Simplicity  and  regularity  in  num- 
ber and  coloring  characterize  the  wholesome,  pleasing  flowers,  while  in 
the  irregularly  formed  and  strikingly  and  variously  colored  flowers  we 
find  our  danger  signals  displayed. 

Many  of  the  flowers  of  the  Mother-Play  pictures  are  easily  under- 
stood in  their  connection  with  the  "  Play  Song,"  and  in  the  first  part 
Froebel  explains  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the 
pictured  plants.     But  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  book  the  student  is 
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left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  and  to  test  his  own  senses  as  to  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  semi-decorative  plants  and  flowers. 

In  the  first  Mother-Play  picture,  "Play  with  the  Limbs,"  the  flax 
and  poppy  are  introduced,  both  oil-giving  plants,  having  a  direct  con- 
nection with  the  inner  meaning  of  the  play.  The  baby  is  kicking  with 
his  legs,  increasing  his  strength,  and  Froebel  indicates  that  the  proper 
use  of  strength  has  extracted  the  oil  from  the  flax-seed  or  the  poppy, 
which  burns  in  the  mother's  night-lamp  —  a  symbol  of  her  loving  care 
for  the  baby. 

In  the  "  Grass  Mowing  "  the  pictures  are  bound  together  by  a  dande- 
lion chain,  thus  connecting  the  milky-stemmed  flowers  with  the  milk 
which  the  cow  is  giving.  The  long  dandelion  chain  becomes  a  symbol, 
not  only  of  the  chain  of  dependence  which  leads  from  the  baby  back  to 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  but  of  the  evolutionary  chain  which  connects  all 
living  organisms.  In  this  picture  Froebel  gives,  for  the  first  time,  the 
two  misshapen  trees,  of  which  he  says  of  the  one  which  seems  to  have 
undergone  the  grafting  process:  "  Be  careful,"  says  the  tree  on  the  left, 
by  which  the  boy  sits  (by  its  apftearatice  to  him  and  to  all  those  who  are 
to  be  educated),  "  Be  careful  that  meanness,  baseness,  falseness,  and  de- 
lusion do  not  spring  from  the  originally  good  stem,  else  there  will  grow 
from  it  only  a  shrunken  stick  which  will  yield  nothing  but  harsh  and 
unpalatable  fruit." 

"  Be  careful,"  says  the  tree  on  the  right,  "  that  you  do  not  injure  the 
top,  the  summit,  the  life-attraction,  or,  indeed,  break  the  summit,  the 
crown,  from  the  life-tree  of  your  existence,  by  ignorance  and  thoughtless- 
ness; else  your  reward  will  be  bushes,  wood,  and  leaves,  but  not  blossoms, 
and  still  less  fruit." 

In  the  picture  "Beckoning  to  the  Chickens"  is  a  strong,  vigorous 
hop- vine  and  a  sturdy  old  tree,  of  which  Froebel  says:  "And  certainly 
all  of  these  children  will  grow  upward  as  gayly  as  the  hops  which  climb 
so  fresh  and  strong,  and  in  the  future  they  will  all  stand  as  firmly  as  the 
tree  under  whose  shadow  the  little  children  now  rejoice  in  the  love  of 
nature."  In  this  picture,  as  a  contrast  to  the  strong  tree,  he  brings  in 
once  more  the  tree  whose  crest  is  broken,  and  the  same  tree  appears 
again  in  the  "  Bird's  Nest"  picture. 

In  "The  Fishes"  a  snake  "is  coiling  himself  uncomfortably  about 
the  stem  of  the  straight,  s'ender  calla,"  and  Froebel  uses  this  picture  to 
symbolize  the  distinction,  the  contrast  between  the  honest  and  dishonest, 
the  "straight"  and  "crooked." 

In  "The  Flower  Basket"  the  mother  and  children  are  gathering 
flowers  on  the  morning  of  the  father's  birthday,  filling  a  basket  to  pre- 
sent to  him  to  show  their  love.  A  choice  of  flowers  for  the  purpose  is 
evidently  considered  here.  "And  why  does  the  mother  cut  off  the  beau- 
tiful lily?"  is  asked.  Is  it  not  because  the  lily  is  a  symbol  of  purity? 
Would  not  the  mother  choose  this  to  give  to  one  she  loved,  rather  than 
the  double  poppy  at  the  right  of  the  picture,  with  its  unwholesome, 
enervating,  deadening  suggestions,  somewhat  expressed  in  the  sleepy 
droop  of  the  buds,  the  unhealthy  green  of  its  leaves,  and  its  disagree- 
able odor?  The  clematis,  which  is  shown  growing  with  the  poppy,  is  a 
dark  purple,  irregular  flower,  and  belongs  to  the  family  which  produces 
the  deadly  drugs  of  aconite,  hellebore,  and  others.  The  mother  is  turn- 
ing her  back  upon  these  flowers  and  is  gathering  the  pure  white  lily, 
while  the  children  are  gathering  the  aspiring  vines,  the  sweet  honey- 
suckle, the  morning-glory,  and  the  bean  blossoms  at  the  left.  The 
father  says,  "My  darling,  your  little  flowers  are  beautiful  and  fresh 
and  pure." 
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In  the  picture  of  "  Naming  the  Fingers,"  or  "The  Thumb  a  Plum, 
the  several  pictures  are  twined  about  with  plum-tree  branches  with  the 
growing  fruit  here  and  there,  always  in  pairs.     This  is  the  first  play 
where  a  suggestion  of  difference  of  sex  is  given,  and  that  the  boy  and 
girl  have  a  separate  life  work  to  perform. 

In  the  picture  "The  Greeting,"  at  the  left  is  a  group  of  harebells  or 
bluebells,  beautiful,  graceful,  delicate,  five-parted,  of  "heaven  s  own 
blue  "  while  on  the  opposite  side  is  another  bell-shaped  flower.  1  his  is 
more  irregular,  and  has  something  of  a  swollen,  repulsive,  blotchy  look. 
It  is  the  foxglove,  the  digitalis,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Schrophula- 
riacas,  the  name  itself  suggesting  disease.  It  may  represent  a  degener- 
ate bell  flower,  a  falling  from  the  pure  type,  "Sweet  bells  jangled  out 
of  tune,"  and  may  svmbolize  disease  caused  by  a  misuse  of  the  powers 
of  the  body,  which  Froebel  suggests  in  his  commentary. 

At  the  base  and  center  of  the  picture  is  a  large  sunflower,  one  of  the 
finest  types  of  the  composite  family— many  in  one-each  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  good  of  all  in  different  ways,  some  blossoms 
Producing  the  gay  yellow  corolla,  and  others  only  the  essential  parts  ot 
the  flower-the  stamens  and  pistils.  It  is  a  symbol  of  cooperation, 
"  Each  for  all  and  all  for  each,"  which  is  one  of  Froebel  s  chief  founda- 
tion stones  of  doctrine.  ,'.'„,  a 

In  the  finger  play  "Numbering  the  fingers,  the  poppy  is  made  a 
natural  svmbol  of  rest  and  sleep.  This  is  the  time  for  the  poppy  sym- 
bol, and  perhaps  Froebel  wishes  us  to  observe  that  everything  is  good 
when  used  at  the  proper  time.  ,  , '.'..,    . 

In  "The  Children  on  the  Tower,"  the  pictures  are  twined  with  tree 
branches  meeting  in  pointed  arches  with  graceful  fretwork  of  twigs, 
and  interlacing  in  conventional  designs  suggesting  the  Gothic  torm  the 
characteristic  form  of  the  highest  type  of  church  architecture,  which 
was  originally  taken  from  the  tree  form.  This  decoration  suggests  that 
"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples." 

In  the  first  of  the  so-called  "  Light  Songs  (the  child  and  the  moon) 
the  potted  vine  upon  the  table  is  given  as  a  symbol  of  inspiration  toward 
the  higher  and  toward  the  light  — the  tendency  to  reach  up  and  to  look 
up  in  both  plant  and  child.  ,'■,•>,         »  u  i;- 

In  the  picture  of  "  The  Little  Maiden  and  the  Stars,  our  symbolic 
plants  again  appear  at  the  right  and  left.  Froebel  does  not  use  cut 
branches  of  flowers  after  the  manner  of  the  modern  decorator,  but  repre- 
sents living,  growing,  blossoming  plants  rooted  firmly  in  the  earth.  On 
the  left  side  appears  the  life-giving  wheat,  not  showy,  but  wholesome, 
and  the  fresh,  pure,  aspiring  morning-glory  vine,  lifting  its  blossom 
faces  up  to  the  sunlight.  But  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  tiger  lily,  not 
suggestive  of  purity  as  the  spotless  white  lily,  but  flame-colored,  spotted, 
with  a  re-curved  stem;  not  turning  its  face  upward,  but  downward  to 
the  earth  -a  lily,  but  a  lily  gone  wrong.  We  also  see  the  blossoms  ot 
the  gladiolus,  more  aspiring  than  the  tiger  lily,  but  still  irregular  intorm 
and  coloring,  spotted,  but  not  so  deeply.  The  fairy  in  its  spotted  dress 
seems  to  be  the  very  inner  essence  of  the  flower.  One  is  gazing  down- 
ward, but  the  other  is  aspiring  toward  the  light,  just  as  the  child  is  hold- 
ing up  her  little  arms  to  the  beautiful  twin  stars.  Although  froebel 
lived  before  the  science  of  evolution  was  brought  out  in  its  complete- 
ness, he  felt  as  some  of  the  mere  scientists  do  not  the  unity  of  all  lite, 
the  one  master  hand  appearing  in  all  the  created  forms,  and  the  con- 
stant struggle  onward  and  upward  of  all  life. 

In  "The  Little  Window"  Froebel  says:  "The  aim  of  this  play  is  to 
nourish  and  arouse  the  sense  of  the  high  and  noble;  and  as  you  have 
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fostered  your  child's  joy  in  the  pure  and  clear,  dear  mother,  so  now  foster 
its  pleasure  in  what  is  bright,  light,  and  shining."  "  Keep  your  heart  pure, 
and  let  in  the  light."  The  flowers  here  represented  are  the  pure  white 
lilies  upon  the  right,  holding  up  their  open  cups,  letting  the  sunshine 
penetrate  to  their  inmost  hearts,  and  with  golden  centers  reflecting  back 
the  light  of  the  golden  sun.  The  lance-shaped  leaves  allow  the  sun- 
shine to  fall  unobstructed  upon  the  roots.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the 
dark-colored  columbine  with  its  deep,  narrow,  coiled  cornucopias,  hang- 
ing its  head  toward  the  earth.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  reach 
those  coiled  spurs;  they  are  dark  and  hidden  places.  And  notice  how 
the  thick  leaves  cluster  about  the  root,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun. 

In  "The  Little  Gardener"  we  have  a  new  and  higher  phase  of  our 
symbolic  decoration.  The  pure  white  aspiring  lily,  open  to  the  sunshine, 
is  mingled  with  the  drooping-hearted  columbine  into  whose  heart  no 
sunshine  enters.  On  the  other  side  the  tulip,  with  its  chalice  lifted  up 
to  the  sky,  is  combined  with  a  drooping,  earthward-looking  lily.  But 
the  little  gardener  with  his  watering  pot  is  caring  for  them  all;  indeed, 
they  all  seemingly  spring  from  the  same  root.  Are  they  not  all  God's 
flowers,  growing  in  his  great  garden,  to  be  tenderly  cared  for  and  nur- 
tured, to  be  cultivated  and  developed  to  their  best  growth?  They  are 
all  to  be  surrounded  by  the  same  protecting  love.  Froebel  said:  "  Re- 
member my  flowers,  but  do  not  forget  my  weeds." 

Who  can  tell  what  various  environments,  what  accidental  conditions, 
what  privations  and  adaptations  have  caused  "  the  wholesome,  the  bit- 
ter, the  sweet"  qualities  to  develop  during  the  upward  struggle  of  the 
plant  life  or  the  human  life?  But  in  Froebel's child  garden  all  are  mem- 
bers of  one  great  "family."  It  is  our  privilege  to  cherish  all,  to  encour- 
age the  upward  look,  to  let  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  to  cultivate  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful. 

(From  Helen  Mar  Douglass,  Boston.) 

774.  Give  statements  of  Froebel's  fundamental  insight  from  his  in- 
troduction to  the  Mother-Play;  from  Aus  Froebel's  Leben  ;  from  "  Peda- 
gogics of  the  Kindergarten";  from  "Education  of  Man." 

"  In  the  education  of  your  child,  therefore,  let  your  point  of  depar- 
ture be  an  effort  to  strengthen  and  develop  his  body,  his  limbs,  and  his 
senses.  From  this  development  of  body,  limb,  and  sense  rise  to  their 
use.  Move  from  impressions  to  perceptions;  from  perception  to  atten- 
tive observation  and  contemplation;  from  the  recognition  of  particular 
objects  to  their  relations  and  dependencies;  from  the  healthy  life  of  the 
body  to  the  healthy  life  of  the  spirit;  from  thought  immanent  in  expe- 
rience to  pure  thinking.  Ascend  thus  from  sensation  to  thought;  from 
external  observation  to  internal  apprehension;  from  physical  combina- 
tion to  spiritual  synthesis;  from  a  formal  to  a  vital  intellectual  grasp, 
and  so  to  the  culture  of  the  understanding;  from  the  observation  of 
phenomena  and  their  relations  to  the  recognition  of  their  final  cause, 
and  hence  to  the  development  and  culture  of  life-grasping  reason.  By 
such  procedure  there  will  be  formed  in  the  pupil  at  the  goal  of  his  edu- 
cation the  clear  and  transparent  soul  picture  of  each  particular  being, 
including  himself,  of  the  great  whole  to  which  all  particular  beings  be- 
long as  members,  and  of  the  truth  that  the  particular  being  reflects  as 
in  a  mirror  the  universal  life.  .  .  .  Lead  your  child  from  the  fact  to  the 
picture,  from  the  picture  to  the  symbol,  from  the  symbol  to  grasp  of  the 
fact  as  a  spiritual  whole.  Thus  will  be  developed  the  ideas  of  member 
and  whole,  of  the  individual  and  the  universal.  Educate  your  child  in 
this  manner  and  at  the  goal  of  his  education  he  will  recognize  himself  as 
the  living  member  of  a  living  whole,  and  will  know  that  his  life  mirrors 
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the  life  of  his  family,  his  people,  humanity,  the  being  and  life  of  God 
who  works  in  all  and  through  all." — Introduction  to  "  Mother-Play." 

"  But  man  is  a  created  being,  and  as  such  is  at  the  same  time  a  part 
and  a  whole  (therefore,  a  part  whole);  for  on  the  one  side  he  is,  as  a 
creation,  a  part  of  the  universe;  but  on  the  other  side,  he  is  also  a  whole, 
since  —  just  because  he  is  a  creature  —  the  nature  of  his  Creator  (a  liv- 
ing and  creating  nature  full  of  life,  and  testify  ng  to  life,  therefore  in 
itself  single)  lives  in  him.  .  .  .  Did  we  not,  when  we  last  wandered  on 
the  hillside,  see  how  the  careful  shepherd  always  kept  the  flock  as  a 
whole  in  view,  and  looked  upon  each  individual  sheep — even  the  small- 
est lamb  —  as  an  essential  part  of  this  whole?  and  so  always  in  reference 
to  the  whole,  and  to  the  aim  and  object  of  the  whole,  the  fostering  of 
life?  Thus  you  see  a  genuine  shepherd  gathering  his  flock  unto  him- 
self learns  to  look  upon  others  (e.  g.,  the  hunter  or  fisherman)  as  seem- 
ingly separate,  but  in  truth  related  to  one  great  whole;  indeed,  related 
to  the  fundamental  unity  back  of  all  things." — "Pedagogics  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten," p.  7;  p.  311. 

"  For  in  every  human  being,  as  a  member  of  humanity  and  as  a 
child  of  God,  there  lies  and  lives  humanity  as  a  whole;  but  in  each  one 
it  is  realized  and  expressed  in  a  wholly  particular,  peculiar,  unique 
manner,  so  that  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  of  God  may  be  recognized 
ever  more  clearly  and  felt  ever  more  vividly  and  distinctly  in  its  in- 
finity, eternity,  and  as  comprehending  all-existing  diversity." — "Educa- 
tion of  Man,"  p.  18. 


A 


OPEN    THY    HEART. 

DMIT  into  thy  silent  breast 
The  notes  of  but  one  bird, 
And  instantly  thy  soul  will  join 
In  jubilant  accord. 

The  perfume  of  a  single  flow'r 

Inhale  like  breath  of  God, 
And  in  the  garden  of  thy  heart 

A  thousand  buds  will  nod. 

Toward  one  star  in  heaven's  expanse 

Direct  thy  spirit's  flight, 
And  thou  wilt  have  in  the  wide  world, 

My  child,  enough  delight. 

— Jolia?uia  Ambrosins. 


CURRENT  WORK— NEWS— REPORTS. 

Baroness  Bertha  von  Bulow,  of  Dresden,  who  represents  the 
educational  work  of  her  aunt,  the  late  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Biilow, 
reaches  America  early  in  April,  and  will  visit,  at  the  invitation  of  repre- 
sentative educators  and  educational  societies,  the  kindergarten  work  of 
our  leading  cities.  As  her  plans  now  stand,  she  will  spend  a  week  in 
New  York  city,  giving  a  lecture  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  Baroness 
von  Marenholtz,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten 
Association,  which  will  also  arrange  other  social  entertainment.  From 
New  York  Baroness  von  Biilow  will  go  direct  to  St.  Louis,  where  she 
addresses  the  Froebel  society  on  April  19,  and,  at  the  invitation  of 
Miss  Wheelock,  will  attend  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  ses- 
sions. From  St.  Louis  she  comes  to  Chicago  for  a  week,  addressing  the 
Kindergarten  Institute  and  visiting  the  various  kindergarten  interests 
of  the  city.  Among  other  points  which  will  be  included  in  her  eight 
weeks'  tour  are  Toronto,  Rochester,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.),  Duluth 
(Minn.),  Boston,  and  some  ten  intermediate  points.  The  Baroness  von 
Billow  is  acting  superintendent  of  the  free  kindergarten  work  in  Dres- 
den, which  was  originally  organized  by  Baroness  von  Marenholtz.  The 
Dresden  training  school  has  during  the  present  course  100  students 
enrolled,  and  the  kindergartens  accommodate  from  700  to  800  children. 
A  committee  of  sixteen  representative  women  acts  as  the  managing  body 
for  the  kindergarten  association,  and  a  faculty  of  twenty-seven  teachers 
carries  on  the  work.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  responsibility  of  this  super- 
vision, the  Baroness  von  Biilow  has  been  occupied  for  two  years  in  pre- 
paring a  complete  biography  of  her  aunt,  having  responded  to  the  many 
earnest  requests  for  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  educational  workers  of 
both  continents.  Having  attended  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz  as 
close  companion,  and  later  as  fellow  worker  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  her  life,  and  having  received  the  mantle  of  her  work  upon  her  own 
shoulder,  Bertha  von  Billow  has  produced  a  manuscript  well  worthy  of 
the  life  and  work  of  one  of  Germany's  greatest  women.  It  has  been  our 
privilege  to  look  over  the  biography,  which  is  a  German  manuscript  of 
a  thousand  typewritten  pages,  covering  the  early  life  history,  as  well  as 
the  later  life  work,  of  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz.  The  historic  influ- 
ences of  the  nineteenth  century  are  recorded  in  a  most  interesting  way 
between  the  lines  which  tell  of  her  noble  work,  and  the  biography  has 
much  the  same  flavor  as  a  historic  novel.  Many  valuable  excerpts  from 
the  private  journal  of  the  Baroness,  also  letters  and  class-room  notes, 
add  to  the  historic  value  of  the  sketch.  Bertha  von  Biilow  is  herself  a 
woman  of  great  energy  and  well-defined  personality,  who  is  known  in 
the  best  circles  of  Europe.  She  writes:  "  I  come  to  your  country,  not  as 
a  great  speaker,  neither  as  a  great  personage,  but  as  an  earnest  woman 
with  a  message.  I  come  in  the  name  of  my  aunt,  whose  last  request 
was  that  I  should  visit  America  and  see,  in  her  place,  the  great  growth 
of  the  kindergarten  work  in  that  country.  In  view  of  this  she  gave  me 
her  messages  to  the  American  kindergartners."  Bertha  von  Biilow  is 
anticipating  her  tour  through  the  American  cities  with  great  interest, 
believing  that  she  can  bring  much  that  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
kindergartners,  as  well  as  receive  great  inspiration  to  take  back  home 
to  the  Dresden  work.     The  income  from  the  lecture  engagements  which 
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she  has  made  is  to  be  put  directly  into  the  Dresden  work,  which  has 
been  sustained  for  so  long  a  time  by  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz.  The 
publishing  of  the  biography,  as  well  as  the  entire  income  of  same,  is  to 
serve  as  her  memorial.  The  Baroness  von  Biilow  is  prepared  to  deliver 
her  lectures  in  acceptable  English.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that 
in  the  German  language  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  titles  of  a. 
married  and  unmarried  baroness.  Baroness  Bertha  von  Biilow  is  the 
niece  of  Baronin  von  Marenholtz-Biilow.  We  take  the  liberty  of  making 
this  statement  here,  as  the  question  has  been  asked  several  times,  "  Is 
Baroness  Bertha  von  Biilow  the  same  as  Baroness  von  Marenholtz?" 
In  view  of  the  great  work  done  by  Baronin  von  Marenholtz,  her  niece  is 
entitled  to  every  courtesy  and  professional  attention  which  American 
educational  circles  have  to  offer.  It  is  well  known  that  Baroness  von 
Marenholtz  was  the  first  woman  to  espouse  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Germany,  and,  as  such,  the  first  to  embrace  Froebel's  reform,  and 
also  the  first  woman  to  open  a  training  school  for  kindergartners.  Her 
book,  "Reminiscences  of  Froebel,"  so  well  known  in  America,  reveals  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  profound  insight  as  well  as  deep  and  patriotic  con- 
victions. The  Baroness  Bertha  von  Biilow  comes  to  us  as  one  of  the  few 
persons  connecting  the  modern  kindergarten  movement  with  its  pioneer 
history  on  the  continent,  and  as  the  many  valuable  letters  exchanged 
between  Froebel  and  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz  were  destroyed  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  latter,  much  that  is  valuable  in  those  early  associ- 
ations can  only  be  brought  to  us  through  her  reminiscences,  as  a  young 
child,  of  the  later  development  in  the  life  and  work  of  her  aunt.  The 
Baroness  von  Marenholtz  founded  the  first  free  kindergarten  in  the 
world  as  early  as  1851,  in  Berlin,  and  also  one  of  the  first  educational 
clubs  on  the  continent.  We  have  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  Baroness  von  Biilow,  and  give  her  a  royal  American  wel- 
come, and  those  who  have  been  so  courteously  received  by  her  in  Dres- 
den will  take  a  personal  intere-t  in  returning  the  compliment.  The- 
quaint  building  and  grounds  belonging  to  the  free  association  of  Dres- 
den is  a  point  of  interest  to  many  tourists. 

Any  kindergarten  club  or  association  wishing  to  correspond  concern- 
ing the  engagements  of  the  Baroness  von  Biilow  should  do  so  at  once, 
addressing  A.  Hofer,  Woman's  Temple,  Chicago,  who  is  acting  as  cor- 
respondent for  the  Baroness  von  Biilow  at  her  personal  request.  Miss 
Blow  has  expressed  her  conviction  that  Baroness  von  Marenholtz  "  is 
the  head  of  the  kindergarten  movement,"  and  has  sent  a  special  invita- 
tion to  Bertha  von  Biilow  to  be  her  guest,  if  possible,  at  Cazenovia.  All 
of  the  leading  kindergartners  are  enthusiastic  in  their  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz,  and  pleasure  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  visit  of  Baroness  von  Biilow.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  lectures  on  the  life  and  work  of  Baroness  von  Marenholtz  will 
be  of  great  general  interest,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  interests  of 
professional  kindergarten  workers.  Baroness  von  Biilow  will  be  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Treat  while  in  Grand  Rapids,  where  she  will  give  a  lecture, 
and  in  Boston  will  also  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England 
Kindergarten  Association.  In  St.  Louis  she  will  speak  on  Froebel's 
birthday  before  the  International  Kindergarten  Union.  She  is  planning 
to  visit,  as  much  as  her  strength  will  permit,  the  work  in  the  various 
cities. 

The  meeting  of  the  department  of  superintendence  at  Indianapolis 
the  third  week  in  February,  was  an  assemblage  of  only  second  impor- 
tance to  the  general  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.     As  a  class,  no  men  in  pub- 
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lie  service  work  with  such  earnestness  in  the  furtherance  of  the  interests 
they  represent  as  do  superintendents  of  schools,  and  no  class  represents 
interests  of  greater  importance  to  the  community.  The  meeting  of  such 
a  body  of  men  could  not  fail,  therefore,  to  be  productive  of  good  results. 
An  attendance  of  fifteen  hundred  was  expected,  but  from  five  to  seven 
hundred  was  the  actual  register.  This  did  not  diminish  the  enthusiasm, 
however,  and  the  superintendents  were  most  cordially  received  and  en- 
tertained by  the  teachers  and  the  press  of  Indianapolis.  A  meeting  was 
conducted  which  elicited  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  educational  publica- 
tions of  the  country  to  publish  in  detail  the  program  and  the  papers,  a 
certain  proof  of  its  educational  value.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  meeting  and  had  an  excellent  program  pre- 
pared. Round-table  discussions  formed  a  large  part  of  the  program,  thus 
giving  free  expression  to  the  different  interests  represented.  The  child- 
study  round  table,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of  Buffalo, 
proved  the  most  popular  and  therefore  assumed  such  proportions  as  to 
be  entirely  too  unwieldy  an  assemblage  to  conduct  in  round-table  session. 
It  was  therefore  given  up  to  a  program  and  address  procedure,  to  the 
disappointment  of  many,  but  the  evident  expediency  of  the  occasion. 
The  entire  program  of  the  session  was  as  follows:  After  the  meeting  had 
been  called  toorder  by  President  Gilbert,  led  in  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst,  and  in  the  singing  of  "America  "  by  Miss  Wilkinson,  Secretary 
Woolen  of  the  Indianapolis  Commercial  Club,  and  Mr.  Goss,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  each  made  an  address  of  welcome, 
the  first  offering  the  club  rooms  to  the  use  of  the  assembled  educators, 
and  the  second  extending  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  various  schools  in 
all  the  departments  and  inspecting  the  work  of  each.  The  committee 
appointed  at  the  Jacksonville  meeting  last  year  (W.  N.  Hailmann,  W. 
B.  Powell,  and  Miss  N.  Cropsey)  on  "Plans  to  collect  data  concerning 
methods  and  courses  of  work  in  primary  schools,  tending  to  promote  a 
vital  connection  between  school  studies  and  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  the  man,"  then  reported  through  its  chairman, 
Dr.  Hailmann  concluding  the  report  with  the  recommendation  that  a 
committee  of  experts  be  appointed  to  collect  data  similar  to  those  pre- 
sented, to  analyze  and  collate  these,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their 
labors  in  the  year  i8qq,  the  necessary  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  the  N. 
E.  A.  A  paper  on  the  report  was  then  read  by  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  close  of  Mr. 
Schaeffer's  address  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  committee's  report, 
led  by  Edward  R.  Shaw,  dean  of  the  University  of  New  York.  Such 
school  men  as  C.  F.  Carroll,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of 
Columbus,  O.,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  discussed  the  report  pro  and  con, 
the  latter  ridiculing  the  proposed  scheme  of  collecting  data  for  educa- 
tional help.  Mr.  Hailmann  then  closed  the  discussion  by  defending  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  report.  The  child-study  round  table  con- 
ducted by  M.  V.  O'Shea  under  the  general  subject  of  "The  Contribu- 
tions of  Child  Study  to  Practical  Teaching,"  comprised  papers  by  W. 
L.  Bryan,  of  Indiana  University,  on  "The  Development  of  Volun- 
tary Motor  Ability;"  H.  E.  Kratz,  of  Sioux  City,  on  "Fatigue  and  Sense 
Defects;"  G.  W.  A.  Lucky,  of  University  of  Nebraska,  on  "Children's 
Interests;"  Dean  Edward  R.  Shaw,  on  "The  Relation  of  Motor  Activi- 
ties to  Intellectual  Development; "  Pres.  A.  H.  Yoder,  of  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity, on  "Adolescence."  These  papers  were  followed  by  a  general 
discussion  on  "  How  the  results  of  child  study  may  be  best  embodied  in 
the  curricula  and  methods  of  teaching  in  our  schools  as  rapidly  as  they 
become   reasonably   well   established,"   participated    in  by   James    L. 
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Hughes,  of  Toronto,  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  A.  W.  Ed- 
son,  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  Geo.  Griffith,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Clinton  S.  Marsh,  of  North  Towanda,  N.  Y.,  F.  Treudley,  of  Youngs- 
town,  O.,  C.  H.  Thurber,  of  Chicago  University,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Brooks, 
of  St.  Paul,  L.  H.  Galbreath,  of  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  W.  O. 
Krohn,  of  University  of  Illinois,  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  of  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  and  Miss  Mary  Laing,  of  Oswego  Normal  School.  Smaller 
round-table  conferences  on  "College  Entrance  Requirements,"  led  by 
A.  F.  Nightengale,  of  Chicago,  and  discussed  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman, 
of  Cornell  University,  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  of  Chicago  University,  and 
Pres.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  University  of  Illinois;  of  county  superin- 
tendents; and  on  National  teachers'  certificates,  conducted  by  Ossian 
H.  Lang,  of  New  York,  held  short  sessions  and  adjourned  to  the  meet- 
ing of  larger  interest.  The  next  regular  address  on  the  program  was 
by  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  of  Chicago  University,  on  "  The  Future  Col- 
lege," which  was  followed  by  a  reception.  "The  Province  of  the  Super- 
visor," was  presented  by  L.  H.  Jones,  superintendent  of  schools,  Cleve- 
land, O.;  "Supervision  as  Viewed  by  the  Supervised,"  by  Sarah  L. 
Brooks,  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  schools,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  discussed  by  C.  F.  Carroll,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Miss  Sarah 
L.  Arnold,  Boston,  Mass.,  John  W.  Carr,  Anderson,  Ind.,  Frank  B. 
Cooper,  West  Des  Moines,  la.,  Louis  F.  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  E.  A.  Win- 
ship,  of  Boston,  Superintendent  Jones  closing  the  discussion  and  accept- 
ing the  criticisms.  At  the  J.  M.  Rice  round  table  on  "The  Three  R's," 
W.  A.  Bell,  editor  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal ;  Prof.  Arnold  Tomp- 
kins, of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Columbus,  O.; 
Louis  F. Soldan, of  St.  Louis;  Prof.  E.  R.Shaw,  of  New  York  University; 
Ossian  H.  Lang,  editor  of  the  New  York  School  Journal ;  Superintend- 
ent Treudley,  of  Youngstown,  O. ;  Prof.  Sanford,  State  institute  instructor 
of  New  York;  E.  C.  Sheldon,  of  Burlington,  la.;  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Ander- 
son, Ind.;  Superintendent  Harper,  of  Americus,  Ga.;  W.  P.  Powell,  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  F.  W.  Krackovizer,  of  New  York,  carried  on  dis- 
cussion. Around  table  on  "  Public  Libraries  and  Public  Schools,"  was 
conducted  by  Melvil  Dewey,  secretary  of  state  board  of  regents,  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  one  on  "Summer  Sessions  and  the  Arrangement  of  the  School 
Year,"  by  Orville  T.  Bright,  county  superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  the  round  table  of  state  superintendents,  by  John  R.  Kirk,  state 
superintendent  of  schools,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  An  illustrated  lecture  on 
"  Music  in  Education,"  was  given  by  William  L.  Tomlins,  of  Chicago. 
The  social  problems  of  the  schools  were  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  "The  Correlation  of  Educational  Forces  in  the  Community," 
presented  by  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  superintendent  of  schools,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  "  The  Relation  of  Citizens  and  Teachers,"  by  Ida  C.  Bender, 
supervisor  of  primary  grades,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  "The  Proper  Use  of 
Schoolhouses,"  by  Aaron  Gove,  superintendent  of  schools,  District  No. 
1,  Denver,  Colo.  The  discussion  was  led  by  R.  H.  Halsey,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.;  E.  B.  Prettyman,  secretary  of  state  board  of  Maryland;  J.  A. 
Shawan,  Columbus,  O.;  B.  C.  Gregory,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  J.  V.  Calhoun, 
state  superintendent,  Louisiana.  Three  round  tables,  "The  Essentials 
of  a  Course  of  Study,"  conducted  by  C.  G.  Pearse,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Omaha,  Neb.;  the  round  table  of  the  Herbart  Club,  "Training 
of  Citizenship,"  conducted  by  J.  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University;  and  the 
"  Round  Table  of  City  Superintendents,"  conducted  by  O.  T.  Corson,, 
state  commissioner  of  common  schools,  Columbus,  O.,  held  simultaneous 
session.  As  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Hailmann  earlier  in  the  meeting,  a 
committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  collect  data  similar  to  that  col- 
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lected  by  the  committee  appointed  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1896,  this 
committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  educators.  The 
following  were  intrusted  with  the  undertaking:  John  Dewey,  chairman; 
N.  C.  Hailmann,  S.  L.  Dutton,  L.  H.  Jones,  Sarah  L.  Brooks,  and  Mrs. 
Alice  H.Putnam.  A  masterly  address  on  "Art  as  Related  to  Educa- 
tion," by  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  Wash- 
ton,  D.  C,  and  an  excellent  discourse  on  "Teaching  Art  in  Schools," 
■delivered  by  W.  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  closed 
this  important  meeting  of  the  educators.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  1898:  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania,  president;  F.  B. 
Cooper,  Iowa,  first  vice-president;  E.T.  Marke,  Kentucky,  second  vice- 
president;  W.  F.  Steele,  of  Illinois,  secretary;  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
decided  upon  for  the  meeting  of  next  year. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  year.  Thus  far  those  of  the  club  who  have 
attended  most  regularly  are  enthusiastic  over  the  results  of  the  year's 
work.  As  before  set  forth,  the  aim  has  been  to  devise  some  plan  by 
which  all  of  the  various  abilities  of  the  members  might  be  profitably 
exercised;  and  also  to  secure  the  growth  and  that  conscious  knowledge 
of  self  and  of  one's  work  which  come  by  an  effort  to  tell  simply  and 
definitely  the  nature  of  one's  work  and  the  reasons  for  the  same.  The 
plan  adopted  for  the  year  by  the  club  has  secured  this  twofold  object. 
It  has  been  such  that  the  most  experienced  training  teacher  and  the 
new  graduate  as  well,  could  each  find  a  worthy  opportunity  for  her 
powers.  This  has  been  the  case  because  everyone  is  expected  to  draw 
largely  from  her  personal  experience  with  the  children,  and  then  to  add 
if  desired  her  individual  opinion  concerning  this  experience.  Conse- 
quently there  has  been  a  quickening  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all,  and 
a  most  delightful  freedom  is  developing  in  the  discussions.  This  com- 
mon ground  for  the  experienced  and  inexperienced  tends  to  unite  the 
members  in  a  most  living  and  vital  wav.  Eight  members  are  appointed 
for  each  meeting  to  answer  three  questions  in  a  given  section  of  the 
kindergarten  syllabus;  after  these  are  heard  from  the  subject  is  open  to 
all,  and  individual  experiences  of  the  other  members  are  offered,  and 
discussion  follows.  The  section  forthe  February  meeting  was  No.  1 1 1 — 
Other  Games  and  Plays,  "(a)  Is  there  any  marked  difference  between 
Froebel's  gifts  and  occupations  and  other  well-selected  toys  and  plays, 
and  if  so,  what?  which  is  best,  and  why?  Can  you  name  any  games  and 
plays  from  other  sources  whose  educational  value  is  proven  to  be  high, 
and  why?  (b)  Of  the  following  movements  have  you  noticed  which  are 
harder  or  easier,  earlier  or  later,  more  or  less  liked:  clapping  hands, 
spiritualized  finger  movements,  rhythmic  marching,  rolling  ball,  skip- 
ping, running, flying  movements?  Discuss  each  of  these  and  other  char- 
acteristic movements.  Do  children  imitate  movement  songs  or  plays, 
recitations,  pantomime,  dramatic  actions,  gestures  of  running,  playing, 
sowing  grain,  pounding,  and  other  motions  of  the  farm,  shop,  army,  etc.? 
Which  are  the  best  and  worst,  and  why?  The  use  of  animal  noises  and 
the  imitation  of  sounds  in  nature,  {d)  Is  it  necessary  for  a  kindergartner 
to  understand  the  relation  between  feeling  and  its  expression  by  attitude 
and  gesture?  Should  this  feeling  and  its  expression  by  attitude  and 
gesture  determine  method,  and  should  the  appropriate  movements  be 
prescribed?"  Since  the  regular  February  meeting  the  club  has  given 
a  reception  and  social  afternoon,  which  was  very  enjoyable  and  inter- 
esting. After  the  first  hour  devoted  to  sociability  by  means  of  a  game 
devised  for  the  purpose,  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams  played  a  number  of  her 
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own  musical  compositions  written  for  her  children-pupils.  Their  sim- 
plicity and  charm  immediately  called  forth  an  enthusiastic  response. 
Several  kindergartners  present  had  used  them  in  their  kindergartens, 
and  told  of  the  great  pleasure  they  afforded  the  children,  who  asked  for 
them  frequently.  An  eminent  authority  suggests  that  children  should 
hear  more  music  than  is  customary,  and  less  be  expected  of  them  in  the 
way  of  musical  express- ion.  As  they  are  told  stories,  so  should  they  be 
sung  and  played  to  quite  as  often.  For  such  a  purpose  Mrs.  Adams' 
compositions  are  admirable.  The  subject  of  the  musical  needs  of  the 
kindergarten  was  discussed,  and  Mrs.  Acams  made  the  most  attractive 
and  valuable  offer  of  meeting  our  need  in  instrumental  music  if  we  will 
furnish  her  a  description  of  what  is  wanted  and  the  rhythms  desired. 
Miss  Bertha  Payne  delighted  us  with  a  charming  song  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Smith  played  her  accompaniment.  Then  followed  some  Irish  stories 
full  of  wit  and  humor,  told  by  Miss  Katharine  Beebe  in  her  perfect  way, 
which  produced  roars  of  laughter.     Thus  ended  the  happy  afternoon. 

On  looking  over  the  February  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine I  find  a  kindergarten  in  Minneapolis  mentioned  as  having  French 
taught  along  with  the  regular  kindergarten  work  —  method  suggested. 
The  kindergarten  here  at  St.  Margaret's  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  has  had  lessons 
in  French  for  the  past  two  years,  and  our  method  seems  to  me  a  better 
one.  The  results  have  been  very  encouraging.  French  being  the  lan- 
guage of  the  school,  Miss  Tuck  found  it  advisable  to  introduce  the  lan- 
guage in  the  kindergarten.  We  tried  it,  at  first  as  an  experiment.  The 
teacher  of  French  here  at  St.  Margaret's  —  a  Parisienne  —  and  I  had  to 
make  up  a  method  suitable  to  the  child  of  kindergarten  age.  We  began 
with  the  early  kindergarten  and  fall  nature  lessons,  combining  nature  work 
with  first  gift.  The  names  of  the  fruits  were  learned  in  connection  with 
the  fruit-seller,  and  the  colors  were  taught  in  French  and  English.  A  few 
action  words  were  given.  The  children  seemed  to  grasp  English  and 
French  with  equal  ease  and  interest.  Indeed,  I  found  that  the  French 
served  to  relieve  any  monotony  that  might  come  to  these  pampered 
children  of  fortune.  We  soon  found  it  advisable  to  translate  some  of  the 
simpler  songs  and  games  into  French.  We  had  the  happiest  results. 
Madame  came  to  us  once  a  week;  I  undertook  the  lessons  the  rest  of  the 
time.  We  next  adapted  our  French  to  our  winter  nature  lessons,  to 
spring  nature  work,  and  through  the  few  days  of  summer  that  we  have 
school,  summer  nature  work.  We  have  found  that  the  children  who 
enter  the  primary  French,  which  Madame  has  correlated  with  the  kin- 
dergarten French  from  the  kindergarten,  do  much  better  work,  as  they 
should  do,  of  course.  We  have  carried  out  our  plan  for  two  years  with 
the  very  best  results.  I  have  thought  very  little  about  it,  but  since  a 
Minneapolis  kindergarten  is  heard  from  in  this  direction  I  feel  bound  to 
report.— L.  R.  G.  Burfitt. 

South  Dakota  is  the  pioneer  in  organizing  a  state  convention  of 
mothers.  The  organization  was  effected  at  a  meeting  of  mothers'  clubs 
from  different  parts  of  the  state,  called  at  Ashton,  February  4  and  5.  And 
they  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  sending  delegates  from  the  first  state  con- 
vention of  mothers  to  the  first  National  Congress  of  Mothers.  On  account 
of  the  successful  work  done  by  Miss  Whited  this  past  winter,  in  establish- 
ing clubs  in  the  state,  the  convention  wisely  chose  her  state  president 
and  organizer.  Mrs.  John  Perry,  of  Aberdeen,  was  made  first  vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs.  C.  T.  Howard,  of  Redfield,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  Will 
Norton,  of  Doland,  third  vice-president;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Billinghurst,  of 
Ashton,  fourth  vice-president;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Owen,  of  Ashton,  correspond- 
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ing  secretary;  Mrs.  E.  F.  McCoy,  of  Aberdeen,  recording  secretary; 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Korns,  of  Doland,  treasurer.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted:  "Whereas,  The  mothers'  clubs  of  South  Dakota  having 
found  themselves  together,  and  believing  that  the  extension  of  kinder- 
garten education  means  the  establishment  of  a  higher  patriotism,  better 
citizenship,  the  lessening  of  crime,  and  the  reduction  of  criminal  court 
expenses,  Be  it  resolved,  That  mothers  unite  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing kindergartens  throughout  the  state  with  a  view  to  their  coming 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  as  a  part  of  our  public  school  system; 
Be  it  resolved,  That  we  request  the  Chautauqua  program  committee  at 
Madison,  in  addition  to  their  observation  class,  to  add  a  department  for 
mothers,  and  arrange  for  lectures  on  kindergartening  and  child  study  at 
the  coming  Chautauqua.  Whereas,  The  press  of  the  state  has  actively 
cooperated  in  arousing  interest  in  this  movement,  Be  it  resolved,  That 
the  mothers'  council  extend  their  hearty  thanks  to  the  press  of  the  state, 
and  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  press."  An  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  Mothers'  Council  of  South  Dakota  to  meet  at  Aber- 
deen in  June,  1898. 

The  new  first-grade  chart,  by  Mary  E.  Burt,  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory helps  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to  examine.  Every  page  is 
brimful  of  suggestion  for  the  teacher,  and  is  thoroughly  running  over 
with  beautiful  illustration  and  inspirational  subject-matter.  Kindergart- 
ners  who  have  wondered  how  the  connection  would  be  made  between 
their  work  and  the  primary  grade  should  examine  this  chart  in  detail, 
for  in  it  they  will  find  the  solution  to  the  problem.  The  editor  of  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine  considers  it  a  privilege  because  of  its  artis- 
tic beauty  and  literary  quality,  to  have  a  copy  of  this  chart  in  the  edi- 
torial room.  The  Kindergarten  Magazine  family  is  invited  to  come 
in  and  examine  it  any  time  at  their  leisure.  Every  kindergarten  training 
school  would  find  the  possession  of  this  chart  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  its  library,  as  it  not  only  is  a  synthetic  review  of  kindergarten  ideals, 
but  also  a  most  satisfactory  scheme  for  the  application  of  these  ideals 
to  the  needs  of  the  primary  school.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  many  of 
the  leading  citv  schools  are  placing  the  chart  regularly  in  their  primary 
departments.  The  collection  of  valuable  enlarged  pictures  from  the 
masters  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  chart,— $20.  The  instructions  and 
manual  for  the  teachers,  written  between  the  lines  of  the  primer  lessons, 
are  also  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  chart;  but  all  these  points,  com- 
bined with  the  moral  and  ethical  quality  peculiar  to  the  Froebel  educa- 
tion embodied  in  literary  and  artistic  form,  make  it  a  desirable  posses- 
sion for  the  private  or  public  library,  as  well  as  the  schoolroom,  of  every 
modern  educator.  The  "  child  life  "  is  the  ideal  life  "  writ  large  " —  yes, 
written  large  enough  for  the  simplest  child  or  the  busiest  teacher  to  read 
at  a  glance. 

Complete  I.  K.  U.  Program:  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  20,  Moth- 
ers' Day:  Necessity  of  Intelligent  Cooperation  of  the  Home  with  the 
Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse,  Kindergarten  College,  Chicago;  Free- 
dom and  Law  in  the  Home,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam  Hull  House,  Chicago; 
Freedom  and  Law  in  the  Kindergarten,  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn.  Tuesday  evening,  April  20,  Address  of  Welcome,  Mr. 
F.  Louis  Soldan;  President's  address,  "The  Ideal  School,"  Col.  Francis 
Parker.  Wednesday  morning,  April  21,  business  session;  conferences  of 
the  sub-committees,  to  which  delegates  are  welcome;  reports.  Wednes- 
day afternoon  and  evening,  Froebel  birthday  celebration,  kindergart- 
ners'   reception,   including   united   participation   in   songs  and    games. 
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to  be  held  at  Union  Club,  Jefferson  and  Lafayette  Aves.;  speakers, 
Baroness  Bertha  Von  Billow,  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page, 
Miss  Annie  D.  Laws,  Mr.  Henry  Blake,  Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch. 
Wednesday  evening,  addresses  by  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, and  Mr.  Patterson  Du  Bois,  Philadelphia.  Thursday  morning, 
April  22,  business  session,  conferences,  and  reports.  Thursday  after- 
noon, Studv  of  Child  Nature;  speakers,  Miss  Annie  E.  Bryan,  Miss 
Patty  D.  Hill,  Mr.  W.  C.  Krohn,  editor  Child  Study  Monthly;  Prof.  G. 
H.  Mead,  Chicago  University;  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes.  Thursday  eve- 
ning, reception  tendered  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  and  the  Western  Draw- 
ing Teachers'  Association. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Bryan  addressed  the  Chicago  section  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  February  8,  on  "The  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Child  as 
Developed  in  the  Kindergarten."  Her  address  was  a  bright,  interesting 
sermon  to  the  assemblage  of  mothers  regarding  the  instructicn  of  the 
child  through  the  senses  rather  than  in  them.  "The  searching  and 
reaching  out  of  the  child,"  said  the  speaker,  "in  his  continual  thirst  for 
knowledge  should  not  be  deplored  by  the  mother,  although  it  may  cause 
her  no  little  discomfort.  Upon  the  quality  of  the  answers  given  to  the 
child's  questions  his  spiritual  welfare  largely  depends.  Religion  should 
not  be  crammed  into  the  growing  mind,  but  should  be  taught  by  careful 
evolution  of  dormant,  innate  sensibilities.  Always  remember  the  close 
association  of  the  physical  being  to  the  mental  plane.  You  will  aid  the 
mental  development  by  satisfying  the  physical.  Train  the  child  always 
to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  This  you  cannot  do  unless  you  allow  him 
rights  of  his  own.  Educate  the  senses;  direct  the  energies.  Let  him 
handle  objects  to  develop  the  sense  of  touch.  Don't  give  him  books  too 
fine  to  be  handled,  or  dolls  too  elegant  to  be  touched.  Never  deprive  him 
ot  a  wrong  employment  without  supplying  one  that  is  right;  and  don't 
punish  the  act  but  for  the  motive.  Teach  children  by  children,  and  they 
will  learn  to  see  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  others.  If  she  would 
learn  to  'live  with  her  children'  a  mother  must  yield  herself  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  manifold  little  and  seemingly  trivial  incidents  of  their  every- 
day life." 

Do  You  Sing?— Sing,  sing,  sing  in  every  grade  and  in  every  session. 
It  saves  time.  It  is  capital  invested,  and  is  not  an  expense.— Dr.  A.  E. 
Winship,  in  October  American  Teacher. — Dr.  Winship's  pen  drops  off 
many  words  of  wisdom  and  gems  of  value  each  month,  but  never  one 
which,  if  the  advice  were  followed,  would  bring  richer  results  than  the 
above  exhortation  to  sing  in  school.  We  wish  all  teachers  could  appre- 
ciate the  assistance  and  the  lightening  and  brightening  of  labor  that 
even  a  five-minute  exercise  in  singing  would  give.  Singing  acts  upon 
the  mind  and  body  which  have  become  weary  with  monotonous  routine, 
as  magically  as  does  a  shower  upon  the  dust  and  heat  of  a  sultry  sum- 
mer day.  Children  love  singing,  and  when  the  spirit  of  unrest  begins 
to  take  possession  of  the  schoolroom  a  sprightly  song,  if  only  one  verse, 
will  quicken  the  thoughts  and  brighten  energies  which  were  beginning 
to  lag.  Languor  and  lassitude  should  never  be  permitted  a  place  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  there  will  be  no  space  for  them  if  tact  and  skill  recog- 
nize and  treat  wisely  the  first  symptoms.  Song  and  exercise  have  their 
respective  places  in  the  daily  program  of  school  life,  and  there  is  no 
school  so  ably  conducted  that  it  may  not  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  these  helpers,  if  judiciously  called  into  action  when  conditions  de- 
mand them.  We  therefore  heartily  echo  Dr.  Winship's  advice:  sing, 
sing,  SING. — Educational  Gazette. 
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A  Kindergarten  Pioneer. — There  was  no  one  who  rejoiced  more 
heartily  in  the  success  of  the  mothers'  congress  than  Mrs.  Louise  Pol- 
lock, of  this  city.  It  was  during  the  centennial  year  of  1876  that  this 
kindergarten  pioneer  first  began  to  give  lectures  to  mothers  on  the  train- 
ing of  young  children,  based  on  Froebel's  kindergarten  philosophy,  as 
demonstrated  in  his  "  Mother's  Book  of  Song  and  Play,"  and  there  are 
many  honored  names  of  ladies  who  attended  these  lessons.  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth P.  Peabody  herself  was  present  at  one  of  Mrs.  Pollock's  lectures 
given  in  the  parlors  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
spoke  very  highly  of  it  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  of 
1876.  Nearly  every  season  for  the  past  twenty  years  Mrs.  Pollock  has 
had  classes  for  governesses  and  nursery  maids  free  of  charge.  "  Though 
all  may  not  make  a  profession  of  taking  care  of  little  children,"  she 
says,  "  their  homes  are  better  for  it,  and  there  is  hardly  a  woman  who 
has  not  some  time  to  take  care  of  young  children.  I  had  a  lady  seventy 
years  old  in  one  year's  class,  who  brought  a  little  girl  six  years  old  with 
her  every  time,  'as. she  could  remember  the  words  of  the  little  songs 
better  than  myself.'  This  highly  educated  old  lady  had,  at  the  death  of 
her  brother's  daughter,  three  small  children  intrusted  to  her  care,  and 
she  was  determined  to  do  justice  to  them  in  every  way  she  could." 
Mrs.  Pollock  has  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  in  many  large  cities  of 
this  country  training  schools  for  nursery  maids  have  been  established, 
and  mother  classes  are  connected  with  all  the  kindergarten,  normal 
schools. —  \\Tashington  Post. 

Alone  among  writers  on  the  kindergarten,  Fraiilein  Eleonore  Heer- 
wart  is  sure  of  a  welcome  alike  in  Germany,  England,  and  America. 
By  English  and  American  kindergartners  she  is  known  and  loved  as  one 
who  has  labored  with  self-sacrificing  zeal  to  win  for  Froebel's  ideals  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  English-speaking  peoples.  Like  the  noble  and 
generous  Middendorff,  whose  pupil  she  is,  she  endears  herself  to  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  her  by  her  generous  recognition  of  honest  effort. 
Her  books,  therefore,  are  welcomed  not  only  as  the  work  of  a  repre- 
sentative leader  of  the  Froebellian  movement, but  as  the  gifts  of  a  friend. 
The  many  kindergartners  who  have  used  her  "Music  for  the  Kindergar- 
ten" will  be  glad  to  know  that  through  Boosey  &  Co.,  London,  she  has 
published  two  supplements  to  this  work.  Among  the  valuable  features 
of  these  supplements  are  the  prefatory  explanations  of  the  songs  and 
the  suggestions  for  playing  the  games.  The  simplicity  of  Fraiilein 
Heerwart's  rhmyes  is  another  feature  of  her  work  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  and  no  one  could  read  such  poems  as  "  Swinging," 
"Swimming,"  and  "The'  Brooklet,"  without  realizing  that  their  author 
was  one  who  possessed  in  her  own  heart  that  ideal  childhood  which 
only  rare  natures  retain  after  the  years  of  physical  childhood  are  out- 
lived.— Susan  E.  Blow. 

The  London  (Ont.)  Froebel  Society  makes  favorable  progress  under 
the  efficient  leadership  of  Miss  MacKenzie.  The  membership  now 
numbers  nearly  forty.  Meetings  are  held  weekly  in  one  of  the  kinder- 
gartens. The  program  for  the  spring  term  is  as  follows:  February — 
The  Knights,  led  by  Miss  Laidlaw;  Patriotism,  led  by  Miss  Brenton; 
"All  for  Each  and  Each  for  All,"  led  by  Miss  Hendrie.  March  —  De- 
velopment, led  by  Miss  Rudd;  Development,  led  by  Miss  Campbell; 
Music,  gesture,  led  by  Miss  Shopland;  Training  of  the  Senses,  led  by 
Miss  Boake;  Art  in  the  Schoolroom,  led  by  Miss  McKirdy.  April — 
Easter,  led  by  Miss  Henderson;  Celebration  of  Froebel's  birthday  (open 
meeting);  Reports  of  Delegates  from  the  Dominion  Teachers'  Associ- 
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ation.  May — Birds,  led  by  Miss  MacKenzie;  The  Queen  Celebration  of 
the  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  Her  Reign,  led  by  Miss  L'annom;  Plant  Life, 
led  by  Miss  Buttery;  The  Light  Songs,  led  by  Miss  Maguire.  June — 
Summer,  open  meeting;  Crystallography,  led  by  Miss  Laidlaw;  plan  for 
summer  course  of  study.  An  open  meeting  is  held  every  quarter,  by 
which  means  the  public  school  teachers  are  becoming  interested  and 
finding  out  that  kindergarten  methods  lay  a  good  foundation  for  their 
work. 

All  people  who  are  interested  in  education  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  salary  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  will  be 
raised  from  $3,000  to  $5,000,  the  increase  being  recommended  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  There  has  been  a  strong  feeling  ever  since  Dr.  Harris  has  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  national  commissioner  of  education,  that  the  salary 
was  wholly  inadequate,  but  he  would  never  consent  to  any  move  in  his 
behalf.  He  did  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  ask  that  the  pay  of  two  of 
his  assistants  be  increased,  in  order  to  retain  them  and  maintain  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  department,  after  which  he  started  on  a  trip  to  California. 
When  he  was  out  of  the  way  his  assistant  secretary  at  once  submitted  a 
document  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  showing  that  Dr.  Harris  is  re- 
ceiving the  smallest  salary  of  any  bureau  chief  and  that  in  most  cases 
the  first  assistant  has  more  than  he  does.  This  document  resulted  in 
prompt  action  by  the  authorities,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  Congress 
will  respond  favorably. — Kindergarten  News  for  February. 

The  kindergartners  of  a  certain  prominent  city  are  compelled  to  con- 
duct primary  schools  because  the  board  of  education  and  superintendent 
of  schools  are  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  the  two  lines  of  work. 
When  asking  for  permission  to  study  along  the  lines  of  their  own  pro- 
fession, in  order  to  bring  better  work  to  the  public  kindergartens,  the 
superintendent  recently  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  their  gaining 
knowledge  from  any  source,  but  "  you  really  have  no  time  for  embroid- 
ery, and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  mechanism  you  must  understand 
first."  Is  this  possibly  a  case  where  the  kindergarten  was  incorporated 
into  the  public  school  system  of  a  city  because  of  educational  pride,  in- 
stead of  educational  intelligence?  This  superintendent  is  prominent  in 
attending  educational  conventions  where  the  sentiment  of  leaders  favors 
the  kindergarten.  It  is  also  possible  that  there  is  more  sentiment  and 
oratory  than  conviction  back  of  references  made  by  leaders  to  the 
"fundamental  importance  of  the  kindergarten." 

Mrs.  Daniel  Murray,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  one  of  the  active 
workers  in  the  National  Colored  Woman's  League,  is  throwing  her 
greatest  effort  into  the  work  of  introducing  the  kindergarten  into  the 
public  schools.  She  helped  draft  the  first  bill  that  was  introduced  in 
Congress  by  which  the  kindergartens  should  be  provided  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Colored  Woman's  League  had  its  birth  in  Washington 
in  1892,  and  from  there  it  spread  to  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  and  in 
i8q6  the  national  congress  was  held  in  Washington,  with  delegates  from 
each  of  its  hundred  or  more  branches.  This  league  has  for  its  tenets 
the  uplifting  of  the  race,  and  in  the  mothers'  meetings,  organized  long 
before  this  mothers'  congress  was  thought  of,  they  have  been  teaching 
the  girls  to  sew  and  cook,  to  cut  and  fashion  their  own  dresses,  to  read 
and  write,  and  in  every  way  possible  to  improve  themselves.  Mrs. 
Murray  has  the  soft,  musical  voice  of  her  race,  and  is  a  most  enthusi- 
astic worker  for  all  that  pertains  to  the  good  of  humanity,  white  and 
black. 
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During  the  Congress  of  Mothers  one  of  the  beautiful  parlors  of  the 
Arlington  Hotel,  Washington,  was  given  over  to  a  literature  room,  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  McClellan,  and  was  constantly  crowded  with 
earnest  women  examining  the  large  collection  of  desirable  literature. 
Catalogues  of  literature  and  circulars  were  generously  distributed,  and 
books  were  purchased  to  be  taken  home  as  souvenirs  to  the  little  folks. 
This  department  revealed  the  quality  of  interest  which  those  attending 
the  congress  take  in  the  science  as  well  as  the  sentiment  of  child  culture. 
Mrs.  McClellan  added  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  congress  by  answer- 
ing the  many  questions  in  her  own  courteous  but  warm-hearted  way. 
One  mother  said  that  it  was  what  she  had  longed  for  —  "to  be  let  loose 
among  selected  books  for  children."  She  continued:  "If  I  go  into  a 
regular  book  store  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  I  want  by  name,  author, 
and  publisher  in  order  to  get  any  satisfaction." 

The  Program  for  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  N. 
E.  A.— Wednesday,  July  7.  Subject  —  Child  Study:  "The  Kindergarten 
and  Child  Study,"  Dr.  John  Dewey,  Chicago  University;  "  Has  the  Child- 
study  Movement  any  Help  for  the  Kindergartner?"  Miss  AnnaE.  Bryan, 
Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association;  "  Direct  and  Indirect  Results 
of  Child  Study  in  Kindergarten  Practice,"  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Bos- 
ton; "  Methods  of  Child  Study  in  the  Kindergarten,"  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Mer- 
rill, kindergarten  supervisor  New  York  city  public  schools.  A  paper 
is  also  expected  on  How  Froebel  Anticipated  the  Child-study  Move- 
ment. Thursday,  July  8.  Subject  —  Public  School  Kindergartens: 
"The  Place  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Public  School,"  Superintendent 
C.  B.  Gilbert,  Newark.  N.  J.;  "Kindergarten  Work  and  Principles  in  the 
School,"  Miss  Katherine  Beebe,  Evanston,  111.;  "Ideals  to  be  Realized 
by  the  Kindergarten  Supervisor,"  Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch,  kindergar- 
ten supervisor  St.  Louis  public  schools.  Additions  will  be  made  to  this 
program  at  a  later  date. 

The  problem  of  education  is  presented  to  every  individual  and  every 
age  for  a  new  statement  and  solution.  Life  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
adjustments  between  an  organism  and  its  environment.  Changing  so- 
cial conditions  necessitate  a  continual  reconstruction  of  the  agencies 
designed  to  discipline  and  prepare  men  for  harmonious  living.  Educa- 
tion is  such  an  agency.  The  vanity  of  education  begins  when  a  given 
system  is  established  with  such  conventional  fixity  that  it  ceases  to 
move  with  the  times,  perpetuates  a  traditional  formula,  and  becomes  an 
object  of  reverence  in  itself.  The  idols  of  the  school  are  no  more  worthy 
than  those  of  the  church  or  the  market  place.  A  people  must  frankly 
and  freely  seek  new  means  for  new  ends  —  a  new  education  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  modern  democratic  conditions. —  Oscar  L.  Triggs  on 
"Democratic  Education?'  in  New  Unity. 

A  kindergarten  conference  will  be  held  at  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity April  10,  with  the  following  program:  "The  Effect  of  Kindergarten 
Work  upon  the  Eyes  of  Children,"  Dr.  Casey  Wood;  "Some  Points  in 
Froebel's  Psychology,"  Professor  Dewey;  "Play  and  Education,"  Pro- 
fessor Mead,  discussed  by  Miss  Grace  Fulmer;  "The  Connecting  Class," 
Miss  Anna  Bryan;  "The  Kindergarten  as  an  Organic  Part  of  a  School 
System,"  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young;  "Direct  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten," 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam;  "The  Kindergartner  and  Higher  Education," 
Miss  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  discussed  by  Miss  Amalie  Hofer.  The 
conference  will  be  in  session  morning  and  afternoon. 

The  Annual  Congress  of  the  Illinois  Child  Study  Society  will  be  held 
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in  Chicago,  April  27,  28,  29,  30,  and  May  1.  The  regular  congress  com- 
mences the  evening  of  the  28th,  a  conference  of  special  child-study 
workers  being  held  the  27th  and  28th.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  and  in  halls  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  departments  of  the  congress  are  the  Mothers' 
Department,  the  Sunday  School  and  Child  Study,  the  Relation  of  the 
Kindergarten  to  Child  Study,  Art,  and  Childhood.  The  congress  will 
in  reality  be  a  national  one,  bringing  together  the  most  eminent  child- 
study  students  of  the  country. 

While  some  may  question  the  advisability  of  a  National  Congress 
of  Mothers,  no  one  will  question  the  desirability  of  mothers'  local  meet- 
ings to  exchange  experiences,  to  study  the  problems  of  childhood,  educa- 
tional problems,  and  the  community  problems  that  affect  home  life. 
The  education  of  the  mothers  of  the  poor  is  a  part  of  the  kindergarten 
movement,  for  every  kindergarten  has  its  mothers'  class.  Motherhood 
is  no  longer  recognized  as  an  instinct.  It  is  education  perfected.  The 
world  sees  in  the  true  mother  the  ideal  woman;  and  the  treasures  of 
art,  of  education,  of  science  are  laid  at  her  feet. —  The  Outlook. 

The  Central  Art  Association  held  its  first  annual  artists'  festival  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  the  evening  of  March  4.  The  art  of  past  ages 
was  typified  in  costume  and  character.  A  brilliant  assemblage  grouped 
according  to  the  principal  periods  in  the  history  of  art,  formed  in  proces- 
sional and  passed  through  the  corridors,  later  grouping  into  art  tableaux 
as  they  held  carnival  reception.  The  festival  from  a  spectacular  point 
of  view  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  as  an  art  educational  venture  was 
undoubtedly  of  much  value. 

Miss  Julia  T.  King,  of  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  Boston, 
presented  a  very  able  paper  to  the  Congress  of  Mothers  on  "  Physical 
Culture."  She  fully  exemplified  her  high  claims  for  the  benefits  of  a 
free  body.  In  defense  of  the  wider  education  of  mothers  Miss  King 
scored  a  point,  which  was  heartily  applauded.  "If  I  should  meet  a 
robin  in  its  wanderings,  and  say  to  it,"  said  she,  '"Robin,  why  are  you 
not  in  your  nest? '  the  reply  would  be,  '  I  have  come  out  for  that  with 
which  I  may  benefit  my  nest.'" 

A  Hint  to  Kindergartners. — As  a  special  favor  to  me  I  would 
like  you  to  send  a  copy  of  the  March  Kindergarten  Magazine  to 
our  superintendent  of  public  schools,  if  you  can  spare  a  copy.  I  think 
the  testimony  in  favor  of  kindergartens  by  eminent  school  men  might 
be  more  helpful  to  the  cause,  to  create  an  interest  for  kindergartens  in 
our  city,  than  all  I  can  say  or  do;  at  least  it  will  indorse  a  great  deal 
of  what  has  already  been  brought  to  notice. — C.  IV. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock's  first  lessons  to  mothers  were  given  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  parlors  of  Washington  in  1876. 
Mrs.  Prof.  Abbe,  Mrs.  Dr.  Hyllier,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Barber,  Miss  Terry,  Mrs. 
Hoppertun,  Mrs.  Dr.  Caroline  B.  Winslow,  and  other  influential  ladies 
were  present.  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  during  her  last  visit  to  Wash- 
ington was  also  present,  and  spoke  veryliighly  of  them  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education. 

Among  the  kindergartners  who  took  part  in  the  informal  conferences 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  held  in 
Washington  in  February,  were  the  following:  Miss  Neill,  Miss  Alice  E. 
Fitts,  of  Brooklyn;  Miss  Frances  Newton,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  and 
Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  all  of  Chicago;  Miss  Susan  Pollock,  of  Washington, 
and  Mrs.  Fannie  Barnes,  of  Jersey  City. 
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Among  the  volunteers  who  assisted  at  the  overflow  meetings  of  the 
mothers'  congress,  held  last  month  in  Washington,  was  Mrs.  Margaret 
Sangster,  present  editor  of  Harper  s  Bazaar,  who  in  a  genial,  charming 
way  told  of  her  own  experiences  and  reflections.  Of  Mrs.  Sangster  it 
can  well  be  said:  "We  cannot  see  your  face,  because  of  your  counte- 
nance." 

Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall  writes,  concerning  her  personal  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Cooper:  "  Our  loss  is  irreparable;  and  she  was  such  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  as  well  as  my  superior  in  office,  that  it  touches  me 
very,  very  closely.  Our  work  goes  on,  as  it  must  from  the  great  impetus 
she  gave  it;  and  it  shall  be  sustained  as  her  most  fitting  memorial." 

New  York  free  kindergartens  cost  on  an  average  $1,750,  and  fifteen 
are  supported  by  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association.  This  money 
comes  out  of  private  pockets  in  one  way  or  another.  Must  the  few  with 
high  ideals  of  education  forever  pay  the  money  price  to  execute  the 
same?     Should  the  kindergarten  be  municipalized? 

The  mayor  of  Detroit  recently  vetoed  the  action  of  the  board  of 
education  of  that  city  with  reference  to  supporting  a  public  kindergar- 
ten, on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  legal  for  the  board  to  support  private 
charities.  As  a  result,  the  board  is  considering  placing  the  kindergarten 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  McCul- 
loch,  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  are  discussing 
at  their  weekly  meetings  Miss  Beebe's  "Home  Occupations  for  Chil- 
dren," and  their  work  exceeds  in  interest  and  appreciation  any  former 
effort  in  this  direction. 

A  parlor  lecture  course  for  the  benefit  of  mothers  and  teachers  is 
being  given  at  Austin,  111.  "Habit"  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  by  Miss 
Mary  C.  May;  "Motherhood  and  Religion,"  by  Marion  Foster  Wash- 
burn; and  "Stories  and  Literature  for  Children,"  by  Amalie  Hofer. 

A  subscriber  writes:  "I  fully  enjoyed  the  report  of  the  Brookline 
schools  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  for  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  work  done  there.  It  seems  to  be  an 
ideal  spot,  and  what  hinders  there  being  more  like  it?" 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Kindergarten  Association,  of  Hartford, 
held  a  public  meeting  March  27,  at  which  Miss  Sarah  J.  Walter  spoke 
on  "Season  Nature  Work,"  and  Miss  Emeline  Dunn  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  on  Correlated  Art  and  Nature  Work  for  Children. 

At  the  kindergarten  section  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association, 
in  Milwaukee,  one  feature  was  the  exhibition  of  school  work  sent  in  by 
the  cities  of  Sheboygan  and  Two  Rivers,  consisting  of  work  done  on  a 
kindergarten  basis  from  the  lower  grade  of  the  high  school. 

The  Providence,  R.  I.,  kindergartners  have  recently  had  a  course  of 
lectures  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  on  The  Mother-Play,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  further  lectures  on  the  same  subject  by  Miss  Fisher  and  Miss 
Wheelock,  of  Boston. 

Miss  Frederica  Beard,  during  her  brief  stay  in  Chicago,  is  giving 
a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Primary  Union  on  "General  Principles 
of  Education  as  Applied  to  Primary  Teaching."  She  gave  the  first 
lecture  March  iq. 
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This  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  gives  especial  con- 
sideration to  some  of  the  art  features  of  education,  calling  attention  to  a 
few  new  and  important  departures  in  the  line  of  art  in  education. 

The  St.  Louis  Froebel  society  has  issued  beautiful  engraved  invita- 
tions to  the  Froebel  birthday  celebration,  which  is  to  be  the  central  fea- 
ture of  the  I.  K.  U.  meeting. 

Bertha  von  Bulow  has  been  called  the  "  little  baroness  "  by  the 
family,  in  contrast  with  her  aunt,  Baroness  Marenholtz,  to  whom  she  came 
as  a  young  child. 


CURRENT  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  OF  IMPORTANCE  TO  TEACHERS. 

"Organization  of  City  School  Boards,"  by  James  C.  Boykin,  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  March. 

"My  Shorter  Pedagogical  Creed,"  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  in  The  School 
Journal  for  February  27. 

"An  Experiment  in  Cottage  Gardening  for  Elementary  Schools,"  by 
T.  G.  Rooper,  in  Hand  and  Eye  for  February  15. 

"Teaching  Children  to  Think,"  by  Punctus  Viridis,  in  The  Catholic 
Reading  Circle  Review  for  February. 

"  Art  in  the  School,"  by  Colin  A.  Scott,  in  Arts  for  America  for  Feb- 
ruary. 

"  Is  Teaching  a  Profession?"  by  G.  W.  Secundus,  in  The  Hatchet  for 
February. 

"Public  Opinion  vs.  Educational  Progress,"  by  Superintendent  E.  L. 
Cowdrick,  in  Education  for  March. 

"  Two  Pedagogical  Laws,"  by  Chas.  O.  Bemies,  in  the  Child  Study 
Monthly  for  March. 

"  How  to  Beautify  the  School  Grounds,"  by  Charles  R.  Skinner,  in 
The  School  Journal Tor  March  6. 

"  My  Educational  Creed,"  by  T.  G.  Rooper,  in  The  School  Journal 
for  March  13. 

"  Bantering  Babies,"  by  Lily  Rice  Foxcroft,  in  The  Outlook  for  March 
20. 

"The  Teaching  of  Sewing,"  by  Jessie  Patterson,  in  The  Outlook  for 
March  20. 

"  Making  a  Home  Aviary,"  by  Sophie  Almon  Hensley,  in  The  Chau- 
tauquan  for  April. 

"  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  in  The 
Teacher  for  March. 

"Child  Study,"  by  Oliver  P.  Cornman,  in  The  Teacher  for  March. 

"  The  Place  of  Literature  in  Language  Work,"  by  Lillian  Wallace, 
in  The  Teacher  for  March. 

"Winter  Nature  Study,"  by  E.  Carrie  Sabold,  in  The  Teacher  for 
March. 

"Democratic  Education,"  by  Oscar  L.  Triggs,  in  The  New  Unity  for 
March  18. 

"Professor  Dewey's  Pedagogical  Creed,"  by  John  S.  Clark,  in  The 
School  Journal Tor  March  20. 


... .BUSINESS' ANNOUNCEMENT.... 

The  Kindergarten  Literature  Company,  ™!^  d 

of  Illinois,  in  January,  1892,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Kindergarten  Movement,  owns  and 
publishes  the  monthly  periodical  now  in  its  ninth  year,  known  as  the  KINDERGARTEN 
MAGAZINE.  The  Company  consists  of  thirty  stockholders,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
professional  kindergartners  and  training  teachers.  Further  information  on  application 
as  to  purchase  of  stock,  privileges  of  stockholders,  and  purposes  of  the  Company. 
F.  CHAPIN,   PRESIDENT.  E.   M.   ROE,   SECRETARY  and  treasurer. 

AMALIE  HOFER,  managing  editor. 
Among  the  members  of  the  company  are  the  following  Professional  Educators  and 
Kindergartners:  Mrs.  Eliza  Blaker,  Jessica  Beers,  Fanny  Chapin,  Ella  C.  Elder,  Amalie 
rioter,  Man  R.  Hofer,  Josephine  Locke,  Mary  C.  May,  Mary  C.  McCulloch,  Bertha  Mont- 
gomery Frances  E.  Newton,  Mary  B.  Page,  Ethel  M.  Roe,  Alice  Temple,  Lucretia  W. 
Treat,  Lucy  Wheelock,  Katharine  Whitehead. 

PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Kindergarten  Magazine  is  the  record-keeper  of  all 
that  pertains  to  the  growth,  extension,  and  history  of  the  kindergarten  movement.  The 
subscription  price  is  Two  Dollars  per  year,  payable  in  advance.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  check,  draft,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable  to  order  of  the  Kindergarten 
Literature  Company.  Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter.  Foreign  stamps  are  not 
received  in  payment  of  subscriptions.  All  subscriptions  are  continued  unless  otherwise, 
ordered,  and  until  all  arrearages  are  paid.  Manuscripts  and  letters  should  be  addressed  to 
Kindergarten  Literature  Company,  Woman's  Temple,  Chicago. 

ti  ^OPERATION.— By  ordering  your  periodicals  and  books  (of  any  description) 
through  the  Kindergarten  Literature  Company  you  contribute  to  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany, which  is  incorporated  to  propagate  the  kindergarten  work  through  the  publication  of 
all  matters  of  value  to  the  kindergarten  movement.  We  earnestly  solicit  your  coopera- 
tion.    Correspond  for  discounts  on  all  books  for  training  schools. 

Discounts  to  Our  Subscribers  Regular  To  Our 

Arena  Price         Subscribers 

child  sVudy"Mon.'hiy '.'*.'.*.'.'.'.':.'.'.'.';:.'.';.';;;;;;. $fZ      $2:ll 

Educational  Review -,  00  265 

outlook...    yy\\\yy\\\\\yy\\\\\[\\\y.'.'.\'.'.y.\  3.00       2:80 

Pedagogical  Seminary  (Quarterly) 4.00  3.25 

Review  of  Reviews 2150  2  qo 

Sunday  School  Times '..  ..'.'.'!.'.'.'.'.'!.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'    1.50  1.15 

500  Kindergartners  Wanted  At  Once! 

To  make  application  for  our  Special  and  Strictly  Confidential  Offer, 
by  which  they  may  earn  Gold  Standard  Dollars  for  themselves,  and 
Subscriptions  for  us.  This  Offer  will  be  made  to  a  Limited  Number 
of  Applicants  only. 

Tne  first  One  Hundred  Kindergartners  to  Register  themselves  for 
this  purpose,  will  be  given  Special  Inducements. 

50,000  Mothers  are  Hungry  to  get  hold  of  Literature  which  will  help 
them  Train  their  Children,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  source  of  Com- 
fort and  Culture  to  themselves. 

50,000  Club  Women  are  Waiting  for  some  one  to  put  Literature 
into  their  Homes  which  will  Provide  a  Systematic  Course  of  reading 
on  Child-nurture. 

Thousands  of  Young  Wives  are  looking  for  a  Home  Magazine 
which  will  prepare  them  in  Practical  Ways  for  Child-rearing. 

Thousands  of  Teachers  are  on  the  Still-hunt  for  a  Fresh,  Inspira- 
tional, Steady-headed  School  Journal,  which  is  up-to-date  without 
being  faddish. 

The  KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  fills  all  of  these  requirements. 

Apply  at  once  for  our  Confidential  Offer,  which  promises  remunera- 
tion for  the  small  outlay. of  a  2c.  stamp. 

KINDERGARTEN  LITERATURE  COMPANY, 

Woman's  Temple,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 

NINA  C.  VANDEWALKER. 

THE  kindergarten  movement  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
is  as  alive  as  the  city  itself.  The  four  large  train- 
ing schools,  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  and  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  kindergartens  are  so  many 
centers  for  the  diffusion  of  Froebellian  thought,  and  for 
proving  its  value  to  the  general  public.  The  introduction 
of  the  kindergarten  into  the  public  schools  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  but  public  sentiment  is  so  favorable  that 
its  adoption  as  an  organic  part  of  the  school  system  of  the 
city  is  but  a  matter  of  time.  With  such  adoption  will  come 
the  inevitable  adaptation  and  change,  but  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  have  so  thoroughly  grasped  the  vital  princi- 
ples for  which  the  kindergarten  stands,  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger that  the  cause  will  suffer,  whatever  may  be  the  change 
in  form. 

As  Chicago  owes  the  beginning  o'f  the  kindergarten 
movement  to  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  so  its  introduction  into 
the  school  system  is  also  largely  due  to  her  efforts.  In  1892 
the  board  of  education  formally  adopted  several  kindergar- 
tens which  had  been  opened  and  supported  by  the  Froebel 
Association  and  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College.  So 
well  have  these  done  their  work  that  the  number  has  been 
increased  as  rapidly  as  space  in  school  buildings  and  funds 
for  that  purpose  would  allow.  There  are  at  present  forty- 
five,  with  calls  for  more  from  every  part  of  the  city. 
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The  study  of  the  public  school  kindergartens,  of  which 
the  results  are  given  below,  was  not  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  a  publication  of  the  facts  thus  obtained,  but  as  an  educa- 
tional study  from  motives  of  personal  and  professional  in- 
terest. As  the  facts  may  be  of  value  to  the  educational 
public,  they  are  here  presented,  retaining  largely  the  form 
in  which  they  were  originally  cast.  The  facts  are  given  as 
facts,  with  little  comment  or  theorizing,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  writer  are  hereby  expressed  to  the  many  kindergartners 
and  teachers  who  have  so  kindly  and  courteously  given 
them. 

The  need  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Chicago  public  school  system  appears  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  following  points: 

i.  The  legal  school  age. 

According  to  the  school  laws  of  Illinois,  "  it  is  the  duty 
of  school  directors  to  establish  and  keep  in  operation  .... 
free  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  all  children  over  six 
and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age."  The  period  from  four 
to  six  is  thus  left  unprovided  for. 

2.  The  number  of  children  of  this  age  in  the  city. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  education   for 

1896,  there  are  90,945  children  of  this  age  in  Chicago. 

3.  Length  of  time  children  remain  in  school. 
According  to  the  report  above  named,  there  were  215,000 

pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  for  the  year;  67.3  per  cent  of 
this  number  were  in  the  primary  grades,  28.5  per  cent  in  the 
grammar  grades,  and  4  23  per  cent  in  the  high  school.  Of 
those  who  entered  the  first  grade  in  1 889-90,  89.9  per  cent 
were  enrolled  the  next  year  in  the  second;  80.3  per  cent  the 
year  following  in  the  third;  65.7  per  cent  the  succeeding 
year  in  the  fourth;  61  per  cent  in  the  fifth;  48.4  per  cent  in 
the  sixth;  37.1  per  cent  in  the  seventh,  etc.  Of  the  number 
graduating  from  the  eighth  grade  in  June,  1895,  65.5  per 
cent  entered  the  high  school  in  September,  and  of  those 
who  entered  the  high  school  in  1892,  36  per  cent  graduated 
in  1896.  The  shortness  of  the  school  period  for  the  major- 
ity will  appear  from  this. 
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4.  State  legislation  and  city  action  with  a  view  to  length- 
ening the  school  period. 

In  1891  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  thirteen  years  of  age  was  passed;  in  1893  tne  com- 
pulsory-attendance law,  requiring  the  attendance  at  school 
for  at  least  sixteen  weeks  each  year  of  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  In  1895  these  laws  bearing 
upon  the  subject  were  followed  by  a  local-option  kindergar- 
ten law.  Kindergartens  had  been  established  before  that 
under  an  interpretation  of  that  part  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion which  says:  "The  general  assembly  shall  provide  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all 
children  of  this  state  may  receive  a  good  common  school 
education." 

5.  The  kindergartens  as  at  present  existing. 

a.  The  number,  forty-five,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
In  one  building  there  are  two  kindergartens,  one  in  the  morn- 
ing and  another  in  the  afternoon,  two  sets  of  pupils  and 
teachers  being  thus  accommodated  in  the  same  room,  and 
practically  with  the  same  equipment. 

b.  Enrollment. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  3,221,  or  an  aver- 
age of  87  for  each  kindergarten.  The  average  daily  mem- 
bership was  far  below  this,  being  but  1,473,  an  average  of 
40  for  each  kindergarten.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  still  less,  being  1,304,  or  an  average  of  35.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  the  difference  between  the  enrollment  and  the 
attendance  were  the  inability  of  little  children  to  attend 
during  inclement  weather,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
parents  to  regard  the  kindergarten  as  a  place  of  amusement 
at  which  regularity  of  attendance  is  not  essential,  and  shift- 
less habits  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  many  of  the  local- 
ities in  which  kindergartens  have  been  established. 

c.  The  working  force. 

Each  kindergarten  has  a  director  and  a  paid  assistant. 
In  addition,  there  are  in  all  the  kindergartens  visited  from 
two  to  five  unpaid  assistants  from  the  different  training 
schools  in  the  city.     Some  of  these  have  just  entered  the 
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training  school,  and  some  have  had  a  year's  training.  The 
director  meets  such  assistants  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
discusses  the  general  program,  the  children,  and  the  pecu- 
liar needs  of  the  locality  with  them,  assigns  them  to  work 
or  observation,  and  discusses  and  criticises  the  work  done. 
Monthly  and  weekly  reports  of  their  work  and  progress  are 
sent  to  the  training  schools  from  which  they  come.  The 
kindergarten  college  has  a  visiting  supervisor  whose  spe- 
cial work  is  the  visiting  of  the  kindergartens  in  which  the 
students  of  the  college  are  at  work.  In  the  other  training 
schools  some  member  of  the  faculty  performs  this  service 
along  with  other  duties.  As  the  training  schools  open  later 
and  close  earlier  than  the  public  schools,  there  is  a  period 
both  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  school  year  when 
the  director  and  her  paid  assistant  constitute  the  working 
force,  and  reorganization  of  the  working  plan  is  thereby 
necessitated. 

d.  Relation  of  the  kindergartners  to  the  supervisors, 
principals,  etc. 

The  kindergartners  are  directly  responsible  for  their  work 
to  the  kindergarten  supervisor,  Miss  Ellen  C.  Alexander. 
She  visits  them  as  frequently  as  possible,  but  as  the  session 
is  for  the  morning  only,  and  the  buildings  in  which  the  kin- 
dergartens are  located  are  scattered  all  over  the  city,  but 
few  visits  can  be  made  to  each  during  the  year.  A  general 
plan  of  work  for  the  year  is  called  for  in  writing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  reports  of  the  work  done,  from 
time  to  time.  General  meetings  of  all  the  public  school 
kindergartners  have  sometimes  been  held,  though  none  have 
been  called  for  the  current  year.  The  kindergartners  are 
responsible  to  the  principals  of  the  buildings  for  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  pupils,  the  parents,  the  school  as  a  whole, 
etc.  They  are  expected  to  attend  the  teachers'  meetings 
held  in  their  own  building,  and  to  conform  to  all  the  gen- 
eral regulations  of  the  school.  The  authority  of  the  super- 
visors of  the  special  subjects  does  not  extend  to  the  kinder- 
gartens. 

e.  The  salaries  paid. 
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The  salaries  thus  far  paid  are  considerably  below  those 
paid  the  teachers  in  the  other  grades.  The  maximum  salary 
paid  the  kindergarten  directors  is  $500,  and  that  of  the  as- 
sistants $250.  The  minimum  salary  paid  the  primary  teach- 
ers is  $500,  the  maximum  being  $8co.  Since  a  two  years' 
course  of  special  training  is  required  for  a  public  school 
kindergarten  position,  the  tuition  for  which  alone  is  from 
$50  to  $125  per  year,  there  is  manifestly  a  disproportion  be- 
tween outlay  and  resulting  income,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  teachers  in  the  other  grades. 

/.  The  work  done  in  the  kindergartens. 

The  work  of  the  public  school  kindergartens  does  not  as 
yet  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  that  of  other  kinder- 
gartens, the  value  and  general  nature  of  which  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating  here.  The  nature  thought  is  kept 
well  in  mind  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  materials, 
though  other  lines  are  not  neglected.  The  free  expression 
of  thought,  and  the  absence  of  much  of  the  work  that  is 
open  to  criticism  from  the  psychological  side,  promise  ex- 
cellent results  in  later  development.  The  attitude  of  the 
children  toward  each  other  shows  that  ethical  development 
is  not  neglected.  The  conduct  of  the  children  is  remark- 
ably good,  as  indeed  it  is  in  the  schools  in  general.  In  this 
respect  the  public  school  kindergartens  are  superior  to  many 
others,  in  which  freedom  is  so  often  allowed  to  develop  into 
lawlessness.  The  presence  and  example  of  an  orderly  body 
of  older  pupils  in  the  same  building  undoubtedly  have  their 
influence  on  the  children  in  the  kindergarten,  and  also  on 
the  kindergartner's  attitude  on  the  subject.  The  criticism 
so  often  made  by  primary  teachers  as  to  the  unmanageable- 
ness  of  kindergarten  children  would  seem  to  have  no  appli- 
cation here.  The  children  are  free,  natural,  and  thoroughly 
happy,  but  they  have  apparently  been  taught  the  valuable 
lesson  that  freedom  and  happiness  are  not  incompatible 
with  obedience  and  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  This 
bears  directly  upon  the  next  point. 

6.  The  social  need  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  public 
school  system. 
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The  influence  of  the  kindergarten  upon  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  situated  is  a  great  factor  in  the  recognition  of  its 
value  by  all  classes  alike.  At  present  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation are  sociological  rather  than  pedagogical.  It  is  not 
more  skilful  teaching,  not  more  perfect  organization,  not 
even  a  deeper  insight  into  psychological  principles,  upon 
which  educational  thought  is  focused  today,  though  all 
these  are  needed;  it  is  the  relation  of  the  school  and  of  edu- 
cation to  the  great  social  movements  of  the  time.  A  new 
gospel  of  humanity  is  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
finding  its  expression  in  the  social  settlement  and  kindred 
movements.  But  the  underlying  principle  of  the  settlement 
is  cooperation,  and  this  must  become  the  watchword  of  edu- 
cation. As  this  truth  is  permeating  the  educational  world, 
the  kindergarten  as  embodying  this  spirit  has  assumed  a 
new  significance  and  interest.  In  it  is  found  a  direct  point 
of  cooperation  between  home  and  school,  which,  if  extended 
all  along  the  line,  would  go  far  toward  realizing  what  is 
hoped  for.  Hence  the  public  school  needs  the  kindergarten 
as  an  entering  wedge  for  that  cooperation  of  social  forces 
in  a  community  which  has  so  long  been  lacking.  But  if 
the  school  needs  the  kindergarten,  no  less  does  the  kinder- 
garten need  the  school.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  nec- 
essarily stood  as  an  end  in  itself;  by  becoming  a  means  to  a 
greater  end  it  will  contribute  in  a  greater  degree  to  true  edu- 
cation. How  greatly  each  needs  the  other  in  Chicago,  only 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  a  great  city 
can  answer.  That  such  unification  would,  in  time,  differen- 
tiate the  social  work  of  the  public  school  kindergarten  from 
that  of  the  private  or  free  kindergarten  is  doubtless  true. 
It  will  become  both  narrower  and  broader;  the  former  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  avoiding  a  sectarian  bias,  the  lat- 
ter because  of  its  identification  with  the  general  movements 
of  education.     This  brings  us  to  a  point  of  equal  interest. 

7.  The  relation  of  the  kindergarten  work  to  that  of  the 
other  grades. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  when  the  kindergarten  has 
been  received  into  the  school  system;  but  when  this  step 
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has  been  taken,  the  greatest  still  remains,— that  of  adapting 
each  to  the  other  so  that  education  may  be  one  continuous 
process,  the  aim,  spirit,  and  method  of  which  shall  be  the 
same  throughout.  The  work  of  external  organization  is  well 
under  way  in  Chicago;  toward  the  internal  reorganization 
less  has  been  done.  Many  of  the  principals  in  whose  build- 
ings the  kindergartens  are  located  are  working  very  intelli- 
gently on  the  problem,  but  the  effort  is  as  yet  wholly 
individual.  This  individualistic  solution  of  problems  is 
characteristic  of  Chicago,  the  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals being  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  ideals  instead  of 
being  reduced  to  the  dead  level  of  uniformity. 

In  some  schools  no  attempt  is  made  to  follow  up  and 
build  upon  the  work  done  in  the  kindergarten,  the  kinder- 
gartner  not  being  required  to  inform  herself  upon  the  work 
of  the  first  grade,  and  the  primary  teacher  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  done  in  the  kindergarten.  In  other 
schools  the  primary  teachers  are  anxious  to  utilize  the  foun- 
dation laid,  but  do  not  know  how.  Since  the  inexperienced 
teachers  are  usually  placed  in  the  first  grade,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. In  a  few  of  the  schools  the  kindergartners  have 
been  promoted  to  the  primary  grades,  or  the  primary  teach- 
ers have  taken  the  kindergarten  training.  In  such  cases  the 
results  are  admirable.  In  one  building  where  the  last- 
named  conditions  prevail,  and  the  unification  is  almost  ideal, 
the  principal  was  asked  how  she  had  effected  it.  She  re- 
plied, "I  haven't  any  method.  What  we  need  is  common 
sense  and  flexibility."  Results  showed,  however,  that  vital 
constructive  thinking  had  been  done,  and  that  Froebel's 
own  law,  of  the  mediation  of  opposites,  had  been  well  ap- 
plied. 

It  is  the  spirit  that  pervades  a  school  that  makes  the 
transition  from  the  kindergarten  atmosphere  to  that  of  the 
grades  beyond  easy  or  difficult.  The  introduction  of  nature 
study,  drawing,  music,  and  physical  culture  into  the  grades, 
combined  with  the  naturalness  and  freedom  of  expression 
which  characterize  the  best  schools  in  Chicago,  would  make 
the  transplanting  an  easy  matter.     With  the  existing  neces- 
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sity  for  a  grasp  of  the  principles  underlying  both  phases  of 
work  will  come  such  training  in  response  to  the  demand  as 
will  meet  fully  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

This  brief  chapter  of  kindergarten  history  is  but  one  in  a 
series,  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  which  relate 
to  the  twenty  years  of  earnest,  purposeful  work  that  pre- 
ceded the  appearance  of  the  kindergarten  upon  the  stage  of 
public  school  history.  The  story  of  the  work  and  the  work- 
ers during  those  years,  their  efforts  and  their  sacrifices  in 
behalf  of  childhood,  a  stranger  cannot  adequately  tell.  It 
has  been  told  in  the  pages  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine, 
and  hardly  needs  repeating  here.  It  is  to  that  work  that 
the  present  vitality  and  promise  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  are  due. 


A 


HER   NAME. 

EDWARD    WILLIAM    DUTCHER. 

H,  sweet  little  maiden,  blush-high  to  a  rose, 
Whither  art  going?     The  tips  of  your  toes 
Are  as  pink  as  the  dawn  when  the  summer  sun 
glows. 
Pray  answer  me  now  as  I  wait. 
Oh,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  think  I'll  stay  here 
For  a  month  —  no,  not  longer  —  oh,  not  for  a  year! 
But  to  help  as  I'm  able  and  bring  you  good  cheer, 
Spring  roses  I'll  plant  by  the  gate. 

And  what  is  your  name?     Is  your  home  far  away? 
All  the  children,  I  know,  will  want  you  to  stay. 
They  will  play  with  you  here  through  each  long 
summer  day  — 

Why  must  you  be  going,  I  pray? 
I  came  from  a  clan  of  twelve  little  sprites; 
We  furnish  whatever  you  have  of  delights. 
I  cannot  stay  longer,  for  others  have  rights. 

My  name,  pray  you,  sir,  it  is  May! 
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snail's  on  the  tliorn:      God's  in  His  heav'n— All's  right  with  the  world! 


PLAYGROUNDS   IN   CITIES* 

CONSTANCE    MACKENZIE. 

IN  order  to  understand  a  movement,  to  estimate  its  re- 
sults, its  tendencies,  and  its  possibilities,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  its  history.  I  purpose  to  sketch  briefly 
the  growth  of  the  summer  playground  in  the  United 
States;  its  origin,  the  work  it  has  thus  far  done,  and,  in  the 
light  of  its  past,  the  good  it  may  be  expected  to  accomplish 
in  the  day  —  now,  I  believe,  not  so  remote  —  when  the  play- 
ground will  be  considered  as  vital  a  necessity  in  a  city  as 
the  kindergarten  is  regarded  at  the  present  day. 

The  short  annals  of  the  playground  in  the  United  States 
record  ;the  names  of  four  pioneer  cities:  Boston  opened 
playgrounds  in  1886,  New  York  in  1891,  Providence  in  1894, 
and  Philadelphia  in  1895. 

The  first  summer  playground  in  the  United  States  of 
which  I  can  find  any  note  was  opened  in  Boston  in  the 
summer  of  1886.  It  and  its  two  contemporaries  were  liter- 
ally builded  upon  sand,  for  they  began  from  a  suggestion 
made  by  Dr.  Marie  Zarzewska  about  sand  heaps  for  chil- 
dren. Opened  first  in  the  yards  of  mission  schools,  later  in 
the  public  school  yards,  they  were  located  only  in  the  con- 
gested parts  of  the  city  and  in  yards  whose  adjacent  build- 
ings afforded  shade.  They  are  under  the  charge  of  the 
Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Committee,  and 
immediately  in  the  care  of  the  committee  on  playgrounds, 
whose  chairman,  Miss  Ella  M.  Tower,  has  been  the  active 
power  in  association  with  the  direction  of  the  yards  from 
the  beginning.  In  June,  1891,  the  park  commissioners  put 
under  the  charge  of  this  association  the  Charlesbank  Wom- 
en's Gymnasium  and  Children's  Playground,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  Boston's  play- 
grounds are  therefore  sustained  partly  by  private  enterprise, 

*Read  before  the  First  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  published  in  The  Teacher 
for  April. 
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partly  by  public  moneys,  although  the  direction  of  all  of 
them  is  in  the  hands  of  an  association  of  citizens. 

In  New  York,  "public  playgrounds  have  been  in  desul- 
tory operation  to  a  most  limited  extent  four  or  five  years," 
writes  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  whose  valuable  article  on  "Play- 
grounds for  City  Schools,"  which  appeared  in  volume  68  of 
Harper s  Magazine,  had  undoubtedly  an  important  part  to 
play  in  drawing  attention  to  the  moral  as  well  as  physical 
necessity  of  room  for  school  children  for  their  periods  of 
recreation.  "School  playgrounds  (outdoor)  were  ordered 
for  all  new  schools  by  the  legislature  of  1895,  which  also 
directed  that  all  small  parks  hereafter  laid  out  shall  have 
children's  playgrounds  attached.  The  park  department  has 
this  year  consented  to  try  the  '  sand  hill '  plan  in  some  of  our 
smaller  parks."  The  Public  Playground  Society,  chairman, 
Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  has  charge  of  one  playground  in 
some  vacant  lots.  Several  yards  were  maintained  for  a 
while  and  then  given  up.  Last  year  one  was  kept  open 
successfully  by  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge  and  some  of  her 
friends.  The  East  Side  House  Settlement  has  also  a  flour- 
ishing playground  in  operation.  New  York  grounds,  it  will 
thus  be  seen,  are  in  part  under  public,  in  part  under  private 
auspices. 

The  work  in  Providence  began  in  the  summer  of  1894. 
It  is  under  the  management  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Union  for  Practical  Progress  and  the  Providence  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association  of  Summer  Playgrounds,  and  is  thus 
entirely  a  private  enterprise.  By  a  city  ordinance,  voted  in 
1895,  seven  public  school  yards  and  a  room  in  each  of  the 
corresponding  school  buildings  were  granted  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  playgrounds  and  for  storing  material, 
the  playground  committee  holding  itself  responsible  for  all 
damage  of  public  property  thus  loaned.  Three  other  play- 
grounds were  opened  upon  property  other  than  that  con- 
trolled by  the  board  of  education. 

The  movement  in  Philadelphia  began  to  stir  as  early  as 
1888,  although  the  first  playgrounds  were  not  established 
until  1895.     In  J888  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lundy  became  interested  in 
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the  work  of  the  City  Parks  Association.  A  series  of  news- 
paper articles  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Anders  followed,  the  second  of 
which  was  entitled  "Summer  Playgrounds  for  Our  Boys  and 
Girls."  In  1893  tne  crty  council  passed  the  League  Island 
playground  ordinance.  In  1894  the  Civic  Club  was  organ- 
ized, a  club  of  women  whose  object  is  "to  promote,  by  edu- 
cation and  active  cooperation,  a  higher  public  spirit  and  a 
better  social  order."  For  the  better  execution  of  its  object, 
the  club  was  divided  into  four  departments, —  municipal, 
education,  social  science,  and  art.  One  of  the  declared  pur- 
poses of  the  department  of  art  was  "to  encourage  the  art 
interests  of  the  city  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  beauty  of 
our  parks  and  public  places."  There  seemed  the  occasion 
for  the  committee  on  playgrounds,  which  was  at  once 
formed,  with  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lundy,  chairman.  The  recognition 
of  the  playgrounds  as  broadly  educational  suggested  the 
fitness  of  a  representation  upon  the  committee  of  a  member 
from  the  department  of  education.  Before  the  summer  was 
upon  us  the  representation  of  the  committee  before  the  city 
council  resulted  in  a  grant  of  $1,000,  which  in  1896  was  in- 
creased to  $3,000.  This  appropriation  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  board  of  public  education.  A  committee  on 
playgrounds  was  there  formed,  with  Mr.  Paul  Kavanaugh  as 
chairman.  The  subsequent  connection  of  the  Civic  Club 
with  the  movement  was  and  is  an  important  one.  Through 
its  representative  from  the  department  of  education  it  rec- 
ommended directors  for  appointment  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation; received  and  collated  the  full  reports  of  the  direc- 
tors, with  additional  matter  in  the  way  of  suggestion  or 
recommendation;  visited  the  yards  systematically;  ap- 
pointed visiting  committees  from  the  club,  whose  reports 
upon  individual  yards  were  valuable;  and  in  every  way 
worked  in  cordial  cooperation  with  the  committee  from  the 
board  of  education. 

The  Philadelphia  playgrounds  are  the  only  ones  of  which 
I  know,  supported  by  public  funds.  The  resignation  of  all 
broadly  educational  institutions  into  the  hands  of  the  public 
should,  I   think,  be  the   end  toward   which  all  movements, 
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begun  privately,  should  press.  The  private  association  has  . 
an  important  office  in  starting  measures,  sustaining  them  in 
the  beginning,  and  demonstrating  their  value.  When  this 
has  been  done,  public  spirit  should  demand  the  right  to 
place  the  advantages  of  a  good  measure  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  need  it.  The  public  park,  the  public  library,  the 
public  kindergarten,  the  public  playground,  represent  a  few 
of  these  educational  influences  which  no  city  can  afford  to 
be  without.  Whether  the  cities  in  which  playgrounds  have 
thus  far  been  established  have  passed  the  torch  from  hand 
to  hand,  or  whether  the  idea  in  each  place  started  a  flame 
through  spontaneous  combustion,  as  ideas  in  harmony  with 
the  time-spirit  have  a  fashion  of  doing,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  out.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  reports  from  the  several 
directions,  while  individual  and  different  in  many  ways,  all 
record  an  organization  similar  to  each  other  in  important 
particulars.  It  is  upon  these  likenesses  —  proved  of  value 
by  experience  —  that  other  cities  may  broadly  build.  And 
therefore  I  outline  them  here. 

First,  I  find  no  exception  to  the  plan  pursued  by  each 
city  of  placing  the  playground  under  constant,  friendly 
guardianship.  Free  they  are,  it  is  true;  but  free  under  law. 
All  classes  and  conditions  of  children  crowd  together  in 
these  delectable  places,  but  they  do  not  at  first  know  how 
to  use  them.  The  little  children  need  protection,  guidance, 
suggestion;  the  older  boys  and  girls  need  to  have  stirred 
within  them  the  sense  of  law  and  order,  of  respect  for  the 
weak,  of  a  sense  of  honor  in  play;  younger  and  older  need 
a  constant,  intelligent  presentation  of  the  ideal.  For  this 
purpose  is  oversight  imperative.  Moreover,  oversight  is 
wise  only  through  experience.  And  hence  follows  the  sec- 
ond note,  that  every  city  with  a  playground  history  back  of 
it  reaches  out  for  the  kindergartner,  the  woman  who  knows 
children  sympathetically;  and  when  it  finds  her  it  makes 
her  the  care  taker.  It  is  true  that  all  of  these  cities  have 
not  done  this  to  the  same  degree.  Boston  appoints  kinder- 
gartners  as  her  matrons  in  the  playgrounds;  the  assistants 
are  kindergartners,  if  such  can  be  secured.     Excepting  the 
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cases  of  playgrounds  for  boys  only — of  which  word  later  — 
the  leaders  in  the  Providence  yards  must  be  kindergartners. 
The  superintendent  of  the  playground  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Working  Girls'  Club,  New  York,  is  a  kindergartner. 
Philadelphia  appoints  as  care  takers  only  kindergartners  of 
approved  experience.  Upon  this  care  exercised  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  young  women  in  charge  of  the  playgrounds  I 
feel  that  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid.  The  appointment 
of  the  right  matron  to  a  yard  means  the  extension  of  an  in- 
fluence unestimated,  unless  personally  observed  —  an  influ- 
ence reaching  over  into  the  homes,  by  its  civilizing,  encour- 
aging, and  enlightening  effect  upon  the  mothers  and  fathers. 

A  third  feature  common  to  all  city  playgrounds  repre- 
sented in  my  report  is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  addi- 
tional means  of  development  to  that  represented  in  play. 
The  work  habit  finds  an  encouragement  it  sorely  needs, 
through  the  introduction  of  pleasant  forms  of  employment, 
such  as  sewing,  modeling,  weaving,  toy  making.  The  liter- 
ary sense  receives  probably  its  first  stimulus  through  the 
stories  told  and  the  good  books  and  magazines  that  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  and  girls.  The  aesthetic 
and  uplifting  influence  of  good  music  is  extended  through 
the  songs  that  are  taught.  These  agencies  serve  as  worthy 
associates  of  the  free  games  and  plays. 

Fourth,  every  city  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
opening  the  playgrounds  all  day  six  times  in  the  week  for 
two  months  in  the  year.  Some  have  done  more  than  this. 
The  Charlesbank  Playground,  Boston,  is  open,  under  super- 
vision, on  Sundays  and  other  days  from  June  I  to  November 
1.  The  New  York  yard  at  Thirty-seventh  street  was  open 
in  the  mornings  in  the  spring;  in  July  and  August,  morning, 
afternoon,  and  night;  and  winter  will  find  it  still  in  opera- 
tion. I  shall  return  to  this  playground  presently  to  note 
more  fully  its  varied  ways  of  making  itself  useful. 

The  record  of  times  of  opening  is  as  follows: 

Boston  —  open  all  day  under  paid  matrons. 

New  York  —  Thirty-seventh  street  yard,  open  morning, 
afternoon,  and  night. 
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Providence  —  partial  trial,  late  in  the  season,  of  all-day 
yards. 

Philadelphia — open  mornings  under  directors,  open  in 
the  afternoons  with  janitor  in  charge. 

In  connection  with  the  points  of  similarity  above  enu- 
merated, it  may  prove  of  importance  to  examine  also  the 
features  peculiar  to  individual  localities  with  a  view  to  their 
adoption  by  a  broader  circle  when  possible  and  desirable. 
In  going  over  reports  and  letters  the  following  seemed  to 
me  valuable  suggestions  for  adoption  in  every  city  intro- 
ducing summer  playgrounds: 

1.  Gymnastic  apparatus,  baths,  etc. 

2.  Sunday  playgrounds. 

3.  Boys'  playgrounds. 

4.  Rainy-day  refuges. 

5.  The  broadest  usefulness  for  every  yard. 

The  New  York  ground  at  Thirty-seventh  street,  one  in 
Providence,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  Boston  have 
been  provided,  to  different  extent,  with  swings,  bars,  etc. 
But  the  Boston  Charlesbank  Women's  Gymnasium  and  Chil- 
dren's Playground  is  especially  complete  in  its  equipment 
for  physical  exercise  in  the  open  air.  This  is  under  very 
careful  supervision  and  is  very  successful.  Mrs.  Kate  Gan- 
nett Wells  writes:  "We  have  sand  heaps,  a  large  playground 
of  green  grass  and  shrubbery,  baths,  and  an  open-air  gym- 
nasium.    The  place  and  its  success  is  a  joy." 

This  playground  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
which  has  yet  recognized  the  vital  importance  of  providing 
an  attractive  Sunday  refuge  for  these  children  of  the  streets. 
Upon  that  day,  as  upon  others,  the  ground  is  open,  al- 
though the  gymnasium  is  closed.  "  On  Sunday,"  says  Mrs. 
Wells,  "the  children  have  sat  on  the  grass  and  listened  to 
endless  stories." 

As  a  rule,  boys'  games,  such  as  football,  baseball,  tennis, 
racing,  require  a  wider  field  for  perfect  freedom  than  is  af- 
forded in  the  playgrounds.  Even  when  the  yards  are  large 
enough  the  danger  to  the  other  children  present  is  too  great 
to  make  such  plays  desirable.     Vet  boys  need  their  games 
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for  the  lessons  of  "honor,  fairness,  and  self-control"  which 
they  teach,  as  well  as  for  the  making  of  "strong  and  sturdy 
young  men  out  of  our  boys,"  as  the  Providence  reports  put 
it.  Says  Froebel,  who  seems  to  have  entered  sympathet- 
ically into  every  requirement  of  the  growing  human  being: 
"Every  town  should  have  its  own  common  playground  for 
the  boys.  Glorious  results  would  come  from  this  for  the 
entire  community.  For  at  this  period  games,  whenever  it  is 
feasible,  are  common,  and  thus  develop  the  feeling  and  de- 
sire for  community,  and  the  laws  and  requirements  of  com- 
munity. The  boy  tries  to  see  himself  in  his  companions,  to 
feel  himself  in  them,  to  weigh  and  measure  himself  by  them, 
and  to  find  himself  by  their  help.  Thus  the  games  directly 
influence  and  educate  the  boy  for  life,  awaken  and  cultivate 
many  civil  and  moral  virtues."  Thus  says  Froebel,  out  of 
the  depth  of  his  knowledge  of  boy  nature.  And  thus,  in  es- 
sence, repeats  the  report  of  the  Providence  Committee  on 
Playgrounds.  "As  heretofore,  the  committee  requires  the 
leaders  in  the  playgrounds  to  be  kindergartners,  except  the 
young  men  appointed  for  the  boys'  grounds."  Two  of  the 
ten  grounds  opened  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  older 
boys.  "Lincoln  Field,"  continues  this  report,  "the  use  of 
which  was  granted  us  through  the  kindness  of  the  Brown 
University  Athletic  Association  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Charles  McCarthy,  who  had  it  in  charge,  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  interesting  of  the  playgrounds.  It  drew 
boys  from  all  quarters  of  the  city,  but  especially  the  busi- 
ness center.  Newsboys  and  bootblacks  came  in  greatest 
numbers.  Baseball  and  racing  were  the  chief  occupations. 
And  the  lessons  of  honor,  fairness,  and  self-control  which 
were  incidentally  taught,  so  kindly  but  firmly,  were  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  boys." 

I  have  considered  so  far  only  out-of-door,  fair  weather 
opportunities  that  may  be  provided  for  our  boys  and  girls. 
But  of  all  days,  those  are  most  demoralizing  to  the  play- 
ground children  which  keep  them  shut  up  in  their  close,  hot 
rooms,  with  nothing  with  which  they  may  be  healthfully  oc- 
cupied in  mind  and  body.     It  is  true  the  rainy  day  is  a  fac- 
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tor  which  cannot  be  eliminated.  But  its  effect  may  be 
wholly  neutralized  by  the  antidote  of  pleasant  employment, 
and  the  cheerful,  sunny  view  of  life  which  it  engenders.  I 
quote  again  from  Froebel.  He  says:  "The  seasons  and  sur- 
roundings do  not  always  permit  the  boy,  free  from  the  du- 
ties of  home  and  school,  to  exercise  and  develop  his  powers 
in  the  open  air,  and  at  no  time  should  boys  be  unoccupied. 
Therefore  other  kinds  of  external  occupations  and  repre- 
sentations of  indoor  life  constitute  at  this  age  an  essential 
part  of  the  activity  and  guidance  of  boys,  and  are  very  im- 
portant to  him.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  so-called 
mechanical  pursuits,  such  as  paper  and  pasteboard  work, 
modeling,  etc."  Carried  out  into  action,  and  with  this 
thought  including,  as  it  should,  the  older  girls  and  the  little 
children,  the  Charlesbank  playroom  (Boston)  has  robbed 
the  rainy  day  of  its  dangers  and  dreariness.  "In  the  big 
play  room  of  the  lodge,"  says  Mrs.  Wells,  "the  children 
have  frolicked  and  read  on  rainy  days."  Where,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  cities,  the  playgrounds  are  the  yards  belonging 
to  public  school  buildings,  the  rainy-day  adjunct  of  the 
playground  seems  to  open  its  own  way  for  establishment,  at 
no  additional  cost.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  repeated  ex- 
perience of  the  committee  on  playgrounds  is  that  the  sense 
of  responsibility  and  ownership  is  constantly  increasing 
among  those  who  use  the  grounds  and  apparatus,  and,  as  a 
result,  that  no  destruction  of  property  has  occurred,  the 
possible  plea  that  the  rooms  and  their  furnishings  may  be 
spoiled,  would  rest  upon  no  valid  foundation.  Why  shall 
not  our  rooms  and  grounds  be  turned  to  every  possible 
good  use?  All  summer  most  of  them  lie  idle.  Yet  there 
they  are,  ready  to  be  of  service  every  hour  of  every  day, 
needed  beyond  words,  promising  an  estimable  return  "to 
the  worthiest  and  most  important  of  our  citizens,"  as  one 
newspaper  recently  called  the  children.  At  least  one  place 
of  which  I  have  learned  in  my  search  through  play- 
ground annals  lives  worthily  to  the  law  of  all-round  devel- 
opment through  use  —  namely,  the  New  York  playground 
under  the  management  of  Miss  Dodge.     Here  are  the  serv- 
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ices  that  useful  yard  yields  to  humanity,  as  represented  in 
a  little  corner  of  New  York  city: 

Before  vacation  the  ground  was  open  in  the  afternoon. 
In  July  and  August  it  was  open  from  eight  to  twelve  and 
from  one  to  six,  for  the  children  big  and  little.  "A  delight- 
ful feature  of  the  ground,"  writes  Miss  Dodge,  "was  the 
use  of  it  each  evening,  between  six  and  seven,'  by  fire-de- 
partment horses.  A  station  was  directly  opposite,  and  the 
captain  asked  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  his  horses,  so  that 
they  might  play  there.  Eight  or  nine  came  in  each  evening, 
and  each  had  his  regular  corner  to  roll  in,  and  afterward  in 
turn  they  galloped  around  the  ground.  It  was  remarkable 
that  no  harm  followed  and  that  the  horses  did  not  even  kick 
any  of  the  apparatus."  On  four  nights  in  the  week  it  was 
rented  out  to  boys'  clubs  and  a  girls'  club.  During  certain 
holidays  a  group  of  young  men  used  —  and  protected  —  the 
ground.  From  June  1  to  November  I  this  faithful  yard 
was  to  have  stood  the  children's  friend.  "  But  the  boys 
have  made  such  a  plea  to  have  it  open,"  continues  the  re- 
port, "that  we  have  not  felt  it  right  to  close  it.  It  is  now 
too  cold  for  the  sand  heap  to  be  used,  except  occasionally, 
but  every  afternoon  and  all  day  Saturday  there  are  from 
200  to  250  boys  and  girls  who  are  enthusiastic  over  their 
play,  and  in  the  morning  hours  a  group  of  young  men  who 
are  out  of  work  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  ground  for  ath- 
letic sports.  It  is  surely  better  for  them  to  be  so  employed 
than  to  be  hanging  about  saloons,  and  they  feel  honored  in 
being  allowed  to  have  the  ground  free  of  supervision,  and 
zealously  protect  it.  The  boys  are  looking  forward  to  the 
winter  sports,  and  already  planning  for  toboggan  slides, 
snow  forts,  etc." 

As  one  reads  this  report  of  the  varied  and  generous  use- 
fulness of  this  playground,  the  giving  up  of  itself  hourly  to 
the  nearest  and  best  service  it  can  render,  a  sense  of  respect 
for  it,  as  for  some  animate,  conscious  thing,  creeps  over  one, 
and  possibly  a  little  sense  of  humility  under  the  lesson  it 
silently  teaches. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  the  essential  elements  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  playground  movement  in  the  United  States;  the 
factors  in  its  success;  individual  experiments  which  have 
proved  valuable;  and  to  indicate  through  this  brief  sketch 
the  superb  possibilities  that  thus  open  out  before  us  through 
this  young  movement  in  its  influence  upon  the  happiness  of 
the  children.  The  supreme  result  of  the  opportunities  the 
playground  affords,  lies  in  its  lesson  of  freedom  and  self- 
government  along  the  line  of  right  ideals.  The  child's 
natural  activity  is  encouraged  to  its  utmost.  Exercised  it 
must  be.  But  where  formerly  the  activity  took  the  lines  of 
lawlessness  and  selfishness,  it  is  now  directed  into  channels 
that  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  many,  while  subserving 
also  through  this  very  discipline  the  best  interest  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  children  are  doing  what  they  want  to  do, 
and  they  are  learning  to  do  it  in  a  harmonious,  happy 
fashion.  Out  of  the  hot,  stuffy  rooms,  out  of  the  streets 
and  away  from  the  lawlessness  that  street  companionship 
usually  engenders,  the  playgrounds  invite  them  in,  provide 
them  with  material  through  which  they  may  express  them- 
selves, offer  them  plenty  of  space  for  play,  or  pleasant  shady 
places  where  they  may  rest  with  quiet  work,  singing,  listen- 
ing to  stories,  minding  the  baby  if  need  be;  surround  them 
with  a  moral  atmosphere  whose  very  breath  helps  the  chil- 
dren to  find  themselves;  extend  to  them  the  hand  of  friend- 
liness and  sympathy.  Nor  does  the  blessing  of  the  play- 
ground stop  with  the  children.  "  Numbers  of  mothers  came 
also  for  a  quiet  moment,"  says  the  Philadelphia  report, 
"bringing  the  babies  in  the  coaches,  bringing  also  the  sewing 
and  the  knitting  that  had  to  be  done,  listening  to  the  stories, 
joining  in  the  singing,  watching  the  games,  and  now  and 
then  becoming  as  children,  taking  part  in  the  play  with  a 
gusto  that  was  refreshing." 

I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  the  indirect,  but  no  less  po- 
tent, effect  of  the  playground  and  the  directors  upon  the 
homes,  softening  and  refining  them;  of  the  broadening  of 
experience  to  the  directors,  visitors,  committees,  of  which 
the  reports  speak;  of  the  effect  upon  the  public  spirit  of  the 
city  itself  through  the  object  lesson  thus  unfolded  before  the 
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eyes  of  the  citizens;  of  the  inviting  example  to  other  cities 
to  secure  the  same  measure  of  good  to  their  children.  But  go 
into  one  of  these  playgrounds  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
offers;  make  such  opportunity  if  it  does  not  meet  you  half 
way;  take  with  you  other  men  and  women  with  hearts  and 
minds  and  wills,  and  with  children  of  their  own  who  have 
no  need  of  the  public  playground.  And  the  result  will  be 
committees  forming  everywhere  in  the  interest  of  the  play- 
ground; experiment,  conviction,  and  finally  a  public  opinion 
so  powerful  in  its  appeal  that  it  must  be  listened  to  and 
obeyed.  You  have  it  absolutely  in  your  own  hands.  The 
issue  lies  with  you. 


A 


GOOD    NIGHT. 

FLORENCE    A.    HAWLEY. 

ROSY  cloud  doth  float  in  the  west, 

Slowly,  slowly,  on  toward  rest; 
Now  that  day  is  over, 
Nestles  a  little  rover 
Close  to  a  mother's  breast. 

Hushed  at  last  is  the  weary  cry; 

The  mother  is  singing  a  lullaby. 

Oh,  little  cloud  so  bright,  so  bright, 
We  go  with  thee  to  find  Good  Night, 
Who  stands  at  the  gate  of  Slumber-land, 
Ready  to  take  us  by  the  hand 

And  show  us  gardens  fair, 
Where  little  dreams  are  all  at  play, 
While  in  each  flower  Love's  tiny  fay 
Doth  softly  trill  a  merry  lay 

To  sweeten  the  sunny  air. 
Good  Night,  I  leave  my  little  boy  here; 
Morn  brings  him  home  so  full  of  cheer! 


AN  AXIS   FOR  KINDERGARTEN  ACTIVITY. 

GENEVRA    SISSON. 

IN  the  fall  of  1895  the  question  came  up  for  consider- 
ation as  to  what  the  work  for  the  year  should  be  in 
the  kindergarten  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Education  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  There 
were  six  children  ranging  in  age  from  three  to  seven.  The 
kindergarten  was  in  session  two  hours  a  day. 

Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  whole  work  for  the  year 
should  revolve  around  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  a 
house.  As  the  children  were  so  small,  it  was  necessary  to 
Have  the  framework  of  the  house  made  for  them.  A  large 
dry-goods  box  was  given  us,  a  carpenter  came  and  sawed 
doors  and  windows  in  the  box,  put  wooden  partitions  across 
in  order  to  divide  it  into  four  rooms,  made  a  skeleton  for 
the  roof,  and  the  house  was  ready  for  the  children's  hands. 

The  first  thing  the  children  did  was  to  visit  a  house  that 
was  being  built,  and  see  how  the  real  carpenters  went  to  work. 
The  carpenters  took  the  visit  in  good  part,  answered  innu- 
merable questions  from  the  children,  and  ended  by  donating 
to  our  cause  a  bunch  of  shingles.  We  bought  some  wire 
nails  and  came  back  prepared  to  go  to  work  shingling  our 
house.  First  came  an  animated  discussion  as  to  how  the 
shingles  were  to  be  put  on;  then,  amid  much  enthusiasm  and 
learned  talk  of  ridgepoles,  eaves,  etc.,  the  shingling  began. 
But  driving  nails  straight  is  no  easy  task  for  little  fingers, 
so  it  took  all  their  desire  to  have  a  "really,  truly  roof"  to 
keep  them  at  work  day  after  day  until  the  roof  was  covered. 

Meanwhile  the  windows  had  been  carefully  measured 
and  a  large  piece  of  glass  had  been  bought.  Owing  to  a 
humane  desire  to  preserve  the  eyes  and  fingers  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  cutting  was  mostly  done  for  them,  but  in  their 
presence.  As  soon  as  the  glass  was  cut  a  lump  of  putty  was 
produced  and  they  went  to  work  putting  the  windows  in 
place.     After  the  windows  were  finished  they  painted  the 
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outside  of  the  house,  the  floors,  and  the  inside  woodwork, 
just  as  they  found  it  in  their  own  homes. 

While  some  of  the  children  were  painting,  others  began 
to  mark  paper,  to  cut  it  into  long  strips,  and  to  roll  the 
strips  into  snug  little  rolls  like  those  they  had  seen  at  the 
furniture  store.  The  paste  they  made  also,  and  then  came 
a  long  siege  of  papering.  The  paste  would  turn  out  lumpy 
and  had  to  be  stirred  and  stirred;  the  little  fingers  failed  to 
cut  the  lines  straight,  and  the  imperfect  strip  was  cast  dis- 
dainfully aside,  while  the  child  went  bravely  to  work  again 
to  cut  a  better  one.  Then  when  they  attempted,  with  fin- 
gers that  trembled  with  eagerness,  to  hang  their  strips  of 
wall  paper,  the  first  strips  went  on  in  heart-rending  diagonal 
lines  at  which  they  gazed  in  disgust,  announcing  that  "The 
paper  on  my  parlor  at  home  doesn't  hang  slanting."  But 
their  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  carried  them  trium- 
phantly over  difficulties  that  would  have  staggered  even 
their  elders,  and  soon  the  paste  became  smooth,  the  lines 
were  cut  wonderfully  straight,  and  the  strips  hung  neatly 
down  from  ceiling  to  floor.  But  their  rooms  at  home  had 
borders  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  so  tablets  were  brought  out 
and  they  worked  away  at  odd  moments  trying  to  find  the 
prettiest  design  for  their  border.  Finally  the  invention  of 
one  of  the  children,  a  modified  form  of  a  Greek  border,  was 
hailed  with  exclamations  of  delight.  Drawings  were  made, 
the  water  colors  were  brought  out,  and  when  paper  hanging 
palled  they  painted  away  at  their  border.  The  parlor  they 
begged  to  have  all  in  blue,  so  the  border  was  painted  blue. 
The  bedroom  was  to  be  in  yellow,  so  we  went  for  a  walk 
in  the  hills  near  by  and  came  back  loaded  with  gay  yellow 
buttercups.  They  tried  all  sorts,  combinations,  and  posi- 
tions for  their  flowers,  and  by  and  by  we  had  many  little 
squares,  each  with  a  more  or  less  recognizable  branch  of 
buttercups  painted  across  it.  To  a  critical  outsider  they 
might  have  seemed  only  poor  attempts,  but  they  were  the 
joy  of  the  children's  hearts,  and  were  carefully  pasted  along 
for  the  border  in  the  bedroom. 

But  the  house  was  too  dirty  to  move  into,  so  windows 
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were  washed,  floors  were  swept  and  scrubbed,  and  every 
corner  was  carefully  cleaned  and  dusted.  After  everything 
was  in  order  the  mats  that  had  been  woven  for  carpets  were 
laid,  the  dotted  Swiss  curtains  were  hung  on  little  wire  rods, 
the  pasteboard  furniture  was  brought  in,  and  the  children 
stood  back  in  rapturous  enjoyment  of  their  house — of  their 
own  house,  that  they  had  planned  for  and  worked  at  them- 
selves for  months. 

"Only  another  kindergarten  play,"  you  say.  "Only 
another  game  to  dissipate  children's  energies  and  render 
them  incapable  of  real  work  when  they  come  to  the  primary 
school."  Suspend  your  judgment  for  a  few  moments  while 
you  go  over  our  work  with  me  to  see  what  we  can  find  of 
real  pedagogic  value  in  it. 

First,  what  was  its  physical  value?  The  children  were 
occupied  most  of  the  time  in  active  movement,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  nervous  strain  that  comes  from  close,  confined  work. 
They  gained  skill  and  they  learned  to  coordinate  their  mus- 
cles, but  not  by  means  of  fine  work  that  injures  eyes  and 
over-develops  special  muscles  before  general  muscular  con- 
trol is  established. 

Second,  as  to  its  mental  value.  Their  observation  was 
trained.  In  their  walks  and  in  their  everyday  life  at  home, 
they  observed  how  things  were  put  together.  Their  mem- 
ory was  taxed  to  remember  things  exactly  as  they  had  seen 
them.  They  increased  their  vocabulary  quite  materially 
with  terms  they  needed  to  use.  Their  imagination  and  cre- 
ative ability  developed  in  designing  their  borders.  Their 
designing  also  developed  a  sense  of  proportion  and  sym- 
metry. Color  training  ran  all  through  the  work.  They  sel- 
dom forgot  a  color  after  they  had  chosen  it  and  used  it  in 
practical  work.  They  became  adepts  in  matching  colors, 
for  of  course  it  would  not  do  to  make  one-third  of  a  design 
one  color,  and  then  use  another  shade  for  the  rest.  Some 
of  the  younger  children  wished  to  hang  some  green  silk  cur- 
tains in  the  blue  room,  but  the  older  children  objected,  and 
so  the  little  ones  advanced  a  stage  in  color  combination. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  moral  training  involved.     Neat- 
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ness  and  cleanliness  were  cultivated.  It  would  not  do  to 
leave  the  brush  in  the  paste.  Sad  experience  taught  them 
that  when  they  neglected  to  clean  their  brush,  the  next  time 
they  wished  to  use  it  they  had  to  go  through  a  weary  process 
of  soaking  and  scrubbing.  Then  the  house  itself  had  to  be 
immaculate  before  they  moved  in.  Patience  and  persever- 
ance were  necessary.  Shingling  and  papering  lost  all  the 
charm  of  novelty  long  before  they  were  finished. 

All  of  these  were  largely  aided  by  the  fact  that  the 
child's  own  experience  was  appealed  to.  He  was  reproduc- 
ing vividly  a  bit  of  the  life  he  saw  all  around  him,  and  re- 
producing it  not  merely  by  words,  but  by  deeds.  In  this 
way  the  teacher  and  child  were  brought  closely  into  sym- 
pathy, for  the  child's  own  interests  were  appealed  to.  Again, 
I  think  there  was  not  a  child  there  who,  as  he  pounded 
away  at  the  nails  in  the  shingles,  did  not  have  an  increased 
respect  for  the  value  of  labor.  If  we  can  put  our  children 
into  a  proper  attitude  regarding  the  worth  of  manual  labor 
we  will  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  solving  the  labor 
problems  of  the  day. 

Possibly  the  sense  of  unity  that  pervaded  their  work  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pedagogic  elements.  Each  bit  of 
work  was  not  a  disconnected  fragment  with  no  relation  to 
the  universe  around  it.  The  whole  general  result  was  not  a 
hodgepodge  thrown  aimlessly  together.  On  the  contrary, 
every  task  undertaken  had  a  definite  purpose  in  view  and 
fitted  exactly  into  the  general  scheme  for  the  whole.  Not 
merely  unity  of  work  of  each  individual  child  was  achieved, 
but  the  united  effort  of  all  the  children  was  directed  toward 
the  same  common  end.  Cooperation  was  thus  involved. 
The  older  child  could  do  something  that  the  younger  could 
not,  or  one  child  could  hold  the  strip  while  the  other  pasted 
it  down;  but  all  the  work  was  for  "our  house,"  and  all  to- 
gether could  do  what  one  alone  would  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish. At  the  same  time  freedom  and  independence  were 
developed.  Each  child  had  a  work  of  his  own  to  do,  and 
he  went  ahead  and  did  it.  Altogether  it  was  a  valuable 
training  in  the  adjustment  of  individuality  to  society. 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  GERTRUDE. 

ELLEN    LEE    WYMAN. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
FORWARDING    PLANS. 

IN  the  words  addressed  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Moth- 
ers' Club  Gertrude  experienced  the  agreeable  sensa- 
tion of  expressing  to  herself  a  new  idea  —  at  least  of 
suddenly  beholding  an  idea  that  had  been  struggling 
for  due  recognition,  crystallized  into  words.     It  was  not  a 
"new  idea"  except  in  its  relation  to  her,  and  in  her  realiza- 
tion of  it. 

The  thought  had  matured  in  her  mind  for  her,  that  par- 
ents should  be,  in  fact  are  to  the  children,  the  type  of  every- 
thing great  and  good;  and  that  parents  having  this  lofty 
mission  to  live  up  to,  to  live  into  their  children,  must  be 
conscientious,  consistent;  they  must  dare  be  nothing  less 
than  royal.  The  home,  as  the  parents  make  it  in  its  environ- 
ment and  government,  types  the  world,  and  the  children 
will  go  out  from  it  into  the  larger  world  with  lives  molded 
and  opinions  tinged  with  these  first  impressions,  which  will 
likely  be  life-long  influences. 

Each  day  brought  to  this  young  woman  a  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  a  mother's  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities; that  in  the  great  God-given  blessing  of  motherhood 
are  involved  duties  supreme,  duties,  above  all  other  claims; 
that  claims  are  man-made;  duties  are  God-made,  and  merit 
first  attention,  best  effort. 

She  had  the  rare  faculty  of  keen  insight  as  well  as  over- 
sight of  a  subject,  that  enabled  her  to  act  in  a  broad  way 
that  would  lead  to  results  not  in  sight.  By  study  and 
thought  she  had  perceived  that  she  must  deal  with  the 
child  as  he  is;  that  she  must  meet  the  nowness  of  the  many 
questions  of  the  child,  who  lives  so  largely  in  the  present, 
with  a  method  that  would  lead  to  developments  in  the  right 
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direction.  It  was  one  of  her  greatest  efforts  to  form  a  flexi- 
ble plan  of  daily  program  for  her  children  that  would  mold 
them  into  habits  to  ultimately  prove  among  the  strongest 
elements  of  their  education. 

"The  sympathy  experience  meeting"  of  the  Mothers' 
Club  was  a  thrilling  success.  The  keynote  of  it  was  a  ques- 
tion that  had  come  to  them  from  a  great  leader:  "How 
long  since  you  were  a  child?"  In  the  answering  of  it  the 
mothers  felt  they  were  more  nearly  as  a  little  child,  more 
nearly  ready  to  put  into  practice  the  wonderful  force  of 
sympathy. 

The  Mother-Play  Book  was  used  again  with  the  feeling 
that  with  the  wealth  of  notes  that  had  clustered  about  it,  a 
well  of  wisdom  was  in  its  depths  from  which  constant 
draughts  might  be  made.  The  mothers  resolved  to  adopt 
it  as  their  text-book,  illustrating  from  it  the  topics  they  de- 
sired to  follow  out.  The  subject  taken  for  the  next  follow- 
ing meeting  was  "Home  Government,"  which  was  certainly 
both  broad  and  deep  enough  for  any  meeting! 

All  these  channels  opened  to  Gertrude  long  vistas  of 
thought,  the  views  of  which  were  very  suggestive  and  at- 
tractive. 

But  "long  vistas"  and  "fine  views"  were  very  decidedly 
intercepted  and  interrupted  by  multitudinous  immediate  in- 
terests and  absorbing  cares.  Friends  came  flocking  back 
from  summer  offings;  preparations  for  Helen's  wedding  were 
interesting  and  distracting.  Dora  wrote  that  she  would  re- 
turn for  it,  and  for  a  visit  soon,  but  she  did  not  deign  to 
explain  why  she  had  not  come  back  to  her  teaching. 

Phil's  calls  were  events  of  daily  interest;  he  usually  came 
in  time  to  have  a  visit  with  his  children  before  their  bed- 
time; they  were  devotedly  fond  of  their  grave,  handsome 
father,  and  he  was  so  happy  in  their  welfare  that  Gertrude 
felt  very  sure  of  his  full  appreciation  and  approval  of  what 
she  was  trying  to  do  for  them. 

Dr.  Robert  came  in  one  evening,  fresh  from  his  trip, 
very  radiant;  several  times  Gertrude  thought  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  telling  her  something,  but  nothing  really  appeared 
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excepting  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  Pauline  at  Aunt  Plymp- 
ton's. 

"Pauline  at  Aunt  Plympton's?  Why,  I  didn't  know  she 
was  to  visit  there,"  said  Gertrude. 

"Well,  ah- — I  don't  think  she  was  visiting  there;  she  just 
happened  to  call  on  her  way  from  somewhere." 

"And  you?  "  Gertrude  felt  that  in  spite  of  her  effort  for 
self-control,  there  was  a  quizzical  interrogation  in  her  eyes. 

"I?  oh,  I  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  see  the  home  that  was  too  good  for  Selma.  I 
was  very  cordially  received,  and  I  tell  you  that  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  your  aunt  has  Selma  on  her  mind,  if  she 
hasn't  her  on  her  hands.  She  actually  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  she  would  like  to  see  the  child  again.  And  your  uncle 
exclaimed,  as  he  inquired  for  all  your  children:  'I  declare, 
they  were  bright  youngsters.  Hm!  I  wish  we  had  them 
here  to  stir  us  up  a  bit;  somehow  the  house  seems  dreadfully 
dull  since  we  came  back! '  " 

"Are  they  coming  out  to  Helen's  wedding?" 

"Yes,  and —     Have  you  seen  Miss  Pauline?" 

"No.  I  hear  she  is  at  home;  she  will  probably  be  over 
tomorrow.  When  is  Dora  coming  back?  Did  you  see  her? 
She  lives  right  opposite  the  Plymptons,  you  know." 

"  Y-e-s,  I  saw  her;  I — I  really  do  not  remember.  Pauline 
can  tell  you;  I  never  was  good  on  dates." 

If  some  merciful  interruption  had  not  distracted  Ger- 
trude, Dr.  Robert  would  not  have  escaped  further  question- 
ing. 

The  next  morning  being  Saturday,  Gertrude  had  all  the 
children  with  her  in  the  beautiful  play  room,  bright,  busy, 
and  happy,  when  Pauline  came  in  upon  the  little  group 
looking  like  a  lovely,  fresh-blown  rose.  She  was  so  full  of 
spirits,  so  sweet  and  so  winning  to  all  the  children,  that  Ger- 
trude looked  at  her  in  wondering  admiration,  thinking  how 
much  she  had  improved  during  the  past  two  years;  how 
she  had  just  unfolded  since  she  had  opened  her  eyes  and 
her  heart  to  children,  and  let  them  into  her  life  just  a  little. 

There  she  sat  in  their  midst,  telling  a  funny  story  about 
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the  seashore  children,  with  Ruth  on  her  lap  and  her  arm 
about  Paul.  Newell  was  patting  her  pretty  dress,  little 
Louise  was  crowing  and  playing  at  her  feet,  while  Selma 
stood  at  her  side  showing  her  pleasure  in  the  expression  of 
her  wonderful  eyes. 

Looking  up  suddenly,  Gertrude  saw  Phil  standing  at  the 
porch  door,  toward  which  Pauline's  back  was  turned.  She 
started  to  greet  him,  but  he  motioned  silence  and  seated 
himself  on  the  rustic  seat  outside  in  the  autumn  sunshine, 
and  she  turned  again  to  her  guest,  saying: 

"It's  my  turn  now;  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you 
and  to  ask  you.  Do  give  me  a  little  chance  in  between  the 
children.     First,  when  is  Dora  coming?" 

"Why,  she  has  come;  that  is,  she  will  be  here  tomorrow; 
she  stopped  on  the  way  to  make  a  visit.  She  came  on  with 
Dr.  Robert  and  me." 

"Dr.  Robert  and  you!  You  three  came  on  together?" 
Gertrude's  eyes  blazed  in  surprise. 

Pauline's  merry  laugh  came  with  the  answer:  "Why,  yes; 
why  not?  You  look  almost  as  shocked  as  your  Aunt  Plymp- 
ton  did  when  we  started;  but  it  is  all  right;  I  chaperoned. 
You  see  how  matronly  I  have  grown  since  my  engagement." 

"Your  engagement!  Pauline,  what  do  you  mean?  Pau- 
line, really?" 

"Yes,  Gertrude,  really!     Didn't  he  tell  you?" 

"I  knew  he  had  something  to  tell  me!  Oh,  how  per- 
fectly lovely!  Who  would  have  thought,  though,  that  the 
splendid  Dr.  Robert  would  be  so  sly!" 

"Dr.  Robert?  Why ,1  didn't  mean  him;  I  meant —  Oh, 
Phil,  how  you  startled  me!  " 

He  had  stolen  in  behind  her,  and  now  stood  leaning  over 
her  and  his  children  with  a  beatific  expression. 

With  one  long  look  Gertrude  comprehended  the  situation. 
Surprise  for  herself,  disappointment  in  her  plans  for  Dr. 
Robert,  happiness  for  Phil  and  Pauline  and  the  children,  all 
swept  over  her  like  a  great  wave.     Oh,  it  was  blessed! 

With  her  heart  overflowing  she  stretched  out  her  hands 
to   them  both,  her   shining    eyes  more   eloquent   than  any 
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words.  The  words  came  later,  glowing  with  love  and  sym- 
pathy. What  a  "talking-up"  they  all  had! — Gertrude  learn- 
ing for  the  first  time  that  Phil  had  found  it  necessary  to  go 
to  the  seashore  for  his  health  during  the  summer. 

The  day  was  glorified;  Gertrude  could  think  of  nothing 
commonplace  or  usual.  When  Leonard  came  in  she  tried 
to  look  unconcerned,  but  he  exclaimed  as  he  met  her  glance: 

"Congratulations  in  order!    Isn't  it  fine?" 

"  Oh,  Leonard,  did  you  know?    And  you  never  told  me!  " 

"Only  a  few  days  ago  did  Phil  make  a  father-confessor 
of  me.  He  wanted  Pauline  to  tell  you,  so  I  have  suffered 
in  silence,  nearly  exploding  with  the  importance  of  my 
knowledge." 

The  whole  meaning  of  the  event  came  over  Gertrude  as 
she  went  upto  the  nursery  to  have  her  little  "cuddle"  with 
the  children  at  bedtime.  How  could  she  give  up  Paul  and 
Ruth  ?  They  had  so  endeared  themselves  to  her,  so  entwined 
themselves  in  her  life  and  plans,  that  their  going  would  make 
a  real  break,  a  great  difference  to  her. 

Ruth  was  chatty,  full  of  plans  of  the  new  home,  with  lit- 
tle thought  of  leaving  the  old  home;  but  Gertrude's  pres- 
ence seemed  to  suggest  that  phase  of  it,  and  she  clung 
convulsively  to  her  as  she  repeatedly  kissed  her  good-night, 
sweet  good-night,  dear,  sweet  good-night,  whispering: 

"I  do  love  you;  oh,  I  do  love  you  so!" 

Paul  was  very  quiet.  Gertrude  almost  thought  he  had 
fallen  asleep,  but  his  face  was  flushed  and  his  long  silken 
lashes  were  wet.  With  a  long  sob  he  sat  right  up  in  his  lit- 
tle bed,  exclaiming: 

"I  don't  like  it;  I  want  to  stay  here.  I  don't  want  an- 
other mother!  " 

"But,  Paul  dear,  you  love  Miss  Pauline,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  course  I  do;  Miss  Pauline  is  all  right,  but  I  don't 
want  her  for  a  mother.  She  doesn't  know  how  yet.  You 
are  all  made,  and  a  great  deal  better!" 

"But  think,  Paul,  how  you  can  help  her.  Papa  loves  her 
so,  and  he  and  she  both  love  you  and  Ruth,  and  all  together 
you  will  make  such  a  lovely,  happy  family  just  by  loving 
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and  helping  each  other  all  around;  and  you  shall  come  as 
often  as  you  please  to  me." 

"May  I?  Will  you  always  be  just  the  same  Aunty  Ger- 
trude?" He  asked  it  eagerly,  laying  his  hand  on  her  neck 
in  his  own  dear  little  way.  "  May  I  come  back  to  you  often? 
And  will  you  always  stick  up  for  me  just  the  same?" 

"  Indeed  I  will,  Paul;  you  shall  always  be  my  oldest  boy, 
and  we  will  always  help  each  other." 

"Well,  then,  I  s'pose  I  can  go  it.  But  if  I've  got  to  have 
another  mother,  I  want  you  to  be  my  mother-in-law,  any- 
way, and  be  the  one  to  boss  me." 

Dora  arrived  the  next  morning,  and  received  a  ringing 
welcome  from  everyone.  She  too  was  improved  in  health, 
and  was  unusually  gay.  Gertrude  knew  there  was  an  under- 
current, and  into  it  she  plunged  as  soon  as  she  could  get 
Dora  aside  for  a  talk. 

"  Now  tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  began;  "  you  cannot  have 
any  secrets  from  me,  for 

With  a  ring  on  your  finger  and  such  stars  in  your  eyes, 
I  know  there's  a  lover  to  brighten  your  skies. 

— a  ring  in  your  voice,  too;  and  besides,  you  have  on  your 
beautiful  gold  beads;  I  noticed  their  gleam  as  soon  as  I  saw 
you.  Do  tell  me  who  is  the  '  true  lover'  who  returned  them 
to  you." 

"That's  just  where  I  will  begin  my  story,"  laughed  Dora. 
"You  recall  that  very  uncomfortable  evening  that  Aunt 
Plympton  gave  us  all  such  a  tirade,  and  I  lent  my  old  um- 
brella to  Dr.  Robert  to  escort  Pauline  home  —  well,  just  as 
he  opened  it  a  package  dropped  at  his  feet  addressed  to  me. 
Not  knowing  what  it  contained,  he  brought  it  to  me  the 
following  evening.  I  opened  it  and  found  my  precious 
necklace!  There  it  had  been  all  that  time  in  the  unused 
umbrella  into  which  it  had  probably  been  pushed  from  the 
hall  table.  Well,  that  led  to  our  finding  out  some  other 
things,  and — well,  we  found  each  other,  and  —  oh,  Gertrude, 
we  are  so  happy!  " 

"  Dora  Gladden!  You  and  Robert  Hail!  How  perfectly 
splendid!     Why,  of  course  I  see  it  all  now!     Well,  well;  I 
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am  overwhelmed!  I  could  almost  say,  'let  me  depart  in 
peace,'  but  that  I  want  to  see  how  you  all  get  along.  Well, 
well!" 

The  girls  talked  on  and  on,  till  finally  Gertrude  exclaimed: 

"  Let  me  call  Minna  in,  for  I  know  the  matter  of  the 
gold  beads  has  been  on  her  mind  all  these  months." 

"  Is  it  possible?  How  thoughtless  I  have  been  in  my 
happiness.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  anyone  else  was 
involved  in  the  matter.  I  couldn't  tell  you  at  the  time,  for 
after  Aunt  Plympton's  remarks  I  was  very  sensitive.  I  only 
went  away  with  an  'understanding'  with  Robert.  He  came 
on  to  see  me  a  few  weeks  after,  and  took  my  family  by 
storm,  and  it  was  all  settled." 

Minna,  having  been  summoned,  came  in  with  little  Louise 
in  her  arms.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  her  expression  as 
Dora  showed  her  the  beads  and  told  the  story  of  their  re- 
covery. Like  a  glory,  light  spread  over  her  face;  placing 
the  baby  in  Gertrude's  lap  she  knelt  before  them  with  a 
long-drawn  breath  of  gratitude. 

"  Mrs.  Hollins,  Miss  Dora,  I  cannot  tell  you  all  it  means 
to  me  and  to  my  Carl,  and  to — one  other,  to  have  this  great 
burden  taken  off.  We  never  could  explain;  we  feared  you 
could  never  understand  we  were  innocent.  Oh,  we  will  be 
so  glad  now!  " 

From  that  time  she  was  a  changed  girl  in  mood  and 
manner. 

"  My  gold  beads  shall  hereafter  remind  me  of  an  addi- 
tional virtue —  to  be  more  thoughtful  of  justice  toothers. 
There's  Robert  himself,  coming  up  the  walk!"  exclaimed 
Dora,  with  a  flush  that  was  not  the  reflection  of  the  sunset 
light. 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure!"  laughed  Gertrude.     "  I  innocently 
invited  him  to  come  over  to  supper  to  meet  Phil  and   Pau- 
line, and  Helen  and  the  Professor.     What  a  love-feast  we 
shall  have!     Well,  well!  what  next?" 
( To  be  continued.) 


WITHIN    THE    GATES. 

FRANCES    E.    NEWTON. 

WHO  has  not  wished  that  he  could  also  have  fol- 
lowed the  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin"  through 
the  magic  door  in  the  mountain  side,  to  a  land 
of  enchantment  and  endless  delight?  Who 
has  not  some  time  given  rein  to  his  imagination,  and  pic- 
tured a  "  Place  Beautiful"  filled  with  free  and  happy  chil- 
dren, whose  daily  cup  of  joy  overflowed  from  the  bird's  first 
note  at  matin  time  until  his  last  sweet  vesper  hymn  of  praise 
— children  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  conditions,  living  a  common 
life,  sharing  common  pleasures,  recipients  alike  of  common 
daily  benefits  —  captives  it  may  be,  but  charmed,  fascinated 
by  that  magic  mu- 
sic which  con- 
stantly fulfilled  its 
promise  to  give 
satisfaction  to 
each  one? 

Dreams  grow 
and  thrive  in  the 
silence  and  sense 
of  mystery  which 
always  fall  on  one 
when  the  moun- 
tain door  shuts 
upon  the  piper  and 
his  band  of  follow- 
ers, leaving  him 
outside  with  only 
wonderment  for 
company,  and  no- 
thing to  do  but  dream.  But  sometimes  such  dreams  come 
true,  and  imaginings  conceived  in  such  an  atmosphere  take 
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upon  themselves  form,  and  become  realizations.  History 
will  one  day  tell  us  that  the  "  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  "  is  not 
unique  in  his  power  to  open  gates  into  lands  of  enchant- 
ment and  continual  felicity;  for  once  upon  a  time,  when  skies 
were  bluest  and  grass  was  greenest,  when  flower  buds  seemed 
bursting  with  their  fragrant  secrets,  and  the  air  was  laden 
with  song  of  birds,  another  piper,  a  priest  of  holy  life, 
dreamed  a  dream;  and  when  he  awoke  he  told  it  to  his  pipes 
in  tunes  of  such  penetrating  beauty  and  wide-reaching  power 
that  many  children,  young  and  old,  large  and  small,  heard, 
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and  from  far  and  near  came  trooping  after  him,  and  fol- 
lowed him  even  to  the  shores  of  an  opalescent  lake  set  high 
among  the  hills.  Here  were  gates  like  the  door  in  the 
mountain  side,  but  they  swung  noiselessly  back  and  ad- 
mitted the  loving  piper  and  all  his  willing  captives.  Then 
joy  and.  contentment  reigned  supreme.  Each  soul  received 
its  meed  of  satisfaction  throughout  the  long  summer  days. 
But  when  the  purple  dahlias  bloomed  and  the  time  for  ripe 
yellow  corn  was  come,  the  music  stopped,  and  the  loving 
piper  said:  "You  are  free  to  go,  my  children;  my  pipes 
have  opened  wide  the  gates  for  you;  but  if  you  have  been 
blessed,  will  you  not  come  again  and  help  me  build  a  city 
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here  like  unto  my  dream  — a  city  where  God  shall  be  wor- 
shiped morning,  noon,  and  night;  where  both  his  word  and 
works  shall  be  sought  out;  where  the  divinity  of  man's 
creations —  man's 
words  and  works 
—  also  shall  be 
recognized  and 
studied,  and  where 
the  brotherhood  of 
all  life  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged;  a 
place  where  all  in- 
nocent joy  and 
recreations  shall 
be  rife,  and  free  to 
every  citizen; 
where  each  one  shall  go  with  the  rule  and  authority  of  life, 
and  be  governed  alone  by  the  right,  the  best,  and  the  love 
about  which  St.  Paul  told  us?  Will  you  come  and  help  me 
build  a  city  like  to  this?" 

And  they  answered  him  in  glad  accord,  "We  will  come 
again,  and  again,  and  again;  we  will  build  a  city  within 
these   gates,  and  we   and   our   children   and  our   children's 

children 
will  dwell 
here  with 
you  a  cer- 
tain por- 
tion of 
everypass- 
ing  year." 
And  so 
it  really 
has  come 
to    pass 

that  within  these  gates,  beside  the  lake  set  high  among  the 
hills,  there  has  risen  a  city  wherein  are  stately  buildings 
o'ershadowed    by  still  more   stately  trees;    buildings  dedi- 
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cated  to  that  great  trinity— art,  science,  and  religion;  to 
work  and  to  play;  and  memorial  buildings  also,  erected  by 
loving  sons  and  daughters.  The  streets  are  lined  with 
homes  which  radiate  hospitality  from  every  door,  window, 
and  vine-covered  porch.  And  in  and  out,  up  and  down, 
running  to  and  fro,  shedding  sweetness  and  light  over  all, 
are  the  children,  hovering  over  joy-begetting  sand  piles, 
throwing  pebbles  in  the  sparkling  water,  scaling  the  "dizzy 
heights  of  Mount  Hermon,"  wading  in  the  "Dead  Sea";  or, 
best  of  all,  filling  the  happy  child-garden  full  to  over- 
flowing. 

The  gates  are  opening  continually  to  the  thousands  who 


come  each  year  to  this  city,  now  famous  for  its  schools  of 
learning;  for  its  inspiring  restfulness  or  its  constant  enter- 
tainment; and  with  the  coming  of  so  many  there  must,  of 
necessity,  be  some  whose  ears  are  not  yet  tuned  to  hear  the 
music  of  the  loving  piper,  whose  eyes  are  not  yet  opened 
to  see  his  vision.  In  their  eagerness  to  get  and  not  to  give, 
to  receive  all  and  not  to  share;  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  cooperation,  they  unwittingly,  and  no 
doubt  unintentionally,  mar  the   beauty  of  the  ideal  which 
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Dolphin. 


was  in  the  hearts  of  the  city-builders;  but  the  loving  piper 
and  these  wise  men,  filled  with  prudence  and  foresight,  have 

realized 
that  it  is  to 
the  chil- 
dren, their 
future  citi- 
zens, that 
they  must 
look  for 
the  full  re- 
cognition 
and  con- 
summa- 
tion of  their  hopes,  and  during  their  short  residence  in  their 
summer  city  emphasis  is  placed  upon  all  that  is  done 
for  them.  Believing  with  Plato  that  "the  plays  of  chil- 
dren have  the  mightiest  influence  on  the  maintenance  or 
non-mainte- 


nance  of 
laws";  that 
when  they 
begin  to  "in- 
vent" their 
games  they 
ought  to 
come  to- 
gether in 
the  temples 
and  p  1  a  y 
under  the 
supervision 
of  "nurses," 
who  are  to 
"take  cog- 
nizance     of 

their  behavior";  and  that  their  plays  should  be  regulated 
by  music — everything  possible  to   do  in  such   matters   has 
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been  done,  and  children  of  all  ages  are  provided  for.  Sand 
piles  are  in  shady  places  for  the  babies,  kindergartens  for 
those  next  older,  and  clubs  for  the  graduates  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  for  their  older  brothers  and  sisters;  kitchen 
gardens,  walking  science  classes  and  bicycle  excursions  for 
the  girls;  and  baseball,  boating,  swimming,  and  the  gym- 
nasium for  the  boys.  The  Boys'  Club  cruiser,  "The  Dol- 
phin," is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,  even  to  the 
girls  who  are  occasionally  invited  by  the  youthful  "mid- 
dies" to  pass  a  night  on  board  in  charge  of  an  efficient 
chaperon. 

Work  and  play  are  nicely  balanced  and  the  children's 


interest  in  one  seems  just  as  fresh,  enthusiastic,  and  sponta- 
neous as  in  the  other.  They  live,  move,  and  have  their  be- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  perfect  freedom  under  law,  and  it 
adds  zest  to  all  they  do. 

Their  ubiquitousness  is  an  offense  only  to  the  above- 
mentioned  persons,  who,  though  present,  have  not  yet  fully 
"entered  in." 

Young  People's  Day  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  the  grand 
processional  through  the  streets  of  the  city  being  its  princi- 
pal feature,  although  the  spirit  of  celebration  burns  in  the 
hearts  of  the  participants  throughout  the  day. 
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"Chautauqua"  has  become  a  watchword  in  thousands  of 
homes,  not  alone  for  its  renowned  reading  course,  but  also 
because  the  children  know  and  love  it;  because  they  look 
forward  and  backward  to  it  with  constant  delight  and  satis- 
faction. Their  plans  for  the  next  season  are  built  upon 
what  was  done  last  season,  and  they  measure  the  length  of 
each  year  only  by  the  seemingly  interminable  time  between 
summer  and  summer  again. 

After  one  has  spent  a  day  with  the  children  in  that  city, 
and,  with  the  fragrance  of  it  still  clinging  to  her,  climbs 
the  western  hill  at  evening  for  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
always  beautiful  sunset;  of  the  lake  with  its  reflected  glories, 
and  of  the  hills  and  valleys  slowly  gathering  to  themselves 
night  shadows;  when,  in  all  that  hush  and  peaceful  quiet, 
the  stars  begin  to  beckon  to  each  other,  and  the  night  dews 
begins  to  distil,  then  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  an  ideal  thing 
has  been  achieved;  that  a  veritable  city  of  God — of  good- 
ness— has  been  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  like  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  children  and  all  who  are  childlike  possess  it. 
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MAKING  PANSIES. 

HREE  faces  in  a  hood." 

Folk  called  the  pansy  so 
Three  hundred  years  ago. 
Of  course  she  understood! 

Then,  perching  on  my  knee, 

She  drew  her  mother's  head 
To  her  own  and  mine,  and  said: 
"That's  mother,  you,  and  me!" 

And  so  it  comes  about, 

We  three,  for  gladness'  sake, 
Sometimes  a  pansy  make 

Before  the  gas  goes  out. 

—  William  Canton. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  STAR. 

(Adapted  from  the  Indian  Legend  "  The  Star  and  the  Lily."  ) 
EDITH  WORTHINGTON. 

ONCE  there  were  eight  beautiful  star-sisters.  When 
the  sun  had  set  they  stole  out  and  looked  down 
upon  the  earth  with  kind,  shining  eyes.  They  all 
loved  to  watch  over  the  men  and  women  and  little 
children,  but  one  of  the  sisters  loved  the  little  earth-children 
so  dearly  that  she  longed  to  slip  down  from  the  sky  to  play 
with  them  and  live  with  them  always.  The  brown  Indian 
children  would  look  up  at  the  evening  sky  and  say:  "  Mother, 
there  are  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight  sister- 
stars."    Then  the  star-sisters  would  sparkle  beautifully. 

But  this  one  star  was  not  happy  to  live  so  far  away  from 
the  children  she  loved.  There  were  so  many  stars  to  shine 
all  night,  she  thought  she  would  not  be  missed  if  she  went 
down  to  earth.  And  she  had  another  wish,  too:  she  longed 
to  see  the  wonderful  sun.  No  matter  how  early  she  peeped 
out  the  sun  had  gone,  and  she  could  only  see  the  rosy  clouds 
in  the  west  through  which  he  had  passed.  This  star  loved 
the  moon  dearly,  but  she  knew  that  she  would  love  the  sun 
even  more  dearly;  for  the  sun  watches  over  little  children 
all  day,  plays  with  them,  and  makes  the  world  beautiful  for 
everyone.  The  moon  watches  over  the  sleeping  children, 
and  though  the  star  loved  to  see  the  brown  babies  sleeping 
in  the  mothers'  arms,  she  knew  she  would  be  very  happy  if 
she  could  play  with  the  children  in  the  daytime,  when  they 
were  wide  awake. 

All  the  stars  listened  when  an  Indian  mother  sang  a  lull- 
aby to  her  little  ones;  and  this  is  what  she  would  sing: 

Swinging,  swinging,  lullaby! 
Sleep  thou,  sleep  thou,  sleep  thou, 
Little  daughter,  lullaby! 
Your  mother  cares  for  you. 
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Sleep,  sleep,  sleep,  lullaby! 
Do  not  fear,  my  little  daughter. 
Sleep  thou,  sleep  thou,  sleep  thou  — 

Swinging,  swinging,  lullaby. 

Not  alone  art  thou  — 

Your  mother  is  caring  for  you. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  little  daughter, 

Swinging,  swinging,  lullaby. 

The  star  thought  this  was  very  sweet  to  hear,  but  she 
longed  to  see  those  little  children  wide  awake.  So  one  soft 
summer  evening  she  slipped  away  from  her  sisters  and  came 
down  to  earth  —  oh,  so  swiftly!  One  little  child  was  awake, 
and  pointed,  saying:  "  Mother,  see  the  falling  star!" 

The  star  did  not  stop  upon  the  mountain  top,  for  there 
the  children  could  not  reach  her;  the  wide  meadows  would 
"be  too  hot  for  the  little  feet.  She  passed  the  tree  tops,  too, 
though  they  begged  her  to  stay.  At  last  she  reached  a 
pond,  all  dark  and  still,  fringed  with  tall  grasses.  The  star 
saw  the  faces  of  her  sisters  reflected  in  the  water,  and  she 
joyfully  rested  there. 

"This  shall  be  my  home,"  she  said;  "the  water  is  pure 
and  tranquil  like  the  sky.  I  can  see  my  sisters'  faces  so  near 
me  reflected  beautifully.  Here  the  dear  children  will  come 
and  play  where  it  is  cool  and  sweet.  And  here  the  canoes 
of  the  brown  fathers  will  dart  in  and  out  among  the  grasses." 

In  the  morning  when  the  children  came  to  the  pond  to 
play,  there  was  a  perfect  white  lily  resting  gently  on  the 
water.  Golden  rays,  like  those  of  a  star,  shone  from  its  pure 
heart.  The  children  loved  it  dearly;  they  touched  it  softly, 
and  called  it  strange,  sweet  names;  but  they  did  not  disturb 
it,  leaving  it  to  float  quietly  in  the  sunshine.  When  the  sun 
smiled  down  the  lily  trembled  with  joy;  she  breathed  a  deep 
sigh,  she  was  so  happy,  and  as  she  breathed  the  air  was 
filled  with  fragrance.  All  day  the  children  played  at  the 
water's  edge;  all  day  the  lily  watched  them,  loving  them 
more  than  ever.  In  the  still  evening,  one  by  one  the  sister- 
stars  stole  forth  in  the  sky,  looked  down,  and  smiled  upon 
the  one  who  had  left  them.  And  all  the  people,  looking  up 
at  the  stars,  wondered  where  the  eighth  sister  had  gone. 
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Look  up  at  the  evening  sky  when  there  are  no  clouds,, 
when  all  is  clear  and  tranquil,  and  count  the  group  of  sister- 
stars —  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven;  and  then  think 
of  the  one  who  loved  little  children  so  dearly  that  she  was- 
glad  to  come  to  live  among  them  as  a  pure,  white  lily-of-the- 
water. 
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WHAT  IS  IT,  MAMMA? 

MARY    M.    BOWEN. 

ESTS  of  yellow  chickabiddies 
Pecking  in  their  shells, 
Swarms  of  tiny  brown  bee-buzzies 
Stirring  in  their  cells, 

Chubby    buds    of  blossoms   peeping    out  in 
sheltered  dells  — 
This  is  spring,  sweet  wonderling 
Waiting  here  for  want  of  wing. 

Little  winds  that  toss  and  flutter, 

Wishing  they  may  fly; 
Hosts  and  hosts  of  baby  sunbeams 

Flocking  down  the  sky; 
Pretty  clouds,   like  poppy  petals,    lifting  up  on 

high- 
This  is  spring,  sweet  wonderling 
Crowned  with  gold-floss,  ring  on  ring. 

Silky  lambs  upon  the  pasture, 

Blossoms  on  the  tree, 
Robins  nesting,  gray  doves  cooing, 

Water  flowing  free, 
And  your  blue  eyes,  full  of  questions,  looking  up 

to  me  — 
This  is  spring,  sweet  wonderling 

At  my  bosom — mamma's  king! 


A  CITIZEN'S   PLEA    FOR   THE  KINDERGARTEN.* 

W.    J.    ROBERTS. 

THE  kindergarten,  like  other  advancements  of  a 
meritorious  nature,  has  progressed  less  rapidly 
than  it  should.  However,  the  kindergarten  idea 
of  education  has  spread  rapidly  since  Froebel  or- 
ganized the  first  school  at  Blankenburg,  in  1837.  Froebel 
had  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  children  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  exercise  and  mental  food  required  by  nature 
at  each  stage  of  their  existence.  His  great  work  on  the 
"Education  of  Man,"  published  in  1826,  deals  chiefly  with 
the  child  up  to  the  age  of  seven.  He  reached  the  following 
principles:  (a)  That  education  means  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  the  bodily  and  mental  powers;  (fr)  that  the  spon- 
taneous is  the  raw  material  and  the  only  element  that  is  val- 
uable in  education,  and  that  the  teacher  must  connect  all 
his  instruction  with  these  and  graft  it  upon  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  child;  (c)  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  not 
to  give  knowledge,  but  to  supply  material,  means,  and  op- 
portunities in  a  rational  and  harmonious  order  for  the  child's 
mind  to  spontaneously  work  upon;  and  (d)  that  in  the  pres- 
entation of  these  materials  or  occupations  there  must  be  no 
break,  because  all  occupations  which  train  must  be  devel- 
oped out  of  one  another.  Instead  of  the  wearisome  drill,  he 
studied  the  individual  child  and  wove  his  work  into  play 
(spontaneous  activity)  and  evolved  drill  out  of  the  free  indi- 
vidual desire  for  society.  Hence  the  large  use  of  song  and 
dance.  He  would  not  give  a  child  a  word  until  he  had  cre- 
ated a  mental  necessity  for  it.  Thus  he  taught  the  princi- 
ples of  number  and  space,  and  trained  the  senses  by  elab- 
orate exercises.  The  steps  in  Froebel's  system  are:  (1)- 
spontaneity  or  play  (to  a   child  play  is  always  serious  and 

*  This  paper  was  prepared  forthe  Greene  county  teachers' institute,  which  met  at 
Whitehall,  Saturday,  March  27,  but  was  not  read,  owing  to  the  lack  of  time  and  a  request. 
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never  frivolous);  (2)  directing  this  toward  external  fact  and 
truth;  (3)  weaving  of  spontaneous  powers  into  ordinary  oc- 
cupations; (4)  development  into  self-culture, independent  ac- 
tion, a  love  of  knowledge,  beauty,  and  society.  The  process, 
like  the  process  of  nature,  is  slow,  tranquil,  and  organic;  but 
no  part  of  it  requires  to  be  undone.  The  child  sees,  imitates, 
or  reproduces  and  invents  new  forms;  these  arethe  three  steps 
in  each  subject  for  each  pupil.  The  system  has  made  great 
progress  in  America  and  England.  So  much  importance  has 
been  attached  to  the  subject  of  kindergartens,  that  our  own 
state  of  Illinois  enacted  a  law  April  17,  1895,  m  force  July 
1, 1895,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  kinder- 
garten schools,  by  schools  managed  by  boards  of  education 
and  directors.     It  reads  thus: 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, represented  in  the  general  assembly:  That  in  addition 
to  other  grades  or  departments  now  established  and  main- 
tained in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  any  school  district 
managed  by  a  board  of  education  or  a  board  of  directors  is 
hereby  empowered,  when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast  at  an  election  for  that  purpose,  such  elec- 
tion to  be  called  and  held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  IX  of  an  act  entitled,  An  act  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,  approved  and  in  force, 
May  21,  1889,  to  establish  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  of  such  district,  a  kindergarten  or  kindergartens  for 
the  instruction  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six 
years,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as  other  grades  and 
departments  now  established  and  maintained  in  the  public 
schools  of  such  districts.     .  .  . 

Sec.  II.  All  teachers  in  kindergartens  established  under 
this  actshall  hold  a  certificate  issued  as  provided  by  law,  cer- 
tifying that  the  holder  thereof  has  been  examined  upon  kin- 
dergarten principles  and  is  competent  to  teach  the  same. 
Approved  April  17,  1895. 

Should  the  people  of  the  state  avail  themselves  of  this 
statutory  enactment,  in  school  districts  having  a  population 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years  suffi- 
cient to  demand  the  employment  of  one  or  more  teachers? 
Let  reason,  deduced  from  data  taken  from  the  last  annual 
report  of  H.  T.  White,  county  superintendent  of  schools  of 
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Greene  county,  111.,  answer.  The  number  of  males  under  21 
reported,  5,442;  females,  5,272;  total,  10,714;  males  between 
6  and  21  years,  3,881;  females,  3,547;  total,  7,428;  number 
under  6  years,  3,286 — equal  to  nearly  half  the  school  popula- 
tion and  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  county 
during  the  year. 

I  find  that  the  male  pupils  enrolled  in  the  five  schools 
listed  as  graded  in  the  county  are:  males,  1,222;  females, 
1,247;  total,  2,469;  males  in  ungraded  schools,  1,893;  females, 
1,814;  total,  3,707;  grand  total  enrollment  in  all  schools 
of  the  county,  6,176  —  or  only  83  per  cent  of  school  popula- 
tion. Reverting  to  the  3,286  children  under  6  years  of  age,  I 
think  that  a  third  of  them  would  probably  be  eligible  as  kin- 
dergarten pupils  —  or  1,095  — half  of  whom  could  be  reached 
each  year  by  the  establishment  of  free  kindergarten  schools. 

I  find  that  the  Carrollton,  111.,  high  school  enrolled  48 
male  and  59  female  students;  Greenfield,  16  males,  31  fe- 
males; Roodhouse,  39  males,  65  females;  Whitehall,  28  males, 
47  females,  the  past  year,  making  131  males,  202  female  stu- 
dents, or  a  grand  total  of  333  high-school  students  enrolled 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  county.  How  many  kindergarten 
pupils  could  be  reached  in  Greene  county  annually?  Not 
less  than  half  the  number  estimated  could  and  would  attend 
regularly,  or  548  pupils  at  the  most  important  age  of  their 
existence.  The  boys  would  be  there  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  the  consideration. 

In  the  school  population  of  the  county  we  find  there  are 
170  more  males  than  females;  in  the  enrollment  of  our  high 
schools  we  find  71  more  females  than  males,  in  a  grand  total 
of  333.  The  enrollment  of  females  in  our  high  schools  is  a 
little  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  the  male  is 
a  fraction  less  than  40  per  cent.  Of  the  graduates  the  dis- 
parity is  even  more  pronounced,  being  two  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  female  students.  The  students  eligible  to  take  the 
third  year  of  the  high-school  courses  this  year,  in  the  county, 
are  reported  to  be  35  males  and  64  females;  the  fourth  year, 
5  males,  11  females.  In  this  same  school,  12  males  and  14 
females  are  reported  in  the  third  year  of  the  course.      The 
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figures  are  given  to  show  that  the  few  get  the  benefit  of  a 
high-school  education,  while  all  would  be  benefited  by  kin- 
dergarten instruction  and  make  the  whole  of  school  life  eas- 
ier and  more  beneficial,  and,  in  my  opinion,  save  many  from 
the  consequences  of  bad  habits,  crime,  indolence,  and  pau- 
perism. 

"As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined,"  illustrates  the 
importance  of  giving  children  a  proper  start.  Talk  to  your 
nurseryman  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  wastes  no  time  with 
a  stunted,  crooked  plant.  To  him  it  is  not  worth  the  room 
it  grows  on,  and  it  is  uprooted  and  cast  into  the  fire.  Does  not 
society  do  the  same  thing  with  the  children  of  perverted  ap- 
petites, ungoverned  and  unrestrained  passions,  indolent  hab- 
its, and  dishonest  lives?  There  is  no  room  for  them  among 
the  workers,  no  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  respectable,  and 
they  soon  become  parasites  upon  industry,  plunderers  of 
property,  and  eventually  terminate  their  existence  in  our 
almshouses,  jails,  and  penitentiaries,  if  perchance  they  es- 
cape the  hangman's  halter  or  the  mob's  violence. 

The  state  offers  an  education  to  her  children  so  that  they 
may  be  helps  and  not  hindrances.  Then  why  not  begin  at 
the  critical  period  in  the  child's  life? 
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SPRING  SONG. 

VIRGINIA    E.    GRAEFF. 

EAR  little  anemone, 
Nodding  so  gay, 
You  send  me  a  greeting 
From  over  the  way. 

I  step  to  you  softly, 
I  bend  down  my  ear; 

You  whisper,  "  Be  happy, 
For  springtime  is  here.' 


HERALD  OF  FREEDOM. 


K.  D.  W'KiciN. 


i.    Her-  aid     of  Free  -  dom   for  child-hood's  sweet  sake 

2.  Thanks  nev-er  ceas   -  ing   we     give     thee     to  -  night, 

3.  We,     thy     dis-ci   -    pies,  right  loy    -   al    -   ly    raise, 
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Let  all  our  vol  -  ces  in  mel 
Thy  voice  in  -  spired  us  to  toil 
Pse  -   ans      of     song     in     con  -  tin 
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o    -    dy     wake, 

for      the    right; 
u    -    al     praise; 
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Here       at  thy  feet      our  thank-of  -  f 'ring  we  bring; 

Bless  -  ings  we  give    thee,  thy      wis  -  dom  proclaim, 

Ring     out,  ye     voi    -  ces,    in       cho  -  rus  a  -  bove, 
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HERALD  OF  FREEDOM.     Concluded. 


Child-hood's  de  -  fend  -  er,  thy  prais  -  es  we 
Child-hood's  dis -cov'r-er,  we  hon  -  or  thy 
Thanks  nev  -  er     end    -   ing,  and     in     -     fin  -  ite 


sing! 
name! 
love! 


sv 


mm, 
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Child-hood's  de  -  fend  -  er,     thy    prais  -  es     we    sing. 
Child-hood's  dis- cov'r-er,      we      hon    -   or     thy    name. 
Thanks  nev  -  er      end  -  ing,    and      in     -    fin  -  ite     love. 
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MOTHER-PLAY   BOOK  STUDY   QUESTIONS  * 

SECOND  SERIES.     IX. 

SUSAN    E.  BLOW. 

The  Lesson  of  Numbering  the  Fingers. 

916.  Write  out  any  traditional  counting  games  you  may 
remember. 

917.  What  do  you  know  of  their  origin? 

918.  From  what  impulses  did  they  arise? 

919.  What  are  their  defects? 

920.  What  is  the  salient  thought  in  the  song  of  num- 
bering the  fingers? 

921.  How  is  this  thought  expressed  in  the  picture? 

922.  How  is  it  expanded  in  the  commentary? 

923.  How  did  primitive  men  learn  to  count? 

924.  Give  the  meaning  of  numeral  words  in  different 
languages. 

925.  How  did  men  come  to  the  use  of  numeral  figures? 

926.  Give  examples  of  different  kinds  of  numeration. 

927.  What  suggestion  does  Froebel  make  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  our  ciphers? 

928.  How  much  number  work  do  you  do  with  children 
four  years  old?  five  years  old?  six  years  old? 

929.  What  do  you  know  of  Pestalozzi's  plan  for  teach- 
ing number? 

930.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Grube  method? 

931.  Which  do  you  prefer? 

932.  Has  Froebel  any  plan?     If  so,  describe  it. 

933.  Give  statements  of  Froebel's  on  this  subject  in  his 
own  words. 

934.  Illustrate  your  number  work  by  exercises  in  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Gifts. 


*  Contributors  to  this  department  are  requested  to  write  each  question  in  full  with 
its  number,  followed  by  the  answer.  Also  to  place  name  and  address  at  the  top  of  each 
page  of  manuscript,  the  same  to  be  carefully  numbered.  Also  to  fold  the  manuscript 
for  mailing,  instead  of  rolling  it.— Editor. 
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935.  Illustrate  by  a  stick  exercise. 

936.  Illustrate  by  an  exercise  with  tablets. 

937.  Should  there  be  special  exercises  in  number,  or 
should  they  always  be  incidental? 

938.  Compare  the  plan  you  follow  with  the  historic 
evolution  of  number. 

939.  Are  counting  and  measuring  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  scientific  method? 

940.  Is  the  scientific  study  of  nature  possible  without  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics? 

941.  Is  this  a  reason  for  the  great  importance  of  arith- 
metic and  geometry? 

942.  What  is  the  relationship  of  number  to  poetry  and 
music? 

943.  What  is  its  relationship  to  the  other  arts? 

944.  Is  proportion  measured  by  number? 

945.  What  metaphorical  application  do  we  make  of  this 
fact? 

946.  Wha.t  does  our  motto  say  of  the  higher  proportion? 

947.  What  does  our  commentary  say  of  the  higher 
counting? 

948.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  connection  between 
literal  and  metaphorical  counting,  measurement,  and  pro- 
portion? 

949.  If  so,  will  the  study  of  mathematics  yield  moral 
results? 

950.  Are  there  any  intellectual  and  moral  dangers  inci- 
dent to  the  study  of  mathematics? 

951.  How  may  they  be  avoided? 

952.  What  do  you  think  of  the  maxim,  "Honesty  is  the 
best  policy"? 

953.  What  do  you  think  of  such  expressions  as  "Look 
out  for  number  one,"  and  "It  doesn't  pay"? 

954.  Do  these  expressions  indicate  any  defect  in  our 
national  character? 

955.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  this  defect  may 
be  overcome? 
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956.     How  do  you  think  the  ideal  "Look  out  for  num- 
ber one"  compares  with  the  ideal  noblesse  oblige? 
ANSWERS   TO   QUESTIONS. 
(From  Mary  E.  Macintyre,  Toronto.) 

382.  Can  you  relate  any  incidents  showing  the  influence  upon  little 
children  of  outdoor  life,  and  especially  the  influence  of  contact  with  ani- 
mal life? 

An  illustration  of  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  which  a  child  has  for 
nature's  life  and  his  interpretation  of  that  life  by  the  laws  of  his  own  is 
as  follows:  A  child  of  three  years  was  taken  to  the  country  for  the  first 
time.  She  had  never  seen  little  chickens  before,  and  on  being  taken  to 
the  yard  she  watched  the  fluffy  little  things  running  around,  with  ab- 
sorbed interest.  Then  she  said  to  the  chickens:  "I'm  Mary."  The 
chickens  taking  no  notice  of  her  introduction,  she  turned  to  her  aunt 
with  quivering  lips,  saying,  "Auntie,  you  tell  them  who  I  am."  A  little 
boy  told  me  on  his  return  from  the  country  that  he  liked  the  little  white 
pigs  best,  because  when  he  gave  them  an  apple  they  always  grunted 

and  said  Thank  you,  P ,  while  if  he  threw  corn  to  the  chickens  they 

never  took  any  notice  of  him.  A  little  boy  of  twelve  years,  whose  dog 
had  been  his  constant  companion  from  babyhood,  said,  when  talking  of 
its  age,  "I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  when  Rover  dies.  He  under- 
stands me  better  than  mother  does."  A  little  girl  who  always  rebelled 
about  going  to  bed  became  perfectly  submissive  after  being  taken  to 
the  barnyard  to  watch  the  fowls  going  to  roost,  and  to  the  garden  to  see 
some  of  the  flowers  that  close  in  the  evening.  A  little  boy  who  had  been 
separated  from  his  mother  a  great  deal  was  much  interested  in  a  family 
of  kittens.  Every  time  the  mother  would  leave  the  box  he  would  search 
for  her  and  bring  her  back,  saying:  "Your  babies  are  lonely  without 
you."  Many  examples  have  come  to  me  of  the  influence  of  pet  animals 
in  a  child's  life.  One  child,  though  very  much  afraid  of  thunder,  braved 
a  terrific  storm  to  rescue  a  pet  kitten.  Another  child,  whose  favorite 
animal  was  a  horse,  would  play  that  she  was  a  horse.  She  would  stand 
tied  to  a  post  for  half  an  hour,  would  wander  around  the  lawn  with  grass 
in  her  mouth,  and  could  neigh  so  perfectly  that  it  was  quite  uncanny. 

232.  Please  give  as  many  illustrations  as  possible  of  children  im- 
puting distinct  personality  to  different  flowers. 

A  student  whose  childhood  was  spent  in  the  country  tells  me  that 
the  hollyhocks  always  seemed  like  the  policemen  she  saw  in  the  city, 
upright  and  dignified.  She  would  throw  herself  down  on  the  grass  to 
talk  to  the  violets  so  that  the  policemen  would  not  hear.  The  flowers 
also  mirrored  her  different  moods.  In  gay  and  happy  times  she  liked 
the  poppy,  but  if  in  trouble  she  would  go  to  tell  it  to  the  daisies,  who 
always  seemed  to  sympathize  with  her.  Another  student  tells  me  that 
the  pansy  faces  always  reminded  her  of  especial  friends;  for  instance, 
a  dark  pansy  was  a  dark-haired  little  playmate.  In  this  way  she  played 
with  thepansies,  never  mixing  their  individuality.  Many  examples  were 
given  by  my  students  of  the  way  in  which  they  as  children  attributed 
human  life  to  flowers.  One  student  always  picked  up  flowers  that  had 
been  thrown  away,  saying:  "Nevermind;  I  love  you,  dears."  She  never 
left  one  flower  on  a  bush,  imagining  that  it  would  be  lonely.  Another 
always  said  good-night  to  all  her  flowers.  On  the  occasion  of  a  beauti- 
ful frost  storm  this  winter,  when  the  trees  were  bending  beneath  their 
load,  a  child  said:  "The  trees'  fingers  are  reaching  down  to  stroke  me." 
Another  said,  "  I  did  not  want  to  come  inside,  the  trees  coaxed  me  so 
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hard  to  stay  out."  These  examples  are  not  directly  in  answer  to  the 
question,  but  show  the  influence  of  nature  upon  the  child. 

809.     Do  you  think  there  will  always  be  different  orders  in  society? 

Yes.  It  seems  an  essential  part  of  the  plan  of  the  universe.  The 
history  of  creation  as  revealed  by  science  shows  us  the  most  perfect  or- 
der and  unity  amid  the  most  stupendous  differences.  The  study  of 
evolution  will  manifest  this  to  us  clearly,  while  the  most  cursory  glance 
at  the  world  around  us  reveals  degree  at  every  stage.  "One  star  differ- 
eth  from  another  in  glory,"  and  the  study  of  astronomy  is  a  revelation 
that  God  has  seen  fit,  to  create  degrees  of  glory,  magnitude,  and  influ- 
ence, uniting  all  in  absolute  mathematical  order.  In  plant  life  and  ani- 
mal life  we  see  relative  importance,  degrees  of  usefulness,  and  variation 
in  beauty.  Some  animals  have  proved  unequal  to  the  strife  of  life,  but, 
according  to  Drummond,  those  classes  of  animals  which  exhibit  help- 
fulness and  self-sacrifice  have  prospered,  multiplied,  and  become  the 
most  important.  Ruskin  applies  the  "  law  of  help  "  to  crystals,  show- 
ing that  isolation  destroys,  while  helpfulness  creates.  History  pictures 
degree  in  every  epoch.  Even  in  savage  life  there  is  always  the  abso- 
lute rule  of  the  chief  as  opposed  to  the  unreasoning  submission  of  the 
people.  With  advancing  civilization  we  have  the  growth  of  institutional 
life,  and  with  this  increasing  differences,  but  at  the  same  time  greater 
freedom  for  each  individual,  as  in  a  highly  civilized  country  it  is  man's 
self  alone  that  limits  him.  Man's  inheritance,  physically,  psychically, 
his  temperament,  his  disposition,  etc.,  fit  him  for  one  line  of  life  and 
limit  him  from  another.  The  highest  good  of  the  whole  will  come  from 
the  full  development  of  the  powers  of  each,  the  active  life  of  each  in- 
dividual in  his  special  vocation,  and  the  harmony  derived  from  the  re- 
ciprocal relation  of  each  to  the  whole.  Dante,  in  the"Divina  Corn- 
media,"  portrays  differences  in  every  part,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  person.  Certainly  Dante  never  thought  all  men  were  equal.  Prog- 
ress, helpfulness,  and  order,  all  imply  degree.  Helpfulness  implies  a 
weakness  which  needs  someone's  strength.  Progress  means  a  develop- 
ment from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage.  Order  signifies  the  relation  of  a 
variety  of  parts.     To  obliterate  degree  is  to  destroy  organic  relationship. 

813.  What  does  Shakespeare  say  of  degree  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  ? 
In  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Act  I,  Scene  3,  lines  84-125,  Shakespeare 

says  of  degree: 

"  Degree  being  vizarded, 

Th'  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets  and  this  centre 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place  .... 

....  Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 

And  hark  what  discord  follows!  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancy  .... 

This  chaos  when  degree  is  suffocate, 

Follows  the  choking." 

814.  Is  caste  the  perversion  of  degree?     How? 

Caste  is  the  perversion  of  degree,  because  it  develops  isolation  in- 
stead of  helpfulness;  in  lieu  of  uniting  men  it  separates  them,  and  pre- 
vents progress  by  opposing  a  barrfer  of  birth.  , 
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A  Messenger  to  America. —  Fifty  years  ago,  when  Froebel  was 
suffering  under  great  discouragement,  he  said  that  he  looked  to  America 
for  the  perfect  realization  of  his  idea,  and  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if 
in  three  hundred  years  it  was  understood  and  in  practical  operation. 
After  those  first  years  of  struggle  had  been  passed,  Froebel's  friend, 
Baroness  Marenholtz  von  Biilow,  established  free  kindergartens  in 
Dresden,  and  founded  a  training  school.  When  she  passed  away  she 
left  her  work  in  the  hands  of  her  niece,  Baroness  von  Biilow  Wend- 
hausen,  and  she  left  with  her  also  a  message  for  America.  The  bearer 
of  this  message  reached  New  York  on  the  morning  of  April  9.  She 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association.  The 
same  afternoon  a  reception  was  given  for  her  as  the  guest  of  the  associa- 
tion, at  the  charming  house  of  Dr.  and  the  Misses  Lusk.  On  Saturday 
she  was  the  guest  of  the  Barnard  Club  in  Brooklyn,  and  on  Sunday  was 
entertained  by  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz.  On  the  13th,  by  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  Baroness  von  Biilow  was  introduced  to  the 
cultivated  German  circle  of  New  York.  But  the  event  of  her  visit  of 
most  interest  to  New  Yorkers  was  her  lecture  on  Monday,  the  12th, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Free  Kindergarten  Association. 
Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  introduced  her,  and  his  words  were  at  once 
so  fortunate  and  so  true  that  I  quote  them  without  omission:  "  When  in 
1851  the  public  kindergarten  was  interdicted  in  Prussia,  for  a  moment 
Froebel  had  it  in  mind  to  come  to  America,  where,  he  said,  a  new  life 
was  freely  unfolding  itself,  and  a  new  education  of  man  would  find  a 
footing.  The  kindergarten  came,  the  spirit  of  Froebel  crossed  the  wide 
seas,  but  not  the  prophet  himself.  And  yet  we  feel  today  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  welcome  to  the  new  world  a  personal  representative  of 
the  great  teacher  and  inspirer,  she  who  in  her  own  career  has  exempli- 
fied his  spirit  and  methods;  she  who  is  the  relative,  the  follower,  the 
messenger  of  that  woman  of  light  and  leading,  who  championed  in 
defeat  and  victory  the  cause  of  the  living  and  of  the  defeated  Froebel, 
as  the  Maid  of  Orleans  championed  the  cause  of  France.  Reflecting 
now  upon  the  strange  and  mistaken  Prussian  prohibition,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that,  whereas  the  kindergarten  was  looked  upon  by 
the  authorities  then  as  a  method  of  revolution  and  disintegration,  it  is 
cherished  in  the  new  world  as  a  truly  conservative  influence.  Here  in 
New  York  the  kindergarten  cause  is  part  of  our  religion  of  civic  patriot- 
ism. We  look  upon  the  kindergarten  as  the  very  soil  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Perhaps  the  mistake  of  the  Prussian  authorities  was  not  so  much 
as  to  the  tendency  of  the  kindergarten,  as  it  was  regarding  the  nature  of 
democracy.  They  were  right  in  supposing  the  kindergarten  was  demo- 
cratic in  its  tendencies;  but  thev  were  wrong  if  they  supposed  that 
democracy  means  anarchy,  or  that,  indeed,  a  virtual  democracy  is  incon- 
sistent even  with  modifications  of  the  older  forms  of  government,  as  is 
shown  in  some  of  those  monarchies  of  Europe  which  are,  in  actual 
practice,  true  democracies.  If,  lady,  you  had  honored  our  city  with 
your  presence  but  a  few  years  ago,  you  would  have  found,  it  is  true, 
ardent  and  able  advocates  of  the  new  method  of  child  education,  but 
today  you  find  an  awakened  public  interest  which  is  bearing  most  grati- 
fying  fruit.      The  free    kindergarten  has  not  only  a   firm  foundation 
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here  in  private  philanthropy,  but  in  connection  with  our  public  school 
system.  What  we  need  now  is  not  only  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
public  interest,  but  a  direction  of  trained  effort  along  the  truest  lines. 
We  need  just  such  interest  as  your  visit  has  awakened,  and  just  such  in- 
spiration as  must  come  from  words  spoken  out  of  your  own  great  and 
intense  experience.  Baroness  von  Bulow  Wendhausen,  we  welcome  you 
from  our  hearts.  To  this  audience  you  need  no  introduction."  The 
baroness  has  a  most  interesting  personality,  a  repose  quite  in  contrast 
to  the  nervous  and  hurried  manner  of  her  American  sisters.  Her  mes- 
sage seems  to  have  an  old-world  flavor  of  dignity,  poise,  and  sentiment, 
such  as  we  know  little  about.  I  believe  the  value  of  her  visit  to  this 
country  will  be  that  she  brings  to  us  what  we  have  lacked  —  namely,  a 
background  of  tradition,  the  feeling  that  we  have  a  history  and  a  pedi- 
gree, and  that  back  of  the  experimental  nature  of  our  work  lies  the 
great  thought  of  our  master  and  its  crystallization  by  his  followers  in 
Germany.  We  were  most  courteously  and  ably  assisted  in  our  effort 
to  give  the  baroness  a  fitting  reception,  by  the  New  York  press.  For  the 
reports  of  the  Times  and  the  Herald,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
our  sincere  thanks. —  Cynthia  P.  Dozier. 

Another  Tribute  to  Dr.  Harris.— A  large  system  of  public 
kindergartens  possesses  certain  advantages  over  private  work.  Of 
these  one  of  the  greatest  is  that  the  kindergartner  is  always  exposed  to 
a  fire  of  adverse  criticism.  This  was  especially  the  case  twenty-three 
years  ago,  when  the  great  majority  of  public-school  principals  and 
teachers  were  opposed  to  the  kindergarten,  and  relentlessly  denounced 
its  principles  and  practice.  At  that  time  the  Froebellian  ideal  was  a 
spirit  seeking  incarnation,  and  the  alert  hostility  of  its  critics  was  of  the 
greatest  benefit,  because  it  led  to  a  conscious  definition  of  principles  and 
a  conscious  formulation  of  methods.  More  helpful,  however,  than  the 
challenge  of  opponents  was  the  generous  yet  discriminating  recognition 
of  Dr.  Harris.  He  saw  what  was  valid  in  the  kindergarten  ideal,  de- 
tected the  misconceptions  of  its  exponents,  was  prompt  to  correct  psy- 
chologic errors  and  practical  mistakes,  and  faithful  in  calling  attention 
to  the  universal  and  necessary  truths  which  all  systems  of  education 
must  respect.  The  kindergartners  who  worked  under  his  supervision 
can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  insights  which,  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, have  come  to  them  from  him.  The  experiment  in  St.  Louis  was 
a  crucial  one,  and,  had  it  failed,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
get  other  cities  to  introduce  the  kindergarten  into  their  public  schools. 
There  were  many  ready  arguments  against  such  an  innovation:  the 
argument  of  expense;  the  argument  based  on  the  tender  age  of  kinder- 
garten children;  the  argument  that  kindergartens  would  spoil  the  chil- 
dren and  fill  the  primary  rooms  with  intractable  pupils;  the  argument 
that  only  rarely  endowed,  and  therefore  rarely  to  be  found,  persons  could 
successfully  conduct  a  kindergarten;  and  hence  that  the  Froebellian  in- 
stitution must  forever  remain  the  privilege  of  the  wealthy  few  or  the 
occasional  gift  of  charity  to  the  abject  poor.  These  arguments  would 
have  acquired  irresistible  force  when  confirmed  by  an  abortive  experi- 
ment. Dr.  Harris  steered  the  kindergarten  cause  through  stormy  waters 
to  a  safe  harbor.  He  proved  that  the  kindergarten  could  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  public-school  system.  He  made  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
pay  for  its  kindergartens.  He  devised  ways  and  means  of  reducing  ex- 
pense to  a  minimum.  He  collected  statistics  showing  that  kindergarten 
children  did  better  on  entering  school  than  those  who  had  received  no 
such  training.  It  was  impossible  to  go  on  repeating  that  a  thing  could 
not  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  done,  and,  with  the 
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success  of  the  experiment  in  St.  Louis,  recognition  of  the  kindergarten 
as  the  first  stage  of  all  public  education  became  simply  a  matter  of  time. 
Aside  from  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Harris  for  the  kindergarten,  the  mere 
fact  that  he  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  its  favor  has  been  one 
principal  cause  of  its  rapid  extension.  Before  his  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  the  system,  it  had  no  advocate  who  was  universally  recognized 
as  an  authority  in  educational  matters.  It  was  easy  to  sneer  at  the  en- 
thusiasm of  kindergartners,  and,  since  most  of  them  were  not  persons 
possessing  general  educational  insight,  it  was  easy  to  convict  them  of 
contradictions  both  in  theory  and  practice.  But  with  the  indorsement 
of  Dr.  Harris  the  cause  acquired  both  dignity  and  momentum,  and  many 
leading  educators  who  had  previously  ignored  it  began  seriously  to  con- 
sider its  claims. — Susan  E.  Blow,  in  The  Outlook. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  Mr.  N.  Konishi,  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  has 
been  visiting  schools  and  kindergartens  in  and  about  Chicago.  He  is  the 
director  of  the  Imperial  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  at  Tokyo,  and  has 
been  sent  by  the  Imperial  government  on  a  tour  of  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  methods  in  use  in  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  is  making  a  careful  study  of 
the  oral,  manual,  and  combined  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf.  During 
the  twelve  years  in  which  he  has  had  charge  of  the  work  in  Japan,  writ- 
ing, combined  with  the  oral  and  with  signs,  has  been  in  use.  Regarding 
the  relative  value  of  the  methods  Mr.  Konishi  is  of  the  opinion  that  signs 
are  satisfactory  as  a  means  of  communication  between  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  that  the  manual  alphabet,  or  ringer  spelling,  is  also  a  practicable 
and  rapid  means  of  giving  and  expressing  language;  but  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  either  as  an  ultimate  method  to  be  introduced  and  emphasized 
in  the  Japanese  schools.  He  is  strongly  inclined  toward  the  oral  method, 
which  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  but  which  has  thus  far 
proven  unsatisfactory  in  a  measure,  because  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  teacher  in  endeavoring  to  impart  the  Japanese  ideas,  which 
are  extremely  complex.  Then,  too,  the  language  as  spoken  by  different 
classes  of  people  varies  greatly,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  a  stand- 
ard. The  Japanese  language  is  musical  and  full  of  vowels.  In  pro- 
nunciation it  does  not  present  the  difficulties  which  are  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  teaching  English;  but  the  fact  that  women  use  the  pure  Japanese, 
the  language  in  which  the  classics  are  written;  statesmen,  business  men, 
and  men  in  general  use  another  version;  and  peasants,  the  class  to  which 
the  majority  of  deaf  children  in  the  school  belong,  another  —  makes 
the  question  of  teaching  by  means  of  the  oral  method  alone  a  difficult 
one  to  decide.  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Izawa,  of  Harvard  College,  introduced 
Dr.  Bell's  system  of  visible  speech,  and  proved  its  adaptability  to  the 
Japanese  language.  Mr.  Konishi  found  it  of  great  value  to  him.  He 
adopted  it  eagerly,  hoping  for  the  best  results,  and  although  in  a  meas- 
ure pleased  with  what  he  has  been  able  to  do  in  the  introduction  of 
speech,  he  is  eager  to  improve  upon  the  present  conditions.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  language  of  the  outside  world  and  not  that  of  the  com- 
munity life  of  the  institutions  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion by  all  deaf  persons.  Association  with  the  active  life  of  the  world  is 
only  possible  when  a  universal  means  for  communication  has  been 
established.  In  the  school  of  which  Mr.  Konishi  is  director  there  are 
forty  blind  pupils,  and  one  hundred  and  two  deaf  pupils.  There  are 
nine  teachers,  one  of  whom  is  a  woman.  Many  trades  are  taught,  and 
much  excellent  work  is  done  in  the  manual  training  department.  Carv- 
ing and  joinery  are  branches  of  the  work  in  which  the  Japanese  pupils 
excel.    Boys  and  girls  recite  as  a  general  thing  in  the  same  classes;  but 
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the  manual  training  work  for  boys  is  not  the  same  as  that  for  girls. 
Embroidery  and  painting  are  arts  in  which  they  learn  to  excel.  In 
teaching  the  blind  the  Braille  system  — a  system  of  points  which  has 
been  adapted  to  Japanese  syllables  —  is  in  use.  The  course  for  blind 
pupils  comprises  the  Japanese  language,  arithmetic,  conversation,  and 
gymnastics.  A  special  course  includes  music,  acupuncture,  and  mas- 
sage. The  course  for  pupils  who  are  deaf  includes  reading,  writing, 
composition,  arithmetic,  written  conversation,  oral  conversation,  and 
gymnastics.  The  technical  course  includes  drawing,  engraving,  joinery, 
and  sewing.  In  the  normal  training  school,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
government,  two  hundred  women  are  being  trained  for  teachers,  and  as 
the  Japanese  are  progressive  people,  it  is  highly  probable  that  women 
will  be  allowed  to  take  a  higher  place  in  educative  work  than  hitherto. 

"Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison, one  of  the  most  noted  of  American 
kindergartners,  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  the  center  of  interest  at  a 
delightfully  informal  afternoon  given  by  the  California  Froebel  Society 
at  the  Silver-street  kindergarten  in  San  Francisco  recently.  Kinder- 
gartners from  all  over  the  state  gathered  to  meet  Miss  Harrison  and 
hear  her  speak,  and  the  big  room  of  the  Silver-street  kindergarten,  with 
its  flowers  and  plants  and  birds  and  pictures,  was  crowded  to  the  doors. 
Miss  Harrison's  throne  was  a  sofa,  and  the  deep  red  roses  on  her 
shoulder  and  in  her  hair  made  her  seem  anything  but  an  invalid.  There 
were  many  affectionate  references  to  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Several  of 
her  songs  were  sung,  and  a  game  which  she  made  peculiarly  her  own  — 
The  Farmer  —  was  sung  by  everybody.  After  several  songs  by  the 
pretty  girls  of  the  Silver-street  training  class,  Miss  Harrison  asked  every- 
body to  form  a  Froebel  circle.  All  the  grown  people  drew  up  their 
chairs,  and  Miss  Harrison  told  them  a  story.  The  theme  was  the  value 
of  the  symbolic  story  to  the  child,  and  Miss  Harrison  told  the  story  of 
"  The  Wonderful  Bells,"  with  its  golden  thread  of  beautiful  self-sacrifice, 
in  a  way  that  touched  everybody.  By  way  of  benediction  they  sang  the 
Froebel  hymn,  more  games  and  Froebel  plays  following.  Miss  Zenia 
Roberts  sang  several  solos,  everyone  was  presented  to  Miss  Harrison, 
heard  her  talk  of  her  work,  and  wished  her  a  pleasant  voyage.  A  tea 
drinking  closed  the  day."  The  above  clipping  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  can  convey  but  faintly  the  great  pleasure  with  which  Miss 
Harrison  was  welcomed  by  the  San  Francisco  kindergartners.  Owing 
to  illness  and  the  brevity  of  her  stay  in  the  city,  she  was  unable  to 
visit  schools,  limiting  herself  in  this  direction  to  a  day  spent  in  Silver- 
street  kindergarten  and  its  training  school.  Her  address  on  this  occa- 
sion contained  the  very  essence  of  inspiration,  and  will  always  be  borne 
in  the  hearts  of  her  listeners.  It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  Silver-street 
kindergarten,  the  home  of  the  first  kindergarten  established  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  should  have  entertained  Miss  Harrison  during  her 
visit,  and  have  gathered  the  kindergartners  from  many  schools,  to  greet 
her.  A  pleasant  incident  of  the  reception  afternoon  occurred  when  the 
kindergartners  of  San  Francisco  and  neighboring  cities  unanimously 
adopted  Miss  Harrison's  motion  to  telegraph  loving  greetings  across 
the  continent  to  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Miss  Nora  Smith. 

Acting  on  the  principles  taught  by  Froebel  in  the  early  education 
of  youth,  a  number  of  philanthropical  ladies  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  four  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  kindergarten  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  management  of  the 
cotton  mills  company,  readily  appreciating  the  good  results  to  be  at- 
tained by  such  a  commendable  institution,  kindly  tendered  the  use  of 
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one  of  their  double  cottages  for  the  schoolhouse,  free  of  charge.  In 
addition  to  this  generous  offer,  the  company  furnished  the  school  with 
all  the  fuel  needed,  and  in  these  two  magnificent  offers  the  company  has 
continued  to  generously  contribute  ever  since.  The  ladies  managed,  by 
popular  subscription,  to  secure  enough  money  to  furnish  the  school  and 
engage  a  teacher,  and  one  of  Galveston's  many  charitable  institutions  was 
inaugurated  under  the  most  flattering  auspices.  With  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  the  first  year  of  the  educational  garden  was  smooth  sailing. 
But  the  prevailing  business  depression  of  three  years  had  its  effect  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  it  became  a  difficult  work  for  the  good  ladies 
in  soliciting  enough  money  to  maintain  the  school.  Perseverance,  in- 
spired by  the  lovable  cause  of  charity,  rewarded  their  efforts,  however, 
and  the  good  work  continued  with  renewed  vigor.  Funds  are  very  low 
just  at  present,  and  every  contribution,  whether  for  a  dime  or  a  dollar,  is 
received  with  joy  and  heartfelt  thanks  by  the  ladies  who  are  devoting 
their  time  and  labors  to  this  charity.  Eleven  ladies  are  associated  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  soliciting  of  subscriptions  from 
all  charitably  inclined.  The  management  of  their  affairs  is  conducted 
on  business  principles  by  the  officers,  who  are  elected  annually.  The 
present  official  board  is  composed  of  the  following  ladies:  Mrs.  Julius 
Runge,  president;  Mrs.  Aaron  Blum,  vice  president;  Miss  Bettie  Bal- 
linger,  secretary,  and  Miss  Anna  Wilkens,  treasurer.  The  teaching  of 
the  children  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Margaret  Wakelee,  principal, 
assisted  by  five  competent  teachers.  Situated  in  the  factory  district  and 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  homes  of  the  army  of  workers  in  these  establish- 
ments, the  school  is  attended  principally  by  the  children  whose  parents 
are  factory  workers.  There  are  now  seventy-five  children  enrolled  as 
scholars,  and  the  daily  average  attendance  is  sixty. 

Editor  Kindergarten  Magazine:  Just  as  I  am  getting  ready  to 
go  to  the  St.  Louis  kindergarten  meeting,  there  comes  to  me  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  Henry  W.  Blake,  editor  of  the  Kindergarten  News. 
This  causes  me  a  surprise  and  a  shock,  and  I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  thousands 
of  other  friends  of  the  kindergarten  will  feel,  a  personal  loss.  He  was 
attacked  with  pneumonia  on  Friday,  April  9,  and  although  he  had  the 
best  medical  aid  obtainable,  he  soon  became  unconscious,  and  his  life 
quietly  went  out  Tuesday  evening  the  13th.  Mr.  Blake's  life  was  up- 
right, honorable,  and  useful  in  an  exceptional  degree.  He  was  specially 
adapted  by  nature  for  literary  work  in  the  kindergarten  field,  and  his 
education  and  experience  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  his  calling.  He  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1871,  and  afterwards  taught  for  a  time 
in  North  Carolina,  and  subsequently  was  associated  with  General  Arm- 
strong in  his  great  work  at  Hampton  Institute,  Ya.  But  as  this  did  not 
satisfy  his  desire  for  literary  work,  he  left  Hampton  and  accepted  a 
place  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Republican.  All 
this  work  as  scholar,  teacher,  reporter  and  editor  specially  prepared  him 
for  the  more  important  place  which  he  has  so  successfully  filled  for  the 
past  seven  years  as  the  head  of  the  educational  department  of  Milton 
Bradley  Co.  and  editor  of  the  Kindergarten  News.  He  was  always  a 
student  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  by  his  work  and  association  he 
gained  a  broad  knowledge  of  educational  matters  and  a  wide  acquaint- 
an:e  with  educators.  His  name  was  on  the  program  for  a  part  in  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  at  St.  Louis.  He 
had  been  looking  forward  with  much  interest  to  this  meeting,  expecting 
to  meet  a  large  number  of  his  friends  there  and  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  other  friends  of  the  cause.  He  will  be  greatly  missed, 
not  only  at  that  meeting,  but  also  at  many  meetings  elsewhere  in  the 
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future  when  the  friends  of  the  cause  come  together  to  deliberate  as  to 
means  and  methods  and  to  inspire  each  other  in  the  kindergarten  work. 
—  Thomas  Charles. 

In  an  address  before  the  Chicago  Primary  Teachers'  Union,  Dr.  Bay- 
ard Holmes  brought  out  the  following  points  in  the  physical  life  of 
the  child  with  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  diagram,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Trumpet  Call. 

i.  There  is  a  normal  order  of  growth. 

This  normal  order  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  the  use  cf  a  dia-  3lYf^ 

gram. 

Let  x  represent  the  child's  birth. 
A  boy  should  be  19^  inches  long, 

and  a   girl  19X    inches    long,    at  .  ^ 

birth.    The  first  three  days  there  o.b> 

is  a  general  letting  down  of  the 
system,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
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third  day  the  child  weighs 
less  and  is  weaker  than  at 
birth.  Then  there  is  a  grad- 
ual increase  till  he  is  nine 
days  old;  then  a  slight  decadence, 
followed  by  a  general  rise  to  six 
months  of  age,  then  a  little  de- 
crease followed  by  a  steady  rise  to 
two  years  of  age;  again  a  drop, 
then  a  rise  to  six  years;  and  so 
on,  as  indicated  in  diagram.  The 
girl  is  a  trifle  behind  the  boy  till 
between  ten  and  twelve  years,  when  she  loses  more,  then  suddenly 
shoots  ahead  of  the  boy  for  a  time  and  reaches  her  full  growth  at  about 
sixteen  years.  These  facts  are  of  great  value  to  parents  and  teachers, 
that  they  may  know  what  to  expect  of  a  child  at  any  stage,  and  may  not 
unreasonably  expect  too  much  in  the  periods  of  comparative  rest  and 
letting  down.  The  child  is  less  alert  in  the  periods  of  depression  :  for 
instance,  turning  the  point  at  two  years,  the  child  droops,  the  eyes  lose  a 
certain  brightness  and  the  hair  a  certain  luster,  and  the  mind  rests  for  a 
time.  This  is  the  "second  summer"  that  people  refer  to  as  being 
especially  hard  on  the  child. 

2.  The  mental  development  follows  the  same  waves. 

Each  period  has  its  special  characteristics:  the  child  of  five  or  six 
years  builds  houses  in  the  back  yard,  is  ever  active.  From  six  to  eight 
(the  period  of  rest)  the  boy  builds  fires  where  he  may  curl  up  and  rest, 
or  cook  meals.  Between  eight  and  ten  years  he  has  great  schemes  on 
hand,  involving  distance;  he  tramps  to  the  woods,  streams,  or  parks. 
Passing  the  next  turning  point,  from  ten  to  twelve,  he  does  not  care  so 
much  for  long  walks  and  great  physical  exertion;  he  reads;  he  likes 
peculiar  and  bloody  stories.  Passing  twelve  years  he  has  his  first  ap- 
preciation of  the  rights  of  others  and  his  general  social  relations  (previ- 
ously, everything  has  been  ours,  now  some  things  are  thine  and  some 
mine);  he  also  begins  to  have  his  first  interest  in  poetry  and  art. 

3.  This  normal  order  of  growth  may  be  interrupted — 

By  (a)  Food  and  clothing;  (fi)  Injury  and  disease;  (c)  Environment 
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(improper,  over  or  under  stimulating);  (d)  Artificial  restraint;  (e)  Un- 
timely toil. 

4.  Growth  can  never  be  made  up. 

What  the  child  loses  between  two  and  one-half  and  six  years  is  lost; 
it  can  never  be  made  up  to  him;  equally  true  in  physical  and  mental 
development. 

5.  Interruptio7is  may  be  almost  entirely  removed. 

The  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  I.  K.  U.  held  its  bi-monthly  meeting 
at  the  normal  school  on  Tuesday,  April  6,  the  subject  being  Kindergarten 
Games.  Miss  Mackenzie  presided.  At  the  executive  meeting  Miss 
Anna  Williams,  of  the  normal  school,  was  nominated  as  the  delegate  to 
the  St.  Louis  convention,  owing  to  Miss  Mackenzie's  inability  to  attend. 
This  year's  delegate  will  make  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  officers 
to  hold  the  convention  of  1898  in  Philadelphia.  She  will  leave  with  the 
good  wishes  of  all  the  Philadelphia  kindergartners.  Miss  Williams  read 
the  first  paper  upon  games,  and  it  proved  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive one.  She  gave  the  early  history  of  games  and  the  effects  of 
music  and  rhythm  upon  the  child,  proceeding  step  by  step  to  the  sym- 
bolic songs  and  games;  appealing  to  the  child's  activit  es  and  sensibili- 
ties, which  contain  the  germs  of  all  later  instruction.  A  careful  com- 
parison was  made  of  the  games  of  long  ago  and  those  used  in  the  kinder- 
garten today,  showing  the  different  instincts  satisfied,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  supplying  some  phase  of  thought  which  leads  toward  the 
conscious  activity  of  the  mind.  Miss  Wardle  and  Miss  Jacobs  read 
papers  upon  the  benefits  accruing  from  Mrs.  Westendorf's  lectures  upon 
dramatic  expression.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  impressed  them 
both  most  strongly.  Miss  Wardle  noted  her  thorough  knowledge  of  her 
subject,  her  sound  educational  principles,  and  her  illustrations  of  the 
complete  sympathy  that  should  exist  between  the  child  and  the  kinder- 
gartner.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Miss  Jacobs  was  unity,  harmony, 
and  sympathy,  never  allowing  the  child  to  wander  through  work  or  play 
alone;  and  that  games  were  most  important,  giving  the  child  a  knowledge 
of  his  inner  self,  through  outward  manifestations. —  Winifred  Roberts, 
Home  Sec. 

Moberly,  Mo.,  has  a  kindergarten  of  two  years'  growth,  established 
and  directed  by  Miss  Alice  Haines.  Like  kindergartens  in  many  other 
places  it  had  to  become  established  on  its  merits,  which  was  slow  work, 
as  many  of  the  patrons  the  first  year  sent  their  children  because  it  was 
new  and  pleasing,  but  as  soon  as  the  disagreeable  days  of  winter  came 
the  attendance  grew  small.  Enough  children,  however,  remained  to 
complete  the  year's  work  and  prove  its  benefits.  This  year  the  patron- 
age is  prompted  more  from  the  true  appreciation  of  the  work,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  larger  per  cent  of  regular  attendants.  As  the  support  and 
encouragement  come  from  parents  who  are  intelligent,  influential  citizens, 
the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  Moberly  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  other  cities,  in  this  department  of  education.  A  kindergarten 
and  mothers'  club  has  been  organized.  The  regular  meetings,  which 
occur  every  two  weeks,  are  growing  in  interest.  The  club's  basis  of 
study  is  Miss  Blow's  Mother-Play  Book,  with  Miss  Harrison's"  Study  of 
Child  Nature"  for  supplementary  reading.  New  impetus  was  given  to 
the  cause  by  an  instructive  and  encouraging  talk  to  the  mothers'  club, 
March  6,  by  Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch,  of  St.  Louis.  Miss  McCulloch 
also  lectured  the  same  evening  to  a  large  audience  in  the  high  school 
building,  on  "The  Advantages  of  Kindergarten  Training  as  a  Prepa- 
ration for  School  Work." 
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I  had  a  "Lisa"  in  my  Santa  Barbara  kindergarten.  It  seems  to  me 
no  child  ever  brought  out  the  best  in  me  as  that  child  did.  She  was 
thirteen  years  old;  could  not  sew  as  well  as  a  three-year-old  when  she 
came.  I  have  among  my  kindergarten  treasures  her  last  piece  of  work, 
a  rabbit  neatly  sewed  but  not  quite  finished,  for  before  there  was  time 
for  that  the  messenger  had  come  and  with  tender  hand  had  led  the 
poor  little  puzzled,  groping  one  into  the  light  of  God.  As  I  look  at  that 
pathetic  little  piece  of  work,  with  the  needle  placed  neatly  beneath  the 
stitches  as  she  left  it,  I  feel  more  satisfied  than  I  do  when  I  look  at  a 
dozen  cards  that  belong  to  ordinary  children,  and  yet  I'm  not  conscious 
of  having  tried  to  work  out  any  special  theory  with  her.  I  only  saw  a 
pitifully  sad,  unfortunate  child  whose  love  for  me  was  her  light.  I  loved 
her,  but  I  did  not  find  any  book  to  read  to  tell  me  how  best  to  help  her, 
except  the  one  that  says,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  And  she  had  so  much  less  than  all 
the  rest;  was  she  not  the  "least"?  I  only  wish  I  had  known  better  how 
to  do.  I  think  I  could  have  helped  her  more  now  than  I  did  then;  but 
if  she  sees  now  with  any  clearer  vision  on  account  of  what  I  did  do  for 
her  I  shall  be  satisfied,  and  some  day  I  shall  know.— Anna  Warner. 

With  regard  to  public  kindergartens,  Philadelphia,  with  125  kinder- 
gartens, under  the  able  supervision  of  Miss  Constance  Mackenzie,  leads 
all  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  St.  Louis  follows  with  ninety-eight 
kindergartens;  Boston  has  sixty-one  kindergartens;  Chicago  has  forty 
kindergartens;  Milwaukee,  forty;  New  York  city,  twenty-eight;  and  the 
system  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Albany,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Syracuse,  Des  Moines,  Los 
Angeles,  Sacramento,  and  a  host  of  smaller  cities  and  towns.  In  some 
of  these  towns  the  kindergartens  are  supported  by  associations,  the  pub- 
lic schools  merely  giving  the  rooms.  Bills  providing  for  the  general  in- 
troduction of  the  kindergarten  into  the  public  school  system  have  been 
passed  by  the  legislatures  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  California,  and  Colo- 
rado, and  it  is  probable  that  similar  action  has  been  taken  in  other 
states.  Information  on  this  subject  is  greatly  to  be  desired. — Susan  E. 
Blow,  in  The  Outlook. 

Miss  Mari  Hofer,  of  Chicago,  gave  a  series  of  five  illustrated 
lecture-talks  on  "The  Child  Voice  and  Children's  Music  "  at  the  Chari- 
ties-building Hall  in  New  York  city,  from  March  27  to  April  3,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Kindergarten  Union  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 
They  were  well  attended  and  enthusiastically  received.  The  union  felt 
that  there  was  a  need  of  help  in  the  musical  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  fortunately  secured  Miss  Hofer  to  conduct  the  lectures.  Her  abil- 
ity and  enthusiasm  convinced  her  hearers  that  there  was  much  work  to 
be  done  in  the  musical  field,  "and  that  even  with  little  children,  all 
music  should  make  for  art,  even  to  the  simplest  effort,  and  that  a  foun- 
dation for  high  ideals  could  be  laid  through  the  music  of  the  kinder- 
garten," and  her  words  would  inspire  one  to  make  a  strong  effort  toward 
that  end.  We  hope  that  Miss  Hofer  may  be  called  again  to  New  York 
in  the  near  future,  as  the  union  feels  gratified  with  this  result,  and 
knows  that  much  more  would  be  welcomed  along  the  same  line.— Alice 
M.  Elliman,  Rec.  Sec.  Kindergarten  Union. 

Miss  Mary  Bannister  Willard,  a  graduate  of  the  Pestalozzi- 
Froebel  Haus  in  Berlin,  who  has  been  conducting  the  kindergarten 
training  of  the  Cleveland  children  at  the  White  House  the  past  winter, 
has  returned  to  Berlin  to  assist  her  mother  in  the  American  Home  school 
for  girls. 
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The  following  preliminary  program  of  the  kindergarten  department 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  has  been  issued  by  the  president,  Miss  Caroline  T. 
Haven,  of  New  York:  Wednesday,  July  7  — Subject,  Child  Study. 
1.  "  The  Kindergarten  and  Child  Study,"  Dr.  John  Dewey,  Chicago 
University.  2.  "Has  the  Child-study  Movement  any  Help  for  the 
Kindergartner?"  Miss  Anna  E.  Bryan,  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten 
Association.  3.  "  Direct  and  Indirect  Results  of  Child  Study  in  Kinder- 
garten Practice,"  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Boston.  4-  "Methods  of  Child 
Study  in  the  Kindergarten,"  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  kindergarten  super- 
visor New  York  city  public  schools.  A  paper  is  also  expected  on 
"  How  Froebel  Anticipated  the  Child-study  Movement."  Thursday, 
July  8  —  Subject,  The  Kindergarten  in  the  Public  Schools.  1.  "The 
Place  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Public  Schools,"  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert, 
Newark,  N.  J.  2.  "  Kindergarten  Work  and  Principles  in  the  School," 
Miss  Katherine  Beebe,  Evanston,  111.  3.  "  Ideals  to  be  Realized  by  the 
Kindergarten  Supervisor,"  Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch,  kindergarten 
supervisor,  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the 
I.  K.  U.:  President,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Boston;  vice  president,  Miss 
Anna  E.  Bryan,  Chicago;  treasurer,  Miss  Hattie  Twitchell,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Annie  Laws,  Cincinnati;  corresponding 
secretary,  Miss  Haven,  New  York;  and  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers 
voted  in  as  officers  of  their  association  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Riley,  of  St.  Louis;  vice  president,  George  L.  Schreiber,  of 
Chicago;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss  Lizzie  Humper,  of  Whitewater, 
Wis.  The  report  of  these  meetings  is  too  late  for  this  number  of  the 
Magazine.  A  complete  account  of  the  joint  meetings  will  be  published 
in  the  June  Kindergarten  Magazine. 

Dr.  Mary  Wood  Allen  relates  the  following  incident  from  child 
life,  by  which  she  proves  the  force  of  heredity:  A  child  of  twelve  years, 
who  had  listened  to  her  lecture,  understood  it  so  thoroughly  that  when 
she  went  home  she  told  a  younger  sister,  "  If  you  want  your  children  to 
mind  you,  you  must  mind  mamma." 

The  Springfield  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  recently  organized, 
has  opened  its  first  kindergarten.  There  are  two  classes  of  children  — 
twenty-five  children  in  the  morning  and  another  twenty-five  in  the  after- 
noon. Miss  A.  A.  Hunt  is  the  director,  with  associates  from  the  Insti- 
tute training  class. 

The  fourth  annual  congress  of  the  Illinois  Child  Study  Society  was 
in  session  in  Chicago,  April  28,  29,  30,  and  May  1,  with  a  preliminary 
conference  of  child-study  workers  April  26,  27,  and  28.  A  full  report 
of  the  congress  will  be  given  in  the    June  number  of  the  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Brown,  of  National  City,  Cal.,  arrives  in  Chicago  May  1,  to 
pursue  kindergarten  studies  and  later  join  Miss  Pearl  Carpenter,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  and  Miss  Jean  Carpenter,  of 
the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  in  a  European  trip. 

From  Menomonie,  Wis.— We  continue  to  find  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine  simply  invaluable.  It  is  read  with  interest  not  only  by  the 
members  of  our  Froebel  society,  but  by  teachers  and  mothers  in  general 
in  the  Tainter  Memorial  library. 

The  opposite  quarters  of  the  continent  will  strive  for  the  1898  meet- 
ing of  the  N.  E.  A.  Salt  Lake  City  and  other  western  cities  are  to  make 
a  strong  effort,  and  Philadelphia  is  equally  anxious. 
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Miss  Mary  Harding,  from  the  Oberlin,  Ohio,  training  school,  spent 
some  time  in  March  and  April  visiting  the  Chicago  kindergartens. 
Miss  Harding  expects  to  go  to  India  soon  to  take  up  kindergarten  work 
in  the  mission  field. 

The  legislative  committee  on  education,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
decided  to  report  in  favor  of  granting  a  pension  of  $1,200  per  year  to  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard,  the  veteran  educator  of  that  city,  who  is  now  eighty-seven 
years  old. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  is  en  route  on  an  ocean  voyage  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  via  Panama.  It  is  her  hope  to  be  able  to 
spend  the  coming  summer  in  Europe. 

Five  new  kindergartens  have  been  added  to  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  city  since  the  new  year,  and  a  sixth,  exclusively  for  colored 
children,  is  underway. 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  president  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  the  N.  E.  A.,  reports  that  a  valuable  program  is  being  arranged 
for  this  department. 

A  woman's  club  has  been  formed  in  Beirut,  Syria,  by  the  European 
women.  It  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Kerney,  trie  Syrian  envoy  to 
the  World's  Fair. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  meets  at  Montreal  from  July 
9  to  12.  A  large  meeting,  with  an  especially  good  program,  is  being 
arranged  for. 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  confesses  that  her  work  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  duty  — that  it  is  a  work  of  love,  in  which  she  takes  "su- 
preme delight." 

Back  numbers  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine— September,  1895, 
and  June,  1896— are  wanted  at  the  office  of  the  Kindergarten  Literature 
Company. 

We  all  enjoy  the  Magazine  very  much;  even  my  brother-in-law,  a 
matter-of-fact  business  man,  finds  something  of  interest  in  each  one. — 
M.  H.  J. 

The  kindergartners  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  M.  E.  Cotting,  of  Providence,  are  effecting  a  state 
association. 

How  many  states  in  the  Union  have  state  kindergarten  associa- 
tions? Will  secretaries  of  same  kindly  forward  the  list  of  officers  of 
each? 

Miss  Sarah  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia,  writes:  "  Dr.  Henry  Barnard 
is  a  Grand  Old  Man.  What  a  magnificent  educational  work  he  has 
done! " 

The  first  public  school  kindergarten  was  opened  in  Milwaukee  in 
1881.    There  are  now  in  1897  forty,  sustained  at  an  annual  cost  of  $33,000. 

"One  line  of  reading  in  the  school  will  no  more  meet  the  needs  of 
the  growing  mind  than  one  kind  of  food." — Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  the  kindergarten  provision 
bill  through  house  and  senate,  and  the  governor  has  signed  it. 

There  are  4,500  women  teachers  in  the  Chicago  public  schools. 
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A  club  of  thirteen  from  California  have  sent  in  three  months'  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Kindergarten  Magazine. 

Miss  Laura  Fisher,  of  Boston,  spent  a  week  in  New  York  visiting 
the  work  and  the  workers. 

The  most  valuable  thing  in  any  neighborhood  is  the  public  school. 
—Jane  Addams. 

A  public  school  building  is  to  be  erected  in  New  York  with  a  roof- 
garden  playground. 

The  general  federation  of  women's  clubs  will  meet  in  Denver,  in 
June. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  will  meet  in  Washington  in  1898. 
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"The  Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System,"  by  Reuben  Post 
Halleck,  M.  A.,  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  The  syllabus  of  this 
little  volume,  concisely  stated,  is:  "It  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks."  The  author  accepts  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  modern  school  of 
psychologists,  of  whom  Professor  James  may  be  regarded  as  the  exponent, 
that  "if  the  brain  cells  are  allowed  to  pass  the  plastic  stage  without 
being  subjected  to  the  proper  stimuli  or  training,  they  will  never  fully 
develop."  The  plain  inference  is  that  education,  to  be  at  all  compre- 
hensive, must  begin,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  one's  youth  or  it 
will  never  be  begun  in  a  way  that  gives  promise  of  much  thoroughness 
or  completeness.  The  author's  contention  is  that,  primarily,  the  devel- 
opment and  training  of  brain  cells,  which  constitute  the  central  nervous 
system,  is  essential  to  cultivated  intellect,  and  while  he  does  not  set  an 
absolute  limit  at  which  the  development  of  the  brain  cells  must  cease, 
he  believes  little  can  be  accomplished  in  that. direction  after  one  has 
passed  the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  fact  that  at  that  age  habits  have 
become,  in  a  measure,  fixed,  the  ability  to  acquire  a  new  language 
modified,  if  not  forfeited,  and  the  power  to  lay  aside  peculiarities  and 
adapt  oneself  to  new  and  greatly  changed  environments  very  consid- 
erably lost  —  all  these  are  used  by  the  author  to  sustain  his  position.  It 
may  be  conceded  that  the  proper  development  of  one's  brain  cells 
while  they  are  in  a  plastic  state  may  make  intellectual  growth  a  more 
simple  and  easy  thing  than  is  the  case  with  persons  whose  nervous  sys- 
tems have  received  little  attention  until  later  in  life;  but  the  instances 
are  numerous  in  which  men  have  become  giants  in  intellect  whose 
training  was  not  begun  until  years  after  the  brain  cells  have  passed  be- 
yond the  period  of  plasticity.  American  history  is  full  of  such  illustra- 
tions, from  Jackson  to  Lincoln;  and  even  two  of  our  presidents  had  not 
learned  to  read  at  an  age  when  most  boys  have  quit  college.  It  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  it  would  possibly  have  been  better  if  their  brain 
cells  had  been  developed  before  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty;  but 
their  intellectual  development  demonstrates  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  put  metes  and  bounds  to  intellectual  growth.  More  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  brain  and  the  application  of  the  student  than  upon 
the  education  of  brain  cells,  important  as  that  may  be  as  a  factor  in 
mental  progress.  Because  a  person  acquires  a  habit  easily  at  eighteen 
that  he  cannot  break  himself  of  at  thirty,  does  not  prove  that  a  person 
can  acquire  a  culture  at  eighteen  easier  than  he  can  at  thirty.  Habits 
are  acquired  through  thoughtlessness,  but  intellectual  development  is 
not.  Habits  have  to  do  with  things  material,  but  culture  rarely  does. 
No  one  will  deny  the  great  advantage  that  is  attendant  upon  a  properly 
educated  central  nervous  system;  but  one  cannot  follow  the  author 
through  his  entire  argument  without  feeling  that  he  has  a  theory  that 
he  is  determined  to  establish;  that  he  magnifies  its  importance  and 
does  not  give  weight  enough  to  the  fact  that  the  world  has  been  moved 
and  races  have  been  advanced  by  the  efforts  of  men  who  went  to  their 
graves  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  had  any  central  nerv- 
ous system  at  all.  This,  however,  does  not  at  all  detract  from  the  im- 
portance of  early  training  of  the  brain  as  a  part  of  the  physical  man. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  men  in  high  position,  who  have  met  with  death 
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suddenly,  have  been  those  whose  brains  have  become  rigid  because  of 
the  lack  of  mental  training  in  youth.  Their  brains  had  no  elasticity, 
and  when  the  tension  was  too  great  or  too  long  continued,  they  broke 
down  and  died  almost  instantly,  or  became  incurables.  Early  develop- 
ment of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  would  have  given  them  longer  lives. 
The  author's  suggestions  to  parents  and  teachers,  as  to  how  this  devel- 
opment or  training  should  be  carried  on,  are  given  largely  from  his  own. 
experience  as  an  educator,  and  are  simple  and  valuable. 

In  these  days  of  "onwardness"  and  "forwardness"  mothers  are 
getting  to  be  very  much  in  evidence.  They  are  into  and  up  to  almost 
everything:  mothers  in  convocation,  mothers  in  congress,  mothers-in- 
law —  most  blessed  of  all,  and  long  may  they  reign  —  mothers  in  the 
home.  Right  in  this  lead  is  a  sensible  little  book  with  the  title,  "  Mothers 
in  Council,"  published  by  Harper  Bros.  Its  nature  is  as  modest  as  its 
appearance.  Its  councils  are  all  common  sense  on  commonplace  sub- 
jects. It  purports  to  be  a  series  of  papers  prepared  by  the  different 
members  of  a  small  circle  of  mothers.  While  there  is  little  of  novelty 
or  originality  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  practical  and  suggestive. 
Every  question  of  the  house,  home,  and  family  — "  up  stairs,  down  stairs, 
and  in  the  lady's  chamber" —  is  duly  discussed  in  turn.  The  chapters  on 
moralities  are  the  most  profitable.  Like  the  best  of  people,  the  book 
improves  upon  acquaintance;  the  more  you  read  it,  the  better  you  like 
it.  One  lays  it  down  with  a  strengthened  impression  of  the  sacred 
obligations  of  a  mother  to  do  and  to  be  the  whole  of  her  very  best  for 
her  children.  Her  influence  and  instruction  are  supreme.  The  senti- 
ment prevails  — 

"  A  mother  is  a  mother  still, 
The  holiest  thing  in  life." 

"In  1895  Miss  Fisher  was  made  director  of  the  sixty-one  public 
kindergartens  of  Boston,  and  to  her  insight  and  tact  is  largely  due  the 
exceptional  merit  of  the  public  work  in  that  city.  Her  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools  for  1895-96  has  been  recognized  by 
leading  educational  journals  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
ever  made  to  the  literature  of  the  kindergarten,  and  I  cordially  indorse 
the  suggestion  of  one  of  its  reviewers,  that  it  should  be  printed  and 
everywhere  circulated,  read,  pondered,  and  inwardly  digested." — Susan 
E.  Blow,  in  The  Outlook. 

The  report  above  referred  to  was  printed  in  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine  for  September,  1896. 

"  A  Few  Familiar  Flowers,"  by  Margaret  W.  Morley,  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  announced  for  immediate  publication  by  Ginn  &  Co.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  bring  to  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  real  life 
of  the  plants,  and  in  it  Miss  Morley  shows  what  work  is  done  by  each 
part  of  the  flower  and  how  the  flower  parts  are  formed  so  as  best  to  do 
this  work.  She  shows,  too,  the  offices  of  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots, 
their  position  and  their  shape.  It  is  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  method 
of  botany  teaching,  and  make  it  synthetic  rather  than  analytic.  We 
trust  the  book  will  not  prove  to  be  the  disappointment  that  "Seed 
Babies"  was,  but  will  be  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  Miss  Morley's  first 
books. 

The  death  of  Henry  Drummond  calls  for  a  comparative  decision 
with  regard  to  his  literary  work,  which  was  suspended  for  a  broader 
perspective.  That  decision  now  pronounces  "  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World  "  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  "  The  Ascent  of 
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Man  "  the  effort  which  will  remain  the  longest.  Prof.  Graham  Taylor 
has  said  :  "  The  most  preeminent  service  which  the  late  Henry  Drum- 
mond  rendered  his  generation  was  the  uniquely  powerful  emphasis  he 
laid  upon  the  social  elements  in  the  religious  life,  individual  and  cor- 
porate." 

An  editorial  paragraph  in  the  March  number  of  the  Educational 
Review  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  recent  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  regarding  the  bureau  of  education.  It  much  decries  the 
agitation  for  the  elevation  of  the  bureau  to  a  department  of  cabinet 
rank,  but  urges  the  advancement  to  a  department  ranking  with  the  de- 
partment of  labor,  and  commanding  a  salary  for  its  chief  of  $5,000  in- 
stead of  $3,000,  also  with  better  housing  and  more  adequate  appropria- 
tions. 

"W.  V.,  Her  Book  and  Various  Verses,"  by  Wm.  Canton,  is  a  refresh- 
ing bit  of  child-land  lore,  which  cheers  one  with  its  unconscious  assur- 
ances of  a  free  and  happy  childhood.    Isbister  &  Co.,  publishers,  London. 

We  call  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  clubbing  list  on  another  page 
of  this  magazine.  Save  money  by  ordering  your  periodicals  through 
the  Kindergarten  Literature  Co. 

The  eleventh  edition  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison's  "A  Study  of 
Child  Nature  "  is  exhausted,  and  the  twelfth  thousand  will  soon  be  ready . 

CURRENT  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  OF  IMPORTANCE  TO  TEACHERS. 

"  The  History  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  United  States,"  by  Susan  E. 
Blow,  in  The  Outlook  for  April  3. 

"  Spiritual  Education,"  by  Robert  P.  St.  John,  in  Education  for  April. 

"The  Museum  as  an  Educational  Institution,"  by  Oliver  C.  Farring- 
ton,  in  Education  for  April. 

"  Psychology  of  the  Child,"  by  Dr.  W.  Preyer,  in  The  School  Journal 
for  April  3. 

"Amplification  and  Application  of  the  Basal  Principle  of  Teaching," 
by  O.  L.  Lyon,  in  The  Inland  Educator  for  April. 

"  Home  Training,"  by  James  M.  Greenwood,  in  The  School  Journal 
for  March  27. 

"  Society  and  the  New  Education,"  by  J.  K.  Ellwood,  in  The  School 
Journal  for  March  27. 

"  Child  Study  in  the  Kindergarten,"  by  Zella  R.  Nicholson,  in  The 
Child  Study  Monthly  for  April. 
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THE    MESSAGE    OF    BARONESS    VON    MAREN- 

HOLTZ-BULOW  TO  THE  AMERICAN 

KINDERGARTNERS.* 

BERTHA  VON  BULOW. 

I  THANK  you  for  welcoming  me  so  heartily.  I  have  met 
with  so  much  kindness  since  my  arrival  in  your  country 
that  I  feel  already  quite  at  home  amongst  you.  The 
fatigues  of  the  long  journey  are  forgotten,  and  I  am 
charmed  with  everything  here.  It  affords  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you  on  a 
subject  in  which  we  are  all  very  deeply  interested.  Kindly, 
however,  do  not  forget  that  I  am  a  German  and  that  I  do 
not  make  any  pretensions  to  perfect  English.  I  feel  quite 
sure  from  what  I  know  of  you,  that  you  will  very  readily 
grant  me  your  indulgence  during  the  few  words  I  shall  ad- 
dress to  you.  Kindly  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  if  I  do  not 
make  myself  sufficiently  understood. 

You  are  well  aware  that  my  aunt,  Baroness  von  Maren- 
holtz-Biilow,  a  woman  whose  memory  is  dear  to  us  all,  was 
unfortunately  unable  to  visit  your  hospitable  shores.  It  was 
the  wish  nearest  to  her  heart,  but  she  was  never  to  see  the 
fulfillment  of  it.  Her  untiring  activity  in  spreading  far  and 
wide  the  Froebel  system  of  education,  in  founding  numerous 
institutions,  kindergartens,  school  gardens,  training  institu- 
tions for  teachers  and  nursery  maids,  her  incessant  literary 
work  in  furthering  the  cause  of  this  noble  system,  and  last, 
not  least,  her  state  of  health  preventing  her  taking  a  sea  voy- 

*  Given  by  the  niece  of  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Biilow.  the  Baroness  von  Biilow- 
Wendhausen,  in  the  leading  cities  of  America  during  the  past  two  months. 
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age  of  any  duration,  all  contributed  in  hindering  her  coming 
to  you  in  her  own  person.  Nevertheless  she  took  extraordi- 
nary interest  in  following  the  rapid  progress  of  the  cause  in 
your  great  country,  and  was  delighted  over  the  universal  rec- 
ognition of  its  merit,  not  only  by  all  classes  of  society,  but 
even  by  the  government;  she  particularly  rejoiced  that  the 
women  took  such  an  active  interest  in  the  system.  "I  only 
wish  I  could  tell  the  Americans  myself,"  she  often  used  to 
say,  "how  rejoiced  I  am,  and  also  how  delighted  Froebel 
would  have  been  at  such  a  state  of  affairs.  If  you  ever  have 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  America,"  she  would  address 
me,  "do  so  and  tell  our  friends  there  I  am  fully  convinced 
they  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  further  the  whole 
system  of  Froebel  there,  a  system  commencing  with  the 
cradle  and  leading  up  to  the  university.  There  they  are  not 
so  bound  down  by  school  laws  as  is  the  case  here  in  Ger- 
many. The  intelligence  with  which  up  to  now  the  system 
has  been  taken  up  in  America,  particularly  the  kindergarten, 
fully  persuades  me  that  a  great  work  will  yet  be  done  there 
in  the  cause  of  the  new  education.  Tell  them  that,  and  say, 
although  I  was  not  able  to  visit  them  personally,  like  many 
of  the  European  countries,  still  I  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  their  doings;  my  whole  heart  was  with  America.  Give 
them  a  thousand  last  greetings  from  me,  and  tell  them  to 
work  on  valiantly  in  the  great  cause,  for  the  everlasting 
welfare  of  their  country  "  My  aunt  spoke  thus  in  the  last 
few  months  of  her  life,  and  I  come  amongst  you  to  carry  out 
her  dearest  wish. 

As  soon  as  I  was  strong  enough  after  my  aunt's  death,  I 
began  to  draw  a  picture  of  her  singularly  great  and  admira- 
ble life,  to  write  the  history  of  a  life  rich  in  well-doing,  and 
rare  as  it  was  beautiful.  What  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz- 
Bi'ilow  rendered  in  the  great  cause,  what  she  did  to  further 
the  noble  system  of  Froebel,  is  well  known  to  you  all.  That 
she  was  beloved  here  is  certain,  as  after  her  death  we  re- 
ceived so  many  proofs  of  sincere  sympathy  from  America. 
One  of  your  great  kindergarten  unions  wrote  to  me:  "We 
feel  as  if  the  mother  of  all  was  gone."     I  was  deeply  affected 
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by  these  words,  and  they  spurred  me  on  to  convey  my  aunt's 
greeting  to  you  in  person,  to  relate  to  you  personally  what 
she  commissioned  me  to  say,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  to  you  my  book  on  the  life 
of  our  great  mother.  I  bring  it  to  you.  To  those  who  re- 
vere her  name,  and  who  know  how  she  sacrificed  her  life  in 
the  cause  of  Froebel's  new  system  of  education,  it  will 
naturally  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  learn  how  it  was  that 
this  extraordinary  woman,  who  long  since  unconsciously 
won  a  place  in  pedagogical  history,  renowned  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  in  the  history  of  culture  of  our 
century  —  how  it  was  that  this  woman,  born  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  came  to  take  up  the  system  of  Froebel  so 
enthusiastically  that  on  the  very  first  acquaintance  she 
made  with  him,  carried  away  with  the  idea,  she  gave  herself 
entirely  up  to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause.  You  will  find 
the  explanation  in  her  biography,  and  when  you  have  read 
it,  you  will  understand  how  it  was  that  my  aunt  became  a 
sacrificing  apostle  of  the  new  education,  from  which  she 
hoped  the  regeneration  of  humanity,  the  regeneration  of 
women,  who  would  through  this  new  and  grand  system  of 
education  become  the  educators  of  the  human  race  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  who  through  such  a  system 
would  be  placed  in  the  position  rightly  belonging  to  them 
as  women  and  as  mothers. 

For  over  twenty  years  I  was  the  inseparable  companion 
of  my  aunt  by  day  and  by  night,  and  I  think  therefore  I  am 
in  the  position  of  giving  you  a  true  picture,  not  only  of  her 
life,  but  of  her  very  being,  her  personality.  In  sketching  her 
character  I  have  endeavored  to  be  as  faithful  as  possible, 
and  no  doubt  I  have  only  met  your  inmost  wishes  in  that  re- 
spect. If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  tell  you  something  of 
that  which  my  aunt  would  very  much  have  liked  to  have 
conveyed  to  you  in  her  own  person.  In  another  lecture 
upon  Froebel's  law,  "connection  of  opposites,"  you  will  per- 
mit me,  no  doubt,  to  convey  to  you  some  of  her  thoughts  as 
written  down  in  her  "  Gedankenbucher"  (notes  of  some  of 
the  dominating  thoughts  in  her  mind,  and  which  she  was 
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accustomed  to  collect  together  in  books,  from  the  period  of 
her  confirmation  to  her  death),  to  convey  to  you  the  concep- 
tion she  formed  of  Froebel's  law  a  few  days  after  she  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  that  great  man.  The  cognizance 
of  this  law  and  its  proper  application  to  the  little  child,  in 
leading  it  to  create  for  itself  in  its  various  occupations,  was, 
as  is  well  known,  her  grand  aim,  and  upon  which  she  laid 
particular  weight.  She  set,  however,  the  greatest  value  upon 
the  application  of  the  new  system  of  teaching,  in  its  bearing 
on  the  very  commencement  of  the  child's  life';  and  further, 
that  the  system  should  not  be  confined  to  the  kindergarten, 
but  should  comprise  in  its  application  the  whole  period  of 
childhood  and  youth  up  to  the  completion  of  its  education. 
My  aunt's  entire  efforts  were  directed  to  pointing  out  to 
mothers  and  their  assistants  the  fact  that  the  common  idea 
in  regard  to  the  child  —  namely,  that  in  the  first  years  of  its 
life  only  its  bodily  wants  should  be  fostered  —  is  false.  Body 
and  mind,  says  Froebel,  are  born  together,  and  it  was  the 
undying  merit  of  this  man  to  teach  us  how  the  two  should 
be  simultaneously  furthered  and  assisted  in  their  develop- 
ment, and  to  place  at  the  same  time  in  our  hands  the  best 
medium  for  carrying  out  his  theory.  In  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, my  aunt  says  in  her  Handbook:  "The  kindergarten  re- 
mains only  an  educational  fragment,  if  the  groundwork  is 
not  laid  at  home,  in  accordance  with  Froebel's  system,  con- 
tinued side  by  side  and  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the 
same  laws  and  in  the  same  manner;  if  the  same  method  is 
not  continued  in  the  school,  and  if  its  leading  principles  do 
not  remain  the  standard  up  to  the  last,  up  to  the  period 
when  the  education  is,  so  to  say,  finished."  Not  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  present  method  of  educating 
womankind  leaves  almost  out  of  sight  the  natural  educa- 
tional vocation  of  the  sex,  and  that  the  mother  in  conse- 
quence is  unfitted  to  guide  and  assist  the  first  development 
of  the  child  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Froebel,  there 
is  still  the  deeply  rooted  prejudice  to  be  reckoned  with  — 
namely,  that  the  bringing  up  of  the  child  in  the  first  few 
years  must  remain  preferably  of  a  purely  corporeal  nature; 
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that  the  motherly  instinct  is  quite  sufficient  for  its  earliest 
guidance,  and  that  every  intentional  and  conscious  interfer- 
ence is  only  injurious  and  interrupts  the  natural  development 
of  the  child.  The  dread  of  interrupting  the  natural  course 
of  development  in  the  child  has,  no  doubt,  its  full  justi- 
fication. So  long  as  the  conditions  of  this  progress  remain 
unknown,  and  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  child's  mind 
in  its  earliest  years  are  hidden  from  our  view,  and  no  clew 
exists  for  guidance,  so  long  must  the  motherly  intuition  re- 
main the  standard  —  an  intuition  which  at  least  is  just  as 
much  based  upon  nature  as  the  being  of  the  child  itself. 

The  life  of  the  animals  gives  us  a  proof  of  the  unerring 
motherly  instinct,  the  animal  instinct,  when  undisturbed,  in- 
variably reaching  its  proper  goal.  An  approximate  state  of 
affairs  is  to  be  found  amongst  human  beings  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  a  complete  state  of  nature.  Man  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, with  the  mental  side  still  undeveloped,  acts  according 
to  the  impulses  of  his  mere  sensuous  nature,  and  reaches  his 
object  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  rude  instincts.  The  more, 
however,  man  raises  himself  above  the  animal  and  natural 
plane,  the  more  the  mental  evolution  predominates  and  con- 
scious volition  and  action  step  in,  the  weaker  becomes  the 
instantaneousness  of  his  impulses  or  instincts,  and  the  greater 
becomes  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  grants  him  the 
choice  of  means  in  gaining  his  object. 

Amongst  the  wild  tribes  the  mother  follows  her  instinct 
more  or  less  in  the  bringing  up  of  her  child,  but  the  result 
is  only  the  natural  man,  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  normal 
representative  of  the  savage.  In  civilized  countries  the 
mother  possesses  the  motherly  instinct  only  in  so  far  as  the 
higher  development  and  culture  exclude  a  purely  instinc- 
tive action.  Every  sure  support  is  gone,  however,  if  there 
does  not  enter  into  the  place  of  the  no-longer-sufficing,  guid- 
ing clew  of  the  instinct,  another,  which  is  unerring  in  its 
operation.  Consciousness  must  take  the  place  of  instinct  or 
unconsciousness,  if  man  is  to  fulfill  his  mission  as  a  rational 
being.  In  childhood,  in  the  earliest  period  of  development, 
body  and  soul  are  still  completely  in  union,  and  can  only  be 
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developed  by  interaction.  From  the  period  of  the  first  rays 
of  the  light  darting  into  the  eyes  of  the  child,  when  the  first 
impressions  of  the  senses  begin  their  sway,  not  only  does 
the  corporeal  part  of  its  nature  grow  in  strength,  but  the 
mental  also,  which  latter  can  only  express  itself  at  all 
through  the  medium  of  the  organs.  In  accordance  with  this 
fact  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  only  the  body  and  its  various 
wants  were  to  be  fostered  during  the  first  period  of  the 
child's  life;  but  herein  lies  the  greatest  mistake  it  is  possible 
to  fall  into.  Were  man  only  a  natural  product,  so  to  speak, 
and  were  he  to  remain  so,  then  it  would  be  quite  sufficient 
if  the  conditions  of  his  maintenance  were  fulfilled.  Since, 
however,  the  human  being  is  endowed  with  mind  (a  child  of 
God),  thereby  destined  to  be  a  rational  being,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  from  the  very  commencement  of  life,  the  mental 
wants  of  the  child  require  to  be  gratified  just  as  much  as  the 
bodily.  Just  as  the  lack  of  nutriment  entails  the  death  of 
the  body,  so  the  absence  of  spiritual  nourishment  entails 
that  of  the  spirit  (at  least  approximately  so,  as  undevelop- 
ment).  And  if  the  one  side  is  nourished  too  much,  it  can 
only  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  apparently  com- 
plete oneness  of  body  and  soul  in  the  earliest  years  of  child- 
hood demands  that  the  needs  of  both  should  be  simulta- 
neously supplied.  The  mental  nourishment  must  be  directly 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  bodily,  the  mental  faculties  must 
be  exercised  simultaneously  with  those  of  the  body,  —  the 
members  and  the  senses.  In  some  measure  this  is  realized 
through  the  teaching  instinct  of  the  mother,  who  uses  many 
opportunities,  by  the  nursing  of  the  body,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soul.  The  play  and  prattle  of  the  mother  at  all  events 
is  the  right  way  to  wake  the  dormant  powers  of  the  child's 
mind,  and  is  calculated  to  aid  the  first  buddings  of  the  soul. 
It  is  the  right  way,  but  is  not  sufficient  so  far  as  the  affec- 
tionate trifling  of  the  mother  is  carried  on  without  com- 
prehension. It  becomes  more  and  more  inadequate  as  the 
culture  of  humanity  progresses  and  the  higher  are  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  powers  of  mankind.  To  satisfy  our 
present  rate  of  progress,  the  powers  and  the  capacities  of 
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the  human  being  from  the  first  breath  of  life  must  be  fitted 
in  the  right  way  for  their  object  and  destiny.  And  for  the 
above  reason  it  was  reserved  for  our  time  to  produce  the 
man  capable  of  carrying  out  the  great  idea  of  a  natural  proc- 
ess of  development  of  the  human  mind,  to  be  begun  in  the 
cradle  and  only  ending  with  death;  that  man,  the  discoverer 
of  the  idea,  was  Froebel,  as  you  well  know.  In  her  instruc- 
tion lessons  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Baroness  to  point  out 
in  a  charming  manner  that  every  time  God  wishes  to  launch 
forth  a  new  idea  into  the  world  for  the  welfare  of  mankind 
he  endows  a  man  with  special  powers  and  qualifies  him  to 
become  the  bearer  of  this  idea;  makes  him  his  prophet; 
gives  him  the  requisite  means  for  becoming  his  instrument 
in  the  conveyance  of  this  new  idea  so  necessary  to  humanity. 
Froebel,  the  plain  old  man,  who  remained  childlike  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  was  the  man  designated  by  God  to  become 
the  prophet  of  childhood;  was  chosen  to  give  to  mankind  a 
new  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  children;  and  God 
placed  in  his  hands  the  medium  for  carrying  out  this  grand 
plan  of  a  new  education.  What  Comenius  and  other  great 
and  good  spirits  had  wished  and  aspired  to,  Froebel  found 
the  requisite  medium  for  carrying  out.  Through  Froebel 
all  the  beautiful  thoughts  and  orations  were  converted  into 
deeds;  and  everyone  who  makes  the  furtherance  of  human 
weal  a  reality,  bears  a  share  in  spreading  God's  kingdom 
upon  earth,  of  which  Comenius  had  already  dreamed;  he  be- 
comes himself,  with  God,  a  blesser  of  mankind.  Froebel  was 
furnished  by  God  with  special  gifts;  he  was  endowed  with 
unusual  powers  of  perception  and  observation,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary memory  for  the  impressions  received  in  his  own 
childhood,  dating  back  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  his 
life.  So  it  became  possible  for  this  old  man,  though  he 
had  never  been  a  father  himself,  to  throw  himself  into  the 
very  being  of  the  babe,  a  state  of  affairs  very  remote  from 
the  nature  of  the  majority  of  men.  Who  could  but  read  with 
deep  emotion  his  comprehension  of  the  mother's  feelings,  as 
exemplified,  for  instance,  in  his  "  Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder  "  ? 
In  her  Handbook  my  aunt  continues:  "It  has  long  been 
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an  acknowledged  axiom  of  pedagogical  science,  that  the  im- 
pressions received  by  the  mind  of  the  child  in  its  first  years 
affect  the  whole  course  of  its  life."  Nevertheless,  people 
did  not  clearly  understand  in  what  measure  or  degree  this 
could  take  place  before  the  period  of  going  to  school.  The 
inference,  however,  to  be  drawn  from  this  maxim  is,  that  al- 
ready at  this  early  period,  the  highest  and  last  mission  of 
man's  being  must  steadily  be  kept  in  view.  It  was  not  only 
a  question  of  attending  to  the  preservation  and  invigoration 
of  the  bodily  instincts  concerned;  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
question  of  bearing  in  mind  the  higher  instincts  of  the  soul; 
and  indeed,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stimulation  of  the 
higher  senses  hinders  the  lower  from  degenerating  into  mere 
passion.  Only  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
children  place  us  in  the  position  of  indicating  the  true 
medium  by  which  this  object  can  be  accomplished.  And 
for  this  knowledge,  there  is  in  addition  to  the  clew  given  us 
by  organic  nature,  only  the  standard  presented  to  us  by  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  race,  mankind.  Froe- 
bel,  examining  the  history  of  the  human  race,  found  in 
it,  according  to  his  maxim,  "The  individual  can  only  ad- 
vance after  the  manner  of  the  race,"  the  standard  of  help 
for  the  development  of  the  little  child  of  man.  My  aunt 
says  in  her  Handbook:  "The  gradual  introduction  into  the 
truth  must  begin  at  once  with  life  itself;  must  be  begun  with 
true  representations  of  things,  in  order  that  accurate  thought 
can  ensue.  Consequently  we  dare  not  wait  till  the  child  has 
a  quantity  of  confused  pictures  imprinted  on  its  mind;  from 
the  very  commencement  it  must  be  given  a  guide  which  im- 
parts order,  arrangement,  and  clearness  into  the  chaos  of 
surrounding  things."  Froebel  says:  "Each  child  passes 
through  the  history  of  creation,  as  related  in  the  books  of 
Moses.  At  first  the  world  is  enveloped  in  mist,  out  of  which 
the  chaos  of  forms  gradually  emerges,  until  there  is  light 
and  everything  is  clearly  defined.  Not  until  later  is  added 
the  word  which  names  the  animals  and  everything  that  hath 
life."  How  can  the  awakening  soul  be  given  such  a  clew  to 
the   finding  of  the   right  way?     This   is   the    task    Froebel 
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solves.  Science  has  in  so  far  facilitated  all  knowledge, 
inasmuch  as  she  has  classified  every  department  which 
establishes  sequence  and  order,  by  connecting  likes  or  ob- 
jects of  a  similar  nature,  and  separating  unlikes  or  those 
of  a  dissimilar  nature.  The  things  of  a  sequence,  or  of  any 
order,  are  fixed  by  primitive  forms,  from  which  proceed  all 
complexity  of  forms.  In  natural  philosophy  all  primitive 
forms  are  types  or  representatives  of  an  order  or  of  a  species. 
In  geography  and  astronomy,  the  divisions  are  formed  after 
mathematical  calculations;  in  history,  after  various  periods 
of  time;  in  philosophy,  after  the  categories  of  thought,  and  so 
on.  Now,  if  through  such  divisions  and  characteristic  repre- 
sentatives the  infinite  diversity  of  knowledge  gains  in  pre- 
cision and  clearness  for  the  riper  mind  of  man,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  still  undeveloped 
mind  of  the  child!  Indeed,  the  weakness  of  the  child  mind 
needs  such  help  far  more  than  the  mature  mind. 

This  science  of  methodics,  sprung  from  the  very  mind  of 
man  himself,  must  exactly  correspond  to  his  being  from  his 
first  awakening;  for  this  mind  remains  the  very  same  through 
all  stages  of  his  being,  however  much  the  different  degrees 
of  his  development  may  constantly  influence  it.  Before 
identification  can  enter  into  the  great  complexity  of  details 
or  particulars  —  for  instance,  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  —  the 
universal  preliminary  conditions  must  be  obtained.  The 
universal,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  things,  are  charac- 
teristics without  which  the  things  cannot  be  recognized. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  done  is  to  find  repre- 
sentatives for  these  properties,  by  which  they  can  easiest 
be  made  accessible  to  the  still  unpracticed  senses  of  the 
child.  Consequently,  objects  which  facilitate  the  recogni- 
tion of  form,  color,  size,  number,  weight,  sound,  and  so  on, 
are  the  most  adapted  for  the  purpose,  so  that  this  identifica- 
tion, which  if  left  to  itself  remains  in  a  certain  measure 
vague,  indistinct,  and  without  congruity,  shall  proceed  with 
precision,  clearness,  and  right  logical  sequence. 

The  signification  of  the  Froebel  gifts  consists  in  the  fact 
that  already  in  the  very  earliest  years  of  its  life  the  child  is- 
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made  acquainted  with  such  universal  representatives  of 
things  and  their  attributes  as  are  suited  to  its  perceptions. 
These  objects,  which  are  to  symbolize  to  the  child  the  attri- 
butes of  things,  must  of  course  be  the  very  simplest  pos- 
sible, and  suitable  for  playthings.  What  can  be  simpler,  for 
instance,  than  the  soft  or  hard  ball  for  giving  an  impression 
of  form  —  and  that,  too,  the  most  primitive  form,  from 
which  all  others  spring?  How  simple  altogether  is  the 
whole  process  by  which  Froebel  goes  to  work  to  give  the 
babe,  awakening  to  a  sense  of  exterior  objects,  this  first  im- 
pression of  form.  As  is  well  known  to  you,  the  ball  is  hung 
up  and  made  to  swing  to  and  fro  before  the  cradle.  Now  it 
is  perfectly  certain,  nobody  can  compel  the  babe  to  look  at 
the  ball;  as  yet  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  it  to  look 
steadfastly  at  any  object,  and  a  little  child  cannot  be  forced 
at  all;  but  as  soon  as  the  child's  eyes  are  capable  of  regard- 
ing an  object  fixedly,  so  soon  will  they  begin  of  themselves 
to  concentrate  their  gaze  on  this  single  swinging  object, 
standing  out  in  relief  from  the  surrounding  chaos,  again  and 
again  —  for  the  ball  remains  suspended  there  every  day;  and 
if  the  child  now  sees  this  very,  very  often,  if  its  eye  has 
rested  very,  very  often  on  this  single  object,  it  will  have  re- 
ceived an  impression  of  the  simplest  form.  This  impression 
is  associated  later  with  impressions  of  direction,  motion,  and 
color.  This  is  well  known  to  you  all.  In  this  manner  the 
ball  becomes  the  child's  first  object  lesson.  But  as  you 
know,  Froebel  was  not  content  with  object  lessons  alone;  he 
requires  at  the  same  time  manipulation  (the  act  of  handling), 
and  the  child  soon  proceeds  so  far  in  its  development  that 
it  attempts  to  seize  the  ball.  Now  give  it  the  ball,  but  you 
will  see  the  little  hands  are  still  too  weak  to  hold  the  object; 
•it  slips  from  their  grasp.  There  comes  a  day,  however, 
when  the  little  hands  hold  the  ball,  and  firmly,  too.  The 
little  fingers  encompass  it,  and  through  exercise  they  gather 
strength.  My  aunt  said:  "  We  must  observe  the  child  when 
it  is  in  the  act  of  holding  the  ball  fast  for  the  first  time. 
What  a  beaming  ecstasy  lights  up  its  little  face,  and  why?" 
The  child  feels  its  strength.     For  the  first  time  in  its  life  it 
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has  tried  its  strength,  and  by  holding  the  ball  fast  for  the 
first  time,  it  has  accomplished  its  first  work  in  life,  its  first 
deed.  For  the  destiny  of  mankind  is  to  do,  to  work,  to 
create  —  spontaneously  to  create;  and  thence  the  satisfaction 
of  the  little  being  on  its  very  first  entrance  into  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  destiny  upon  earth.  Well  it  is  known  to  you 
how  Froebel's  gifts  succeed  one  another,  how  one  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  other,  how  they  form  a  connected  whole,  and 
how  each  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  new  phase  of  the 
child's  development.  The  balls  by  reason  of  their  color 
have  already  given  occasion  for  comparison;  the  hard  ball 
of  the  second  gift  serves  to  test  weight  and  sound.  These 
three  primitive  or  normal  forms  typified  by  ball,  cube,  and 
cylinder,  are  not  only  representatives  for  form  alone,  as  ex- 
pressed in  conformity  to  law  in  crystallization;  they  are  set 
together  with  the  unity  of  number  in  the  ball  noted  by  the 
child,  opposite  the  plurality,  and  offer  to  the  observation  of 
the  child  diversity  of  form  after  a  natural  order  of  sequence. 
With  the  cube  comes,  as  you  know,  division.  Froebel,  as  is 
well  known,  follows  in  his  gifts  and  occupations  the  diverg- 
ing line  and  the  ascending  line.  He  begins  with  solids  and 
passes  over  to  planes,  lines,  points,  all  represented  by  tan- 
gible objects,  and  then  from  tangible  points  (pricking)  goes 
back  again  through  lines,  surfaces,  to  solids  (which  the  child 
itself  makes  in  clay),  to  fixed  form. 

With  uncommon  ingeniousness  all  these  gifts  and  oc- 
cupations are  in  constant  sequence  (which  is  sufficiently 
known  to  you),  always  adapted  to  the  child's  succeeding 
phase  of  development;  they  are  always  calculated  to  assist 
the  child  in  its  development  through  its  play. 

If  Froebel  gave  his  games  in  such  sequence;  if  through 
them  he  uses  not  only  the  impulses  of  the  child;  if  he  also 
keeps  in  view  its  limbs,  its  development  of  lines,  step  for 
step;  if  he  in  the  "Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder"  gives  for  each 
finger  a  little  game  intended  to  strengthen  each  finger  joint; 
if  he  has  produced  his  logically  connected  method  for  the 
development  of  the  child  —  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  im- 
possible, without  damaging  the  value  of  the  method,  to  take 
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away  any  one  of  the  occupations,  and  thus  inconsiderately  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  development.  My  aunt  was  of  the 
opinion  that,  when  anyone  had  thought  out  a  system,  no- 
body had  the  right  to  disturb  the  result  of  it  by  maligning 
it;  that  it  is  a  very  great  injustice  to  the  inventor  of  the 
system,  and  that  the  result  of  a  method  can  only  become 
visible  if  it  is  applied  as  a  whole.  This  view  my  aunt  had 
defended  again  and  again  by  word  and  by  letter,  and  it 
grieved  and  angered  her  very  much  when,  for  instance, 
South  Germany  began  to  cast  out  of  the  course  some  of  the 
occupations  as  being  superfluous  and  even  injurious. 

In  her  Handbook  you  can  read  her  ideas  on  the  subject, 
but  at  present  it  would  take  us  too  far  from  our  theme  to 
enter  into  particulars.  My  aunt  felt,  however,  the  injustice 
done  to  Froebel,  the  highly  gifted  judge  of  the  nature  and 
needs  of  children,  when  thoughtless  people  at  first  view  de- 
molished his  well-thought-out,  well-calculated  method.  She 
was  highly  angered  at  the  harm  done  to  Froebel  and  the 
children  themselves.  In  her  Handbook,  continues  my  aunt 
further:  "The  starting  point  for  this  new  science  —  how  the 
unconscious  mind  of  the  child  soars  up  to  consciousness, 
and  what  medium  the  child  has  been  given  to  help  it  in  the 
degree  of  education  necessary  to  its  being  —  was  found  by 
Froebel,  and  therewith  the  basis  of  an  education  in  harmony 
with  nature."  The  question  now  rests  upon  the  continuous 
development  of  the  system,  and  the  mode  of  application. 
Continuous  development  can  only  follow  experience,  and 
this  can  only  be  obtained  through  its  application.  (Thus 
the  main  point  is  a  full  and  complete  trial  of  its  application.) 
This  application  can  only  proceed  from  the  mothers  and  their 
assistants,  and  both  can  only  make  use  of  what  they  have 
learned.  The  procuring  of  suitable  assistants  for  the  moth- 
ers was  the  reason  my  aunt  laid  such  value  on  the  training 
of  nursery  maids  (we  call  them  Kinderpflegerinnen)  and 
nurses.  For  the  most  part  these  girls  are  taken  from  the 
lower  classes,  and  through  them  the  new  education  best 
forces  its  way  among  the  said  classes,  for  they  form  for  the 
greater  part  the  future  mothers  of  the  people.     The  last 
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thing  written  by  my  aunt  in  this  world  was  an  appeal  for 
the  training  of  nursery  maids.  "The  mothers  of  the  race 
must  be  taught;  that  is  the  principal  task,"  said  my  aunt. 
To  teach  them  the  Froebel  method  was,  as  you  know,  the 
great  task  of  forty  years'  unremitting,  immense  toil  —  forty 
years  of  her  life  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Froebel.  The  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  were 
mostly  dedicated  to  the  Froebel-Stiftung  in  Dresden,  an  es- 
tablishment which  she  founded  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Froebel's  method  in  its  entirety  and  in  its  purity,  the  teach- 
ers of  which  were  instructed  by  herself,  and  where,  as  long 
as  her  strength  permitted,  she  taught  and  gave  lectures  in 
this  science  for  the  benefit  of  the  mothers.  Her  instruction 
in  regard  to  the  first  education  of  the  child  after  Froebel's 
"Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder"  was  admirable,  stimulating  in 
every  way  the  spiritual  and  mental  powers  to  such  a  degree 
that  nobody  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  her  in- 
struction could  ever  forget  it.  I  have  seen  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  sitting  at  her  feet  en- 
raptured. The  plan  of  instruction  carried  out  by  this  model 
establishment  has  been  inserted  by  me  in  her  biography, 
and  consequently  you  will  be  able  to  read  it  for  yourselves. 


A 


A    FAIRY'S    MONDAY. 
FAIRY  washerwoman,  down  in  a  dell, 
Set  her  acorn-cup  tubs  under  a  drooping  harebell. 
She  washed  her  clothes  —  queer  little  duds  — 
With  the  greatest  of  care  in  sea  foam  for  suds. 
To  make  them  look  as  good  as  new, 
She  rinsed  them  well  in  the  fresh  morning  dew, 
And  for  indigo  used  a  bit  of  blue  sky; 
Then,  on  a  cobweb  for  clothesline,  they  were  hung 
up  to  dry. 

— Elizabeth  S.  Hicok,  in  Outlook. 


WILLIE   ELIZABETH    ROBIN. 

A   SKETCH   OF    HER    EARLY   EDUCATION. 

LAURA    E.    POULSSON. 

SIX  years  ago,  as  Christmastide  drew  near,  a  mother 
and  child  set  out  on  a  strange  journey  from  the 
"Lone  Star  state"  to  distant  Massachusetts.  A 
great  hope  implanted  within  the  mother's  breast 
had  led  them  thus  "to  go  on  a  pilgrimage,"  for  she  had 
heard  that  a  wonder  almost  as  great  as  the  veritable  making 
of  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak 
could  be  accomplished  for  her  child  —  a  "lone  star "  child 
indeed  —  who  neither  saw  nor  heard  nor  spoke. 

Who  will  say,  after  reading  the  following  account,  that 
a  seeming  miracle  has  not  been  wrought  since  the  trustful 
mother  left  her  child  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and, 
bravely  solitary,  took  her  long  way  back  to  Texas? 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  was  born  at  Throckmorton,  Tex., 
July  12,  1884.  Her  father  was  a  Swede  and  her  mother  a 
native  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Both  were  possessed  of  ster- 
ling character  and  robust  health,  and  Willie  set  out  in  life 
with  the  rich  inheritance  of  a  strong  constitution  and  a 
happy  spirit.  As  a  baby  she  was  considered  unusually 
bright  and  active.  Her  senses  were  perfect,  and  she  had 
already  begun  to  talk,  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months, 
she  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness  which  left  her  without 
sight  and  hearing,  and  as  a  consequence,  without  speech. 

With  returning  health  Willie's  natural  activity  asserted 
itself  in  spite  of  her  deprivations;  and  as  she  grew  older  she 
became  not  only  self-helpful  in  many  ways,  but,  when  there 
were  two  younger  sisters  to  be  cared  for,  this  tiny  creature 
would  help  her  mother  to  dress  them,  would  wash  their 
faces  and  hands  after  meals,  and  join  in,  if  not  lead,  their 
happy  frolics. 

The  arrival  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Jamaica 
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Plain,  Mass.,  was  made  December  20,  1890,  Willie  being 
then  nearly  six  and  a  half  years  old.  Both  travelers  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome,  and  Mrs.  Robin  was  invited  to 
make  a  little  visit  at  the  kindergarten  in  order  to  get 
acquainted  with  her  daughter's  future  home  and  enjoy 
some  of  the  sights  of  Boston.  During  the  ten  days  of  this 
visit,  Willie's  special  teacher,  Miss  Effie  J.  Thayer,  was  not 
idle.  As  companion,  playmate,  and  observer  she  learned 
much  concerning  her  little  charge,  besides  gathering  from 
the  mother  all  the  information  possible  about  Willie's  pre- 
vious life;  so  that  when  Mrs.  Robin  departed  and  the  time 
for  regular  lessons  came,  Willie's  teacher  felt  that  she  had  a 
good  basis  of  acquaintance  upon  which  to  begin  her  teaching. 

The  words  selected  for  Willie's  first  language  lesson 
were  fan,  hat,  and  ring.  Her  teacher  had  provided  a  variety 
of  objects  corresponding  to  these  names,  and  began  the  les- 
son by  giving  Willie  a  small  fan  to  examine  and  use,  at  the 
same  time  making  the  letters  f-a-n  in  the  child's  hand,  using 
the  manual  alphabet. 

Then  she  gave  her  another  fan,  again  spelling  the  word. 
After  showing  her  several  fans  of  different  styles  and  spell- 
ing the  word  each  time,  she  continued  the  lesson  in  the 
same  manner  with  hat.  The  drill  on  fan,  hat,  and  ring  was 
varied  in  many  ways.  There  were  paper  hats,  clay  hats, 
dolls'  hats — hats  of  every  kind;  hats  in  class  and  hats  out 
of  class;  and  in  obtrusive  connection  with  each,  that  curious 
finger  formula  was  presented.  If  Willie  dressed  to  go  out 
for  a  walk,  coat  and  gloves  and  overshoes  were  comfortably 
at  hand;  but  the  freakish  hat  refused  to  appear  unless  sum- 
moned by  finger  magic.  Even  Laura,  the  kindergarten  doll 
of  that  era,  lost  her  hat  one  day  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
necessitating  an  attempt  at  spelling  on  Willie's  part  in  order 
that  it  might  be  found.  Those  must  have  been  strange  days 
to  dear  little  Willie! 

As  a  "test"  review  of  the  three  words  which  had  been 
studied,  Miss  Thayer  prepared  a  grab  bag  containing  a 
number  of  hats,  fans,  and  rings. 

Willie  dearly  loves  a  frolic,  and   the  sportiveness  of  a 
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grab-bag  review  appealed  to  her  very  effectually.  She  fer- 
reted out  the  different  objects  from  the  bag  as  their  names 
were  spelled  to  her,  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  she 
knew  the  words  thoroughly.  This  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week's  work. 

But  language  teaching  was  only  a  part  of  what  Willie 
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was  to  receive  at  the  kindergarten.  Gymnastics,  weaving, 
stringing  beads,  paper  folding  and  cutting  and  pasting,  and 
clay  modeling,  etc.,  all  had  their  place  from  the  first,  and 
in  them  Willie  showed  both  understanding  and  aptitude. 

Some  of  her  own 'amusements  were  pricking  paper  with 
a  pin,  sewing  with  paper  and  string,  tearing  paper  into  bits 
and  stringing  these  bits  upon  a  cord  as  if  they  were  beads. 

Willie's  first  voluntary  use  of  her  hardly  earned  vocabu- 
lary of  three  words  was  in  connection  with  the  kindergarten 
doll,  Laura.  One  day,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  these 
words,  Miss  Thayer  happened  upon  Willie  —  pretty  golden- 
haired  midget! — sitting  by  a  sunny  window,  with  the  doll 
lying  across  her  lap,  face  down  and  hat  off;  while  Willie,, 
smilingly  wrapped  in  her  own  musings,  was  spelling  h-a-t 
with  her  newly  trained  pink  fingers.  From  this  time  she 
was  often  observed  talking  to  herself  in  the  manual  alphabet. 

The  children  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  take  great 
delight  in  bodily  activity  after  they  have  been  encouraged 
to  overcome  the  timidity  engendered  by  their  condition  and 
by  the  over-carefulness  of  friends;  and  the  playground  and 
gymnasium  present  lively  sights  when  the  children  are  tak- 
ing their  exercise. 

In  the  diary  kept  by  Willie's  teacher,  it  is  recorded  dur- 
ing the  first  month  that  Willie  had  had  a  glorious  time  rid- 
ing in  a  cart  drawn  by  the  other  blind  children;  that  she 
had  taken  her  turn  in  riding  on  the  tricycle;  that  she  had 
joined  in  the  class  games,  being  particularly  fond  of  being 
a  dove  and  flying  away;  and  that  when  her  turn  came  to 
climb  the  rope  as  a  gymnastic  exercise  she  knew  quite  well 
what  to  do,  and  would  gladly  have  tried  climbing  to  the  top 
without  help,  if  allowed  to  have  her  own  way. 

During  the  third  month  of  instruction  Willie  progressed 
rapidly,  taking  the  kindergarten  course  with  her  class,  and 
increasing  her  vocabulary  to  more  than  125  words.  She  also 
began  to  form  sentences. 

By  September  30,  1891,  Willie's  vocabulary  had  increased 
to  more  than  four  hundred  words,  and  she  was  able  to  under- 
stand almost  any  question  or  remark  which  was  addressed  to 
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her.  She  had  also  had  her  first  lesson  in  reading  embossed 
print.  A  decided  inclination  to  talk  with  the  lips  had  by 
this  time  manifested  itself,  and  this  tendency  had  been  so 
enthusiastically  fostered  by  Miss  Thayer  that  Willie  could 
already  articulate  mamma,  man,  mill,  moo,  arm,  and  Tom, 
and  was  practicing  on  words  containing  more  difficult  sounds. 

So  much  had  been  accomplished  during  the  first  year 
that  a  good  groundwork  had  been  laid  for  further  progress, 
and  Willie's  advancement  became  surprisingly  rapid.  The 
knowledge  of  language  which  she  had  gained,  enabled  her 
to  work,  as  the  other  children  did,  from  verbal  direction,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  that  Willie's  directions  were  spelled  into  her 
hand,  and  at  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  year,  September 
30,  1892,  she  had  completed  the  full  kindergarten  course, 
keeping  regularly  with  the  other  children  of  her  class,  and 
had  executed  in  a  dainty  and  skilful  manner  all  the  requisite 
handiwork  of  the  course.  She  had  also  studied  numbers  up 
to  twenty,  had  acquired  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
words  in  articulation,  could  pronounce  several  sentences, 
and  had  made  a  beginning  in  writing.  She  had  also  shared 
the  class  gymnastics  with  freedom  and  delight. 

All  this  mental  development  and  improvement  in  manual 
dexterity  and  general  power  of  coordination  had  been  ac- 
companied by  brilliant  health  and  steady  bodily  growth. 
Willie's  character  had  also  ripened  and  sweetened;  she  was 
much  more  affectionate  and  more  amenable  in  conduct.  It 
was  observed  early  in  her  kindergarten  life  that  an  appeal 
to  her  understanding  was  more  effective  than  the  use  of 
force;  thus,  naturally,  as  avenues  of  communication  opened, 
she  became  more  responsive  and  tractable. 

Willie's  second  summer  was  spent  with  Miss  Emilie  Pouls- 
son,  in  order  that  Miss  Thayer  might  have  a  rest  from  the 
constant  care  of  her  little  pupil. 

One  day  Willie  was  riding  in  a  horse  car  when  there  came 
a  great  jar.  "What  was  that?"  spelled  Willie's  nimble  fin- 
gers. 

"A  heavy  wagon  knocked  against  our  horse  car,"  ex- 
plained her  friend.    "  What  is  against?  "  spelled  Willie.   Then 
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came  one  of  the  word  lessons  which  are  given  so  often  by 
the  way.  "  I  knock  my  foot  against  yours;  "  "  I  push  against 
you;"  "The  wind  blows  against  your  face;"  spelled  the 
friend,  choosing  sentences  which  she  could  illustrate  to 
Willie  then  and  there.  Willie  soon  understood,  was  glad  no 
one  had  been  hurt,  and  closed  the  discussion  of  the  incident 
by  remarking  politely:  "We  will  excuse  the  wagon." 

It  was  proposed  that  Willie  should  be  taken  to  the  sea- 
side. Its  joys  were  recounted  to  her,  and  she  was  told  that 
Miss  Johnson,  one  of  the  kindergarten  teachers,  whom  she 
loves  very  much,  would  be  there.  Willie  danced  with 
pleasure.  She  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  express  such 
wonderful  delight,  but  she  did  the  best  she  could  by  clap- 
ping her  hands  ecstatically  and  spelling  with  rapid  fingers, 
"Laugh!  Smiles!   Fun!  Joy!" 

"Laugh,  smiles,  fun,  joy"  she  did  indeed  have  at  Clark's 
Island.  Brimful  of  liveliness  and  dearly  loving  a  romp,  she 
was  ready  for  any  fun  by  land  or  sea.  She  investigated  the 
wharf  and  the  shore,  went  boating  in  dories  and  sail  boats, 
and  reveled  like  a  mermaid  in  salt  water.  During  the  bath- 
ing hour  she  splashed  and  ducked  and  floated  and  tried  to 
swim  as  eagerly  as  anyone.  When  she  came  home  from 
Clark's  Island  she  used  to  represent  the  scene  of  these 
delightful  doings  with  her  building  blocks.  It  took  two  or 
three  boxes  of  blocks,  a  large  expanse  of  table-top,  and  a 
good  deal  of  time  for  the  representation.  The  ingenuity 
displayed  was  surprising.  On  the  shore  she  had  placed 
irregular  piles  of  blocks,  here  and  there,  to  represent  rocks; 
bath  houses  —  very  good  copies  of  the  original  architecture 
—  occupied  the  background;  a  dory,  well  shaped  fore  and 
aft,  was  moored  at  the  side  of  the  wharf;  the  wharf  itself, 
long,  narrow,  and  of  quite  a  height,  ran  far  out  into  the 
water  and  terminated  in  a  flight  of  steps,  just  as  the  real 
wharf  did.  It  was  explained  by  Willie  that  the  sand  lay  all 
about  on  the  shore.  She  would  show  you  the  whole  thing 
by  taking  hold  of  your  forefinger  (the  rest  of  your  hand  be- 
ing closed  and  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  possible)  and  hav- 
ing you  feel  the  irregularities  of  the  rocks,  the  smoothness 
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of  the  sand,  the  shape  of  the  bath  houses  (with  their  doors 
which  shut  and  open),  and  of  the  dory  with  its  regular  out- 
line and  narrow  seats.  Then  she  would  walk  your  fingers 
carefully  along  the  out-running  wharf  and  down  the  steps  at 
the  end.  There  she  knew  that  the  water  was  very  deep;  but 
how  could  that  fact  be  represented?  This  puzzled  her  a 
long  while,  and  it  was  a  great  triumph  when  she  finally  con- 
ceived a  way  —  which  way  was,  to  build  a  high  wall  of 
blocks  inclosing  a  large  space  beyond  the  shore,  and  thus 
associate  the  idea  of  depth  with  the  space  which  the  salt 
water  occupied. 

The  relative  situation  of  all  the  objects  represented  in 
the  scene  was  very  correct;  and  when  one  considers  that  all 
this  knowledge  was  acquired  through  the  medium  of  touch 
alone,  is  it  not  remarkable? 

The  great  event  of  1892-3  was  Willie's  trip  to  Texas  with 
her  teacher,  which  occupied  a  little  over  two  months.  By 
this  happy  home  visit  the  family  instinct,  always  strong 
within  her,  was  newly  roused  and  intensified.  A  great  gain 
in  articulation  was  also  made,  since  she  found  herself  in 
surroundings  where  that  alone  seemed  of  much  avail  as  a 
medium  of  communication.  The  tale  of  her  awakened  rec- 
ollections, though  most  interesting,  is  too  long  for  inser- 
tion here. 

On  returning  to  Jamaica  Plain,  January  2,  1893,  Willie 
was  delighted  to  be  with  the  children  again,  and  took  up 
her  regular  lessons  as  if  there  had  been  no  break  whatever. 
She  had  now  become  a  member  of  the  primary  department. 
By  the  close  of  the  year  she  had  read  as  follows: 

( By  touch  with  one  hand  and  spelling  out  the  words  with 
the  other,  that  they  might  be  seen  by  the  teacher)  "  Black 
Beauty,"  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Readers. 

(By  touch,  and  oral  reading  of  each  word)  First  Reader, 
and  "The  Little  One's  Story  Book." 

(By  Miss  Thayer's  reading  to  her — i.  e.,  Miss  Thayer's 
making  the  letters  in  Willie's  hand  and  Willie  thus  "listen- 
ing") "  Seven  Little  Sisters." 

Her  number  lessons  were  continued,  but  articulation  had 
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become  the  medium  of  recitation.  Practice  in  writing,  gym- 
nastics, games,  and  all  the  regular  lessons  of  her  class  were 
also  included  in  the  daily  program. 

The  summer  of  this  year  (1893),  like  the  previous  one, 
was  passed  under  the  care  of  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson.  It  was 
not  desired  that  any  regular  instruction  should  be  given,  the 
two  main  intentions  being  that  Willie  should  enjoy  the 
change  from  institution  to  home  life  and  that  she  should 
live  as  directly  and  freely  with  nature  as  possible. 

Country  life  is  extremely  valuable  for  Willie,  since  it 
brings  her  in  daily  contact  with  natural  objects  in  a  natural 
way.  Investigations  which,  in  school  life,  are  perforce  con- 
cerned with  isolated  or  special  objects  presented  by  the 
teacher,  are  carried  on  spontaneously  by  the  child  in  har- 
monious surroundings,  and  with  the  repetition  and  variety 
so  especially  necessary  to  a  child  like  Willie. 

Willie's  investigations  were  mostly  among  the  common 
things  in  the  dooryard.  Happily  she  felt  no  repugnance  to- 
ward any  insects  or  other  small  creatures,  but  took  them  in 
her  hands  with  delight.  At  one  time  it  was  a  moth  which 
she  examined,  or  rather  experienced,  by  holding  it  in  her 
hollowed  hands  and  feeling  the  motion  of  the  wings.  The 
wonder  of  their  swift  motion  was  at  first  enough  for  Willie; 
further  investigation  seemed  a  matter  of  indifference, 
though  the  number  of  the  moth's  wings  and  legs  were 
finally  ascertained.  She  and  a  little  neighbor  used  to  catch 
grasshoppers,  put  them  into  a  tin  box,  and  then  sit  down 
cosily  on  the  piazza  steps  and  free  the  lively  creatures  that 
they  might  "go  home  to  their  mothers,"  as  Willie  said. 
The  method  of  capture  was  one  originated  by  the  little  girls. 
They  established  themselves  in  the  patch  of  uncut  grass, 
and  when  Florence,  who  held  Willie  by  the  wrist,  saw  a 
grasshopper,  she  projected  Willie's  hand  suddenly,  Willie's 
hand  clutched,  and  the  grasshopper  was  caught. 

When  playing  under  the  apple  trees  with  her  doll,  dishes, 
stove,  etc.,  as  she  did  by  the  hour  sometimes,  ants  would 
come  venturesomely  crawling  on  her  hands;  as  a  forfeit, 
they  were  caught  and  felt  of  before  being  restored  to  free- 
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dom.  A  story  of  ant  life  ("Mrs.  Flyaway")  had  been  told  to 
her,  by  means  of  which  her  information  and  interest  regard- 
ing ants  had  been  increased. 

Willie's  letters  at  this  time  furnish  a  proof  of  the  real 
pleasure  which  her  various  outdoor  pursuits  gave  her,  and 
also  hint  of  the  instruction  which  Miss  Poulsson  was  able  to 
impart  through  the  happy  medium  of  story-telling.  It  was 
thought  best  that  these  letters  should  be  taken  down  pre- 
cisely as  dictated  by  Willie,  whatever  their  faults  of  omis- 
sion or  construction  might  be,  so  that  she  might  enjoy 
greater  freedom  in  her  flow  of  thought,  and  that  a  really 
just  estimate  might  be  formed  of  her  attainment  in  language. 
They  are  therefore  entirely  original  and  unpolished.  The 
following  is  a  specimen: 

Favville,  Mass.,  Monday,  Aug.  14,  1893. 

Dear  Miss  Thayer:  I  went  to  walk  yesterday  to  see  a 
pasture  where  the  cows  are;  to  see  many  things.  I  saw  an 
ant  house.  I  have  seen  two  holes  and  the  ants  coming  out. 
The  holes  are  the  doors  and  the  ants  were  coming  out.  The 
ants  live  in  the  house  —  many  Mrs.  Fliesaway  and  many  Mr. 
Fliesaway  and  baby  ants.  The  big  ants  made  the  house. 
(Does  Miss  Thayer  know  how  the  ants-  made  the  house?  I 
will  tell  her.)  They  do  not  make  out  of  boards.  The  ants 
make  their  house  of  clean  sand. 

I  played  with  Florence  on  the  long  bank.  We  have 
been  swimming  in  the  salt  water — //^saltwater;  only  play 
real  salt  water. 

Miss  Cora  found  a  hole — Mr.  Woodchuck's.  I  did  put 
my  hand  in  a  little,  a  very  little,  in  Mr.  Woodchuck's  hole. 
I  have  seen  Nancy  and  she  gave  me  things, — leaves,  so 
many!  and  an  umbrella;  a  flower  was  the  umbrella.  I  have 
been  swinging  in  the  hammock  yesterday  and  another  day — 
so  hot  day!  I  went  to  Mabel's  house  to  see  Florence,  and 
Mabel's  and  Florence's  mother.  I  played  with  her  [i.  e., 
Florence's]  things  —  teapot  like  my  teapot,  big.  I  have 
been  eating  apples.     I  played  on  the  piano  at  Mabel's  house. 

I  planted  trees  —  three  trees:  one  pine  tree,  two  trees 
not  pine — no!  I  planted  the  pine  tree  and  I  planted  the 
maple  tree  and  I  planted  the  chestnut  tree.  I  watered  with 
the  water  so  to  give  trees  a  drink.  We  did  dig  to  make 
deep  holes.  Miss  Annie  tells  me  stories  about  birds  and 
pigeons,  and  Speckle,  and   Mary  and  her  lamb,  and  grass- 
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hoppers.  Mr.  Anagnos  came  to  see  me  Friday  and  Miss 
Cora  came  to  see  Mr.  Anagnos.  She  gave  me  a  frog  and 
a  worm  and  some  candies.  I  played  with  Miss  Annie's 
blocks  and  I  made  a  funny  big  house.  Good-by,  Miss 
Thayer.     I  send  my  love  to  you.     From  Willie. 

It  had  been  the  ideal  for  Willie's  summer  that  she  should 
be  tossed  into  the  lap  of  nature,  and  this  had  certainly  been 
made  a  reality.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Willie  throve. 
Her  appetite,  sleep,  and  general  health  were  perfect,  and 
her  disposition  docile,  affectionate,  and  winsome.  No  won- 
der that  Miss  Poulsson  rejoiced  in  her  little  charge,  saying 
to  Mr.  Anagnos  in  a  letter  which  accompanied  one  of  Wil- 
lie's: "Willie  is  a  delightful  piece  of  humanity,  a  material- 
ized sunbeam  if  ever  there  was  one." 

Occasionally,  however,  the  child's  strong  will  made 
prompt  obedience  difficult.  Upon  one  of  these  rare  occa- 
sions she  was  told  that  when  she  was  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind  she  could  let  Miss  Poulsson  know.  She  was  in  her  own 
room  at  the  time.  Shortly  after  a  noise  was  heard  which 
may  have  been  a  bit  of  foot  stamping,  but  it  was  not  re- 
peated. The  really  sweet  nature  of  the  child  was  shown  by 
the  way  in  which  her  season  of  solitude  was  occupied.  Her 
little  room  received  a  thorough  setting  to  rights.  Every- 
thing in  the  bureau  was  refolded  and  put  back  in  apple-pie 
order.  Every  dress  in  the  closet  was  taken  down  and  re- 
hung,  the  boots  and  shoes  set  toeing  a  line,  the  brush  and 
comb  cleaned,  and  the  articles  on  the  washstand  and  towel 
rack  rearranged.  When  this  was  done  a  few  extra  touches 
were  put  to  her  hair  and  finger  nails,  and  then  a  very  tidy, 
sweet-faced  little  damsel  emerged,  announcing  herself  at 
the  proper  door  by  a  gentle  knock.  Into  the  open  palm 
stretched  out  to  receive  her  communication  she  spelled:  "I 
have  been  very  good  now,"  and  then  repeated  aloud:  "I 
have  been  very  good  now!  "  Could  the  golden  saying,  "Out- 
ward order  tends  to  inward  clearness,"  have  been  exempli- 
fied better?  And  is  it  not  a  sound  nature  which  works  off 
disturbances  in  such  a  fashion? 

Independence  is  one  of  Willie's  marked  characteristics. 
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This  is,  of  course,  a  most  valuable  trait,  since  timidity  and 
dependence  often  hinder  the  development  of  blind  children. 
"  Let  me  do  it,"  is  constantly  on  her  lips  and  her  fingers;  and 
the  power  gained  through  self-help  is  still  expended  by 
Willie  in  helpfulness  toward  others,  as  it  was  when  she  as- 
sisted her  mother  in  dressing  Bonnie  and  Mattie  before  she 
came  to  the  kindergarten. 

One  result  of  the  limits  which  Willie's  condition  imposes 
upon  her  is  a  conservatism  which  leads  her  to  resent  any 
deviation  from  what  she  considers  an  established  method  or 
custom.  Generally  speaking  she  knows  only  the  one  way 
in  which  to  do  a  thing,  and  her  involuntary  attitude  toward 
any  other  way  is  that  it  is  a  wrong  one,  and  she  needs  a 
judicious  variety  in  methods  of  working  and  living  to  keep 
her  from  getting  into  mental  ruts. 

Willie's  imagination  is  very  vivid  and  a  source  of  much 
pleasure.  As  was  proper  at  this  period  of  her  development, 
it  was  perfectly  childish,  and  its  magic  light  played  over 
everything  she  did,  whether  mothering  her  doll,  bathing  in 
the  "play"  salt  water  on  the  terrace,  dressing  the  invalid, 
Mrs.  Bed,  for  the  day,  or  acting  out  the  scenes  of  a  reading 
lesson. 

With  a  child  of  Willie's  limitations  there  is  one  consider- 
ation which,  important  as  it  is  in  the  development  of  all 
children,  needs  to  be  especially  kept  in  mind  in  her  case;, 
i.  e.,  that  each  stage  of  development  should  have  its  proper 
and  sufficient  time.  Froebel  pleads  strongly  for  this  in  his 
"Education  of  Man,"  urging  that  "the  vigorous  and  com- 
plete development  and  cultivation  of  each  successive  stage 
depends  on  the  vigorous,  complete,  and  characteristic  de- 
velopment of  each  and  all  preceding  stages  of  life."  With 
Willie  the  early  childhood  stage  has  necessarily  been  some- 
what prolonged,  as  it  takes  her  longer  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  experiences,  and  resulting  impressions  and  ideas, 
than  is  required  for  a  normal  child  unhindered  by  Willie's 
deprivations.  Willie  is  so  ambitious  to  be  a  "big  girl"  that 
she  will  be  more  likely,  if  encouraged  to  do  so,  to  "put 
away  childish  things"  before  being  ripened  by  them  than 
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to  remain  a  "little  girl"  too  long.  Although  in  physical 
development,  size,  strength,  etc.,  she  is  normal  and  may  be 
so  treated,  mentally  and  morally  she  must  be  regarded  as 
being  at  a  stage  corresponding  to  a  much  earlier  age  than 
her  actual  years;  since  her  mental  and  moral  training  began 
at  a  time  when  other  children  had  already  gained  much  de- 
velopment through  the  two  senses  which  were  utterly  closed 
to  her. 

Miss  Marion  G.  Smith  having  succeeded  Miss  Thayer  as 
Willie's  teacher,  she  reported  as  follows  concerning  Willie's 
school  work  for  the  year  1894: 

"When  Willie  is  questioned  about  what  she  has  read, 
she  answers  intelligently  in  her  own  words.  Fewer, expla- 
nations of  words  are  now  required,  and  frequently,  when  a 
word  previously  explained  occurs,  she  stops  of  her  own 
accord  and  tells  its  meaning,  sometimes  by  speech  and 
sometimes  by  action. 

"  In  writing  Willie  forms  the  letters  well,  produces  a  neat- 
looking  page,  and  has  improved  greatly  in  punctuation. 
She  has  written  several  letters,  simple  and  childlike  in 
manner  as  heretofore,  but  with  more  ease  and  of  greater 
length. 

"So  free  has  Willie's  power  of  articulation  become  that 
she  strongly  prefers  using  her  tongue  rather  than  her  fingers. 
She  talks  much  and  rapidly  with  the  other  girls  out  of 
school  hours,  and  this  militates  seriously  against  distinct- 
ness; but  diligent  effort  is  put  forth,  in  the  hour  devoted  to 
the  articulation  lesson,  toward  inducing  her  to  speak  slowly, 
distinctly,  and  naturally.  A  short  portion  of  the  same  hour 
is  spent  in  learning  to  read  the  lips. 

"  In  arithmetic  Willie  can  add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  numbers  up  to  one  hundred.  She  has  studied  weights 
and  measures,  first  concretely  and  then  abstractly,  and  has 
a  very  good  idea  of  fractions.  By  means  of  a  clock  with 
raised  figures,  given  her  by  her  devoted  friend  Mr.  Whiting, 
she  has  become  expert  at  telling  time. 

"Willie  is  much  interested  in  the  study  of  animals,  and 
when   examining   them    goes    into    minutest    details.     The 
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method  pursued  is  to  give  her  the  animal  (alive  or  stuffed) 
to  feel  of,  and  have  her  tell  all  she  can  discover  about  it; 
then,  after  a  few  days'  study  and  talk  on  the  subject  with 
the  teacher,  to  have  her  represent  the  animal  in  clay,  and,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  write  down  what  she  had  learned. 
Generally  her  account  is  interesting  and  comparatively  com- 
plete. 

"In  the  sloyd  class  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
are  taught  crocheting,  knitting,  and  sewing;  chiefly  knitting, 
however.  Willie  delights  in  the  sloyd  hour,  sits  quietly 
and  works  well.  Like  the  other  children,  she  also  enjoys 
working  out  of  class.  She  knits  both  evenly  and  quickly, 
•can  '  cast  on  '  stitches  and  '  bind  off,'  knit  '  seam '  and  '  plain,' 
'  rib,' '  block,'  and  '  moss '  patterns,  and  has  made  a  penwiper, 
a  pair  of  slippers,  a  holder,  a  handkerchief  case,  and  a  pair 
of  socks. 

"Willie  enjoys  her  gymnastics  exceedingly,  and  is  very 
accurate  in  following  commands  and  making  the  movements 
correctly.  She  is  agile  in  climbing  the  rope  and  ladder, 
and  has  improved  greatly  in  her  marching.  It  has  always 
been  difficult  for  her  to  keep  in  step  with  the  others,  but 
now  she  often  goes  around  the  hall  several  times  without 
breaking  step  in  the  least." 

To  summarize,  it  may  be  said  that  Willie's  standing  in 
all  her  classes  was  excellent,  and  that  with  the  exception 
of  articulation,  all  her  school  work  was  done  in  connection 
with  the  regular  classes  of  the  primary  department. 

One  day  an  oriole's  nest  was  given  to  the  zoology  class 
to  examine.  When  Willie's  turn  came  she  devoted  close 
attention  to  it,  feeling  it  outside  and  in  and  probing  to  the 
very  bottom,  whence  she  drew  forth  the  desiccated  head  of 
a  fly,  with  the  accompanying  observation,  "The  bird  eats 
flies."  Little  escapes  her  sensitive  touch  when  she  is  bent 
on  a  thorough  search. 

Who  will  not  enjoy  the  following  naive  application  of 
ethics  to  arithmetic  which  Willie  made?  She  was  having  a 
review  in  fractions  and  her  teacher  asked:  "Which  would 
you  rather  have, — one-fifth  of  something  very  nice,  or  one- 
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fourth  of  it?"  "One-fifth,"  said  Willie.  Thinking,  naturally, 
that  the  child  considered  one-fifth  the  larger,  the  teacher 
questioned  cautioningly:  "Which  is  greater,  one-fifth  or  one- 
fourth?"  "One-fourth,"  rejoined  Willie  promptly.  "Well 
then,  which  would  you  rather  have, —  the  larger  or  the 
smaller?"  "The  smaller,"  answered  Willie,  "because  I doiit 
want  to  be  selfish!" 

During  the  last  two  years  Willie  has  not  "  made  history," 
so  to  speak,  either  by  great  achievement  or  by  catastrophe 
of  any  sort.  There  has  been  the  steady  jog,  jog  of  daily 
progress,  but  no  wonderful  advance  unless  in  the  matter  of 
articulation.  Miss  Hobart,  the  special  teacher  in  that 
branch,  has  been  seconded  in  her  laborious  task  by  the  am- 
bitious little  girl's  best  efforts,  and,  although  it  is  more  or 
less  difficult  for  strangers  to  understand  her  at  first,  she  now 
speaks  so  well  that  a  little  practice  and  care  in  listening 
enable  almost  anyone  to  understand  her.  All  her  recita- 
tions are  given  in  spoken  words  as  well  as  her  share  in  con- 
versation, while  those  who  communicate  with  her  use  the 
manual  alphabet.  If  anyone  wished  to  realize  what  a  cum- 
bersome piece  of  business  it  is  to  learn  to  read  aloud  under 
the  double  deprivation  of  sight  and  hearing,  attendance 
upon  one  of  her  reading  hours  would  help  him  to  do  so. 
No  zeal  is  lacking  on  Willie's  part,  and  her  recognition  of 
the  letters  in  the  embossed  print  is  very  ready;  most  of 
the  words  are  voiced  quite  promptly  and  clearly;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  pupil  of  her  age,  the  hard  words, 
come  sometimes  with  troublesome  frequency;  while  for 
Willie,  the  achievement  of  their  proper  pronunciation  is  a 
much  more  complex  and  difficult  process  than  for  the  see- 
ing and  hearing  child.  Some  of  the  hard  words  may  be,  let 
us  say,  aurora  borealis,  gigantic,  twanging,  approximate, 
cherished,  etc.  Willie  tackles  them  syllable  by  syllable  as 
she  feels  the  printed  page,  giving  perhaps  a  wrong  accent,, 
a  hard  for  a  soft  g,  a  poor  nasal  sound,  a  weak  palatal,  an 
impjerfect  dental,  and  the  like.  To  correct  these,  it  may 
need  only  a  reminding  touch  upon  the  throat,  nose,  or  mouth, 
and   a  single   repetition   of  the   mispronounced   word;    but 
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often  the  teacher  must  take  the  little  girl's  hand  (daintily 
clean,  as  Willie  herself  likes  to  have  it)  and  hold  it  to  her 
own  face,  so  that  the  position  and  action  of  the  organs  of 
speech  may  be  felt,  the  stress  of  voice  gauged,  and  the  com- 
binations imitated.  Occasionally  the  effort  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil  becomes  unconsciously  so  intensified  that,  when 
relaxation  ensues,  they  feel  a  panting  fatigue  from  their 
friendly  strife,  and  find  it  wise  to  put  off  further  practice  of 
the  exciting  word  until  another  time,  when  they  can  attack 
it  afresh  from  the  vantage  ground  of  partial  victory.  She 
has  read  aloud  regularly  from  the  embossed  page  and  has 
improved  very  much  in  smoothness  and  rapidity  of  utter- 
ance. Being  less  hampered  by  the  medium,  she  has  com- 
prehended more  clearly  the  subject-matter,  and  conse- 
quently has  read  with  more  interest  and  expression  Susan 
Coolidge  would  surely  be  glad  to  know  of  the  delight  which 
Willie,  as  one  among  her  numerous  girl  readers,  has  taken 
in  that  charming  story  of  "What  Katy  Did." 

Like  the  other  girls  of  the  primary  department,  Willie 
learns  poetry  "by  heart"  and  recites  it  (vocally).  She  does 
not  learn  it  easily,  but  she  has  mastered  "The  Constant 
Dove,"  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  Eng- 
land," "The  Fringed  Gentian,"  "My  Shadow,"  "The  Double 
Sunflower,"  and  "The  Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose." 

Through  these  means  and  through  conversation,  of  which 
she  is  very  fond,  Willie  gains  constantly  in  the  understand- 
ing and  use  of  language.  Her  lessons  in  zoology  also  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  same  end,  besides  being  otherwise 
extremely  valuable  in  her  development.  She  takes  much 
pleasure  in  examining  the  specimens  provided  for  inspec- 
tion, and  is  very  observant.  The  principal  specimens  stud- 
ied last  year  were  the  clam,  the  sea  anemone,  the  coral  ani- 
mal, the  jellyfish,  the  starfish,  the  sea  urchin,  the  sand  cake, 
the  earthworm,  the  lobster,  the  crawfish,  and  the  oyster. 
Several  of  these  were  reviewed  from  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  taken  up  the  second  time  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced manner. 

As  a  beginning  in  the  study  of  American  history  she  has 
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been  told  stories  ot  colonial  days,  and  has  written  very  read- 
able accounts  of  the  "Boston  Tea  Party,"  "The  Indians," 
"Indian  Troubles,"  "George  Washington,"  "Roger  Williams," 
"William  Penn,"  "  Benjamin  Franklin,"  "The  French  and 
English,"  and  a  story  of  the  Acadians,  which  she  calls 
"  Driven  into  Exile." 

She  is  fond  of  this  branch  of  study,  but  her  imagination 
is  most  fired  and  her  zeal  for  study  most  awakened  by  geog- 
raphy. Her  reproductions  of  the  geography  lessons  are  ex- 
tremely good,  and  the  scope  of  subjects  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  list,  which  is  a  characteristic  though  not  complete 
showing  of  what  she  has  done:  The  oceans  (first  in  general, 
and  then  in  particular),  shores  or  coasts,  rivers  (in  general, 
then  several  in  particular),  East  and  West  Indies,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Greenland,  volcanoes,  Vesuvius,  Japanese  peo- 
ple, forms  of  water,  coal. 

In  arithmetic  she  has  had  practice  in  weights  and  meas- 
ures, common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  United  States 
money.  Knitting  of  various  sorts,  following  a  scientifically 
graded  system,  has  been  continued  in  the  sloyd  class,  with 
the  introduction  of  sewing  twice  a  week.  In  gymnastics 
she  has  done  very  satisfactory  work  and  shown  a  spirit  of 
hearty  enjoyment. 

With  the  school  year  1896-7  a  new  epoch  in  Willie's  life 
began,  for  she  started  upon  a  course  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution at  South  Boston,  which  will  carry  her  into  woman- 
hood. It  is  a  joy  to  behold  her  as  she  goes  about  the  house 
and  grounds,  in  her  fresh,  bright  beauty  and  gay  spirits, 
now  a  girl  between  twelve  and  thirteen.  She  is  full  of 
sparkle  and  fun,  but  possesses  also  a  sweet,  loving  disposi- 
tion and  a  willingness  to  devote  herself  to  duty  which  prom- 
ise much  for  her  future. 

Having  come  to  an  age  to  feel  a  strong  preference  in  the 
matter,  Willie  wishes  henceforth  to  be  called  by  her  middle 
name,  Elizabeth,  instead  of  the  unsuitable  first  name  by 
which  she  has  hitherto  been  known. 

Any  account  of  Willie  would  be  sadly  lacking  if  no  men- 
tion were  made  of  the  love  and  kindnesses  which  have  been 
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showered  upon  her  by  her  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  T. 
Whiting,  whose  home  has  been  generously  open  to  her  for 
all  holidays  during  several  years. 


LULLABY. 


GEORGINA    E      BILLINGS. 
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H,  hush  thee,  my  baby;  the  daylight  is  fading, 
The  robin  has  flown  to  his  nest  in  the  tree, 
The  field-mouse  sleeps  sound  in  his  snug  little  bur- 
row, 
As  warm  and  as  safe  as  a  field  mouse  could  be. 

So  close  your  eyes,  darling,  while  mother  bends  o'er; 

The  south  wind  is  rocking  the  nest  on  the  bough, 
While  down  in  the  meadow  the  blackbird  is  calling,. 

The  voice  of  the  streamlet  is  murmuring  low. 

The    frog's     croak    is    heard    in     the     neighboring 
marshes, 

The  crickets'  gay  chirping  is  heard  in  the  dell, 
The  bluebells  are  nodding,  and  seem  to  be  saying 

"Good  night,  little  girlie;  we  all  love  you  well." 

Then  sleep,  little  one,  while  your  mother  is  singing; 

The  stars  light  their  candles,  the  woodland  is  still, 
The  flowers  are  dreaming,  the  soft  dew  is  falling, 

The  moon's  beams  are  silv'ring  the  pines  on  the 
hill. 


REPRESENTATIVE  KINDERGARTNERS  IN 
SESSION  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

AMALIE    HOFER. 


THEN   cities  vie  with  each  other  to  secure  the 
opportunity  of  entertaining  an   organization, 


V^  \/  when  citizens  and  municipal  authorities  work 
together  as  hosts  in  welcoming  an  organiza- 
tion to  their  homes  and  hearths,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
historical  record  that  such  an  organization  is  a  permanent 
fact  and  factor  in  human  progress.  That  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  has  received  warm  and  official  invita- 
tions to  hold  its  third  annual  meeting  of  1898  in  such  cities 
as  Omaha,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Salt  Lake  City,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  Orleans,  is  unquestionable  testimony  to  the 
permanency  of  the  union.  For  four  years  the  idea  of  this 
organization  has  quietly  been  working  its  way.  Today  it 
embraces  active  representatives  from  the  leading  kinder- 
garten centers  of  our  country  as  a  federation  of  clubs.  The 
warm-hearted  and  warm-handed  reception  tendered  to  the 
union  by  the  citizens,  teachers,  kindergartners,  and  press  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  during  the  period  of  its  second  annual 
meeting,  have  immeasurably  multiplied  the  vital  energies 
and  strengthened  and  projected  the  purposes  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Why  should  generous  cities  so  earnestly  desire  the  union 
to  tarry  another  year  within  their  various  gates?  First,  be- 
cause the  presence  of  such  a  company  of  specialists,  with 
the  programs  open  for  the  public,  cannot  fail  to  lift  the  en- 
tire educational  interest  of  the  community  higher,  which, 
on  the  principle  of  the  canal  lock,  lifts  the  entire  school 
freight  with  it.  Again,  the  presence  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  in  a  city  where  there  is  a  movement  to 
introduce  the  kindergarten  work,  arouses  public  enthusiasm, 
enlists  fresh  allies,  and  often,  through  the  interchange  of 
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ideas  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  participating  in  the  same, 
infuses  the  local  workers  with  fresh  enterprise  and  courage. 
To  have  fellow  workers  from  many  cities  gather  in  the 
midst,  as  guests,  of  a  group  or  corps  of  earnest  workers 
who  have  carried  forward  such  an  onerous  cause  as  that  of 
the  kindergarten;  to  occasion  the  many  reciprocal,  social, 
and  professional  courtesies  by  which  the  gold  of  personality 
is  only  to  be  revealed — this  is,  after  all,  the  deepest  motive 
which  moves  cities  to  urge  upon  worthy  organizations  the 
acceptance  of  their  hospitality.  All  this  actually  came  to 
pass  in  St.  Louis,  April  20  to  23,  1897.  As  the  programs 
and  conference  work  of  the  union  are  to  be  published  in 
full  in  a  pamphlet  for  distribution  to  all  members  of  the 
union,  we  will  not  undertake  to  report  in  detail  at  this  time, 
but  rather  sketch  a  few  personal  impressions  of  the  memo- 
rable week. 

The  high-school  auditorium,  where  the  general  meetings 
of  the  union  were  held,  was  decorated  with  trailing  vines 
and  greens,  with  palms  and  potted  plants  in  bloom,  sug- 
gesting Garten  everywhere.  The  bust  of  Froebel  was  placed 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  platform  well  filled  by  his  living 
representatives.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  auditorium 
was  tested  to  the  full,  over  twelve  hundred  people  attend- 
ing the  public  gatherings. 

Following  the  order  of  development  in  the  evolution  of 
human  institutions,  the  home  and  family  aspect  of  the  great 
question  of  right  education  occupied  the  first  session  of  the 
program.  At  the  close  of  the  earnest  addresses  of  this 
session,  one  St.  Louis  mother,  whose  family  is  long  since 
grown  beyond  the  nursery,  said:  "Oh,  if  I  had  only  known 
better  when  my  children  were  younger!  Mothers  should 
be  specially  trained  to  do  their  work.  As  I  think  of  it, 
many  parents  abuse  their  children  without  meaning  to  do  so, 
but  because  they  don't  know  how  not  to  do  it."  The  speakers 
on  this  section  of  the  program  were  as  follows:  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Crouse,  on  "The  Necessity  of  Intelligent  Cooperation  of 
Kindergarten  and  Home;"  "Freedom  and  Law  in  the 
Home,"  by  Mrs.   E.  C.  Cushman,  of  St.  Louis;  "Freedom 
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and  Law  in  the  Kindergarten,"  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Newton, 
of  Chicago. 

The  fact  that  an  average  of  two  hundred  St.  Louis 
mothers  attended  each  of  the  general  sessions  of  the  union 
must  have  been  an  incentive  and  inspiration  to  the  speakers. 

In  the  lobby,  one  of  these  mothers  was  asked  what  the 
kindergarten  mothers'  club  had  done  for  her.  She  an- 
swered with  brimming  eyes:  "  It  has  taught  me  to  be  play- 
ful and  happy  with  my  children  before  they  have  grown  be- 
yond it.  Don't  you  think  that  we  injure  children  by  being  too' 
grown  up  with  them?" 

The  function  of  a  convention  program  is  to  arouse  feel- 
ing, generate  inquiry,  encourage  sincere  effort,  and  inter- 
change good  will  between  speakers  and  hearers.  One 
mother  or  one  teacher  sent  away  to  formulate  such  homely 
truth  as  the  above  is  worth  all  the  controversies  over  tech- 
nical or  specialistic  views,  however  ably  these  may  be 
pressed  to  the  reasoning  point. 

The  Marguerite  luncheon,  which  was  served  by  St.  Louis 
hospitality  incarnated  in  the  kindergartners,  was  one  of  the 
daintiest  attentions  of  the  entire  holiday  week.  The  officers 
of  the  union  and  the  speakers  of  the  program  were  invited 
to  be  prompt  in  reaching  the  Marquette  school  at  one  o'clock. 
Arrived  there,  we  found  a  schoolroom  transformed  into  a 
banquet  hall,  and  the  plates  laid  on  a  huge  circular  table,  the 
center  and  circumference  of  which  were  crisp  with  snowy 
white  marguerites  and  maidenhair  ferns.  This  little  flower, 
it  has  been  said,  was  one  of  Froebel's  favorites,  and,  with  its 
golden  center  and  radiating  petals,  may  well  indeed  sym- 
bolize the  kindergarten  circle  and  family  idea.  Was  it  not 
a  pretty,  as  well  as  generous  fancy,  which  prompted  the  lo- 
cal committee  to  furnish  fresh  marguerites  to  every  dele- 
gate and  visiting  kindergartner,  during  the  entire  session  in 
St.  Louis?  You  were  quite  safe  to  recognize  as  a  Froebel 
friend  any  man  or  woman  wearing  this  badge  of  beauty,  as 
you  passed  on  St.  Louis  streets  or  met  in  public  places.  It 
may  not  have  been  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  local  commit- 
tee, but  some  of  us  found  ourselves  tempted  to  step  a  little 
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aside  and  try  the  old  petal  love  test,  which  invariably  ended: 
"St.  Louis  loves  me,  loves  me  not,  loves  me!"  Among  those 
present  at  the  feast  of  the  round  table  were,  as  hostesses, 
Miss  Bacon,  Miss  Simmons,  Miss  McCulloch;  while  among 
the  guests  of  honor  were  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  of  Boston, 
the  president  of  the  union;  Baroness  von  Billow,  of  Dres- 
den; Mrs.  L.  W.  Treat,  Miss  Annie  Laws,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse, 
Miss  Frances  Newton,  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  Miss  Patty  Hill, 
Miss  Nina  Vandewalker. 

Addresses  of  welcome  by  Mr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  superin- 
tendent of  St.  Louis  public  schools,  and  others,  eloquently 
prepared  the  way  for  the  response  of  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock 
on  behalf  of  the  union.  Mr.  Soldan  gave  tribute  to  those 
able  pioneers  who  had  done  so  much  for  St.  Louis  in  intro- 
ducing the  kindergarten, —  Dr.  Harris  and  Miss  Blow;  and 
while  modesty  did  not  admit  the  mention  of  other  names, 
the  hearts  of  the  audience  added  the  recognition  of  Miss 
McCulloch,  Superintendent  Long,  Superintendent  Soldan, 
and  those  others  to  whom  St.  Louis  owes  the  maintenance 
of  the  great  work.  Miss  Wheelock,  who  is  always  gracious 
and  responsive,  opened  her  remarks  by  saying  that  she  was 
reminded  of  an  old-fashioned  kindergarten  song  which  was 
wont  to  be  sung  by  way  of  encouragement  and  appreciation 
when  any  little  playmate  deserved  the  same,  the  words  be- 
ing: 

Mary  has  done  it  very  well; 

Mary  has  done  it  very  well. 

The  audience  agreed  heartily,  and  Miss  Mary  McCul- 
loch was  given  a  grateful  cheer.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  Miss  Wheelock's  reference  to  this  particular  coup- 
let was  a  little  unfortunate,  for  some  of  us  were  unable  to  get 
rid  of  it;  it  kept  running  in  our  heads  and  singing  in  our 
hearts  during  the  entire  week,  and  on  the  last  day  we  were 
still  saying,  "Yes,  Mary  has  done  it  very  well."  In  fact, 
some  one  has  suggested  a  new  adjective  by  which  to  de- 
scribe the  right  kind  of  welcome  —  namely,  a  "  McCulloch 
welcome." 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker  spoke  on  the  ideal  school,  mak- 
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ing  an  effort  throughout  his  address  to  avoid  all  educational 
or  pedagogical  use  of  the  idea  "school."  At  the  close  of 
his  characteristic  address,  one  of  the  guests  of  the  platform 
confessed  to  having  experienced  one  of  those  fresh  revela- 
tions of  the  subject  which  should  change  her  entire  attitude 
toward  education — one  of  the  fresh  baptismal-view  points, 
coming  from  contact  with  the  idea  itself,  rather  than  from  con- 
templation of  the  thing  called  by  the  name  school.  Colonel 
Parker,  who  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  busy  men,  and  with  the 
annual  Child-study  Congress  on  his  hands,  still  came  away 
from  it  all  to  spend  Froebel's  birthday  with  the  kinder- 
gartners,  which  could  not  otherwise  than  fan  the  flame  of 
our  ideals.  Is  it  a  small  matter  to  have  one  who  has  spent 
half  a  century  in  the  good  fight,  sitting  on  the  platform  as  a 
silent  witness  to  the  good  cheer  of  a  national  birthday  circle 
and  festivities,  made  possible  by  just  such  years  of  fidelity 
to  the  ideal? 

The  fair  afternoon  of  April  21,  1897,  found  a  quadruple 
circle  of  adults  gathered  together  in  the  beautiful  Union 
club  of  St.  Louis  to  celebrate  the  115th  anniversary  of  Froe- 
bel's birth.  Can  you  imagine  six  hundred  kindergartners  in 
four  concentric  circles,  marching,  singing,  and  playing  at  the 
familiar  children's  games?  There  was  not  a  moment  of  lag 
or  drag  during  the  next  hour,  and  Miss  McCulloch  and  her 
responsive  corps  of  St.  Louis  kindergartners  kept  the  entire 
company  participating  spontaneously.  The  game  "Soldier 
Boy,  Soldier  Boy,"  set  the  entire  company  "marching  so 
brave  and  so  true,"  armed  with  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 
Baroness  von  Bulow,  who  was  a  guest  on  this  great  birth- 
day occasion,  joined  the  circle,  and,  being  presented  with 
the  German  flag,  kissed  first  her  national  colors,  then  Miss 
McCulloch,  saying  that  Germany  and  America  are  one  in 
their  work  for  the  children.  Hereupon  the  cornet  sounded 
Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,  and  one  by  one  the  entire  company 
took  up  the  German  tribute  to  the  guest  from  over  the 
water.  After  the  games  the  kindergartners  were  invited  to 
be  seated  (upon  the  floor)  while  the  addresses  of  the  after- 
noon were  given,  Miss  Wheelock  presiding.     Baroness  von 
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Biilow  brought  a  greeting  from  her  aunt,  the  Baroness  von 
Marenholtz,  which  was  most  appropriate  to  the  worthy- 
keeping  of  Froebel's  birthday.  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  Miss 
Annie  Laws,  and  Miss  Mary  McCulloch  responded  to  calls, 
and  on  motion  of  Miss  McCulloch  telegrams  of  greeting 
from  the  union  were  sent  to  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  and  Miss 
Susan  E.  Blow. 

The  entire  occasion  will  be  remembered  by  everyone 
privileged  to  be  present,  as  having  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

The  following  account  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
of  April  22:  Bared  heads,  with  intellectual  brows  unobscured 
by  the  dictates  of  fashion,  were  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  women  who  thronged  the  parlors  of  the  Southern  hotel 
last  evening.  In  other  words,  the  guests  of  honor  at  the 
joint  reception  arranged  for  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union  and  the  Western  Drawing  Teach- 
ers' Association,  who  are  just  concluding  a  three  days'  session 
in  St.  Louis,  disregarded  the  dictates  of  Dame  Fashion  so 
far  as  to  comb  their  hirsute  glories  straight  back  from  high 
and  contemplative  brows,  and  abhor,  by  their  costumes,  the 
frills  and  furbelows  of  their  vainer  sisters  who  are  students 
of  fashion  plates. 

The  Southern  hotel  has  been  the  scene  of  many  gather- 
ings of  beautiful  and  intellectual  women,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  such  a  gathering  as  congregated  there  last  evening  has 
ever  been  sheltered  beneath  its  hospitable  roof.  The  most 
notable  kindergarten  enthusiast  in  all  Europe,  the  Baroness 
Bertha  von  Biilow,  and  many  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
kindergarten  work  and  drawing  instruction  in  the  United 
States,  were  gathered  together.  Little  attempt  had  been 
made  to  decorate  the  parlors,  but  the  two  distinctly  opposite 
theories  of  the  guests  of  honor  were  announced  from  their 
boutonnieres.  The  kindergartners  were  made  known  by 
daisies  worn  on  coat  lapels  or  at  fair  women's  belts,  while 
tea  roses  served  for  those  who  belonged  to  the  drawing  as- 
sociation. 

When  a  spirit  of  e?inui  asserted  itself  some  one  would 
call  for  a  well-known  educator  and  demand  a  speech. 
With  the  modesty  which  is  supposed  to  characterize  them, 
the  gentlemen  called  for  were  dilatory  in  responding.  As 
each  candidate  for  oratorical  glory  and  feminine  plaudits 
presented  himself  in  the  middle  parlor,  his  hardihood  was 
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rewarded  with  subdued  applause  from  gloved  hands.  Among 
those  who  made  brief  addresses  were  Judge  Leo  Rassieur, 
of  St.  Louis;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  labor  com- 
missioner; Dr.  Hinte,  supervisor  of  drawing,  of  New  York 
city;  H.  C.  Grawe,  of  St.  Louis;  F.  Louis  Soldan,  Dr.  Cha- 
pin,  of  Washington  University,  and  Dr.  Jesse,  president  of 
the  Missouri  State  University  at  Columbia. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  his  address,  after  paying  the  customary 
compliments  to  the  city,  the  committees  in  charge  of  the 
two  conventions,  to  Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch,  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  pleasant  time  the  kindergartners 
have  enjoyed,  and  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Riley,  to  whose  admirable 
judgment  and  foresight  the  drawing-room  teachers  owe  the 
smoothness  with  which  their  program  has  been  carried 
through,  made  a  direct  appeal  to  St.  Louis  people  to  aid  him 
in  securing  a  congressional  appropriation  for  kindergartens 
in  Washington  city.  At  present  there  are  no  kindergartens 
in  Washington,  and  a  congressional  appropriation  is  neces- 
sary to  start  one. 

Many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion were  present  and  wore  on  the  lapels  of  their  coats,  or 
waists,  as  the  case  was,  the  insignia  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  associations  that  were  jointly  represented. 

One  of  the  regrets  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  meeting  was  the  written  resignation  of  Miss  Sara 
Wiltse  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  union.  Although 
the  letter  itself  was  one  of  Miss  Wiltse's  choicest  bits  of 
humor  and  wisdom,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the 
union  would  be  satisfied  with  the  same,  bringing,  as  it  did, 
Miss  Wiltse's  "good-by"  to  the  place  which  she  has  so  ably 
filled.  It  will  go  down  through  history  that  every  official 
letter  sent  out  from  this  department  of  the  union  was  not 
only  written  by  hand,  but  for  many  months  by  the  left  hand 
of  brave  Miss  Wiltse,  whose  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  work 
would  not  admit  of  typewritten  correspondence. 

A  joint  session  of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  April  21,  with  an  eloquent  address  on 
"  Froebel  and  His  Work"  by  James  L.  Hughes,  and  a  sug- 
gestive paper  on  "The  Greater  Kindergarten"  by  Patterson 
Du  Bois.    Although  Mr.  Hughes  has  spoken  for  many  years 
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on  this  subject  before  our  leading  educational  assemblies,  he 
cannot  be  heard  too  often.  As  one  listens,  one  is  filled  with 
conviction  that  here  is  a  man  who  has  proven  and  lives  the 
great  teachings  of  Froebel.  We  may  well  be  grateful  for 
the  volume  of  his  addresses,  which  has  just  appeared  under 
the  title  of  "Froebel's  Educational  Laws  for  All  Teachers." 
This  is  the  exposition  of  the  Froebel  thought  we  have  so 
long  waited  for,  one  that  shall  be  simple  enough  to  be  en- 
joyed, not  merely  studied,  by  all  readers.  In  the  course  of 
his  paper  Mr.  Du  Bois  developed  the  idea  of  a  new  disease, 
which  belongs  more  properly  to  the  science  of  sociology 
than  to  that  of  therapeutics;  he  coined  for  this  prevalent  dis- 
ease the  name  "adultomania,"  his  diagnosis  showing  the  evil 
influences  of  adult  egotism  when  forced  and  foisted  upon 
child  life.  We  would  recommend  to  all  who  discover  in 
themselves  any  of  the  symptoms  of  adultomania,  such  as 
child  ruling,  child  manipulation,  and  child  misinterpretation, 
to  read  as  an  antidote  Mr.  Du  Bois'  own  charming  book, 
"  Beckonings  from  Little  Hands,"  and  that  other  rare  and 
irresistible  booklet,  "The  Invisible  Playmate,  "  by  Wm.  Can- 
ton. 

The  visiting  of  kindergartens  and  schools,  which  were  all 
in  full  session,  was  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  the  week. 
The  school  children  were  full  of  the  citizen  spirit,  and  wel- 
comed the  stranger  guests  with  hearty  and  appropriate 
greetings.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Missouri  school  law 
provides  only  for  children  over  six,  the  Isabella  Crow  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  has  been  organized  in  order  that 
the  younger  ones  may  also  be  provided  with  the  kinder- 
garten opportunity.  It  is  hoped  that  the  law  may  be 
changed  to  include  children  from  four  to  six.  Mrs.  Cush- 
man  is  president  of  the  association,  which  now  supports 
three  free  kindergartens  and  a  training  class. 

The  educational  section  of  the  Woman's  Wednesday  Club 
of  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  culture  centers 
of  the  city,  including  in  its  membership  women  of  experi- 
ence and  public  spirit.  The  entire  club  with  its  able  officers 
played  the  part  of  royal  hostess,  entertaining  the   kinder- 
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gartners  and  city  guests  in  their  pleasant  club  rooms  during 
the  eventful  week.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  general 
federation  of  women's  clubs,  of  which  the  St.  Louis  Wednes- 
day Club  is  a  conspicuous  member,  is  that  of  bringing 
all  worthy  organizations  into  cooperation;  and  surely  the 
recognition  given  by  this  club  to  the  I.  K.  U.  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  great  moment  to  our  kindergarten 
movement,  as  must  also  the  fact  that  the  general  federation 
welcomed  Baroness  Bertha  von  Bulow  to  this  country  with 
an  honorary  membership  in  that  federation. 

REPORT    OF    LITERATURE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    I.  K.  U. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  20,  1897. 
Madame  President  and  Members  of  the  Union: 

In  preparing  a  report  for  this,  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  your  commit- 
tee has  confined  itself  to  the  work  of  outlining  a  course  of 
reading  for  kindergartners,  and  the  selecting  of  topics  for 
discussion  in  kindergarten  clubs  and  study  circles. 

I.  Your  committee  is  unanimous  in  recommending  the 
Mother-Play  study  course,  which  has  during  the  past  two 
years  been  conducted  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  most  comprehensive  study  course  that  has  yet  been 
made  public.  Your  committee  finds  it  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  direct  study  of 
Froebel,  in  order  that  the  vital  quality  resulting  from  such 
study  may  maintain  in  our  national  kindergarten  work. 
The  recognition  so  generally  given  Miss  Blow  warrants  us 
in  recommending  her  study  course  as  sound  both  in  its  phi- 
losophy and  its  pedagogy.  We  would  also  recommend  this 
study  course  for  the  reason  that  it  deals  with  the  great  sub- 
ject of  child  study  from  the  Froebellian  standpoint.  We 
would  quote  the  following  statement  made  by  Miss  Nora 
Smith,  a  member  of  our  committee:  "The  Mother-Play 
study  course  as  conducted  by  Miss  Susan  Blow  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine  I  conceive  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  all  persons  interested  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren." 
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II.  Your  committee  would  also  recommend  broader 
readings  along  the  line  of  nature  study,  and  would  make 
special  mention  of  the  writings  of  our  great  literary  natural- 
ist, John  Burroughs.  Mrs.  M.  Louise  Van  Kirk,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  writes:  "I  wish  to  recommend  nature 
studies  for  kindergartners,  including  such  books  as  give 
practical  methods  of  how  to  take  care  of  animals  and  plants 
and  thus  come  into  sympathy  with  them.  If  all  teachers 
and  parents  knew  more  about  nature,  they  could  help  for- 
ward the  much-to-be-desired  end  of  a  union  between  man 
and  the  universe.  In  the  nature  life  about  us  the  human 
life  is  constantly  mirrored,  whereby  we  come  to  see  our- 
selves as  we  truly  are." 

III.  The  third  practical  line  of  study  which  your  com- 
mittee begs  to  recommend,  as  one  which  will  bring  a  vital- 
izing influence  into  our  work,  is  that  of  sociology.  The 
committee  has  made  broad  inquiry  among  educators  and 
specialists,  and  submits  the  following  list  of  books  as  help- 
ful reading  in  this  direction: 

"  Principles  of  Sociology,"  Giddings. 

"  Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem,"  edited  by  B.  Bosauquet. 

"  Social  Questions  of  Today"  (series  16  volumes  to  date), 
edited  by  H.  de  B.  Gibbons. 

"Utopias,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,"  M.  Kauf- 
man. 

"The  Social  Contact,"  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,"  Strong  &  Vincent. 

"Social  Studies,"  R.  Heber  Newton. 

"  Social  Evolution,"  Benjamin  Kidd. 

"  Philanthropy  and  Social  Progress,"  Jane  Addams  and 
others. 

"  English  Social  Movements,"  Woods. 

"  Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Present  Age,"  Washington  Gladden. 

"  Socialism  and  Social  Reform,"  R.  T.  Ely. 

"Social  Aspects  of  Christianity,"  Westcott. 

"  Dependents,  Defectives,  and  Delinquents,"  C.  P.  Hen- 
derson. 

"  Industrial  Revolution,"  A.  Toynbee. 
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"  Faith  and  Social  Service,"  Hodges. 

"  Law  of  Social  Service,"  R.  T.  Ely. 

"  Our  Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art,"  William  Morris. 

IV.  Your  committee  would  recommend  the  following 
practical  investigations  to  be  made  by  kindergarten  clubs 
during  the  coming  year,  considering  it  valuable  to  the 
history  of  child  education  to  have  a  record  made  of  how  the 
following  institutions  are  conducted,  wherein  they  are  de- 
ficient, and  in  what  ways  we,  as  an  organized  kindergarten 
body,  may  lend  a  hand: 

(a)  A  study  of  the  institutions  already  existing  for  chil- 
dren, including  foundling  houses,  orphanages,  day  nurser- 
ies, children's  hospitals,  children's  aid  societies,  asylums  for 
blind  children,  institutions  for  the  teaching  of  deaf-mute 
children,  asylums  for  feeble-minded  children,  reform  schools, 
industrial  schools,  houses  of  correction,  boys'  and  girls'  aid 
societies. 

(b)  Data  concerning  children  of  the  city,  including  work- 
ing children,  pauper  children,  the  feeble  minded,  epileptic, 
neglected,  truant  and  delinquent,  including  a  study  of  the 
legislative  provisions  for  these  classes. 

Your  committee  would  further  recommend  that  kinder- 
garten clubs  and  associations  should  ally  themselves  with 
already  existing  organizations  in  their  efforts  to  further 
such  movements  as  those  of  child  study,  child  labor,  and 
general  educational  reforms,  and  bring  into  print  wherever 
possible  the  fruits  of  these  investigations.  Most  respect- 
fully submitted,  Amalie  Hofer,  Nora  A.  Smith, 
Caroline  Hart,  Lucy  Symonds, 
Mrs.  Van  Kirk,     Patty  Hill. 


THISTLEDOWN. 


THISTLEDOWN,  thistledown,  where  do  you  float, 
Hither  and  yon,  like  a  fairy  queen's  boat? 
Take  me  to  ride  in  your  shallop,  I  pray — 
I'm  light  as  the  air,  I'm  so  happy  today! 

— James  Buckliam,  in  Little  Men  and  Women. 
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ELLEN    LEE    WYMAN. 
CONCLUSION. 

THE   OLD   AND   THE    NEW    GERTRUDE. 

AS  in  the  beginning,  so  in  the  closing,  does  the  author 
of   the   "Twentieth   Century  Gertrude"   desire  a 
word  before  the  curtain;  a  word  with  the  beauti- 
ful great  "circle"  of  earnest  mothers  and  teach- 
ers with  whom  it  is  a  highly  prized   privilege  to  come  in 
council. 

There  has  been  wonder  expressed  that  the  record  of  the 
original  "Gertrude,"  the  great  Pestalozzi's  shining  star  of 
model  wife  and  mother,  should  have  filled  six  volumes. 
This  was  attributed  to  the  long-drawn-out  customs,  the 
comparatively  scanty  literature,  and  the  much  leisure  of  the 
one-hundred-years-ago  period  of  the  work.  But  in  the  light 
of  the  attempt  to  portray  the  modern  Gertrude,  the  wonder 
has  grown  with  the  author  that  the  record  did  not  extend 
through  sixteen  volumes,  "to  be  continued" — in  the  next 
world,  whither,  by  that  time,  most  of  the  readers  would  have 
flown! 

With  the  infinite  possibilities  in  the  living,  thinking,  and 
doing  of  one  earnest  woman,  a  wife  and  mother  blessed  with 
the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  a  true,  good  husband  and 
father,  there  is  no  limit  of  detail.  Add  to  this  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  child  life,  and  the  line  becomes  a  circle  —  a 
domestic  circle  — with  neither  beginning  nor  end.  About 
this  home  circle  are  others  to  be  drawn:  that  of  the  school, 
which  should  round  in  perfect  sympathy;  that  of  other  wider 
interests  in  life,  which  could  not  err  if  they  but  followed  in 
parallel  lines  about  this  magnetic  pole. 

It  is  admitted  that  each  generation  has  enormous  power 
over  the  natural  gifts,  the  predisposition,  of  those  that  fol- 
low.    Women  as  mothers,  men  as  fathers,  hold  and  control 
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today  the  history  and  the  destiny  of  their  children's  genera- 
tion. Does  it  not  behoove  them  to  strive  for  the  noblest  type 
in  every  individual? 

Ah,  good  Gertrudes!  dear  Gertrudes  of  all  stations  and 
states  —  matrimonial  and  maidenly  —  do  you  not  feel  the 
divinity  of  the  mother?  Do  you  not  detect  the  dawn  of 
the  millennium  in  the  dream  of  the  motherhood  and  the 
mothering-of  all  women? 

Let  her  who  is  not  blessed  in  the  reality  of  being  a 
mother-in-fact,  realize  her  greater  responsibility  in  the  broad 
opportunity  of  becoming  a  mother-in-deed,  a  spiritual 
mother,  to  those  seeking  or  needing  such  a  guardian  angel. 
The  mission  of  a  woman's  life  is  not  being  fulfilled  without 
this  element. 

The  story  of  the  "Twentieth  Century  Gertrude"  is  not 
finished  in  these  ten  little  chapters;  it  is  barely  suggested. 
It  is  not  even  ended;  may  it  never  be,  in  the  sense  of  in- 
fluence! 

If  only  from  it  may  shine  a  faint  reflection  of  the  sweet- 
est lesson  of  the  wisest  Teacher,  as  he  placed  a  little  child 
in  their  midst,  the  highest,  holiest  object  is  attained. 

CHAPTER  X. 

MOTHERING. 

"And  so  they  were  married,  and  lived  happily  forever 
afterwards."  That  is  not  the  end  of  the  story,  it  is  only  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  of  it.  A  saying  as  old  as  the  hills,  as 
firm  and  as  true  and  good  as  the  hills,  as  beautiful  as  the 
heavens  above,  if  only  —  oh,  if  only  love  is  there,  if  only 
love  is  theirs!   for  "  love  overcometh  all  things." 

Somewhat  thus  ran  Gertrude's  thoughts  away  as  she 
"mothered"  her  young  friends  in  their  various  plans. 

And  so  they  were  married;  first,  Helen  and  Professor 
Schlossenstein.  After  their  very  grand  wedding  they 
started  at  once  for  a  year  in  Germany,  with  the  good  wishes 
of  hosts  of  interested  friends. 

At  her  departure  Helen  playfully  tossed  her  bridal  bou- 
quet to  Pauline,  bidding  her  make  all  signs  come  true. 
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While  the  echo  of  the  wedding  bells  was  still  in  the  air, 
Phil  overruled  all  conventional  ideas  about  "getting  ready" 
to  be  married,  by  declaring: 

"  Millinery  and  flummery  have  naught  to  do  with  it,  Pau- 
line; we  are  all  ready,  and  I  cannot  wait." 

Gertrude,  being  called  in  as  counsel,  called  them  "foolish 
children,"  laughingly,  and  asked  them  where  they  were  go- 
ing to  live. 

This  was  a  disagreeably  sensible  and  important  question. 
Business  matters  had  so  shaped  that  Phil  could  not  af- 
ford to  live  as  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do.  It 
was  hard  for  him  to  realize  that  at  this  time  he  could  not 
afford  to  buy  even  a  simple  house;  he  would  not  board;  it 
was  out  of  the  question  for  him  and  the  children  to  go  to 
Pauline's  home,  even  though  her  father  wished  it  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  Pauline.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
rent. 

It  must  be  confessed  this  was  somewhat  of  a  trial  to  the 
dainty,  fastidious  Pauline,  who  had  always  had  her  own  all 
her  own,  and  all  that  she  desired  just  as  she  desired  it;  how- 
ever, she  accepted  it  very  gracefully. 

When  it  came  to  a  question  between  a  modest  house 
with  a  tiny  lawn  in  a  quiet  neighborhood,  or  a  furnished 
flat  in  a  fashionable  apartment  house,  the  latter  was  decided 
upon,  somewhat  to  the  silent  disappointment  of  Gertrude's 
sound  common  sense. 

Parting  with  the  children  was  harder  even  than  Gertrude 
had  anticipated;  the  house  seemed  to  echo  their  absence. 
Little  Newell  and  Louise  were  desolate,  and  Selma  was  only 
comforted  by  her  own  dear  plans  of  the  promised  home 
with  "Mamma  Dora,"  as  she  already  called  her. 

When  Uncle  and  Aunt  Plympton  came  on  to  attend 
Helen's  wedding,  it  was  with  the  fully  matured  plan  of  tak- 
ing Selma  back  home  with  them.  The  matter  was  broached 
one  evening  at  Gertrude's  by  the  good  lady,  who,  with  per- 
fect assurance,  said: 

"Well,  I  may  as  well  admit  that  I  am  so  far  infected  or 
converted  by  the  influence  of  your  'mothering'  plans  that 
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I  really  anticipate  taking  Selma.  You  need  not  get  her  any- 
thing to  go,  for  I  have  that  all  arranged,  even " 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Plympton,"  said  Robert,  coming 
from  the  library,  where  he  and  Dora  had  forgotten  to  light 
the  gas,  "my  dear  madam,  you  cannot  have  Selma  now." 

"  Cannot  have  her?  indeed!  and  why  not?  I  am  sure  no 
one  can  make  more  satisfactory  arrangements  for  her.  Who 
has  a  better  claim?" 

"  Dora  and  I,"  was  the  almost  solemn  reply.  "  Our  home 
will  always  be  hers." 

"Oh  dear!  That  is  too  bad,  too  bad!  "  It  was  a  lament 
that  made  Gertrude's  heart  ache,  the  more  so  when  she 
learned  later  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  in  their  systematic 
way  had  planned  everything  for  the  child,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  furnish  a  little  room  complete,  which  was  waiting  for 
her.  It  did  seem  too  bad,  but  there  was  no  appeal;  no  other 
child  would  be  acceptable  to  them  at  that  time,  and  they 
returned  to  their  childless  home  with  a  keen  sense  of  its  lone- 
liness, a  loneliness  that  could  not  be  comforted  —  for  who 
would  dare  to  disturb  the  depths  of  buried  hopes  in  childless 
homes? 

Doctor  Robert  was  as  eager  to  claim  his  sweet  bride  as 
Phil  had  been,  but  Dora  had  certain  kindergarten  plans  to 
which  she  felt  she  must  devote  the  whole  of  herself  for  a 
time.  Naturally  Robert  became  interested  in  her  interests, 
and  she  was  drawn  into  his,  so  they  began  their  beautiful 
broad  life  work  with  their  life  love. 

When  the  question  of  their  home  came  up  one  day,  Dora 
told  Gertrude  their  plan  of  taking  a  house  down  on  End- 
town  avenue,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factories  and  foundries. 

"Dora,  you  do  not  mean  it!"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  with 
the  dismay  that  she  felt  clouding  her  face.  "Tell  me  you 
are  joking!" 

"I  am  very  much  in  earnest.  We  plan  to  live  among 
and  for  the  people  whom  we  hope  to  help  in  many  ways. 
Do  not  frown  upon  us.     Do  not  laugh  at  us!  " 

"Well,  I  must  say  that  goes  beyond  me;  it  is  all  a  very 
beautiful  ideal;  but  dear  me,  how  can   you   make  up   your 
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minds  to  live  there?  How  can  you  take  Selma  into  such  a 
neighborhood?     What  if " 

"I  know  what  you  want  to  say;  we  have  considered  all 
the  'what  if's,'  and  we  are  determined  to  try  it.  You  see  we 
are  neither  of  us  by  force  of  education  so  strongly  depend- 
ent upon  the  perfect  equipment  of  a  home  as  are  some.  We 
can  be  perfectly  happy  in  conditions  and  surroundings 
which  would  make  you  or  Pauline  perfectly  miserable.  We 
shall  make  a  little  Eden  of  our  oasis,  Robert  and  I  —  see  if 
we  do  not!  " 

And  they  did.  When  the  right  time  came  they  ran  away 
to  the  dear  New  England  home  for  a  quiet  little  wedding, 
then  back  again  to  establish  the  new  home  and  to  work  out 
from  it  in  ways  amazing. 

When  they  took  Selma,  it  made  another  break  in  the 
sweet  nursery  life,  which  after  all  was  well,  for  Gertrude  was 
again  happily  anticipating  new  joys  in  new  cares  and  new 
love. 

Paul  and  Ruth  were  in  and  out  every  day;  they  always 
found  "Auntie  Gertrude  "  ready  to  mother  them,  as  did  also 
Pauline  —  pretty  Pauline,  who  brought  all  her  vexations  and 
problems;  and  they  were  not  a  few,  for  the  girl  had  never 
before  been  accustomed  to  any  cares  or  responsibilities. 
She  was  by  education  wholly  unfitted  to  meet  the  new  re- 
quirements of  her  life. 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed  to  Gertrude  one  day,  "oh,  we  will 
bring  up  our  daughters  to  be  practical  if  they  are  nothing 
else,  won't  we?  " 

"That  is  certainly  a  very  important  rounding  out  of  a 
girl's  development,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  a  part  depending 
almost  entirely  upon  the  mother.  That  is  what  mothers  are 
for." 

The  question  of  where  to  place  Paul  and  Ruth  at  school 
suggested  a  discussion  one  evening  among  these  friends. 
Robert  said: 

"The  public  school  is  the  place  for  your  children,  the 
boy  at  any  rate." 

"That  depends,"  said  Dora. 
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Pauline,  with  her  sensitive  shrinking  from  anything  that 
was  not  aristocratic,  preferred  private,  select  schools,  while 
Phil  lamented  that  he  could  not  provide  special  tutors. 

"  I  declare,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,"  said  Gertrude, 
when  they  turned  to  her.  "  The  subject  seems  so  very  great, 
so  much  beyond  my  experience.  Here  Dora  has  been 
working  all  these  months  and  years  bringing  me  to  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  regarding  the  kindergartens.  I  used  to  con- 
sider them  a  faddish  infant  school,  but  I  have  finally  ab- 
sorbed the  great  idea  that  the  kindergarten  is  not  a  place; 
it  is  not  exactly  a  state;  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  atmos- 
phere. And  now  just  as  I  am  enveloping  myself  in  this  at- 
mosphere, trying  to  adapt  all  the  environments  of  my  chil- 
dren to  their  needs,  you  rudely  call  me  out  asking  me  'what 
next?'  It  shouldn't  be  'what  next?'  but  it  should  be 
simply  a 'beyond' — the  kindergarten  atmosphere  extend- 
ing over  the  lower  grades  at  least.  The  attainment  of  this 
must  be  through  mothers'  hearts  and  brains;  they  are  the 
only  safe  guides  where  so  much  depends  upon  carefully  con- 
sidered conditions.  I  believe  if  every  mother  would  follow 
closely  her  own  children's  school  influences,  she  could  con- 
trol them  to  a  surprising  degree  that  would  in  time  become 
a  power." 

"  Give  me  a  word,"  said  Leonard;  "  I  have  to  do  a  little 
thinking  to  keep  up  with  this  Gertrude  of  mine,  and  my 
humble  conclusion  is,  there  is  too  much  of  this  smoothing, 
easing,  and  strewing  of  flowers  in  the  schools;  children  may 
be  made  happy  by  it,  may  be  made  broad,  but  they  are  not 
as  deep  or  as  strong  as  they  would  be  if  they  worked  harder, 
more  earnestly.  The  smartest  men,  and  women,  too,  are 
those  who  worked  for  what  they  have,  for  what  they  are. 
This  may  be  heresy;  I  may  learn  better,  but  that  is  the  way 
it  looks  to  me." 

"Hear!  hear!"  cried  they  all;  but  Dora  reached  out  her 
hand,  saying  cordially: 

"We  must  strike  an  average;  results  will  quite  likely 
produce  a  reaction." 

"The  matter  is  up  for  discussion  in  my  Mothers'  Club 
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now,"  said  Gertrude;  "and  a  lively  time  we  are  having  of  it." 

"  How  is  the  '  M.  C  ?"  asked  Phil.  "  I  think  it  is  about 
time  for  Pauline  to  become  initiated." 

"  My  mothers  are  marching  on  to  glory  about  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,"  was  the  laughing  reply.  "They  follow  after  a 
fashion,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  make  women  keep  in  step.  I 
sometimes  get  so  muddled,  I  am  discouraged.  What  I  want 
now  is  some  definite,  systematic  work  for  them  to  do;  we 
are  talking  too  much." 

"Oh,  Gertrude,  I  have  it!"  interrupted  Dora.  "I  very 
much  want  counsel  and  help  in  a  scheme  that  is  growing  in 
my  mind,  to  help  girls  who  must  help  themselves;  something 
to  save  them  from  the  maelstrom  of  shop  and  office  life,  or 
rather,  death.  I  want  to  divert  them  to  home  work,  domes- 
tic service,  which  must  in  some  way  be  dignified,  beautified. 
Do  you  see  what  I  am  trying  to  mean  — what  I  am  meaning 
to  try?" 

"/ do,"  answered  Pauline,  heartily;  "I  see  it  from  my 
standpoint  of  the  need  of  the  girls  to  fill  the  places.  Oh, 
my  dear,  speed  the  day  when  you  can  supply  the  need!" 

"You  help  speed  it  yourself,  Pauline;  you  are  just  one  of 
the  very  class  to  whom  we  look  to  help  the  cause.  Will 
you  take  a  good  girl,  and  make  her  at  home?" 

"Indeed  I  will!" 

"Though  it  is  not  just  in  the  line  of  child  study,  it  is  a 
matter  that  mothers  and  home  keepers  must  take  up;  it 
wants  'mothering,'"  said  Gertrude,  "and  I  will  adopt  it,  if 
you  will  be  what  Paul  calls  a  'mother-in-law'  and  'boss  it.'  " 

"Agreed!"  and  the  three  friends  joined  hands  for  a  new 
line  of  earnest  work  to  help  their  less  fortunate  sisters. 

Aunt  Rachel  came  over  one  autumn  morning  in  a  great 
flutter;  finding  that  Gertrude  was  upstairs,  she  followed  in 
such  haste  as  to  lose  her  breath,  calling  all  the  way: 

"Gertrude,  Gertrude!" 

When  she  reached  the  half-way  landing  she  dropped 
into  the  cushioned  window  seat  and  began  to  laugh,  while 
Gertrude  stood  wonderingly  on  the  upper  steps  waiting  to 
learn    the    cause  of   the    perturbation.     Still    Aunt    Rachel 
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laughed  and  panted,  the  only  syllables  intelligible  being  — 
"Hel  —  Hel— !" 

Gertrude  was  roused;  she  could  not  quite  determine 
whether  the  poor  old  lady  was  profane  or  hysterical,  both 
being  equally  foreign  conditions.  Seizing  her  hand,  she 
said,  almost  severely: 

"Aunt  Rachel,  be  quiet;  what  is  it?"  whereupon  came 
the  announcement: 

"Cable  this  morning —  Helen's  twins  —  Helen  has  twins!" 
another  burst  of  merriment,  the  explosive  force  of  which 
was  the  word  "Boys!" 

Gertrude  sank  upon  the  steps  looking  the  amazed  amuse- 
ment she  could  not  express,  repeating,  as  if  to  reassure  her- 
self: 

"  Helen  has  twins  —  boys?" 

Aunt  Rachel  nodded  all  over,  adding,  "Germany  —  and 
your  mother  is  wild  to  see  them!" 

"Helen  has  German  twin  boys,  twin  German  boys!"  re- 
peated Gertrude  again,  as  if  to  focus  the  fact.  "I  am  sure 
we  would  all  like  to  see  them,  and  her  with  them!" 

"Think  of  it,  she  is  ahead  of  you!"  exclaimed  Samuella 
half  jealously,  as  she  came  out  of  the  play  room. 

"Never  mind,  let  her  have  the  glory  this  time;  I'll  get 
even  with  her.  I  always  did  want  twins;  I  am  glad  to  have 
them  in  the  family  anyway;  but  it  does  seem  too  funny! 
What  will  she  do?" 

"Do?  Why,  she'll  just  develop  splendidly!"  said  Aunt 
Rachel  energetically.  "Just  look  at  what  your  children 
have  done  for  all  of  us,  even  for  me;  I  am  sure  they  have 
proved  the  force  of  'a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'  "  Aunt 
Rachel  did  not  often  quote,  and  she  now  retired  in  confu- 
sion to  carry  the  news  to  Pauline. 

A  few  weeks  later  Gertrude  was  sitting  in  the  twilight 
with  her  precious  new  baby  boy  in  her  arms,  repeating  the 
blessed,  ever-new  sweet  story  of  old,  watching  with  wonder- 
ing love,  the  child. 

Newell  and  Louise  at  the  "watch  window"  on  the  stairs 
hailed  the  coming  of  papa,  whom  they  soon  ushered  into  the 
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room  with  great  glee.  Capering  about  they  begged  to  take 
baby  Rex's  hands,  that  they  might  form  a  circle  of  the 
"whole  family  altogeder."  What  fun  it  was!  Then  they 
fell  into  line,  Minna  taking  the  baby,  and  marched  off  in 
fine  step  to  "Sleepy-land,"  followed  by  the  loving  glances 
of  papa  and  mamma. 

"What  little  miracles  they  are!"  murmured  Leonard. 

"  Yes,  and  in  no  way  does  the  miracle  seem  greater  than 
when  I  consider  the  change  they  have  wrought  in  us.  We 
are  not  the  same  beings  we  were  before  they  came." 

"Very  true;  we  can  scarcely  estimate  the  force  or  the 
extent  of  the  influence  circling  from  a  child,"  said  Leonard 
thoughtfully.  Then  turning  suddenly  —  "We  have  an  over- 
whelming responsibility  before  us  to  rightly  develop  all 
these  little  individualities.  Think  of  it!  are  you  ready,  Ger- 
trude?" 

"Do  you  know,  Leonard,  ever  when  you  ask  me  that 
question  there  rises  the  memory  of  how  it  came  on  our  wed- 
ding morning  under  the  rose  window  of  the  church!" 

"  I  remember  it  well,  my  love;  and  your  reply  then  and 
always  has  been  in  the  full  strength  of  perfect  ^confi- 
dence  " 

"Yes,  Leonard;  with  you  and  for  you  and  our  children  I 
am  always  ready!" 

And  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  with  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  the  love  that  was  theirs,  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  children  besides. 
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MOTHERS'  CLUB  BUREAU — MUTTERGARTEN-CLUB  ROUND  TABLE — 
SUMMER-RESORT  KINDERGARTENING — A  MOTHER'S  SLUM- 
BER SONG — THE  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  THE  MOTH- 
ERS' MEETINGS  —  TWO  REPORTS  FROM  WASHINGTON  — 
WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH  —  COOPERATION  OF  THE  KINDERGAR- 
TEN AND  THE  HOME  —  A  REPORT  FROM  WISCONSIN  —  FROM 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  —  HARMONY  AT  THE  HEARTH — A  TES- 
TIMONIAL—  THERE  TO  USE  —  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 
(Readers  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  and  parents  of  young 

children  are  invited  to  bring  questions,  helpful  experiences,  and  points 

of  interest  to  this  department  for  discussion.) 

MOTHERS'  CLUB  BUREAU. 

THE  mothers'  club  should  do  for  mothers  what 
the  kindergarten  does  for  the  children.  It  should 
be  a  place  for  refreshment  and  inspiration,  and 
for  the  continual  renewing  of  resources,  as  well 
as  a  place  where  everyday  problems  can  be  fearlessly  looked 
in  the  face,  recognized  and  solved;  but  such  a  club  must 
necessarily  be  allied  with  the  existing  forces  already  at 
work  along  these  lines.  There  not  only  must  be  coopera- 
tion within  the  club  itself,  among  its  individual  members, 
but  it  must  feel  itself  moving  along  and  in  active  touch  with 
the  great  whole  of  the  question  of  child  study  and  child 
rearing.  There  must  be  organized  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  all  who  are  interested,  in  order  to  have  the  work  truly 
constructive  and  worth  while. 

Therefore,  in  response  to  the  many  appeals  which  are 
constantly  being  made  by  earnest  but  busy  mothers  for  this 
sort  of  organized  progressive  work,  a  bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished where  there  may  be  obtained  helpful  hints  and  in- 
formation regarding  club  formation,  constitutions,  names, 
programs  for  study,  and  plans  for  home  reading,  and  where 
the  clubs  may  report  progress  and  receive  in  return  monthly 
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bulletins  containing  lists  of  new  and  helpful  books;  names 
of  speakers,  with  their  topics  and  prices;  references  to  in- 
teresting current  events  pertinent  to  the  subject;  and  also  a 
short  paper  on  some  matter  of  practical  importance  to  par- 
ents. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  club  members  selected  portions  of 
the  monthly  reports  will  be  published  in  this  Magazine,  and 
the  clubs  will  be  put  into  correspondence  with  each  other 
whenever  desirable. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  membership  fees,  con- 
ditions and  privileges  of  membership,  address  Frances  E. 
Newton,  secretary,  1207  Woman's  Temple,  Chicago;  kindly 
inclosing  postage  for  reply. 


MUTTERGARTEN-CLUB     ROUND     TABLE. 

In  June  of  1895,  knowing  nothing  of  round-table  as- 
sociations, or  of  any  systematized  study  of  child  nature,  two 
mothers  who  felt  with  me  the  need  of  more  light  by  which 
to  search  our  children's  hearts,  joined  me  in  founding  "The 
Muttergarten  Club,"  to  which  we  have  recently  annexed  a 
"  Muttergarten  Round  Table." 

From  three  members  we  have  grown  to  twenty  or  more; 
some  of  our  meetings  having  been  attended  by  as  many 
guests,  when  special  lectures  were  upon  the  program. 

We  call  ourselves  "  muttergartners  "  because  we  believe, 
and  act  in  the  belief,  that  the  mother-garden  soil  should  be 
prepared  in  every  woman's  heart,  be  she  single  or  married, 
teacher,  sister,  or  mother,  before  the  soil  of  the  child  garden 
is  broken;  that  it  should  first  be  sowed  with  seeds  of  sym- 
pathy and  affection  for  little  ones,  to  awaken  a  realization  of 
the  heaven-enjoined  privilege  of  ministry  to  them,  and  to 
create  a  desire  for  fullest  knowledge  and  guidance  in  the 
work.  Then  these  seeds  are  to  be  cultivated  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Froebel  and  other  helpful  students  of  child  science, 
until  they  yield  us  insight  not  only  into  child  nature  and 
its  needs,  but  into  mother  nature  and  its  weaknesses;  until 
they  lead  us  to  the  recognition  of  the  vital  truth  that  self- 
control,  self-government,  and  the  practical  application  of  the 
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principles  taught  in  the  "new  education"  are  as  much  a 
part  of  religion  as  the  Ten  Commandments.  Upon  the  ob- 
servance of  the  latter  depends  our  own  happiness  in  this  life 
and  in  the  next,  but  upon  our  understanding  and  use  of  the 
true  methods  for  developing  our  children's  possibilities  to 
their  highest  perfection  depends  not  only  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical,  but  the  spiritual  and  eternal  condition  of 
generations  yet  unborn.  Is  it  not  an  overwhelming  thought 
that  the  influence  of  our  lives  in  their  impress  and  action 
upon  our  children  is  one  of  the  great  forces  of  nature?  We  all 
know  that  the  most  impressionable  period  of  child  life  is  the 
three  or  four  plastic  years  which  antedate  the  kindergarten 
age;  and  it  is  this  formative  period  that,  as  a  rule,  is  least 
considered  by  the  mothers  of  today.  In  our  club  we  learn 
that  the  "  muttergarten  "  is  the  foundation  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  should  be  firmly  and  carefully  laid  before  the 
superstructure  is  begun;  and  in  it  we  try  to  fit  ourselves  for 
the  high  —  but  alas!  too  often  unrecognized  or  neglected  — 
duties  and  privileges  taught  by  Froebel's  science  of  mother- 
hood.—  Martha  Hobncs  Bates. 


SUMMER-RESORT    K1NDERGARTENING. 

The  Outlook  for  last  July  contained  a  plea  for  "  Children  at 
Summer  Resorts,"  which  was  most  pertinent  and  interesting 
to  all  true  lovers  of  restless,  heat-afflicted  childhood.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  two  types  of  resorts  of  which  the  ar- 
ticle spoke:  the  one  where  everything  has  been  done  for  the 
comfort  of  the  men  and  women  who  go  there  year  after 
year,  and  absolutely  no  provision  made  for  the  children, 
whose  only  refuge  is  the  bowling  alley,  the  lounging  place 
of  the  employes  of  the  hotel;  "and  the  other  type,  the 
happy-go-lucky  place  where  the  children  take  entire  pos- 
session, and  the  terms  '  pert '  and  '  rude '  and  '  noisy '  are  ap- 
plied on  all  occasions  by  the  older  people." 

The  article  then  went  on  to  suggest  that  we  demand  for 
our  children  at  the  summer  resorts  playgrounds  and  play 
rooms,  and  enterinto  their  pastimes  and  interests  in  these 
places.     Good,  so  far;  but  this  seems  to  stop  just  a  little  too 
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soon  for  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem  for  many  par- 
ents. 

The  older  people  usually  go  to  the  summer  resorts  for 
rest  for  themselves,  and  many  a  mother  is  there  whose  own 
health  is  hardly  equal  to  the  task  of  entering,  at  any  time 
she  may  be  so  required,  into  the  pastimes  of  such  a  multi- 
tude of  variously  assorted  children  as  would  naturally  as- 
semble on  such  a  playground.  Even  were  she  disposed  to 
forego  the  afternoon  nap  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
mother  who  "goes  away  from  home  for  a  rest,"  for  the  sake 
of  her  own  little  ones,  she  would  shrink  from  the  annoying 
complications  likely  to  result  from  any  attempt  to  exercise 
any  control  or  needed  restraint  over  other  people's  children. 
Thus  it  might  frequently  still  result  in  the  playground  being 
monopolized  by  a  certain  class  or  set  of  children,  and  many 
a  sensitive  little  one  pushed  to  the  background,  or  kept  out 
entirely  by  a  careful  mother  as  the  quietest  way  out  of 
embarrassing  difficulties.  Some  older  supervision  of  such  a 
play  room  would  be  essential. 

To  be  sure  many  mothers  take  nurses  with  them,  but  too 
often  this  does  not  improve  the  matter,  particularly  for  the 
unfortunate  children  who  are  not  similarly  cared  for.  The 
summer-resort  nurse  is  not,  in  many  instances,  a  very  desira- 
ble quantity;  she  is  apt  to  be  either  neglectful  of  her  charge 
or  over-zealous  for  the  petted  darling  who,  with  her  assist- 
ance, completely  rules  the  playground. 

Here  is  another  opening  for  kindergarten  work,  if  the 
"powers  that  be" — the  hotel  proprietors  —  can  only  be 
brought  to  see  it  in  its  proper  light;  and  this  ought  not  to 
be  difficult,  for  this  natural  restlessness,  this  "What  shall  I 
do  next-ness"  of  childhood,  is  a  trial  not  only  to  the  moth- 
ers themselves  and  to  the  other  much  less  interested  guests 
of  the  establishment,  but  to  the  hotel  employes  and  the 
proprietors  as  well.  Even  the  coveted  playgrounds  would 
not  cover  the  case,  for  the  average  child  left  to  himself  will 
hardly  restrict  himself  to  his  own  domains.  He  soon  ex- 
hausts all  legitimate  forms  of  amusement,  and  has  been 
known  even  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  the  hotel  kitchens  in 
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the  search  of  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Now,  would  it  not  be 
an  economical  measure  for  the  managers,  and  a  drawing 
card,  as  well  as  a  real  boon  to  the  tired  mother  and  restless 
child,  if,  while  clerks,  chambermaids,  porters,  cooks,  and 
even  musicians  and  resident  physicians  are  being  sought  for, 
there  be  an  added  assistant  —  one  who  might  lend  that  im- 
partial, intelligent,  comprehending  sympathy  which  every 
child  demands  and  should  have?  not  a  nurse  nor  a  hire- 
ling, but  a  lover  of  children;  a  kindergartner,  who  might 
organize  these  eager,  restless  spirits  into  a  band  of  knowl- 
edge seekers,  leading  them  over  mountain  paths  and 
through  blooming  meadows,  opening  to  them,  for  an  hour 
or  two  each  day,  that  wonderful  book  of  secrets  Mother  Na- 
ture holds. 

This  need  not  necessarily  be  a  great  added  expense  to 
the  proprietor,  for  there  are  scores  of  lovely,  intelligent 
young  women  who  are  studying  the  kindergarten  system, 
who  would  be  glad  to  put  to  use  their  newly  acquired  knowl- 
edge and  add  to  it  by  a  summer  of  varied  experiences  and 
excellent  practice,  and  who  would  no  doubt  be  quite  willing 
to  earn  their  summer  outing  by  an  hour  or  two  so  spent 
each  morning  and  afternoon.  The  summer's  board  would 
be  quite  an  item  to  many  such,  and  the  amount  scarcely 
felt  by  the  proprietor  who  caters  for  contingent  custom  any- 
way. 

And  what  a  relief  to  all  parties  these  organized  outings 
with  a  responsible  person  in  charge  would  be!  What  a  fund 
of  pleasant  and  useful  knowledge  could  be  garnered  in  by 
all  during  these  long  summer  hours,  so  many  of  which 
would  be  otherwise  frittered  away,  if  not  worse  spent. 

It  would  certainly  be  no  detriment  to  any  establishment 
to  have  upon  its  circulars,  instead  of  "  No  children  desired," 
such  an  announcement  as  this:  "A  competent  kindergarten 
teacher  will  devote  an  hour  or  two  each  day  to  the  amuse- 
ment and  entertainment  of  the  children." — Rosa  Mead  Ca- 
wood. 

a  mother's  slumber  song. 
Editor  of  Kindergarten  Magazine:  I  find  the  habit  of 
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telling  exciting  stories  to  children,  just  before  they  go  to 
bed,  very  prevalent,  and  I  believe  it  is  very  injurious  to  the 
child  nature.  Their  nervous  system  is  often  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  instead  of  being  ready  for  sleep  they 
are  wider  awake  than  ever.  It  is  strange  that  parents  do 
not  realize  that  excitement  must  have  the  same  effect  upon 
children  as  upon  adults,  and  that  if  we  wish  to  sleep  we 
must  bring  our  mind  down  from  exciting  thoughts.  If  we 
allow  it  to  soar  to  the  skies  we  will  find  it  difficult  to  sleep. 
We  must  bring  it  down  into  the  deep  valleys,  where  it  can 
nestle;  we  must  bring  it  to  watch  the  nightfall  over  some 
secluded  hamlet,  hushed  into  quietness  and  repose.  And 
so  we  must  do  with  the  child  mind.  As  a  help  to  some 
mothers,  or  as  perhaps  a  suggestion,  I  have  written  the  fol- 
lowing lullaby,  which  may  be  recited  or  sung  to  a  quiet  mel- 
ody that  almost  every  mother  knows,  and  I  think  in  most 
cases,  when  the  verses  are  finished  the  child  will  be  asleep; 
if  not,  the  last  two  verses  can  be  repeated.  It  may  be  a  help 
to  some  mothers: 

THE    WAY   TO   THE    LAND   OF    NOD. 

Do  you  know  the  way  to  the  land  of  Nod, 

That  city  old  and  gray, 
Where  only  at  night  the  people  awake, 

And  at  night  the  children  play? 

I  will  tell  you  the  way  to  this  land  of  Nod; 

'Tis  the  pleasantest  way  that  I  know, 
For  you  roll  and  roll,  and  roll  and  roll 

Down  the  hills  of  long  ago. 

You  lay  you  down  on  the  soft,  green  grass, 

When  the  flowers  are  going  to  sleep; 
You  shut  your  eyes,  and  listen  awhile 

To  the  little  night  birds'  peep. 

Then  you  roll  and  roll,  and  roll  and  roll 

Down  into  the  valley  so  sweet, 
Where  the  fireflies  dance  like  fairy  lamps, 

While  the  angels  their  night  watches  keep. 

Don't  open  your  eyes,  or  you  won't  get  in 

Past  those  sentries  of  drowsy  sleep 
That  guard  the  city  from  waking  eyes, 

And  from  even  the  eyes  that  peep. 
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So  hush!  and  listen!  as  down  you  roll, 

For  the  gates  are  opening  wide. 
I  can  hear  the  bells  of  the  fairy  elves, 

As  far  through  the  valley  they  ride. 

Then  roll  and  roll,  and  roll  and  roll 

Down  into  this  valley  so  deep, 
Where  the  fairies  dance  with  their  firefly 
lamps 

When  the  children  are  all  asleep — 

When  the  children  are  all  asleep. 

— Ida  K.  Hinds. 

THE  GREAT   EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  THE    MOTHERS'    MEETINGS. 

St.  Louis  has  just  enjoyed  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
convention,  preceded  locally  by  a  course  of  mothers'  meet- 
ings which  called  forth  an  attentive  and  enthusiastic  group 
of  mothers  and  workers. 

All  mothers  are  beginning  to  feel  that  motherhood  alone 
does  not  give  them  sufficient  insight  into  the  minds  and 
characters  of  their  own  little  ones,  whose  modes  of  develop- 
ment may  be,  and  generally  are,  as  various  and  divergent  as 
if  the  same  blood  did  not  flow  through  their  veins. 

Many  children,  like  Topsy,  have  "jes  growed,"  and  if 
the  result  has  been  good,  it  has  probably  been  in  spite  of, 
and  not  because  of,  the  wise  training,  or  still  wiser  develop- 
ment of  the  children's  own  proclivities,  by  the  parents,  guard- 
ians, or  teachers. 

Mothers'  days  are  so  filled  with  numerous  demands  upon 
time  and  patience,  trying  to  fill  the  varied  positions  of  wife, 
housekeeper,  seamstress,  nurse,  and  sometimes  —  and  that 
too  frequently  —  of  society  matron,  that  they  have  little  op- 
portunity to  note  the  daily  and  hourly  growth  of  that  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  plant,  a  child's  soul. 

Therefore  it  is  an  urgent  necessity  that  among  our  other 
work  and  different  clubs  we  find  time  and  space  for  child 
study,  imbibing  intelligent  instruction  from  those  whose 
whole  time,  thought,  and  above  all,  heart,  are  thrown  into 
the  work  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  growth  in  little  children;  and  from  these  compe- 
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tent  instructors  taking  our  first  lessons  in  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  each  phase  of  development,  and  its  corresponding 
needs. 

This  want  was  amply  met  and  satisfied  by  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  ten  talks  given  at  the  Crow  kindergarten.  We 
were  made  to  feel  that  a  child's  conduct  and  success  in  life 
•depended  not  alone  upon  its  comfortable  environment,  but 
•also  upon  the  mother's  capacity  for  assisting  in  the  spiritual 
unfolding  and  growth  of  each  dormant  capability;  in  giving 
the  special  nurture  and  care  needed  at  the  moment  of  great- 
est increase;  and  equally  necessary  in  being  wise  enough 
not  to  attempt  to  hasten  growth,  and,  by  forcing,  stunt  the 
latent  bud  of  beautiful  and  even  development,  and  leave  but 
a  shriveled  fragment  of  what  might  have  been  a  noble  trait 
-of  character. 

There,  too,  we  were  shown  the  beauties  of  a  rounded 
nature,  where  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  reasoning  powers, 
the  affections  and  spiritual  aspirations  are  all  evenly  bal- 
anced and  properly  nourished,  presenting  a  homogeneous 
and  perfect  character. 

We  learned  that  unity  must  enter  into  all  school  work 
•and  all  life  work,  and  that  to  preserve  this  unity  we  must 
follow  a  preconceived  plan  of  education,  holding  up  before 
us  and  the  child  clearly  defined  ideals,  and  by  a  perfect 
continuity  of  such  training  through  all  the  grades  of  school 
work,  unhampered  by  irritating  breaks  and  jars  in  our  pre- 
vious development,  reach  the  period  where  we  must  be  our 
•own  teachers,  as  well  as  learners,  in  life's  battle. 

Where  but  in  the  kindergarten  can  this  solid  foundation 
be  laid,  and  the  natural  bent  of  the  child's  mind  be  learned, 
and  corrected  or  encouraged,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  the 
mother  realizes  the  importance  of  this  work  and  has  the 
time  and  desire  to  engage  in  it?  And  even  then,  how  much 
better  it  is  for  her  work  in  the  home  to  supplement  that  of 
the  teacher  and  the  school.  There  the  child  meets  com- 
panions of  his  own  age  from  widely  different  homes,  and  in 
play  and  work  with  his  fellows  is  encouraged  in  self-activ- 
ity, in  self-forgetfulness,  in  observation,  in  comparison,  and 
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finally  in  unconscious  deduction  from  effect  to  cause,  and  so 
to  character  formation. 

When  we  learned  through  these  talks  of  the  intuitive 
sympathy  with  which  a  true  kindergartner  regards  the  chil- 
dren who  come  under  her  care  at  this  plastic  period  of  their 
existence,  we  began  to  appreciate,  as  we  never  had  before, 
how  much  our  little  ones  are  helped  by  their  kindergarten 
training. 

We,  who  gained  so  much,  hope  that  our  presence  and 
sympathy  have  somewhat  encouraged  Miss  McCulloch  and 
Miss  Wilson  in  their  chosen  work,  and  that  our  appreciation 
of  their  efforts,  shown  by  our  assistance  in  our  homes,  may 
help  them  to  still  more  effective  work  among  those  whom 
Jesus  said  made  up  "the  kingdom  of  heaven." — Cora  F. 
Shewcll. 

TWO    REPORTS    FROM    WASHINGTON. 

During  the  years  1892  to  1896  a  series  of  mothers'  meet- 
ings were  held  in  connection  with  St.  Luke's  P.  E.  church 
(colored)  of  Washington,  D.  C.  A  committee,  composed  of 
the  rector's  wife,  Mrs.  Alex.  Crummell,  and  five  other  church 
women,  conducted  these  meetings.  The  primary  idea  of 
these  meetings  was  to  assist  poor  mothers  to  clothe  them- 
selves and  children  neatly  and  comfortably  at  small  expense 
and  by  making  easy  weekly  payments.  Goods  were  pur- 
chased by  experienced  shoppers  and  sold  to  the  mothers, 
for  the  actual  price  paid.  Cotton,  needles,  buttons,  etc., 
were  furnished  by  the  committee.  The  garments  were  made 
by  the  mothers  at  the  meetings,  which  were  held  every 
Monday  evening  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  from  November  1  to 
June  1 .  The  mothers  represented  all  denominations,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  change  their  faith,  whatever  it  might 
be.  We  worked  among  them  as  sisters  to  whom  God  had 
given  greater  opportunities  for  self-culture  and  training  in 
the  duties  of  life,  and  who  were  thus  enabled  to  be  helpful 
to  those  less  fortunate. 

This  idea  once  put  clearly  before  them,  never  did  we 
meet  with  anything  but  cordial  attention  to  our  words,  grati- 
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tude  for  our  efforts,  and  earnest  desire  to  do  as  we  advised. 
While  the  meetings  were  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  sew- 
ing for  their  families,  they  were  made  the  means  of  helping 
them  to  improve  their  surroundings;  to  train  their  children; 
and  above  all,  to  impress  on  them  the  sacredness  of  mother- 
hood; to  instruct  them  in  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  and 
to  impress  them  with  the  fact  that  on  the  mother,  no  matter 
how  poor  the  home,  devolved  the  duty  of  making  it  the 
center  of  all  that  is  bright  and  cheerful,  the  influence  for  all 
goodness,  purity,  and  excellence.  Very  rarely  were  these 
talks  of  a  formal  character.  Occasionally  a  woman  who  was 
doing  similar  work  was  asked  to  help  by  a  talk  on  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  training  of  children;  sometimes  a  lesson  in 
simple  cookery  was  given,  sometimes  a  plain  talk  on  the 
proper  care  of  themselves  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 
Often  a  tale  was  read  by  one  of  the  committee,  illustrating 
a  thought  it  was  desired  to  impress  on  them,  or  simply  to 
divert  their  minds  for  a  time  from  their  cares  and  anxieties. 
Oftener  it  was  a  few  words  said  as  the  needles  flew  along  a 
seam  or  work  was  examined,  or  a  remark  overheard  led  to 
the  dropping  of  a  hint  that  might  help  over  a  hard  place. 

We  tried  to  do  our  duty  as  we  saw  it,  and  our  reward  was 
in  the  constantly  augmented  numbers  and  the  earnest  words 
of  gratitude  and  affection  with  which  our  efforts  were  ac- 
knowledged. 

In  1896  my  connection  with  the  work  at  St.  Luke's 
ceased,  as  it  was  thought  desirable  to  establish  meetings  in 
another  section  of  the  city,  and  I  was  requested  to  select  a 
committee  and  inaugurate  the  work.  This  work  is  still  in 
its  incipiency,  but  it  is  hoped  that  another  year  will  show 
good  results. 

Each  year  in  which  I  have  engaged  in  the  work  finds  me 
more  impressed  with  its  necessity  and  value,  and  more  en- 
thusiastic in  forwarding  it. 

In  helping  others  we  ourselves  have  been  helped  to  a 
broader  knowledge  of  life,  larger  sympathies,  and  greater 
tenderness  for  our  less  fortunate  sisters. — Euretta  Bozemon 
Matthews. 
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For  the  last  five  years  the  organization  of  mothers'  clubs 
•under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's  League,  of  Washington, 
has  earnestly  sought  the  best  means  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  race. 

After  much  thought  and  labor,  attended  with  varying 
success,  we  have  obtained  most  gratifying  results  through 
the  mothers'  clubs,  confined  largely  to  the  mothers  of  the 
children  in  our  kindergartens.  With  five  kindergartens  in 
different  sections  of  the  city,  we  divide  our  clubs  into  the 
same  number  of  sections,  meeting  once  in  every  five  weeks; 
in  the  sixth  week  we  have  our  general  or  social  meeting, 
with  an  interesting  program  and  light  refreshments. 

Our  sectional  meetings  are  devoted  to  the  making  of 
necessary  articles  of  clothing  for  the  most  needy  children, 
talks  upon  the  care  of  the  bodies  of  the  children,  sympathy 
for  the  children,  the  duty  of  a  mother,  during  pre-natal  life, 
to  herself  and  child;  short,  simple  stories,  and  experience 
talks  of  what  the  kindergarten  has  done  and  is  doing  for 
the  children.  If  space  would  only  permit,  I  could  tell  you 
of  some  incidents  in  which  the  child  has  awakened  the 
sleeping  consciences  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  to  their  own 
shortcomings,  and  caused  a  different  atmosphere  to  pervade 
the  home. 

Next  fall,  if  a  competent  and  willing  person  can  be  found, 
we  hope  to  open  a  training  school  for  kindergarten  nursery 
maids. 

Among  the  more  fortunate  and  intelligent  mothers  of 
the  race  we  have  the  Mothers'  Round  Table  Club,  where, 
through  a  question  box,  is  discussed  the  true  purpose  of 
marriage  and  the  possibilities  of  life,  from  conception  to 
manhood  and  womanhood. — Anna  J.  Murray. 

WORK    IN    THE    SOUTH. 

The  mothers'  meetings  were  established  April  10,  1896, 
through  the  committee  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Schools 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  there  are  three  working  branches  in 
the  vicinity,  with  an  earnest  appeal  for  more.  That  we 
might  reach  more  than  just  the  mothers  we  say  "women's 
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conference,"  after  the  Tuskegee  plan.  The  work  has  been 
generously  accepted,  and  confines  itself  to  the  home  life, 
rearing  of  children,  and  to  benefit  the  people  by  actual 
contact. 

In  many  of  the  homes  visited,  the  spirit  of  the  weekly 
conference  is  everywhere  perceptible;  clean,  orderly  rooms, 
well-aired,  neat  kitchens,  and  tidy  children,  better  cared  for 
sick  children  with  proper  food,  are  some  of  the  results  of 
these  meetings.  The  women  eagerly  grasp  this  new  oppor- 
tunity offered  them,  and  one  mother  approves  of  it  by  say- 
ing that  she  hopes  the  "mothers'  meetings  will  last  till 
we  all  get  to  heaven,  which  will  be  long  enough."  The 
meetings  are  far  reaching,  and  grapple  with  the  mother  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  is  forced  to  see  the  needs  of  her 
family  and  accept  a  new  way  of  getting  the  best  results  out 
of  her  small  means.  What  she  needs  is  help  in  the  way  of 
good,  earnest  leaders,  women  who  can  go  into  the  homes  of 
these  people  and  talk  with  them,  and  get  the  young  women 
to  throw  off  shiftlessness  and  accept  thrift,  economy,  and 
system.  We  need  to  educate  the  mother  of  the  masses,  and 
it  can  be  done  through  the  mothers'  meetings. 

While  we  have  been  but  a  year  in  this  work,  it  is  felt  by 
many,  and  our  meetings  are  well  attended;  larger  results 
are  to  follow.  Any  helps  or  papers  on  the  work  will  be  very 
thankfully  received.  Eight  meetings  per  month  have  been 
held  in  three  districts,  with  an  average  attendance  of  75,  and 
the  discussion  has  included  such  subjects  as  Home  keeping, 
Rearing  of  children,  Culture  of  necessary  vegetables,  Home 
getting,  Unnecessary  expense  —  as  instalments  on  furniture, 
etc. —  Nursing,  Domestic  work,  Education.  Women  who  at- 
tend these  meetings  sew  for  very  poor  children  and  old 
women.- — Laura  E.  Titus. 


COOPERATION    OF    THE    KINDERGARTEN    AND    THE    HOME. 

I  have  learned  from  our  mothers'  meetings  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  "kindergarten."  I  find  it  really  is  a 
garden  in  which  the  children  are  guarded  and  nurtured  as 
if  they  were  the  most  delicate  flowers,  surrounded  with  the 
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facilities  and  influences  that  enable  them  to  grow  in  body, 
mind,  and  soul.  We  mothers  were  told  to  let  the  children 
grow,  to  permit  them  to  work  out  their  inner  life,  to  let 
them  develop  from  within. 

We  were  disillusioned  of  the  old  idea  that  children  were 
bits  of  clay  into  which  God  had  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
and  then  left  to  us  to  mould  and  form  as  our  fancy  might 
dictate. 

We  learned  to  the  contrary,  that  everything  is  born  with 
the  child  and  can  be  developed,  and  that  our  duty  lay  in 
surrounding  him  with  such  environments  as  will  enable  him 
to  develop  all  his  power  for  good.  Another  point  brought 
to  our  notice  was  that  we  should  lead  a  child  to  find  his 
highest  ideal,  or  God,  rather  than  try  to  show  or  teach  him 
what  God  is.  We  are  to  hold  up  an  ideal  to  our  children, 
to  surround  them  properly,  and  then  permit  them  to  reach 
that  ideal  in  their  own  way,  thus  making  them  self-reliant 
and  self-determined.  We  must  present  to  children  a  suc- 
cession of  ideals,  as  ideals  are  only  to  be  grasped  progress- 
ively. Lead  children  to  see  the  beauties  in  nature;  sooner 
or  later  they  will  ask,  "Who  made  it?"  Again,  we  were 
told  to  impress  upon  our  children  that  every  beauty  in 
nature  is  a  gift  of  love,  and  that  in  every  gift  of  love  there 
is  a  part  of  God,  and  that  our  children  would  soon  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  love  is  the  highest  ideal,  and  that  God 
and  love  are  one  and  the  same.  This  conclusion  reached  in 
this  way  will  be  everlasting,  for  it  will  form  a  part  of  them- 
selves, being  fully  comprehended  and  self-determined.  Then 
will  the  child  have  found  what  Froebel  taught, — unity, — 
finding  love  in  everything  and  God  in  love.  We  found  that 
before  the  kindergarten  can  accomplish  its  highest  purpose 
and  reach  its  ideal,  the  perfect  childhood  of  children — which 
being  a  noble  foundation  is  a  suitable  basis  for  a  noble 
superstructure  —  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  mothers  and  the  home. 

The  system  of  caring  for,  leading,  and  helping  the  child 
must  be  brought  to  a  unit  if  we  would  have  perfect  success. 
We  were  not  only  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  kindergar- 
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tens,  but  we  were  instructed  how  to  do  so.  Aside  from 
being  told  that  we  could  have  happy  and  contented  chil- 
dren at  home  if  we  would  keep  them  constantly  employed, 
we  were  also  told  how,  and  with  what  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed that  will  best  enable  them  to  give  form  to  thought, 
to  give  expression  of  themselves  through  their  work.  En- 
courage children  to  do  deeds  of  love  as  well  as  use  words  of 
love.  Let  children  feel  themselves  a  part  of  this  great 
world,  with  each  its  work  to  do.  Recognize  in  a  judicious 
way  each  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  do  a  good 
deed,  matters  not  how  poorly  he  has  succeeded.  The  re- 
ward of  a  good  deed  is  the  inspiration  to  do  another.  A 
point  brought  to  our  notice  was  that,  at  certain  times  in  a 
child's  life,  there  is  a  craving  or  reaching  out  for  a  certain 
aid  that  is  necessary  for  his  development  at  that  stage  of 
his  life.  At  this  time  it  is  our  duty  to  administer  to  this 
craving  with  the  same  promptitude  with  which  we  answer 
his  cry  for  something  to  eat,  one  being  the  hunger  of  the 
soul  as  the  other  is  of  the  body.  We  were  told  of  the  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  evolution  or  unfolding  in  the  child's 
life,  and  how  to  be  ready  to  supply  its  needs  at  the  different 
times.  We  learned  that  in  order  to  live  happily  with  our 
children  we  must  meet  them  on  their  plane,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  force  them  to  meet  us  on  ours.  Froebel  says:  "Come, 
let  us  live  with  the  children." 

We  learned  from  our  mothers'  meetings  how  to  live  with 
the  children,  which  is  the  most  difficult  problem  a  mother 
has  to  solve. — Fannie  Greejigard. 

A    REPORT    FROM    WISCONSIN. 

The  parents'  meetings  in  the  Norwegian  settlement  at 
Menomonie,  Wis.,  continue  to  be  well  attended.  Not  only 
the  mothers,  but  the  fathers  as  well,  show  a  deep  interest  in 
the  study  of  child  training.  Many  of  them  cannot  speak 
English,  but  can  understand  it  when  very  simply  spoken. 
To  those  who  cannot,  the  talks  are  interpreted  by  our  Nor- 
wegian assistant.  Their  earnest,  often  tearful  thanks,  and 
hearty  handshaking  at  the  close  of  the  meetings  are  an  evi- 
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dence  of  their  appreciation.  At  the  last  meeting,  held 
March  5,  there  were  about  thirty  in  attendance. 

As  an  introduction  to  a  talk  on  the  kindergarten  pro- 
gram of  the  past  month,  some  of  the  children  sang  several 
songs  embodying  the  ideas  that  had  been  emphasized. 
First,  five  brave  knights  were  seen  riding  in  on  imaginary 
prancing  steeds,  and  the  song  was  sung  in  a  hearty  manner. 
"  Loving  Mother,  Kind  and  True,"  followed,  and  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  parents.  Most  of  the  fathers  in  the  set- 
tlement are  woodsmen,  consequently  the  song  of  "The 
Woodman"  was  of  special  interest.  "The  Carpenter" 
closed  the  list.  The  supervisor  then  gave  a  simple  talk  on 
the  thoughts  embodied  in  the  songs,  showing  why  they  were 
given,  and  how  they  were  illustrated  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  high  ideal  of  goodness  placed  before  the  child  in  the 
"  Five  Knights,"  the  importance  of  will  training,  the  ideal 
home  in  which  all  are  helpers,  the  great  truth  of  the  unity 
in  all  life  —  all  this  was  touched  upon  in  simple  language. 
One  of  the  fathers  in  simple,  broken  English  told  us  much 
of  the  life  of  the  woodsmen  which  was  new  and  interesting. 
Then  followed  a  practical  illustration  of  a  lesson  in  folding. 

In  closing  we  spoke  of  the  Congress  of  Mothers  so  re- 
cently held,  and  repeated  the  announcement  given  in  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  that  all  sending  name  and  ad- 
dress to  the  secretary  would  receive  a  report  of  the  dis- 
cussions. An  eager  desire  was  evinced  by  the  parents  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  report.  An  entertainment  consisting 
of  music,  stereopticon  views,  and  refreshments  will  soon  be 
given  to  them  by  the  kindergartners. — Dora  L.  Graves. 

FROM    SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  good  that  has  come  to  us  from 
the  mothers'  club  is  the  bettering  of  ourselves.  A  number 
of  women  who  band  themselves  together  with  a  common 
desire  to  bring  to  the  truth  of  life  the  children  intrusted  to 
them,  cannot  fail  to  grasp  a  higher  sense  of  motherhood  and 
a  holier  purpose  of  life.  Practically  the  club  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  us.     Papers  were  read  upon  the  follow- 
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ing  subjects:  "How  do  We  Best  Influence  our  Children,  by 
What  we  Do  or  What  we  Are?"  "The  Development  of  the 
Educational  Ideal;"  "Good  Nutrition;"  "The  Scientific 
Observation  of  Children;"  "Habit;"  "The  Training  of  the 
Will;"  "The  Development  of  the  Imagination;"  "Symbolic 
Education;"  "Toys,  Pets,  and  Games;"  "Stories  to  be  Told 
and  Read;"  "Love  of  Nature  vs.  Fear;"  "The  Religious 
Training  of  Children."  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  it  a 
parents'  club  next  winter,  and  to  begin  a  thorough  study  in 
psychology  under  an  able  teacher.  —  Rose  Garla?id  Dutton, 
Secy  Mothers'  Club. 


HARMONY    AT    THE    HEARTH. 

The  delegates  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union  to  the 
Mothers'  Congress  suggested  to  the  mothers,  instructors, 
and  citizens  of  the  world  who  sympathize  with  the  little 
children,  that  harmony  at  the  hearth  is  the  keynote  of  exist- 
ence, and  presented  the  following  code: 

First,  Hereby  I  promise  to  make  the  sacred  spirit  of 
peace  a  living  power  in  my  life,  and  to  contribute  all  the 
time,  thought,  and  money  which  I  can,  to  its  diffusion. 

Second,  I  promise  never  to  listen,  without  a  protest,  to 
insinuations,  vituperations,  or  unjust  accusations  against  the 
members  of  my  family  and  my  fellow  citizens. 

Third,  I  promise  to  seek  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the 
national  laws,  and  to  obey  those  which  exist;  to  interest 
myself  fervently  for  the  modification  of  all  those  which  use- 
lessly tyrannize  upon  any  class  of  fellow  citizens. 

Fourth,  I  promise  to  dedicate  all  my  thought  and  influ- 
ence to  the  development  of  the  national  and  patriotic  spirit, 
and  not  to  criticise,  without  purpose,  the  administration  of 
the  family  and  of  the  nation. 

Fifth,  I  promise  to  treat  all  birds  and  beasts  and  all  ex- 
istences of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  with  justice  and 
gentleness,  and  not  to  destroy,  save  for  self-preservation  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak.  Instead,  my  object  shall  be 
to  plant,  to  nourish,  and  to  propagate  all  that  will  lead  to 
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the  moral  and  physical  amelioration  of  my  family,  my  home, 
and  my  nation. 

Sixth,  I  promise  to  teach  to  my  children  and  my  depend- 
ents everything  with  regard  to  justice  and  peace  which  I 
shall  learn,  and  to  seek  to  develop  in  them  the  sentiments 
to  which  I  am  hereby  dedicating  myself. 

Seventh,  I  promise  to  seek  each  day  to  utter  some  word, 
or  perform  some  little  action,  which  may  promote  the  cause, 
of  peace,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

A   TESTIMONIAL. 

We  are  reading  the  story  of  "A  Twentieth  Century  Ger- 
trude" at  our  mothers'  meetings,  and  are  all  so  interested 
in  it  that  at  our  last  meeting  we  dispensed  with  everything 
else,  and  just  read  and  discussed  this  delightful  and  instruc- 
tive story.  We  hope  to  see  many  more  by  the  same  author. 
— Mothers  of  Evergreen  Park,  III. 

THERE    TO    USE. 

Little  Clarence  was  of  a  very  practical  turn  of  mind.  He 
was  always  doing  the  naughtiest  things  with  the  most  blame- 
less purpose  one  could  imagine.  Noticing  him  one  day 
with  his  new  hat,  in  which  there  was  a  hole  in  the  rim  about 
the  size  of  a  quarter,  I  said,  surprisedly:  "Why,  Clarence, 
there  is  a  big  hole  in  your  new  hat."  "I  know  it,"  he  re- 
plied; "I  cut  it  in  there  to  hang  it  up  by." — Mrs.  H.  R.  Tins- 
ley. 

QUERIES    AND    ANSWERS. 

To  "a  much-interested  mother,"  whose  "Appeal  from 
Texas"  appears  in  the  April  "  Mothers  in  Council,"  let  me 
extend  a  word  of  suggestion  winged  with  sympathy.  To 
begin  with,  above  all  —  and  all  the  time  —  pray  do  not  be 
discouraged!  You  paralyze  yourself,  cloud  all  your  hopes, 
by  yielding  to  any  such  feelings.  Never  mind  if  one  at- 
tempt to  have  a  kindergarten  has  failed;  never  mind  if  ten 
attempts  have  failed;  the  failures  will  only  prove  stepping- 
stones  to  final  success;  believe  it!     The   failures  prove  ef- 
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fort  —  effort  somewhere,  and  effort  proves  life;  true  life  is 
eternal.  Do  not  smother  the  possible  surviving  spark  with 
the  ashes  of  the  exhausted  past;  nor,  again,  with  heavy  fuel. 
Kindle  it  lightly  afresh,  breathe  upon  it  with  your  strong 
hope  and  faith,  feed  it  with  wise  effort,  and  it  will  revive 
and  become  a  beacon  flame  which  shall  shed  inspiration;  be- 
lieve it!  No,  no,  do  not  be  discouraged!  As  for  the 
"Twentieth  Century  Gertrude,"  remember  she  is  very  young; 
her  experience  is  as  yet  very  limited.  She  is  simply  light- 
ing her  torch  at  the  fires  of  others'  experiences,  to  carry  the 
light  on  into  some  shady  places.  Pride  yourself  that  you 
could  teach  her  many  things,  while  at  the  same  time  you  are 
trying  to  adapt  to  your  own  conditions  some  of  her  theories 
and  practices,  which  are  on  the  whole  pretty  sound  and 
safely  broad.  In  conclusion,  be  patient  with  your  "men 
folks."  They  are  naturally  so  much  more  conservative  than 
women;  but  they  are  open  to  conviction  persistently,  con- 
sistently presented.  Continue  your  faith  and  your  works, 
and  it  will  not  be  so  very  long  before  they  will  be  election- 
eering to  get  you  onto  the  school  board.  Believe  it! — E. 
L.  W. 

I  think  some  of  the  so-called  witty  —  the  wise  and  other- 
wise—  critics  of  the  Mothers'  Congress  might  well  afford  to 
take  off  their  quizzical  glasses,  and  take  an  honest  look  at 
the  great  meaning  such  an  assembly  had  —  an  assembly  that 
has  no  precedent  in  character  or  social  zeal.  There  are  not 
a  few  mothers  too  —  the  good  stay-at-home,  minding-their- 
business  class  —  who  will  ask  in  a  superior  tone,  "What  for?" 
They  will  say  with  a  slight  elevation  of  the  chin,  "  How  ab- 
surd for  all  those  women  to  go  flocking  to  Washington  just 
to  talky-talk!"  Bide  a  bit,  all  of  you.  Patiently  wait,  do- 
ing your  devoted  best  meantime.  Out  of  this  great  rushing 
you  may  not  at  once  note  results,  but  there  will  come  in  good 
time  a  still,  small  voice  here  and  there  which  will  swell  and 
become  a  power  in  the  land.  Perhaps  you  think  you  and 
your  children  do  not  need  any  such  influences;  all  the  bet- 
ter; but  you  will  admit  there  are  children  who  need  some  in- 
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fluence  of  some  kind,  some  mothers  who  need  great  help 
of  many  kinds.  It  is  coming  to  them,  and  it  is  coming 
through  the  movement  on  the  face  of  the  waters  indicated 
by  the  great  Mothers'  Congress. —  W.  L.  E. 

Says  a  mother  who  is  a  grandmother  now:  There  is  noth- 
ing that  so  distresses  me  in  the  nowadays  children  as  their 
entire  lack  of  plan  or  method  in  their  play.  They  run  out 
on  the  walk,  run  up  and  down,  race  in  and  out  and  all  about, 
happy  enough,  but  not  content;  they  want  something  new, 
something  "going  on"  all  the  time.  It  is  all  a  "touch  and 
go  "  life  with  them,  too  much  like  butterflies.  Now  we  used 
to  have  regular  child  life  in  our  play:  a  playhouse  in  the 
corner  of  the  yard  with  broken  bits  of  china,  a  castle  in  the 
apple  tree;  we  would  dress  our  dolls  and  go  all  through  the 
daily  routine  with  them  as  our  children.  We  would  have 
our  mud-pie  bakeries.  In  fact,  we  would  have  a  whole  world 
of  our  own  in  the  back  yard.  But  where  are  the  back 
yards  now?  Ah,  perhaps  that  is  the  trouble;  they  have  be- 
come "back  numbers."  Times  are  changed.  The  fences 
are  all  down  and  the  children  are  all  off  and  away  on  their 
wheels!— M.J.  W. 

Is  it  better  to  plan  out  the  children's  time  for  them  for 
the  vacation  days,  or  let  them  do  as  they  please  when 
they  please?  —  Mrs.  Carr. 

What  shall  I  read  to  the  children  for  vacation? — L.  E. 

Let  this  summer  be  ever  remembered  by  the  children  as 
the  time  "mamma  played  out  with  us  every  day  out  of 
doors!"  Try  to  realize  that  everything  that  touches  your 
child's  life  becomes  a  part  of  his  memory  and  through  that 
an  influence.     Fill  him  up  with  all  that  is  good! — H.  0. 


IN    THE    GREENWOOD. 

A.  F.  HALSEY. 

T  N  a  country  many  miles  from  here,  near  the  edge  of  a 
I  large  wood  —  a  wood  so  large  that  anyone  who  did  not 
know  the  way  could  never  pass  through  —  lived  little 
Hans. 

The  father  was  a  woodcutter,  and  every  day  Hans  went 
with  him  to  the  wood.  While  the  father  cut  down  the  big 
trees  Hans  hacked  at  the  little  ones.  Sometimes  he  cut 
them  down,  but  not  often,  he  was  such  a  little  boy. 

One  day  Hans  was  cutting  at  a  small  oak  tree.  He  heard 
his  father's  ax  ring  far  away  in  the  wood.  His  hatchet  had 
sent  only  a  few  clips  flying  from  the  bark  when  he  heard 
something  —  a  low  cry.  He  stopped  and  listened,  but  it  did 
not  come  again;  so  —  chip!  flew  another  bit  of  bark.  Then 
faintly — "Oh!"  a  child's  voice,  full  of  pain,  came  to  him. 
Three  times  Hans  listened  and  three  times  he  heard  the  cry; 
then  he  said: 

"  Who  are  you?" 

And  a  little  voice,  far  sweeter  than  yours  or  mine  could 
ever  be,  cried  —  or  rather  sang  —  in  a  low  and  tender  tone, 
full  of  tears: 

"I'm  a  wood  spirit;"  then  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
Hans  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a  real  voice  he  had  heard 
or  only  the  rustling  of  the  leaves. 

He  called  again,  "Who  are  you?"  And  again  —  sweeter, 
lower,  and  more  full  of  tears  —  the  reply:  "I'm  a  wood 
spirit." 

Hans  had  never  heard  of  wood  spirits,  but  he  did  not 
doubt  them,  and  he  called:  "Come  play  with  me,"  holding 
each  word  a  long  time,  until  this  call  grew  to  a  little  song  — 
''Come  play  with  me."  And  there  in  the  oak  tree  —  no,  here 
by  his  side  —  stood  a  little  girl  smaller  than  himself.  Her 
feet  were  very  tiny,  her  dress,  all  of  green,  rustled  like  the 
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oak  leaves,  her  bare  arm  was  bleeding,  and  her  shining  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  Hans  could  see  the  tears  though  her 
golden  hair  fell  over  her  face. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  he  said,  and  brought  some  soft  moss 
to  stop  the  bleeding;  then  he  kissed  the  little  arm  and  it 
was  well. 

"I  am  the  spirit  of  this  tree,"  the  little  creature  said, 
"and  a  spirit  lives  in  every  tree  in  the  greenwood.  Every 
time  your  father  cuts  one  down  he  kills  one  of  my  people. 
They  have  no  speech,  my  people  —  no  speech  like  yours;  so 
your  father  does  not  know.     But  you  will  tell  him?" 

"I  will,  I  will,"  said  Hans  quickly.  "I'm  so  sorry  I  hurt 
you;   please,  please  forgive- — -" 

But  she  smiled  and  said:  "  I  '11  play  with  you.  You  called 
me  and  I  should  love  to,  for  I  have  no  one  to  play  with.  All 
the  other  spirits  of  the  wood  are  older,  and  I  was  so  lonely 
—  until  you  came." 

Hans  took  her  hand  and  they  ran  together.  But  she 
stopped,  and  standing  close  to  the  tree  said:  "  First,  you 
must  promise  me  three  things:  never  to  cut  down  a  tree; 
never  to  harm  the  bees;  never  to  open  a  peach  pit." 

"I  promise."  Hans  spoke  without  question,  and  they 
ran  on  together  through  the  wood- — on  and  on,  across  the 
brook  into  the  summer  sunshine.  And  all  the  trees  waved 
their  long  branches  and  seemed  to  bend  low  to  whisper  in 
words  Hans  did  not  understand.  The  little  playmate  knew 
where  to  find  the  sweetest  flowers;  she  talked  with  them, 
and  stooped  to  kiss  their  lifted  faces,  but  she  never  picked 
them.  All  day  long  they  played  together  until  the  red  sun 
said  Good  night  through  the  greenwood;  then  back  to  the 
little  tree  where  Hans'  hatchet  lay,  and  they  too  said  Good 
night. 

At  home  Hans  told  the  father  and  mother  of  his  little 
friend,  and  begged  his  father  never  to  cut  down  another 
tree.  But  that  was  the  father's  living.  He  laughed  loudly 
and  said:  "Thou  hast  been  dreaming  instead  of  working  as 
a  boy  should."  The  mother  kissed  him,  saying  only:  "We 
must  have  bread;  but  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wood  whenever 
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it  pleaseth  thee,  and  need  never  take  thy  hatchet  again." 

So  every  day  as  the  sun  came  over  the  long  hill  Hans 
and  the  father  started  toward  the  greenwood.  The  long  day 
in  the  summer  sunshine  before  him,  the  little  boy  would  go 
to  his  oak  tree  and  call,  "Come  play  with  me."  For  answer, 
a  little  green-clad  figure  with  loving  eyes  and  shining  hair 
would  stand  beside  him,  saying;  "  I  am  come."  If  they  grew 
tired  of  the  long  play  there  were  moss  banks  where  they 
rested,  or  shady  brooksides  where  they  sat  and  told  their 
life  stories,  each  so  strange  to  the  other. 

What  Hans  heard  those  sweet  summer  days  we  shall 
never  know.  He  could  not  tell  the  father,  and  the  mother 
never  asked  —  only  kissed  him  at  night  and  said:  "Has  thy 
life  been  happy  today,  my  son?"  And  Hans  always  an- 
swered, "So  happy,  mother!"  each  time  more  gently  than 
before  —  that  was  all. 

But  one  day  —  it  was  in  the  early  morning,  late  in  summer 
—  the  mother  must  keep  Hans  from  the  greenwood  to  help 
her  a  little  while.  His  work  was  finished,  but  he  felt  so 
cross,  he  did  not  care  to  go  now.  He  stood  in  the  garden 
pulling  a  flower  to  pieces,  and  thinking  — well,  we  must  not 
read  his  thoughts.  Suddenly  a  little  bee  buzzed  in  his  ear. 
He  brushed  it  away,  but  it  came  again.  This  made  Hans 
angry,  and  he  tried  to  hit  the  bee.  Back  again  it  came  close 
to  his  ear,  and  this  time  Hans  did  hit  it,  and  the  poor  thing 
dropped  to  the  ground.  Slowly  and  painfully  lifting  itself 
into  the  air,  it  turned  and  flew  toward  the  greenwood. 

Then  Hans  remembered.  The  sun  climbing  above  the 
long  hill  saw  a  little  boy  with  burning  face  and  frightened 
eyes  running  fast  into  the  wood.  Once  at  his  little  tree  he 
stopped  and  called:  "Come  play  with  me."  But  today  no 
answer  came,  only  the  sound  of  sobbing.  Again  Hans 
called,  and  again  the  sobbing  came;  but  a  little  voice  broke 
through  it,  and  this  is  what  he  heard:  "I  cannot  come,  I  can 
never  come  again."  Hans  would  not  be  content.  He  cried 
again,  "Come  play  with  me;  come  play  with  me."  His 
voice  was  so  piteous  that  the  sobbing  from  the  tree  grew 
louder,  and   a   moan  swept  through    the  greenwood.     He 
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heard  the  little  voice  say,  "  No,  I  cannot  come;  I  can  never 
come  again."     Then  all  was  still. 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  moss  —  the  moss  that  once 
had  stopped  her  arm  from  bleeding  —  and  cried  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.     Once  he  lifted  his  head  and  listened. 

"  You  have  broken  your  promise  "  —  it  was  the  little  voice 
he  loved  so  well  —  "the  bees  are  our  messengers,"  it  went 
on;  "this  was  my  dearest  one.  I  sent  him  to  bring  you  to 
me.  He  came  back  bruised  |and  dying.  If  you  loved  the 
bees  we  should  know  you  loved  us;  but  now — "  and  the 
little  voice  was  lost  in  its  tears. 

"Forgive  me;  forgive  me,"  sobbed  poor  little  Hans.  "I 
love  you,  I  love  you.     Come  play  with  me." 

"  But  —  I  forgive  you  —  I  love  you  —  I  cannot  come;  I  can; 
never  come  again." 

No,  the  sweet  little  playmate^never  came  again,  though 
every  day  Hans  went  to  the  little  oak  tree  and  called,  "Come 
play  with  me."  For  awhile  he  heard  the|little  voice,  more 
tender,  more  full  of  tears  than  even  it  had  been  the  first 
time  it  called  to  him:  "I  cannot  come;"  then  that  was  si- 
lent, and  he  could  only  lie  and  sob  there  on  the  moss. 

Once,  as  he  lay  there,  the  warm  sunlight  fell  through  the 
green  leaves,  and  something  very  like  a  little  green-clad 
figure  with  loving  eyes  and  shining  hair  looked  down  upon 
him.  Her  tears  fell  uponjhim,  but  he  thought  the  rain  had 
come,  and  looking  up,  the  sunlight  was'gone;  so  he  rose  and 
walked  slowly  home. 

Yet  all  his  life  long  —  and'Hans'is  an  old  man  now — he 
has  never  cut  down  a  tree,  has  never  since'that  day  harmed 
a  living  thing,  and  has  never  opened  a  peach  pit. 

What  of  the  peach  pit?  That  cannot  be  told  yet.  Some 
day  when  Hans  finds  out  we  shall  know. 


DR.    MOTLET,    LILIAN    WHITING,    PAUL    CARUS, 
AND    OTHERS    EXPRESS   OPINIONS. 

IN  compiling  the  eminent  testimony  on  legislation  for 
the  kindergarten,  which  was  published  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  space  could 
be  given  to  but  a  portion  of  the  replies  received.  A 
few  others  are  now  added,  without  which  the  testimony 
would  be  quite  incomplete.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  the  questions  which  elicited  these  responses  are  here 
restated. 

i.  In  your  judgment  does  the  kindergarten  deserve  a 
place  in  our  public  school  system?  why? 

2.  Do  you  think  children  under  six  are  entitled  to  pub- 
lic school  privileges?  why? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  education  of  children  under  six 
should  be  a  matter  of  state  concern  rather  than  of  philan- 
thropic effort?  why? 

4.  What  personal  testimony  can  you  give,  which  would 
-show  the  advantages  of  the  kindergarten  for  all  children? 

Rectory, 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Let  me  say  that  five  years  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  my  theological  studies,  I  was  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York,  and  that  ever  since  then  a  large  part 
of  my  life  work  has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
young. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  kindergarten  should  be  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem because  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  system. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question,  I  maintain  that  every 
child  should  be  made  the  care  of  the  state  just  as  soon  as 
it  is  able  to  receive  the  most  elementary  instruction. 
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In  answer  to  the  third,  I  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why 
the  state  should  not  undertake  the  entire  education  of  a 
child  from  the  very  beginning,  unless  its  parents  prefer  to 
have  it  taught  at  their  own  expense. 

In  answer  to  your  last  question,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am 
personally  responsible  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  kindergarten  wherein  we  witness  daily  the  most  gratify- 
ing results.  Henry  Motlet. 

New  York. 

The  Brunswick. 

1.  Most  certainly,  as  it  is  the  true  system  of  develop- 
ment. 

2.  All  children  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  best  possible 
consideration  of  the  state. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  kindergarten  work,  but 
I  am  not  a  specialist  in  education,  and  am  therefore  not 
especially  entitled  to  any  opinions. 

Boston.  Lilian  Whiting. 

The  "Monist," 
Editorial  Department. 
In  reply  to  your  questions  I  will  say  that  I  am  greatly 
in  favor  of  making  the  kindergarten  part  of  our  public 
school  system,  and  the  reasons  which  I  would  give  are  the 
same  that  induced  the  legislators  of  this  country  to  make 
education  a  business  of  state  and  town  rather  than  of  private 
enterprise;  and  with  the  advance  of  our  methods  of  educa- 
tion, we  have  learned  that  it  must  begin  earlier  than  our 
grandparents  imagined.  Paul  Carus. 

Chicago. 

Holy  Cross  House. 

1.  I  entirely  believe  that  the  kindergarten  merits  a  place 
in  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  provide  for 
its  children  a  system  of  instruction  calculated  to  fit  them 
for  their  duties  as  members  of  the  social  organism. 

2.  I  think  that  such  education  ought  to  be  extended  to 
children  under  six  years  cf  age,  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  that 
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early  stage  that  the  most  lasting  impressions  are  made  and 
the  disposition  established  that  will  determine  which  of  the 
multitudinous  experiences  of  later  life  shall  be  seized  and 
retained,  and  which  shall  be  neglected.  The  most  astute 
educators  have  thrown  down  the  challenge,  "  Give  us  the 
children  till  they  are  six  years  old,  and  we  care  not  who  has 
them  afterwards." 

3.  It  would  seem  that  the  justification  of  the  interference 
of  the  state  in  the  bringing  up  of  children  is  to  be  found  in 
the  right  of  the  community  to  defend  itself  against  the  evils 
of  ignorance  and  incompetence  in  its  members.  The  edu- 
cation given  in  the  kindergarten  is  much  better  calculated 
to  awaken  the  minds  and  form  the  manners,  as  well  as  to 
strengthen  the  productive  powers,  of  those  who  will  be  the 
men  and  women  of  the  future,  than  many  of  the  studies  that 
now  form  part  of  the  common  school  curriculum;  and  the 
kindergarten  method  does  not  excite  vain  ambitions  and 
erect  false  standards,  as  some  of  the  studies  in  public  "  high  " 
schools  and  state  colleges  tend  to  do.  Therefore,  the  state 
is  derelict  in  leaving  kindergarten  education  to  be  imparted 
by  the  well-meant  but  often  spasmodic  and  ill-supported 
efforts  of  private  citizens. 

4.  I  have  known  a  lad  of  fourteen  brought  up  in  a  coun- 
try district  of  New  York  state,  not  actually  deficient  in  in- 
tellect or  vicious  in  habits,  to  be  ignorant  of  much  that  any 
child  who  had  been  in  a  kindergarten  a  year  would  know. 
He  could  not  tell  time,  could  not  count  up  to  a  hundred, 
was  so  slow  of  perception  that  he  would  look  for  minutes  at 
a  picture  before  he  could  pick  out  some  object  he  was  told 
to  find.  He  responded  to  instruction,  but  he  seemed  to 
make  it  plain  that  had  he  received  nothing  but  kindergar- 
ten teaching  he  would  have  been  indefinitely  more  service- 
able, or  at  least  less  dangerous,  to  the  state.  This  boy  had, 
without  inimical  propensities,  poisoned  his  own  father  for 
abusive  treatment  of  his  mother. 

Westminster,  Md.  James  O.  S.   Huntington. 

1.    Most  assuredly.     Why?     Because  the  present  systems 
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of  public  instruction  have  to  do  only  with  the  intellect,  and 
in  no  true  sense  educate  the  heart  or  the  hand.  Conven- 
tional learning  is  largely  the  mere  memorizing  of  external 
facts  and  events,  a  considerable  part  of  which  have  no  prac- 
tical utility,  while  kindergarten  methods  take  hold  of  the 
springs  of  life  and  character. 

2.  Yes.  Why?  The  most  impressionable  and  educative 
age  being  under  six,  such  children  are  entitled  to  as  many 
advantages  as  those  who  are  older.  But  further,  kindergar- 
ten methods  might,  with  great  profit,  be  continued  much 
beyond  the  age  noted. 

3.  Yes.  Why?  Because  the  state  owes  it  to  every  child, 
both  on  its  own  account  and  that  of  the  prospective  citizen, 
to  educate  him  scientifically,  or  in  accord  with  the  laws  of 
his  own  being. 

4.  The  child  mind  and  consciousness  needs  unfoldment 
from  within.  Kindergarten  education  is  practical  instead 
of  theoretical,  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  duty,  and  delight- 
ful instead  of  perfunctory.  Training,  enjoyment,  and  dis- 
cipline are  so  beautifully  intermingled  that  childish  ener- 
gies are  lovingly  drawn  out,  rather  than  forced  or  stamped 
from  the  outside.  True  kindergarten  principles  involve  a 
rounded  unification  of  self-development  and  altruism,  logic 
and  practical  religion.  Henry  Wood. 

Boston. 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  School. 

1.  Yes,  because  the  education  of  the  child  during  the 
kindergarten  period  has  more  influence,  with  reference  to 
morals  and  conduct,  than  at  any  other  period  except  that  of 
puberty. 

2.  Same  answer. 

3.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  state  concern,  because  only 
in  this  way  can  it  be  done  to  the  extent  that  is  called  for. 
Whatever  arguments  can  be  advanced  for  the  public  school 
system  can  be  advanced  for  the  kindergarten  in  its  impor- 
tant relations  to  the  state. 
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4.  I  have  four  children,  and  find  that,  although  they  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  training  which  we  can  give  them  in 
the  home,  and  although  they  have  there  that  contact  with 
other  children  which  is  of  such  great  advantage,  the  kind 
of  discipline  secured  in  the  kindergarten  is  of  invaluable  aid 
in  establishing  right  habits  in  regard  to  others,  and  that 
kindly,  loving  mental  atmosphere  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
true  living.  Luther  Gulick. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


AN    INVITATION. 


M 


MARY  M.  BOWEN. 

Y  name  is  Claribel  Clover, 

My  home  is  in  Bluegrass  Dell; 
Many  a  wild  bee  rover 
Drinks  at  my  crystal  well. 

Dozens  of  painted  glasses, 

Brimming  with  honey-dew, 
Wait  for  good  lads  and  lassies — 
This  one. 


my  dear,  for  you! 


MOTHER-PLAY    BOOK  STUDY   QUESTIONS* 

SECOND  SERIES.    X. 

SUSAN    E.  BLOW. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Fi?iger  Piano. 

957.  Describe  the  play. 

958.  Have  you  played  it  in  your  kindergarten?  with 
what  results? 

959.  What  melodies  have  you  used? 

960.  Did  Froebel  plan  to  have  young  children  learn  to 
recognize  tones? 

961.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  child  should  not  learn 
to  recognize  them? 

962.  If  we  help  children  to  recognize  forms,  colors, 
pressures,  savors,  and  odors,  and  omit  tones,  are  we  not  giv- 
ing an  unbalanced  development? 

963.  Are  forms,  colors,  and  tones  more  important  than 
pressures,  savors,  and  odors? 

964.  About  how  far  may  tone  recognition  be  carried 
with  children  four  years  old?  Five  years  old?  Six  years 
old? 

965.  Have  you  ever  investigated  the  plan  suggested  by 
Mr.  Batcheller  of  connecting  tone  and  color?  If  so,  de- 
scribe it. 

966.  Does  it  commend  itself  to  your  judgment?  If  so, 
give  your  reasons  in  full  for  approving  it;  if  not,  give  rea- 
sons for  your  disapproval. 

967.  Have  you  tried  it  practically,  and  with  what  re- 
sults? 

968.  If  you  approve  of  the  plan,  will  you  state  at  what 
age  the  exercises  it  calls  for  may  profitably  be  begun? 


♦Contributors  to  this  department  are  requested  to  write  each  question  in  full  with 
its  number,  followed  by  the  answer.  Also  to  place  name  and  address  at  the  top  of  each 
page  of  manuscript,  the  same  to  be  carefully  numbered.  Also  to  fold  the  manuscript 
lor  mailing,  instead  of  rolling  it. — Editor. 
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969.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  plan  for  helping  young 
children  to  discriminate  tones? 

970.  What  characteristic  feature  do  you  recognize  in 
the  words  to  the  Finger  Piano? 

971.  Describe  the  picture  in  detail. 

972.  Restate  the  thoughts  in  the  motto. 

973.  What  idea  does  Froebel  claim  that  the  child  wins 
through  this  play? 

974.  What  does  Froebel  say  in  the  commentary  on  the 
influence  of  song? 

975.  Is  the  relationship  between  music  and  emotion 
more  direct  than  in  any  other  art? 

976.  Can  you  explain  why? 

977.  Is  it  therefore  dangerous  to  sing  melodies  which 
arouse  the  baser  emotions? 

978.  What  does  Plato  say  on  this  subject  in  the  "  Re- 
public"? 

979.  What  do  you  think  of  allowing  children  to  sing 
negro  melodies? 

980.  '  What  do  you  think  of  adapting  popular  melodies 
to  kindergarten  songs  —  e.  g.,  "  Pop  goes  the  Weasel"  to 
"  Little  Travellers"? 

981.  What  do  you  think  of  using  tunes  borrowed  from 
hymns  —  e.  g.,  the  tune  of  "Jesus  Loves  Me,"  to  the  words 
of  "Fly,  Little  Birds"? 

982.  What  do  you  think  of  using  in  the  kindergarten, 
melodies  having  base  associations? 

983.  What  kindergarten  song  books  ignore  these  im- 
portant truths? 

984.  In  which  song  books  do  you  find  the  purest  and 
best  melodies? 

985.  If  many  of  us  have  erred  through  ignorance  in  the 
past,  should  we  not  amend  our  ways  in  the  future? 

986.  What  does  Froebel  say  in  his  commentary,  about 
the  inner  sense  of  harmony? 

987.  Does  he  seem  to  believe  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  two  kinds  of  harmony? 
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988.  Do  you  believe  that  musical  cultivation  tends  to 
produce  a  harmonious  character? 

989.  Since  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  music 
and  emotion,  is  there  not  danger  of  arousing  impulses 
which,  unless  they  find  vent  in  action,  will  produce  senti- 
mental, unbalanced,  and  morbid  characters? 

990.  How  do  musicians  compare  in  character  with  the 
members  of  other  professions? 

991.  Is  there  any  difference  in  character  between  mu- 
sical composers  and  musical  performers?  If  so,  what  does 
it  indicate? 

992.  In  general,  must  fccli?igbe.  kept  pure  and  calm  by 
action? 

993.  What  does  Froebel  say  is  the  highest  harmony? 
Connect  this  statement  with  his  ideal  of  man  as  Gliedganzes. 

994.  How  does  this  development  of  the  ideal  help  us  to 
be  humble? 

995.  What  is  the  source  of  all  true  humility? 

ANSWERS   TO   QUESTIONS. 
(From  Harriet  Niel,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

882.  What  plays  of  Shakespeare  deal  with  family  collisions?  Study 
and  reproduce  Mr.  Snider's  commentary  on  any  one  of  these  plays. 

Shakespeare  treats  this  theme  very  exhaustively.  The  possible  col- 
lisions are  many,  growing  always  out  of  the  different  relationships. 
Those  between  husband  and  wile,  of  which  "Othello,"  "All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,"  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  offer  examples  both  tragic 
and  comic.  Among  <  hildren  themselves  collisions  arise,  as  in  "  As  Vou 
Like  It,"  and  "  King  Lear."  Shakespeare  finds  in  the  relation  between 
parent  and  child  the  theme  which  his  genius  delights  in  treating.  Mr. 
Snider  considers  "  this  perhaps  Shakespeare's  favorite  theme,  the  right 
of  choice  'gainst  the  will  of  the  parent."  "King  Lear"  is  the  great 
tragedy  of  parent  and  child.  It  is  the  story  of  the  two  families  of  Lear 
and  Gloster  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  state,  over  which  the  first  men- 
tioned rules,  on  the  other.  It  is  a  most  indisputable  showing  of  the 
vital  relation  between  family  and  state  that  Shakespeare  couples  the 
two  great  institutions  and  pictures  them  as  falling  and  rising  together. 
The  play  opens  with  light  thrown  upon  a  disintegrating  family,  and  a 
state  likewise  going  to  pieces — the  chief  of  the  one  being  also  ruler  of 
the  other;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  disease  which  is  at  the 
core  of  the  one  is  accountable  for  the  fall  of  the  other.  The  great  temp- 
tation which  confronts  authority  is  arbitrariness,  autocracy.  This  every 
parent  has  to  meet  and  vanquish,  as  does  every  ruler,  or  he  will  find 
one  day  that  his  arbitrariness  will  rise  against  him  as  insolence,  re- 
venge, or  revolt  of  some  kind  in  child  or  subject.  Lear  is  the  sum 
total  of  arbitrary  rule  after  youth  and  middle  age  are  past.  He  is  not, 
like  Hamlet,  taken  young  and  in  process  of  becoming,  but  old  and  fixed 
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in  character;  and  the  results  and  consequences  of  his  arbitrariness 
Shakespeare  marshals  with  overwhelming  power.  Lear,  in  inflicting 
his  will  on  family  and  state  alike,  attacks  and  denies  the  exercise  of 
that  same  power  in  children  and  state.  He  does  not  rise  to  seeing  that 
the  rulers  derive  their  power  from  consent  of  the  governed.  In  denying 
freedom  to  all  others,  Lear  arrays  himself  against  the  world  order, 
and  the  poet  shows  the  world  order  answering  back  in  thunder  tones, 
from  the  storm  in  nature  through  the  gamut  of  relationships  in  children, 
in  retainers,  friends  and  state,  and  finally  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
Lear's  own  awakening  soul.  Family  life,  Froebel  points  out,  offers 
many  chances  for  beholding  oneself  in  others.  So,  too,  different  fam- 
ilies hold  up  to  each  other  mirrors  for  self-seeing.  The  family  of  Glos- 
ter  is  set  over  against  that  of  Lear,  and  each  flashes  back  some  light  on 
the  other.  Gloster's  weakness  is  not  exactly  Lear's,  that  of  arbitrary 
rule,  but  he  denies  in  himself  the  power  to  rule  even  his  own  actions, 
and  sees  power  and  destiny  of  the  world  not  in  free  will,  but  in  "sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  in  passion  and  caprice."  As  Lear  is  hardened  in  the 
one,  Gloster  has  grown  old  in  the  other.  Superstition  sees  will  only  out- 
side itself.  Arbitrary  rule  sees  it  only  in  itself,  and  they  are  thus  two 
complementary  phases  of  a  common  sin  which  denies  human  freedom 
and  "responsibility.  It  is  as  though  inhalation  could  arise  and  deny 
exhalation,  or  the  positive  pole  deny  itself.  The  one  denies  validity  of 
the  objective,  the  other  of  the  subjective.  Mr.  Snider  points  out  that 
while  arbitrariness  and  superstition  call  forth  their  like,  they  may  also 
call  forth  their  opposite,  the  unselfish,  faithful  Cordelia  and  Kent;  but 
even  in  Cordelia,  the  faithful,  is  disloyalty  —  disloyalty  to  country, 
brought  about  by  her  excess  of  devotion  to  family.  She  brings  in  a 
foreign  foe,  and  this,  her  solution  of  the  conflict  of  duties  between  these 
two  great  institutions,  necessitates  her  tragic  end.  But  Lear  does  rise 
to  self-knowledge  and  love,  and  the  "  body  politic  passes  through 
strong  convulsion  and  revolution  to  restoration." 


A 


GOOD  MORNING. 

FLORENCE   A.  HAWLEY. 

ROSY  cloud  from  the  east  doth  float; 

Nearer  it  comes  like  a  drifting  boat. 
Now  that  night  is  over,  home  comes  the  little  rover 

For  mother  to  cuddle  and  tote. 

Nearer  it  comes,  like  a  boat  adrift; 

Baby's  yawn  is  the  sail  that  his  arms  try  to  lift; 
But  like  wee  pink  paddles  they  rest  on  each  side, 

For  my  little  boy  sailor  drifts  home  with  the  tide. 

And  the  tide  of  sleep  flows  quietly  on, 

Beneath  the  blue  of  his  eyes — still  gone 
Where  the  dreams  last  night  kissed  the  flowers  at  play, 

Chased  lazy  poppies,  teased  buttercups  gay. 

And  the  roses  grew  weary  of  hide  and  seek, 
And  fell  asleep  on  my  little  boy's  cheek. 

O  Morn,  let  me  kiss  him,  and  give  me  his  hand — 
My  baby,  safe  home  from  slumber-land! 


HENRY   WOLCOTT   BLAKE. 

THE  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  editor  of  the 
Kindergarten  News,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  assem- 
bly in  St.  Louis,  in  which  he  had  an  expected 
part,  brought  a  pause  and  hush  in  busy,  planning 
thoughts  to  recall  the  place  made  vacant  in  work  and  hearts. 
For  he  had  won  unto  himself  a  large  share  of  consideration 
in  the  kindergarten  work  of  America  and  among  the  friends 
of  the  cause. 

The  Kindergarten  News  for  May  contains  a  very  compre- 
hensive account  of  Mr.  Blake's  life  and  work,  accompanied 
by  an  excellent  portrait  and  tributes  from  friends  and  co- 
workers; also  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  which  were  offered 
by  the  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association  in  recognition  of 
the  loss  sustained  to  the  kindergarten  cause  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Blake. 

The  International  Kindergarten  Union  at  St.  Louis  gave 
formal  expression  also  to  the  feeling  of  bereavement  and 
sympathy,  in  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  most  serv- 
ice that  can  be  rendered  to  any  cause  is  that  of  the  volun- 
teer; and 

Whereas,  The  services  of  such  a  one  is  now  lost  to  the 
kindergarten  work  by  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  W.  Blake, 
a  charter  member  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union, 
editor  of  Kindergarten  Neivs,  and  one  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Kindergarten  Association; 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  union  spread  upon  its  minutes 
an  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the  great  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  cause,  and  the  cheerful  and  kindly  spirit 
he  has  always  manifested  in  the  work,  and  also  an  expres- 
sion of  the  very  great  sorrow  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  union  at  the  loss  of  so  able,  so  willing,  and  so  cheerful 
a  co-worker. 

Resolved,  That  the  deep  sympathy  of  our  union  be  ex- 
tended to  the  members  of  his  family  and  to  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  business  and  to  the  Springfield 
kindergartners,  who  bear  this  great  loss  with  us. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  family  and  also  that  they  be  published  in  the 
Kindergarten  Nezvs  and  the  Kindergarten  Magazine. 
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The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Toronto  Froebel  Soci- 
ety.— In  presenting  this/the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Toronto  Froe- 
bel Society,  we  wish  to  record  the  encouragements  that  the  society's 
growth  has  afforded  us;  we  do  not  say  satisfaction,  because  we  are  still 
ambitious,  and  reaching  out  towards  more  extended  and  multiplied  op- 
portunities for  gathering  and  distributing  moral  and  social  benefits. 
During  the  past  year,  launched  and  propelled  by  our  indefatigable 
president,  Miss  R.  Campbell,  at  least  one  new  feature  has  'marked  our 
history — namely,  the  inauguration  of  an  open  meeting,  held  once  a  month 
in  various  localities,  to  welcome  not  only  kindergartners,  but  parents, 
any  others  who  have  already  taken  an  interest  in  kindergarten  princi- 
ples, and  those  who  wished  further  information  regarding  them.  Whilst 
these  topics  have  by  no  means  been  worn  threadbare  by  exhaustive 
dissertation  or  illustration,  other  subjects  have  been  skilfully  handled 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  ability,  on  "Sanitation," 
"  Belles-lettres,"  etc.,  and  whose  kind  and  ready  response  to  our  re- 
quests, deserved  and  received  our  warmest  thanks  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation. Our  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and 
though  the  weather  was  so  unfavorable  as  to  threaten  a  disappointment, 
a  good  attendance  was  nevertheless  registered.  Among  the  exercises 
of  this  occasion  a  very  profitable  essay  was  given  by  Miss  Readman, 
our  corresponding  secretary,  on  "The  Christmas  Thought "  as  viewed 
by  a  kindergartner,  followed  by  an  instructive  paper  from  Miss  Dent, 
exemplifying  the  social  benefits  of  everyday  life  in  the  kindergarten. 
A  paper  was  also  contributed  by  the  recording  secretary,  Miss  Nunn, 
dealing  with  the  practical  tendencies  of  kindergarten  songs.  Two  of  the 
songs  were  sung  in  illustration,  and  the  interest  of  the  "  Bread  Making  " 
song  was  enhanced  by  Miss  Lawson's  introductory  talk  and  appropriate 
gestures.  Our  public  school  inspector,  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  com- 
pleted the  program  with  an  enthusiastic  address  on  "Froebel's  Educa- 
tional Laws."  The  following  month  we  assembled  in  the  theater  of  the 
normal  school,  and  were  favored  with  a  verv  excellent  lecture  by  Pro- 
fessor Clark,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  of  Trinity  College  — subject  "Kingsley's 
Water  Babies,"  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  large  and  appre- 
ciative audience.  The  kindergarten  room  of  Brant  street  school  was 
the  place  appointed  for  our  January  meeting.  The  number  of  mothers 
and  kindergartners  in  attendance  testified  to  the  growing  interest  in  the 
movement.  The  company  was  both  pleased  and  profited  by  Mrs.  James 
L.  Hughes'  characteristic  address,  which  was  replete  with  valuable  hints 
for  practical  application.  To  facilitate  the  attendance  of  residents  in 
the  extreme  west  of  the  city  we  held  our  February  meeting  in  Queen 
Victoria  school,  Parkdale.  Miss  Maclntyre,  principal  of  the  Toronto 
Normal  school  kindergarten,  read  a  very  comprehensive  paper  on  "Froe- 
bel's Songs  and  Games,"  emphasizing  the  why  and  wherefore  of  their 
adoption.  The  same  date,  by  special  request,  Mrs.  Hughes  gave  a  re- 
sttme  of  a  previous  address.  That  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city  might 
share  equally  with  the  west,  Bolton  avenue  school  was  decided  upon 
for  the  March  meeting.  Prominent  on  this  ocrasion  were  the  papers 
r  ead  by  Miss  L.  N.  Currie,  kindergarten  supervisor,  and  Dr.  Susann 
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Boyle,  the  former  bearing  on  "  The  Practical  Advantages  of  Mothers' 
Meetings,"  and  the  latter  might  be  entitled  "Emergencies,  or  What  to 
Do  Till  the  Doctor  Arrives."  By  kind  permission  of  the  Hon.  George 
Ross,  minister  of  education,  the  April  meeting  was  held  in  the  theater 
of  the  normal  school.  Although  Professor  Tracey's  time  is  fully  occu- 
pied by  his  multifarious  engagements,  he  willingly  gave  both  time  and 
talent  in  the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  "Child  Study."  His  address 
bore  evidence  that  he  has  dug  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  psychology, 
and  has  been  a  diligent  student  of  child  nature.  It  is  observable  that 
eacb  district  where  these  meetings  have  been  held  has  furnished  an 
audience  that  goes  far  to  justify  the  movement,  and  bears  witness  to  the 
careful  efforts  put  forth  by  those  who  issued  the  invitations.  As  a  sup- 
plement to  the  foregoing  report,  there  occurred  on  May  14  an  event  in 
itself  most  opportune  and  auspicious  as  a  completion  of  our  sessional 
year.  On  this  occasion  to  the  Toronto  Froebel  Society  was  accorded 
the  felicity  and  privilege  of  welcoming  the  Baroness  von  Blilow,  of  Dres- 
den, Germany  (niece  of  the  great  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Btilow),  who 
was  accompanied  by  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine,  and  introducing  them  to  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic assembly  of  educationists.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation, the  theater  of  the  normal  school  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  society.  At  the  request  of  Miss  R.  Campbell,  our  president,  the 
Hon.  Geo.  Ross  occupied  the  chair  and  was  supported  by  J.  Millar,  Esq., 
B.  A.,  deputy  minister;  Thos.  Kirkland,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  principal  of  nor- 
mal school;  James  L.  Hughes,  Esq.,  inspector  of  public  schools;  S.  Nord- 
heimer,  Esq.,  German  consul.  A  cordial  greeting  followed  the  chair- 
man's introductory  remarks,  and  the  Baroness  held  her  audience  for 
forty-five  minutes  with  an  inspiring  address,  her  subject  being  "The 
Message  of  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Biilow,  and  her  interpretations 
of  Froebel."  The  Hon.  Geo.  Ross  epitomized  the  history  of  kindergar- 
tens in  Toronto  and  the  Province,  which  have  proved  successful  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations;  he  also  strongly  advocated  the  princi- 
ple of  "manual  training"  as  an  educational  system,  which  the  Baroness 
had  so  forcefully  propounded.  Inspector  James  L.  Hughes  spoke  in 
extenso  of  the  features  and  advantages  secured  by  the  method  known 
in  Germany  as  "school  garden,"  and  expressed  a  fervent  hope  that  very 
speedily  our  government  would  see  fit  to  recognize  as  a  part  of  school 
routine  and  to  appoint  a  half  day  in  each  week  to  be  spent  by  teachers 
and  scholars  in  botanical  exploration  and  practical  horticulture,  or  vis- 
iting mechanism  in  operation  and  manufactures  in  piocess.  Professor 
Tracey  of  the  university  was  called  upon  to  speak,  and  very  briefly 
stated  how  valuable  to  himself  had  been  the  study  of  child  nature  in 
conducting  his  students  through  their  particular  curriculum.  Miss 
Hofer  made  a  happy  comparison  —  namely,  that  the  kindergarten  was, 
in  education,  like  the  arrival  of  a  new-born  infant  in  a  family,— an  inspira- 
tion and  a  new  autocracy.  Messrs.  Millar  and  Kirkland  gave  brief 
corroborative  testimony  to  the  worth  of  Froebel's  great  work,  and  to  the 
most  elaborate  interpretation  of  it  by  the  late  Baroness.  Mrs.  Ada 
Marean  Hughes  spoke  of  the  direct  benefit  she  derived  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Baroness,  especially  referring  to  "  Reminiscences  of  Froe- 
bel "  and  "  Child  Nature."  W.  S.  Lee,  Esq.,  a  public  school  trustee  of  over 
thirty  years'  experience,  expressed  his  great  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
present  Baroness  as  the  representative  of  her  illustrious  aunt.  He  as- 
sured the  audience  that  his  frequent  visits  to  the  kindergartens  in  ses- 
sion invariably  gave  him  information  and  subject  for  thought.  S.  Nord- 
heimer,  Esq.,  who  had  so  kindlv  entertained  at  his  own  palatial  residence 
the  Baroness  von  Biilow  and  Miss  Hofer,  told  how  delighted  he  had  been 
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with  such  an  opportunity,  only  regretting  the  brevity  of  their  visit.  To 
him  the  Froebel  Society  is  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  national  flag  of 
Germany,  which  was  draped  at  the  back  of  the  platform.  The  audience 
dispersed  after  singing  a  verse  of  the  English  national  anthem. 

The  inert  wheel  demands  a  fourfold  strength 
To  waken  its  first  movement.    Yet  at  length 
An  infant's  touch  sustains  and  hastes  its  speed. 
If  then  neglected  — 'tis  a  shame  indeed. 

— Daisy  B.  Nunn,  Rec.  Sec. 

A  Fathers'  and  Mothers'  Congress  was  held  in  Brooklyn  on 
May  1,  at  the  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Y,  W.  C.  Association.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  fathers  have  been  recognized  in  the  various  congresses 
that  have  been  held,  and  they  were  no  insignificant  element.  The  con- 
gress consisted  of  three  sessions.  The  general  subject  of  the  morning 
session  was  "Literature  for  Children,"  and  was  ably  handled  by  the 
speakers.  The  first  address,  on  "  What  shall  Fathers  and  Mothers 
Read?"  was  by  Dr.  John  Coleman  Adams,  of  Brooklyn.  He  recom- 
mended the  reading  of  all  books  that  "broaden  and  deepen  character," 
all  books,  even  novels,  which  give  one  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
He  advocated  for  fathers  and  mothers  the  reading  of  such  books  as  are 
studies  in  individual  character,  rather  than  those  that  deal  with  "situa- 
tions." He  recommended  Herbert  Spencer's  "Education,"  "Bits  of 
Talk  "  by  "H.  H.,"  and  Froebel's  "Age  of  Man,"  and  especially  the 
Bible,  as  helpful  to  parents.  He  was  followed  by  Professor  Wm.  Law- 
ton,  of  the  Adelphi  College,  whose  topic  was,  "  How  shall  the  Child  be 
Introduced  to  Literature?"  He  showed  that  his  ideas  were  gained  from 
the  "observation"  of  children  —  real,  "sure  enough" children  —  and  were 
no  idle  theories.  He  made  a  plea  for  giving  children  the  books  of  stand- 
ard authors,  such  as  Hawthorne.  He  thought  the  literature  which  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination  should  be  the  introductory  literature,  recom- 
mending the  classics  at  a  very  early  period.  He  cited  several  instances 
which  had  come  under  his  own  observation  indicating  how  permanent 
is  the  impression  made  by  these  stories.  He  also  felt  that  the  sense  of 
humor  in  a  child  was  also  overlooked,  and  recommended  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  as  "great fun."  Mrs.  Charles  Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn, 
then  gave  a  fine  paper  on  "  The  Novel  —  What  About  It?"  She  pre- 
ferred the  ideal,  and  people  and  events  "large"  and  "at  a  distance,"  to 
detailed  and  everyday  incidents,  and  objected  to  making  young  people 
interesting  to  themselves.  She  preferred  "good  English"  and  the  nov- 
els which  dealt  with  the  heroic  type  of  the  English-speaking  race.  In 
the  afternoon  session  the  "Amusements  of  Children"  were  considered. 
Miss  Constance  Mackenzie  read  again  the  able  paper  which  she  gave  at 
the  Washington  congress,  on  "  Street  Games."  Professor  Wicker,  of 
Packer  Institute,  in  his  talk  on  "Athletic  Games  and  Outdoor  Sports," 
pleaded  for  more  outdoor  life  and  less  book  study  for  children.  He 
claimed  that  the  parents  were  to  blame  for  the  long  school  hours.  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Slaight  advocated  the  drama  as  a  means  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual training.  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  supervisor  of  kindergartens  in 
New  York,  considered  "Work  as  a  Pastime,"  and  gave  instances  of  her 
own  life  when  as  a  child  she  was  made  happy  by  being  allowed  to  really 
help.  At  one  time  when  the  family  moved  she  was  allowed  to  carry  a 
little  pillow  from  the  old  house  to  the  new  one.  She  told  of  an  ideal 
boarding  school  for  boys,  where  work  is  a  part  of  the  course,  and  quoted 
from  a  boy's  letter,  in  which  he  writes:  "I  have  had  a  good  time  plow- 
ing and  playing  with  a  puppy  and  a  goat."  In  the  evening  session 
Miss  Laura  B.  Fisher,  supervisor  of  the  Boston  kindergartens,  spoke  on 
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-"How  shall  We  Understand  a  Child?"  quoting  from  Froebel  on  the 
education  of  the  will  and  non-repression  of  physical  activity  in  the 
child.  Dr.  S.  13.  McConnel,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  made  an 
address  on  "  Necessity  of  Authority  in  the  Home,"  which  was  provoca- 
tive of  warm  discussion,  dealing  as  it  did  with  those  family  problems 
that  present  themselves  constantly  —  methods  of  government  of  chil- 
dren, obedience,  and  punishment.  The  speaker  thought  the  comrade- 
ship of  the  present  day  between  parents  and  children  had  lessened  au- 
thority, but  he  did  not  deplore  this,  though  he  believed  there  should  be 
a  final  authority  in  every  household,  to  which  deference  should  be  had. 
This  authority  should  rest  in  the  man  as  the  wage  earner.  He  also  ad- 
vocated the  old-time  "spanking,"  but  urged  that  it  should  be  "a  digni- 
fied spanking."  This  aroused  a  torrent  of  objections  from  mothers  and 
kindergartners.  Dr.  Gunnson  followed  with  a  talk  upon  "Cooperation 
of  Teachers  and  Parents,"  in  which  he  spoke  decidedly  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher,  as  he  claimed  that  you  could  not  get  parents  to 
attend  the  meetings  called  for  conference  between  parent  and  teacher. 
Each  paper  of  the  three  sessions  was  followed  by  discussions  which 
were  most  interesting  and  practical.  The  temper  of  the  congress  was 
that  of  earnest  and  honest  seeking,  and  its  promoters  feel  that  the  ini- 
tial gathering  has  been  most  promising,  and  plan  to  repeat  it  at  inter- 
vals. Indeed,  a  permanent  organization  has  been  formed  looking  for- 
ward to  spring  and  autumn  meetings. 

One  of  the  most  important  educational  conferences  of  the  year  was 
that  of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  from  April  21-23.  It  brought  together  the  leading  art  supervisors 
and  special  teachers  of  drawing,  and  others  well  known  in  the  field  of 
art  and  general  education.  This  association,  founded  in  1894,  has  grown 
sieadily  in  numbers,  and  through  its  published  reports  has  attracted 
general  attention.  Although  organized  primarily  to  promote  art  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  it  has  been  the  aim  to  interest  both  the  artist 
and  the  educator,  because  the  experience  of  both  is  required  to  conduct 
the  instruction  in  this  subject  along  the  right  lines,  and  to  adapt  it  to 
public  school  conditions.  The  subjects  of  the  program  were  varied  and 
broad.  Some  of  them  were,  "Points  to  be  Considered  in  Planning  a 
Course  in  Art  Instruction  for  Public  Schools,"  J.  Frederick  Hopkins,  art 
director  in  public  schools,  Boston;  "Art  in  its  Relation  to  Social  Well 
Being,"  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  labor  commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C; 
"  Democratic  Art,"  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs,  professor  aesthetics,  University 
•of  Chicago.  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  in  speaking  of 
"Art  in  its  Relation  to  Education,"  said:  "Art  qualifies  humanity  for 
conscious  growth  towards  the  Divine.  The  consciousness  of  unity  with 
God  should  pervade  human  life  on  earth.  The  theology  that  reserves 
this  consciousness  of  the  Divine  exclusively  for  some  future  existence, 
robs  man  of  his  fullest  glory,  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  Art 
alone  will  not  make  man  religious,  nor  is  art  alone  a  sure  basis  for 
human  development.  No  partial  culture  can  be  relied  upon.  The  ele- 
ments of  decay  are  universally  associated  in  all  organic  life  with  imper- 
fect or  incomplete  development.  Every  element  of  human  power 
already  trained  will  be  increased  by  the  culture  of  each  hitherto  un- 
developed power.  The  highest  art  culture  cannot*  alone  form  true 
character,  but  the  highest  character  cannot  be  formed  without  art  cul- 
ture." Mrs.  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  illustrator,  Chicago,  gave  a  paper  on 
"  Drawing  as  a  Means  of  Expression  in  Art,  and  as  a  Means  of  Graphic 
Expression  in  Other  Studies."  As  she  talked  she  made  sketches  from 
life  on  a  large  chart,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  audience.     Mr.  William 
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Ordway  Partridge  believes  that  "Children,  like  plants,  have  their  in- 
born possibilities  for  good.  The  plant  trainer  knows  that  the  ability  to 
produce  a  luscious  cherry  or  a  beautiful  rose  is  beyond  his  endeavors. 
His  part  is  to  supply  suitable  conditions  for  a  complete  development. 
He  cooperates  with  the  plant.  So  with  child  training,  we  should  avoid 
antagonism,  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  child.  '  Like  the  nursery- 
man we  must  work  with  —  not  upon.  "  In  speaking  of  the  need  of  an 
artistic  school  environment  he  said:  "  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  produce 
an  artist  or  a  lover  of  art  from  the  public  or  private  schools  under  the 
old  system  of  bare  walls  and  processes  that  produce  only  .weariness.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  attempt  to  grow  a  jacqueminot  rose  at  the 
North  Pole."  The  exhibits  reminded  one  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment in  the  Liberal  Arts  building  at  the  World's  Fair.  They  were  hung 
in  the  corridors  of  the  new  high  school  on  Grand  Ave.,  and  covered 
25,000  square  feet.  As  there  were  75  exhibits,  it  was  the  largest  showing 
of  the  kind  ever  made  in  this  country.  Detroit  was  decided  upon  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting.  The  report  containing  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions may  be  obtained  by  sending  50  cents  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Ransom, 
Saginaw,  E.  S.,  Mich. 

The  Illinois  Society  for  Child  Study  held  its  fourth  annual  congress 
in  Chicago  from  April  28  to  May  1,  inclusive.  Three  or  more  sessions 
were  held  each  day,  and  all  phases  of  child  study  and  related  subjects 
were  discussed  by  the  most  eminent  authorities.  The  meetings  of  the 
first  three  days  purposed  to  be  a  technical  conference  of  child-study 
workers,  and  such  questions  as  the  proposed  North  American  Confer- 
ence of  Child  Study,  pathological  conditions  and  experiments,  were 
thoroughly  reviewed.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  congress,  in  a 
large  down-town  theater,  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Bryan,  of  the  Indiana  university, 
opened  an  excellent  subject  for  discussion  with  a  very  scholarly  and 
thorough  presentation  of  some  of  his  researches.  He  gave  equal  con- 
sideration 10  two  topics  —the  recognition  in  education  and  child  rearing 
of  plateaus  of  development  and  sudden  ascents  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  the  exhilaration  of  fatigue.  He  opened  the  question  squarely  for 
teachers  and  parents  to  work  out,  whether  the  time  on  one  of  these 
plateaus  of  development  should  be  spent  in  drudging  away  with  no  ap- 
parent result  or  rest  and  let  time  effect  the  work.  In  considering  the 
second  subject  Mr.  Bryan  emphasized  the  terrible  effects  of  the  dissipa- 
tion of  energy  in  taking  advantage  of  the  second  stage  of  fatigue  —  the 
period  of  temporary  revivification  after  the  powers  are  exhausted  by 
overexertion  —  to  put  forth  further  effort  without  relaxation  for  recuper- 
ation of  energy.  Dr.  Reuben  Post  Halleck.  of  Louisville,  the  author  of 
"  Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System,"  recapitulated  the  ideas 
with  which  the  readers  of  his  book  are  familiar.  He  would  give  nature 
a  fair  chance,  not  smother  her  with  too  much  civilization.  And  he  laid 
more  stress  than  many  of  his  hearers  approved,  on  the  idea  that  any 
sensation  which  does  not  lead  to  action  is  a  worthless  sensation,  and  the 
necessity  of  influences  of  the  motor  type  to  prevent  the  motor  cells  from 
atrophying,  considering  this  a  world  where  action  alone  results  in  any- 
thing—  the  gold  fields  of  life  only  entered  by  those  who  have  the  motor 
activities  well  developed.  Much  prominence  was  given  at  this  congress 
to  the  study  of  adolescence,  the  conditions  requiring  study  and  the  neces- 
sary precaution  and  care  in  dealing  with  this  sudden  acquisition  of 
energy  and  power.  Dr.  W.  S.  Christopher,  the  specialist  in  children's 
diseases,  addressed  one  meeting  concerning  the  physical  aspects  of 
adolescence,  and  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  closed  the  congress  with  a  very 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  adoles- 
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cence.  There  were  a  kindergarten  meeting,  a  Sunday-school  meeting,, 
an  art  meeting,  and  a  mothers'  meeting.  All  the  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended, though  frequently  two  were  in  session  at  the  same  hour.  Discus- 
sions were  lively,  and  interest  in  the  work  of  the  organization  was  general 
and  wide  spread.  Prof.  L.  H.  Galbreath,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
university,  was  elected  president  of  the  society  for  the  coming  year. 

We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  man  who  thought  that  had  he  been 
consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  world  he  would  have  arranged  things 
differently.  "I  would,"  said  he,  "have  hung  the  big  pumpkin  on  the 
tall  monarch  of  the  forest,  while  the  small  acorn  should  have  been  at- 
tached to  a  vine  creeping  along  the  ground."  Just  then  a  wind  sprang 
up,  and  an  acorn,  whirled  with  force  from  a  tall  oak,  struck  him  on  the 
nose.  "Thank  God,"  said  our  philosopher  with  the  bleeding  proboscis, 
"it  was  not  a  pumpkin!"  We  are  often  reminded  of  this  story  when  we 
see  men  trying  to  improve  upon  the  perfect  work  of  the  Creator.  God 
has  combined  in  a  fully  developed  and  perfect  grain  of  wheat  all  the 
sixteen  different  chemical  food  elements  necessary  to  sustain  human  life. 
He  has  covered  this  grain  with  an  outer  sheath  —  a  hard,  woody,  lnnu- 
tritious  substance  —  in  order  to  protect  the  food  within.  The  Franklin 
Mills  Company,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  manufacturing  their  flour,  simply 
remove  the  thin  outer  husk  of  the  grain,  and  grind  the  entire  wheat  intO' 
fine  flour,  thus  retaining  all  the  nourishing  properties  of  the  wheat. 

The  Elizabeth  Peabody  Kindergarten  Settlement  will  continue  its 
kindergarten  through  the  summer  and  as  many  other  of  its  beneficent 
activities  as  the  number  of  residents  will  allow.  Kindergartners  from 
other  ciiies  may  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  opportunity  of  spending  some 
part  of  the  summer  in  Boston  at  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  as  tem- 
porary residents.  Doubtless  many  are  interested  in  this  enterprise  whose 
winter  work  precludes  even  a  day's  visit  to  the  settlement,  but  who  could 
in  vacation  take  some  time  to  share  in  its  beautiful  ministry.  Residents 
are  expected  to  give  not  more  than  two  hours  each  day  to  the  settle- 
ment work,  such  as  the  reading  clubs,  sewing  classes,  flower  mission, 
stamp  savings,  kindergarten,  etc.,  and  to  pay  six  dollars  per  week 
toward  house  expenses.  As  there  will  be  only  four  vacancies  at  the 
most,  early  application  is  desirable.  Address  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Residents,  Miss  Mary  J.  Garland,  29  West  Cedar  St.,  Boston,  or  any 
of  the  following  members:  Miss  Symonds,  Miss  Wheelock,  Miss  Fisher. 

The  Utah  State  Kindergarten  Association,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  has  published  a  complete  list  of 
books  for  kindergartners,  primary  teachers,  parents,  young  people's 
literary  societies,  and  children.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  as  well 
as  practical  contributions  to  kindergarten  history.  It  has  also  formulated 
and  printed  a  course  of  Froebel  study,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  sent 
to  every  teacher  in  the  state  of  Utah.  Such  work  shows  the  civic  enter- 
prise worthy  of  a  kindergarten  club. 

The  new  Pennsylvania  kindergarten  law — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  general  assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same:  That  the  school  directors  or  controllers  of  the  several1 
school  districts  of  this  commonwealth  may  establish  and  maintain  out 
of  the  public  school  treasury  free  kindergartens  for  children  between- 
the  ages  of  three  and  six  years  residing  in  their  districts. 

Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson,  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Jamaica. 
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Plain,  Mass.,  having  resigned  her  present  position,  will  take  up  a  new  line 
•of  work  in  the  autumn.  This  work  will  be  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  educational  gymnastics  to  the  kindergarten  games.  Miss  John- 
son will  present  the  subject  to  kindergartners  and  kindergarten  normal 
•classes  through  courses  of  lessons  combining  theory  and  practice. 

At  the  conference  of  day  nurseries,  held  May  4  in  Chicago,  it  was 
decided  to  effect  a  permanent  organization  and  elect  officers.  Rev.  N. 
B.  W.  Gallwey  presided  at  the  conference,  and  Mrs.  A,  M.  Dodge  of 
New  York,  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries  and 
also  of  the  New  York  association,  was  present  and  spoke  regarding  the 
:need  of  cooperation  in  day-nursery  work. 

The  author  of  "A  Twentieth  Century  Gertrude"  was  one  of  the  first 
pupils  in  the  first  kindergarten  in  Chicago,  that  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatch- 
ford,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Clara  Heinrich,  and  after  the  fire  she 
started  the  first  regular  kindergarten  in  Evanston.  She  says:  "You  see 
I  am  in  a  way  a  Grossmiitterchen-Gartnerin  ;  but  the  very  best  of  it  all  I 
find  now  with  my  own  children." 

Baroness  Bertha  von  Bulow  spoke  in  Boston  May  21.  A  recep- 
tion was  given  her  at  the  Peabody  House.  She  was  also  entertained  by 
Miss  Garland  and  Miss  Wheelock.  The  Baroness'  entire  journey  has 
been  a  warm  welcome  by  kindergartners  all  along  the  way.  Miss  Clara 
Mingins,  of  Detroit,  gave  a  breakfast  in  her  honor,  which  was  a  most 
charming  occasion. 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  meets  in  Toledo  June  29,  30, 
and  July  1.  The  kindergartners  of  the  state  are  earnestly  invited  to  at- 
tend the  kindergarten  department,  which  will  be  in  session  Wednesday 
afternoon,  June  30,  with  an  excellent  program,  and  Miss  Annie  Laws,  of 
Cincinnati,  as  presiding  officer. 

The  city  of  Omaha  has  20  public  school  kindergartens,  and  a  grow- 
ing kindergarten  sentiment,  which  it  is  hoped  will  in  time  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  pledge  not  only  every  member  of  the  school  board, 
but  every  principal  of  a  public  school  in  Omaha,  to  the  forwarding  of  the 
new  education. 

There  is  much  indignation  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  over  the  sen- 
ate's rejection  of  the  $4,000  memorial  appropriation  to  Dr.  Henry  Bar- 
nard. The  Hartford  Courant  proposes  to  utilize  the  indignation  in 
material  fashion,  and  already  nearly  $2,oco  has  been  subscribed. 

The  Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  of  Boston,  deserves  the  substantial  co- 
operation of  all  educators  interested  in  maintaining  this  worthy  memo- 
rial to  one  of  our  pioneers.  The  house  needs  financial  support.  Address 
the  Secretary,  Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Phebe  A.  Hearst  Kindergarten  Training  school  will  open  Mon- 
day, October  4,  1897,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  school  offers,  in  addition 
to  a  regular  two  years'  course,  a  post-graduate  course  for  such  students 
as  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  preliminary  work. 

The  new  Pennsylvania  kindergarten  law  has  a  valuable  provision,  in 
that  school  boards  are  authorized  to  use  school  funds  for  the  training  of 
public  school  kindergartners,  thus  securing  the  adequate  number  of 
volunteer  assistants  for  the  daily  sessions. 
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Miss  Garland,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  kindergarten  workers  of 
Boston,  is  still  carrying  on  a  very  successful  training  class,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mrs.  Stannard,  Miss  Poulsson,  and  Mrs.  Kempton. 

The  government  of  Bulgaria  compels  every  child  to  be  educated 
from  the  third  year  upward,  and  provides  free  kindergartens  for  this  pur- 
pose, training  the  kindergartners  at  public  expense. 

Miss  Emily  Shirreff,  for  many  years  the  president  of  the  Froebel 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  died  in  April. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten College  during  the  week  of  May  8  to  14. 

The  Rock  River  Chautauqua  Assembly  will  hold  its  tenth  session  at 
Dixon,  111.,  from  July  27  to  August  13. 

Salt  Lake  City  has  secured  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  for  the  Nor- 
mal Kindergarten  Training  school. 

Arkansas  now  adds  her  name  to  the  list  of  states  which  have  state 
kindergarten  associations. 

The  Pittsburgh  free  kindergartens  record  2,068  visitors  during  the 
past  year. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  60  public  school  kindergartens. 


CURRENT  magazine  articles  of  importance  to  teachers. 

"  My  Educational  Creed,"  by  Henry  Sabin,  in  The  School  Journal  for 
May  1. 

"Great  Summer  Gatherings  of  1897,"  in  Review  of  Reviews  for  May. 

"  Relation  of  Manual  Occupations  to  Other  Studies,"  by  T.  G.  Rooperr 
in  The  School  Journal  for  April  17  and  24. 

"  Reading  for  Children,"  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  The  Outlook  for 
April  17. 

"The  Value  of  Pets,"  by  Louise  Fiske  Bryson,  in  The  Outlook  for 
April  24. 

"  The  Kindergarten  of  the  Church,"  by  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Foster,  Jr.,  ir* 
The  Open  Church  for  April,  May,  and  June. 

"The  Public  School  as  a  Social  Center,"  by  Katherine  Beebe,  in 
The  School  Journal  for  May  15. 

"Some  Aspects  of  the  Training  of  Childhood,"  by  M.  V.  O'Shea,  in 
The  Outlook  for  May  1 5. 

"The  Public  School  as  a  Social  Center,"  by  Katherine  Beebe,  in  The- 
School  Journal  ior  May  15. 


BOOK    REVIEWS   AND    REFERENCES. 


"Froebel's  Educational  Laws  for  All  Teachers,"  by  James  L.  Hughes, 
one  of  the  Appleton's  International  Educational  Series,  is  a  collection  of 
Mr.  Hughes'  various  lectures  upon  the  Froebel  pedagogy.  Upon  the 
title-page  is  this  quotation  from  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow: 
"  By  and  by  Froebel's  Educational  law  will  be  accepted  as  distinctly 
and  independently  as  Newton's  law  of  gravitation."  And  Dr.  Harris 
says  in  his  introduction:  "The  kindergarten  as  it  comes  from  the  hands 
of  Froebel  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  educational  method  yet  devised 
for  giving  the  child  the  first  impulse  toward  clearness  of  thinking  and 
willing,"  while  Mr.  Hughes  prefaces  his  work  with  the  suggestion  of 
a  need  for  wider  and  more  helpful  application  of  the  Froebel  law  in  the 
assertion  that  "Many  teachers  have  tailed  to  investigate  the  educational 
principles  of  Froebel  because  they  believe  that  the  founding  of  the  kin- 
dergarten was  Froebel's  only  educational  work,  and  that  the  methods 
of  the  kindergarten  are  not  adapted  to  the  schoolroom.  Both  these 
opinions  are  incorrect." 

Reginald  de  Koven  has  given  to  the  music  lovers  a  choice  contri- 
bution in  his  "  Songs  of  Childhood."  This  adaptation  of  Eugene  Field's 
verses,  most  melodious  and  rhythmic,  a  musician  appreciates  as  the  best 
literature  for  the  young — poetic  and  harmonious,  yet  simple  and  natural. 
How  quickly  the  child  mind  feels  the  rocking  and  dreamy  rhythm  of  the 
Dutch  lullaby,  " Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod"!  "  Little  Boy  Blue,"  with 
its  pathetic  and  descriptive  story,  is  given  a  gratefully  sweet  and  simple 
handling.  "Hushaby,  Sweet,  My  Own,"  music  by  Hawley,  is  full  of 
grace  and  beauty.  This  is  a  hook  all  mothers  will  love  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  children  will  love  for  itself.  Such  songs  in  their  combined 
poetic  and  musical  value  fill  a  desire  which  has  not  been  met.  They 
are  in  a  way  a  contrast  to  kindergarten  collections  which  deal  with  such 
practical  subjects  with  such  plain  though  tuneful  music.  Altogether, 
the  work  comes  to  the  art  lover  as  a  veritable  classic. 

"A  Hand-book  for  Mothers,"  by  Mary  Louisa  Butler,  is  in  prepara- 
tion, and  will  be  issued  by  the  Kindergarten  Literature  Co.  in  July. 
The  book  will  contain  helpful  suggestions  for  mothers  both  in  the  club 
and  in  the  home.  Miss  Butler  was  the  secretary  for  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  and  her  experience  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  the  fact 
that  she  has  always  worked  with  and  for  mothers,  ably  fitted  her  to 
judge  of  mothers'  needs  and  to  suggest  practical  helps. 

GlNN  &  Co.  have  nearly  ready  a  new  primer.  "The  Finch  Primer  " 
is  announced,  to  consider  the  environment  of  the  child  at  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  present  simple  and  carefully  graded  lessons 
appropriate  to  the  autumn,  winter,  spring,  and  summer  months,  endeav- 
oring to  inculcate  a  love  of  nature,  of  home,  of  country,  and  kindness  to 
animals. 
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